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PREFACE  TO  THTRT)  EDITION. 


I  CANNOT  better  express  my  gratitade  for  the  very  fBTonrable 
msmier  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  trayelliEig  public  to  receive 
iiie  former  editions  of  this  book,  than  by  endeayonring  to 
improve  its  contents,  so  as  to  make  it  worthier  still  of  their 
acceptance.  With  this  view,  a  concise,  but  I  trust  useful, 
dfiscription  of  Portugal  has  been  added,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  ihe  Balearic  IsLmds. 

Numerous  plans  of  cities,  ground-plans,  railway  charts  and 
maps — all  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  expressly  for 
this  Guide — have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  the  text.  New 
tours  and  routes  have  been  inserted,  and  travelling  information 
cazefblly  corrected  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  nume- 
rous correspondents  for  their  obliging  communications,  which  have 
often  proved  of  value  to  my  work. 

H.  O'SHIIA. 

PjSL — Since  the  above  was.  written,  three  other  editions  having 
been  called  for,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  carefully  revising  my 
Guide  and  making  certain  amendments  that  I  hope  will  be  found 
naefol  to  the  traveller. 

BiABBSEZ,  September  30,  1878. 
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Travelling  in  Spain:  Hints. 

Whin  to  Travel. — ^The  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  travelling  in  Spain 
are  aatamn  or  winter  in  the  South  ;  spring  in  the  Centre  and  East ;  and 
summer  in  the  North  and  West  Andalusia  and  Castile,  Valencia  and 
Estremadura,  must  not  be  thought  of  in  summer,  as  the  heat  is  then  in- 
tolerable, and  riding  out  of  the  question.  In  winter,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  even  Barcelona  or  Valencia,  are  pleasant  residences.  Spring  is  de- 
lightful in  Seville,  Ronda,  and  Qranada  ;  and  Asturias,  Qalicia,  and  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees  may  be  visited  in  April,  May,  and  June.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia, 
winter  in  Spain  is  almost  as  severe  as  it  is  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  ;  and  in  Asturias,  the  snow  makes  the  roads  literally  impracti- 
cable, and  diligences  cease  running  during  the  severest  months.  Tourists 
win  do  well  not  to  dare  the  arrowy  simbeams  in  July  and  August, 
and  even  September,  nor  to  expose  themselves  to  the  icy  blasts  of 
CasUle  and  the  N.  during  winter.  Invalids  who  intend  wintering  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  can  either  proceed  thither  by  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  along 
^  Mediterranean,  or  by  sea  from  Marseilles  to  either  Valencia  or 
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Alicante  and  Malaga.  The  route  throngli  France  and  by  Castile  and 
Madrid,  and  the  long  sea  journey  over  the  Atlantic,  are  more  fatiguing, 
and  the  cold  is  felt  much  more  than  by  the  former  routes. 

How  TO  Tbayel. — ^We  have  given  at  every  principal  dty  the  fullest 
details  conceroing  the  sights,  climate,  and  means  to  reach  it.  The  finest 
scenery  in  Spain  is  in  Andalusia  and  in  the  N JL  and  N.W.  portions ;  the 
most  interesting  cities  are  in  Andalusia  and  Castile.  Spain  may  be 
entered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  this  must  be  decided  by  the  tourist 
himseli  The  cheapest  and  most  rapid  Ib  from  Southampton  to  Cadiz. 
In  this  way  the  principal  cities  might  be  visited,  except  Granada,  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  in  about  a  fortnight — ^viz. 

Cadiz  (where  stay) i  day. 

Seville^  by  rail 2    „ 

Cordoba,  nul I    „ 

Madrid  (Toledo,  Escuiial),  rail  .         .         .         .  3    „ 

Buigos,  rail  i    „ 

Bayonne^  rail,  and  embark  to  London  or  Liverpool  here  or  at 
Bordeaux ;  the  cost  would  be  about  £$0, 

1.  Direct  from  England  to  Spain  by  tea,  either  ^rom  Southampton  to 
Cadiz,  4^  days  ;  01  from  Liverpool  to  CoruSa,  8^  days. 

2.  From  France,  A,  by  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne. 

Time, — Paris  to  Bordeaux,  1 1  hrs.  by  express  and  15^  hrs.  by  slow  (omnibus) 
train.     Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  4^  hrs.  by  express  and  6  his.  by  slow. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Coffins  Ifitematunal  TrovtlUng  Tickets  are  available  for  one  or  more  toariats  by  any 
train,  stcsuner,  or  diligence. 

There  is,  besides,  a  cheap  service  of  tickets  for  circular  journeys  in  Spain,  travellers  being 
allowed  to  stop  a   '  •        •  ..    .  .         ..  — . 

choose,  each  of 

price,    xst  and  ad  classes  sold.    The  first  and  Bhottest  itinerary  i 

Toledo,  returning   by  Zaragoza   and   Pamplona;   as  days  are  allowed.     Fare,   £^    The 

ninth  and  longest  indudes  S.  Sebastian,  Buzgoa,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Badajoz,  Lisbon, 

Cordova,  Seville,  Valencia,   Barcelona.  Zaragosa.  and  Pamplona;  65  days  allowed.    Fare 

£xx  :  xos.     £n<^uire  at  Paris,  Gare  d'Orleans ;  Paris,  Gare  de  Lyon,  for  Grcular  Tickets 

(voyages  drculaires)  of  the  French  lines  in  combination  with  the  Spanish  railways. 

R  From  Paris  by  Lyons,  Avignon,  Montpdlier,  Perpignan. 


Kil.    Mfles. 


Paris  to  Lyons    .... 

Avignon 

Tarascon  (brandi  line  to) 

Montpellier  and  Cette) .  ) 

Nismes 

Montpellier 

Cette  (branch  to  Bordeaux, ) 

ziihrs.),  476ka.      .    .r 
Narbonne  (branch  to  Tou-  ) 

louse),  Z40  kil.,  3  hrs.    .  j 
Perpignan 
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TRAVELLING.  XL 

C.  From  Maneilles  to  Barodona^  Malaga,  or  Alicante  by  aea  (see 
those  dties). 

D.  Paxis  to  Boxdeanx,  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  to  Peipignan,  in  24  hxai 
29  m. 

At  Perpignan,  laQ  to  Baredona  (see  latter). 

A  Complete  Tour  through  Spain  can  be  performed  in  aboat  70  days 
to  3  monthfly  staying  1  day  generally  in  most  places.  The  pzindpal  cities 
snd  most  interesting  scenery  are  comprised. 

Bkyoiiue  to  BiRmm,  bjr  steamen,  dfl.,  or  riding. 

Sanunder,  dow  do.  dot 

Gijoo.  doL  dou  do. 

Oriedo,  nil  (whence  either  to  Leon  by  diL  and  rail)^  or 

Coraaa,  diL,  riding  akmg  aea<-ooast,  steamer  from  G^jon,  or  by  Laon  rail  and  diL 

Santiago,  du. 

VigoTdiL 

Leon  by  (Ocenie  dil.  and  Aatorga  nil). 

Bngos,  ri.  (by  Valencia  and  V.  de  Banos). 

VaDadolid,  ri.,  and  to  Medina,  ri.,  whence  diL  to  .Salamaimi  and  bade  to  Valladolid,  or 

direct  to 
Madrid,  rL 
Cordova,  ri. 
SeriDe,  ri.  (by  Teraz). 
C^diLtL 

Gibraltar,  irt.  or  ri^ng  (excnrrion  to  Tangier). 
Malaga,  ty  sL,  riding,  by  Marbella,  or  by  Ronda. 
Gnnada,  by  ri.  or  riding. 
Marda,  by  dil.  or  ride  to  Almeria,  whence  to  Cartagena,  by  st  and  iL,  to  Miuda,  or  avoid 

it  by  St.  from  MaL  to  Alicante. 
Alicante,  by  dii.  through  Orihuela,  or  by  rail  thxongh  rhiiw»hiiu_ 
Valencia,  hy  nil  or  st. 
Tamgooa,  byraiL 

Barodona,  by  nil  (to  Perpignan  by  rail),  or 
Zangosa,  byraiL 
Bayonne  (by  iL  dinra^  Ftaaplooa  and  S.  SebaatianX 

A  Short  Tour — ^the  eanest  and  most  rapid. 

Bayonne  to  Bmgoa  (cathedral),  by  ri. ;  stay  x  day. 

Madrid.  Pictnre^^alkry,  ri.— 4  days  (z  for  Toledo :  O&edral;  x  for  Eseorial :  dwfch}. 

Qjnlova,  rail  (moaone),  z  day. 

Seville  (Calfaedral,  Mvrillos),  9  days. 

Cadij;,  ri.  (the  bay)  half-day. 

Gibraltar,  st.  (or  avoid  it  and  come  back  to  (Cordova,  whence  by  rL  to),  half-day. 

Malaga  at.  (sceneiy),  z  day. 

Gianada,  rail  (Alhanuna),  a  days. 

Valencia,  ri.  from  Gran. ;  return  by  rL  to  CordoTa,  whence  to  Alcaiar  Branch  St,  and  dir. 

to  Valencia  (Hnerta  Gardens),  x  day. 
Tarnnona,  rL  (cathedral),  z  day ;  general  tourists  may  avoid  it,  and  continue  on  to 
Bazomia,  ri.  (churches,  sceneiy),  x  day. 

Zangoca,  rL  ^two  cathedrals),  z  day,  or  enter  Fnnce  by  Pezpignan  to  Toulouse  and  Lyons. 
Bayonae,  ri.  (cath.  ezc  to  Biarritz),  z  day,  whence  to  Fans  by  Bordeaux. 

This  tour,  which  allows  one  to  see  tHe  crime  of  Spain,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  30  days ;  and  is  besides,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest 

If  coming  from  Maiseilles,  and  including  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
Portugal  in  the  tonr,  the  following  is  soggested  : — ^Marseilles  to  Barce- 
lona; then  to  Balearic  Islands,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Qranada,  Cordova, 
Seville,  Oadix ;  embark  there  for  Lisbon,  whence  by  rail  to  Madrid 
(Toledo,  Aranjoez,  and  Eseorial),  and  return  to  France  by  Burgos  and 

^y°°««^  .,, zed  by  Google 


Zii  6BNSIUL  IMFOBMATION. 

RAILWAT& — ^A  net  of  railways  is  fast  spreading  over  Spain,  and  the 
lines  now  connect  all  the  principal  cities  and  traverso  most  picturesque 
provinces.  To  those,  therefore,  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  close  sur- 
vey of  every  nook  and  comer,  but  wish  merely  to  see  the  cream  of  Spain, 
in  a  comfortable,  safe,  and  speedy  manner,  we  certainly  recommend  to 
follow^  as  much  as  possible,  the  lines  of  fefro-coarilesy  which  will  save 
time,  jolting  in  diligences,  imposition,  and  trouble.  Now,  travellers  can 
reach  Cadiz  from  Paris  (through  Madrid,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Jerez), 
without  quitting  the  train.  The  lines  are  well  managed,  partly  by 
Frenchmen ;  the  carriages  are  good  and  spacious,  and  houra  of  departure 
and  arrival  observed  as  punctually  as  can  be  expected.  There  are  several 
companies  over  which  Qovemment  have  no  further  control  save  inspect- 
ing the  lines,  watching  over  the  security  of  property  and  passengen,  eta, 
and  granting  a  subvention  in  aid  to  their  construction.  The  principal 
companies  are,  ^  Ferro  Caiiil  del  Norte,'  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  and '  F.  C.  de 
Zaiagoza,'  Madrid  to  Zaragoza  and  Barcelona ;  the  Madrid  and  Alicante 
to  Valencia,  and  the  Seville  and  Cordova  in  Ihe  South.  They  were  con- 
structed by  foreign  engineers,  French  especially,  and  with  English  and 
French  capital  They  are  well  organised,  on  the  French  systeuL  The 
average  rate  of  speed  is  about  15  miles  an  hour.  The  bufEiets  are  ex- 
tortionate, but  good,  and  kept  by  French  restaurateurs. 

THB   BOAD. 

DnjaBNOsa  and  MdU-fotte, — ^DUs.  are  generally  divided  into  three 
compartments.  The  first  is  called  herlina  (in  French  coup^),  and  holds 
three  persons.  It  is  the  most  agreeable  in  summer,  but  cold  in  winter, 
and  the  dearest  of  the  three.  The  seats  are  thus  placed  : — 1,  3,  2.  The 
2d  compartment  is  called  d  interior^  and  holds  three  or  four,  and  some- 
times is  made  to  hold  six  persons,  and  corresponds  to  2d  class  by  rail : 
the  movement  is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  3d  compartment  is  2a  ro- 
tonda:  the  movement  is  very  bad,  and  the  society  not  very  select  The 
dickey,  above,  called  coupS,  or  imperial  (in  French,  banquette),  is  the 
cheapest,  and  we  recommend  it  to  men  or  ladies  who  do  not  mind  climb- 
ing, as  it  19  the  pleasantest  in  spring  and  summer ;  but  in  winter  it  is 
the  last  place  to  take.  Some  dils.  have  two  berlinas.  The  rate  of  speed 
is  about  2  leagues  an  hour,  more  usually  2^,  and  the  price  5  to  7r.  a 
league.  The  coachman  or  conductor  is  called  mayoral;  he  has  the 
responsible  care  of  travellen  and  carriage,  and  usually  drives  himself. 
The  tagal  is  the  man  who  rons  by  the  side  of  the  mules,  whipping  the 
laggards,  and  encouraging  them  with  oaths,  and  calling  to  them  by  their 
names.  The  postilion  is  called  '  el  delantero,'  and  is  invariably  a  boy 
between  12  and  19,  who  has  sometimes  to  ride  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  incessantly.     The  mayoral  is  paid  20r.  ard^^^^e  zagal  14r., 
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and  the  port-boj  lOr.  It  is  usual  to  give  lum  a  fee,  2,  4,  6r. ;  if  a  long 
joninej,  and  he  has  been  dTil,  give  the  mayoral  a  5£  piece.  The  mnlesi 
8, 10,  and  sometimes  even  14  to  a  team,  are  strong,  hardy,  but  vicions 
animals,  worth  abont  2000r.  to  6000r.  and  6000r.  llie  baggage  allowed 
is  20  1:0s.  (44  lb&)  The  ezo^  de  poids  is  high  We  caution  travellers 
agunst  unfair  weighing  in  different  diL  offices,  to  avoid  which  they  had 
better  see  it  weighed  before  leaving  on  their  journey,  and  note  it  down, 
l^es  had  better  carry  as  little  as  possible,  and  if  they  intend  to  ride 
some  time,  had  better  be  provided  with  a  small  portmanteau  to  fasten  on 
a  horse,  and  strong  leather  bags.  Sacs  de  voyage,  travelling  toilet-cases, 
and  the  like,  are  cumbersome,  and  exposed  to  rough  handling. 

Riding  is  the  most  pleasant  way  of  travelling,  provided  one  is  strong 
and  disposed  to  rough  it  Always  attend  to  the  provend — fill  the  hota, 
and  became  Mends  with  your  guide,  who,  if  you  give  yourself  any 
^  hnmos  (airs),  will  either  leave  you  in  the  lurch,  or  not  make  it  plea^ 
Buit ;  instead  of  which,  with  some  jmro»,  and  a  compliment  to  the  horses 
and  the  country,  you  may  obtain  a  deal  of  information,  and  often  some 
eapital  and  well-told  stories  Ml  of  salt  and  couleur  locale,  to  beguile  the 
vay.  The  usual  charges  are  30r.  to  |2  a-day  for  a  horse,  not  paying  his 
keep ;  and  one  dollar  to  the  guide,  without  paying  his  feed^g  or  lodgings. 
Ihe  price  for  a  bed  and  supper  at  a  vmta  is  about  horn  12r.  to  20r.  a 
night  in  the  South,  but  much  cheaper  in  the  North  Always  allow  the 
guide  to  settle  about  the  inns  to  put  up  at,  and  the  hours  of  starting,  but 
attend  youiself  to  the  provend,  and  girt  the  saddle  and  see  to  the  bridle 
and  ahoeing  of  your  horse.  As  for  robbers,  none  axe  to  be  found  in 
%nin,  and  revolvers  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  acquaint  the  riding  tourist  with  several  terms 
used  in  such  expeditions  to  design  bridle-roads,  etc.  Trocha,  a  short  cut 
out  of  the  common  road ;  eaanino  de  herradurOj,  bridle-road,  literally 
horse-shoe  road ;  tendero  or  tenda^  a  pathway — a  way  just  marked  out  by 
the  foot  of  the  smuggler  and  labourer ;  camino  de  perdiees,  road  of  par- 
tridges'—difficult, found  out  rather  by  instinct  than  otherwise ;  camino 
end  or  earretera^  Government  road — ^highroad;  aarrecifesy  name  given 
in  Andalusia  to  high  roads  or  causeways — chauss^ ;  travesia  and  camino 
de  alttjo,  a  short  cut — a  bye-way ;  ramlla,  a  sort  of  road ;  or  better,  bed 
of  liver,  which  being  dry  in  summer  serves  as  a  road,  etc  The  ordinaiy 
pace  is  1^  league  an  hour.  Mules  are  sometimes  preferable  to  horses,  as 
having  a  better  and  steadier  pace  and  surer  foot 

Sidesaddles  for  ladies  are  recommended  in  preference  to  a  chair, 
sometimes  placed  on  one  side,  which,  however,  may  be  adopted,  except 
where  hilly  districts  are  to  be  traversed.  Betum  of  horses  and  men  is 
always  understood  in  the  bargain^  where  the  contrary  has  not  been  speci- 
fied. The  principal  riding  tours  are  in  Andalusia  and  Asturias,  and 
some  m  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.     Where  the  country  abounds  in  pictur- 
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eeque  sceneiy,  and  when  undertaken  in  autumn  or  spring,  this  mode  of 
travelling  will  prove  a  source  of  great  enjoyment,  of  health  and  manly 
exertion.  Without  a  ride  in  the  South  a  voyage  to  Spain  cannot  be  called 
complete^  and  we  must  say  with  Lord  Byron — 

Though  duggards  deem  it  hut  an  idle  diace, 
And  nurvefmen  should  quit  their  tasy  chair. 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  lea^pie  to  trace. 
Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  li£e,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  shave. 

Potting  if  no  longer  resorted  to  now-erdays. 

Oalerat. — ^Waggon-carts  covered  over,  without  springs,  performing  7 
or  8  leagues  a-day,  at  a  slow  pace,  and  dragged  by  some  8,  10,  or  12 
mules.  They  stop  for  the  night  at  the  posada,  ventas,  orventorilla  It 
is  a  very  slow  and  fatiguing  way  of  travelling,  and  riding  is  by  feir  pre- 
ferable. 

Fedeitrianitm  is  unknown  in  Spain,  and  scarcely  to  be  thought  of, 
except  in  Asturias,  Gfalicia,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Arrieros  may  be  joined  in 
long  liding-tours ;  they  are,  together  with  cosarios,  ordinaries,  and  ma- 
ragatos,  the  regular  muleteers  and  caniers  that  are  met  with  on  Span- 
ish roads. 

Mails, — SiUas-correo  are  the  Qovemment  mails.  They  are  usually- 
large,  high,  two-seat  berHnas,  going  veiy  fast,  stopping  only  the  neces- 
sary time  for  meals 

8TBA1IBB& 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamers,  and  those  of  the  Messageriea, 
have  excellent  accommodation  and  superior  speed,  and  require  no 
special  recommendation.  Messrs.  John  Hall's  steamers  leave  London 
weekly  for  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz.  Messrs.  MacAndrew's 
steamers  leave  London  three  times  a  week  for  Gijon,  Bilbao,  and  piin- 
dpal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  There  is  regular  steam 
communication  between  Cadiz  and  Marseilles  ;  Cartagena  and  Marseilles 
and  Oran.  Lopez's  steamers  have  ceased  to  touch  r^ularly  at  any  ports 
except  Barcelona. 

The  Spanish  steamers,  except  those  of  the  Company  Lopez,  are 
neither  fast  nor  comfortable.  The  cabins  are  called  camairotet  ds  la,  2a, 
y  3  a  ekue.  Children  under  three  years  of  age  do  not  pay  ;  from  3  to 
7,  only  half-passage.  The  luggage  allowed  to  each  first  and  second  class 
passenger  varies  from  80  to  100  kilog.  Meals  are  generally  not  indnded 
in  the  ticket ;  10  to  12r.  a  breakfast,  and  14  to  16r.  dinner. 

Yachting.'— The  principal  ports  to  visit  are  Bilbao,  Gijon,  Coruna, 
Vigo  {Porhigal,  Oporto,  Lisbon),  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  MaJaga,  Ali- 
cante, Valenda,  and  Barcelona.  The  Commandante  del  Puerto  is  the 
chief  authority.     The  best  season  is  summer  and  autumn. 

PASSPORTS. 

According  to  decree  of  December  17,  1862,^tior  l>as§jp^ftff'&e  required 

fwvm  ^/\vaitmai>a  A-nfprincr    .^Tutin.  nr   fmm    SnaniArdfl   ffoinflr  to  Kuglaud    OF 
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France.  ForeignfiEB  aie,  howeyer,  liable  to  be  ealled  upon  by  local 
Spaniah  autbontiea  to  declare  their  nationalitj,  and  object  of  their  joui- 
nej.  Any  document  eakablishiog  the  identity,  oi  a  declaration  signed 
hj  two  witnesBeSy  lesidenta  at  the  place  where  it  may  be  zequiied,  and 
puipQiting  their  Imowledge  of  the  trayeller*B  name,  will  niffice.  These 
aze  Bcaioely  oyer  required. 

F06T-OFFIGK. 

Until  the  16th  centaiy,  news,  letters,  and  Qoyemment  orders  were 
tzansmitted  in  Spain  by  horsemen,  and  more  especially  by  foot  messen- 
gen,  andazines  (pedestrians),  like  the  hemerodromet  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Boman  cu/nom,  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  Queen  Dona  Jnana  were 
the  first  to  establish  posting  r^iulations,  and  made  the  office  of  Maestro 
Major  de  Hostes,  Postas  y  Crorreos,  a  yery  important  one,  which  became 
kereditaiy.  In  the  bnsy  reigns  of  Charles  V .  and  Philip  H.  this  appoint- 
ment was  no  sinecmre,  as  couriers  were  always  '  on  the  wing,'  carrying 
orders  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Letters  were  entrusted  to  especial  esta- 
fetas,  but  subsequently  the  Qoyemment  couriers  took  charge  of  them.  The 
fint  yehicles  used  were  light  carts  (about  1642),  and  the  first  mail- 
coaches,  sUloi.  de  Fotta  (postchaises),  began  to  run  in  1739.  Offices  were 
established  only  in  the  principal  cities,  and  imtil  1759  only  one  diBtn- 
bution  of  letters  made  a  week.  The  first  daily  post  establishment  be- 
tween Bayonne  and  Madrid  was  begun  in  1844.  Shortly  after  a  diligence 
service  was  established,  and  we  remember  going  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne 
Ifj  that  last  means  in  six  days,  sleeping,  haeiendo  noche,  every  night  Be- 
fore 1840  those  about  to  undertake  a  journey  in  Spain  called  a  priest,  a 
doctor,  and  an  Esccibano,  confessed,  took  medicine,  and  wrote  their  wilL 
Letter-writiDg  has  of  late  years  increased  in  proportion  as  letter-boxes  haye 
been  established,  the  distribution  made  daily,  and  the  stamps  (ieUos)  di- 
nriniahed  in  price.  The  total  number  of  letters  in  1846  was  19,044,958  ; 
in  1861,  59,447,86a 

Zetten, — Their  deliyery  is  well  regulated,  and,  foreign  letters 
Eometimes  excepted,  most  of  them  end  by  arriying  al  ptierto.  Letters  are 
never  opened  saye  during  exceptional  pnmunciamierUo  moments  and  elec- 
tioneerii^  time.  Letters  are  addressed  either  to  the  correspondent's  resi- 
dence, to  which  th^  are  taken  by  the  postman  {d  eartero),  or  left  at  the  box 
till  edled  for,  po§te  rutante,  in  Spanish  Correo.  Sr.  Don  stands  for  SefUfr 
Don  (usual  mode  of  letter  address) ;  Oto.  for  euarto  (the  story  or  floor  ; 
2°.  the  2d  floor ;  dha.  for  dereehay  door  on  the  right ;  izda.  for  vspnerdoj 
lefL  If  writii^  to  a  foreigner,  potte  rtitante  (write  correo  at  the  bottom  of 
the  enyelope),  omit  as  much  as  possible  all  such  words  as  Christian 
names,  titles,  JEaq^  ete.,  and  confine  yourself  to  writing  very  U^Hbly  the 
Boname.  Tliis  will  ayoid  loss  of  letters,  and  the  confasion  often  arising 
from  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Spanish  post-office  clerks  in  de- 
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ciphering  English  namee,  and  besides  it  facilitates  research,  as  aU  letters 
addressed  potte  restante  {oorreo)  are  sorted  alphabetically,  or  according  as 
they  arrive.  Thus,  abo,  the  addresses  are  copied  and  exposed  on  boards 
at  the  post-offices.  Let  the  tourist,  who  will  yisit  this  building  before 
any  other,  look  into  these  lists ;  when  he  finds  his  name  down,  let  him 
take  the  number  corresponding  to  it,  write  it  dearly,  and  give  it  to  an 
empUado.  The  passport  is  sometimes  asked  for,  or  in  lieu  an  old  letter- 
cover,  or  a  card,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  identity.  We  also  advise 
tourists  to  go  themselves  to  daim  their  letters,  and  also  to  post  them,  as 
^  les  voyageurs  out  toujours  tort'  If  staying  any  time  in  the  same  town, 
letters  had  better  be  addressed  to  the  residence.  A  cuarto  is  then  paid 
to  the  cartero  for  every  letter  or  newspaper.  There  is  also  a  correo  inte- 
rior distributed  gratis  in  the  town  with  a  2-cuartos  stamp.  The  address 
consists  then  of  the  Senor  Don,  Christian  name,  surname,  street,  number, 
floor,  etc.,  and  at  the  foot '  correo  interior.'  Travellers  and  residents  may 
also  have  a  separate  division  for  their  letters,  and  an  earlier  delivery  of 
them,  by  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  this  division,  called  d  apartado — ^viz. 
240r.  per  annum  in  Madrid ;  200r.  in  some  dties ;  160r.,  lOOr.,  and  80t. 
only  in  others.  The  chaige  for  postage  is  by  weight,  irrespective  of  di6> 
tance.  The  stamps  are  called  sellos ;  to  frank,  franquear;  an  address, 
sobrescrito  and  la$  senas. 


Vocdfmlary  for  ihs  Post-Offie*, 

The  office,  d  despacho. 

A  letter,  una  carta. 

PostagcHstamps,  seUos  del  correo, 

A  telegram,  un  telegramo  (or)  im  parte  telegrafieo. 

Where  is  the  post-office  ?     Dihide  estd  el  correo  ? 

Where  is  the  tel^raph-office  ?     D6nde  eetd  la  oficina  dd  tdegrafb  f 

Are  there  any  letters  for  me  %    Hay  cartas  para  mi  9 

Here  is  my  name  (or)  passport    JEste  es  mi  apdlido  (or)  pasaporte. 

Where  is  the  list  ?     D6nde  estd  la  lista  f 

Give  me  postage-stamps.    JD^me  usted  seUtos  defranqwo  ;  foreign  stampe, 

seUos  para  d  extrangero  ;  Spanish  stamps,  seUos  para  el  interior. 
Is  this  letter  too  heavy  ?     Estd  carta  exceso  de  peso  9 
How  much  is  it  ?     Cvdnto  vale  ? 

Must  this  letter  be  prepaid  ?     Hay  que  fratiquear  estd  carta  f 
Will  this  telegram  go  to-day  ?    Se  pucde  mandar  hay  este  parte  9 
Is  the  office  dosed  ?     Estd  cerrado  d  despacho  9 
The  postman.     El  Cartero.  ^         , 
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Stamp  Tariff. 

Letters  to  any  part  of  Spain — 10  centimos  of  peseta  for  15  grammes 
of  weight 

Da  to  France  and  England — 25  centimos^  same  weight,  without 
extia  stamp. 

Englisk  Netrnpapen — free  to  Spain  (Id.) 

Pamphlet*  and  papers  fastened  with  an  open  band  (faja)  for  directing, 
to  any  part  of  Spain  or  her  colonies — 5  centimos  for  eveij  50  ''  gramoe.** 
To  En^^d  and  France,  10  cs.  for  same  weight 

Poft-eorcb  for  every  part  of  Spain — 5  ee. 

Lettenfor  inside  a  town,  whatever  the  weight — 5  cs. 

Jjdters  to  or  from  England  must  be  prepaid  or  they  will  be  charged 

double. 

N£. — ^A  single  letter  mnst  not  exceed  15  gramos.  The  tarijff  is 
likely  to  nndeigo  changes.  Stamps  are  to  be  fonnd  at  all  tobacconists 
(estancoe).  The  boxes  are  called  buzones.  Registered  letters  are  called 
cartoM  certificadas,  and  require  special  stamps  obtained  at  and  from  the 
Post-office. 


Tel^^raphs  b^an  to  be  established  about  1855,  and  now  connect  the 
whole  comitry.     It  is  administered  by  Qovemment  clerks.     There  are 
day  and  night  services  in  all  the  principal  cities.     A  telegram,  un  dee- 
pacho  idegrdfico,  may  be   written  in   French,   but  we   advise   corre- 
spondents  in    Spain    to   write    theirs    in    Spanish.     A    telegram    of 
10  words  from  any  part  of  the  Peninsula  to  another  (5  words  allowed 
for   address)    costs   4r.,   not   exceeding   20   words    8r.,   not   exceeding 
30  words   12r^  and  so  on — i^.  4r.  per  each  series  of  10  words  or 
portion  of  it     The  prices   of  foreign  ones  vary  accordiDg  to  special 
international  conventions.    To  France,  not  exceeding  20  words  16r. ;  to 
London   (20    words),   34r. ;   to  other  parts   of  the  United  Kingdom, 
38t. — special  telegraph  stamps  are  required,  emd  sold  at  tobacconists,  etc 
Every  word  put  down  by  the  writer  of  the  telegram  is  included  in 
the  number  of  the  words,  such  as  address,  date,  signature.     The  writer 
of  a  telegram,  by  paying  3r.,  can  obtain  from  the  telegraph  office  to  which 
lie  is  sending  a  tel^^ram  an  "  acuso  de  recibo,**  by  which  he .  may  know 
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whether  his  telegram  has  been  received  at  the  office  to  which  it  was  sent 
He  has  then  to  add  after  the  text,  and  before  the  signature,  the  words, 
*  Acuso  de  recibo/  By  putting  in  the  same  place  the  words,  *  Colecci- 
6ne6e/  and  by  paying  over  again  the  price  of  the  telegram,  he  will  obtain 
a  duplicate  of  it  sent  by  the  office  to  which  he  transmits  it  For  an 
OTUtaer  paid,  he  will  write  in  the  same  place  ^  repuesta  (so  many)  palab- 
ras/  A  receipt  is  always  given  by  the  office  derk  to  the  tel^p^un  writer. 
The  carriage  of  a  telegram  to  the  residence  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  is  2r.  Telegrams  can  be  sent  posU  restante  (*  correo  *)  and  fol- 
low the  tounsts  who  have  informed  the  postmaster  of  the  place  they  are 
going  to,  etc. 

HOTELS  AND   LODaiNOS. 

A  hotel  is  generally  called  La  Fonda  (from  fondak,  Arahio^  a  cara- 
vanserai). Posada  (rest,  repose,  which  it  seldom  afforcis)  is  the  hotel  at 
small  country  places,  of  carriers,  and  is  but  a  degree  higher  than  a  meson, 
the  arrieros'  usual  inn.  A  Venta  is  a  bye-way  meson,  where  the  accom- 
modation and  food  are  equally  bad.  A  VerUorro  and  VentoriUo  are  mere 
roadside  pot-houses,  where  a  bed  is  seldom  to  be  found.  La  Taberna  is 
the  cabaret,  the  wine-shop.  A  Fonda  is  called  sometimes  a  Parador, 
from  its  being  the  inn  where  diligences  stop  {parar)  for  meals  at  differ- 
ent hours  :  lodging,  meals,  and  service  are  usually  included  in  the  price 
The  charges  in  large  cities  vary  from  35r.  to  46r.  in  the  W.  and  N.  of  Spain ; 
2  Or.  is  the  average.  The  table  d'hdte  {meta  redonda)  is  generally  resorted 
to,  although  the  company  is  often  of  a  mixed  character ;  to  put  on  a 
good  face  and  pass  on  the  dish  to  a  neighbour  is  the  surest  way  to 
avoid  remarks  and  a  bad  dinner.  The  cuisine  is  now-a-days  al  estilo  de 
FranciOy  and  does  not  deserve  the  critiqw  of  the  fastidious  traveller. 
The  Puchero  is  always  served  ;  it  is  wholesome,  abundant,  and  devoid  of 
garlic  and  oiL  The  wine  can  be  drunk  with  water.  Never  ask  for  either 
tea  or  coffee,  except  in  the  first-class  hotels,  but  take  them  with  you  from 
England  or  Paris,  and  renew  the  provision  at  Gibraltar.  Waiters  at  hotels, 
called  camarerosy  are  paid  2r.  a-day ;  the  maid,  doncella  or  criada,  about 
the  same. 

There  are  in  cities  casas  de  pupHos  and  de  htiespedes,  or  lodgings, 
where  meals  at  mesa  redonda  are  included.  The  terms  vary  from  2  Or. 
to  34r.  a-day.  A  very  comfortable  room  can  be  obtained  for  20r.  a^day. 
Those  that  are  to  let  have  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  on  a  comer  of 
the  balcony.  When  not  furnished,  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  middle 
Living  19  in  this  latter  way  exceedingly  cheap.  Indeed,  by  knowing  how 
to  manage,  an  economical  bachelor  (and  there  are  such  beings  in  the 
world)  can  live  at  the  rate  of  £8  to  J^IO  a-month.  Young  artists  who 
have  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  economy  is  a  great 
object,  often  refrain  from  a  journey  to  this  land  of  art,  from  fear  of  the 
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expenses  of  tiaTelliQg.  This  condderation  should  not  detei  them.  Let 
them  tiayel  two  or  three  together,  leaiii  a  few  of  the  most  nsefol  phzases 
in  Spanish ;  they  can  go  2d  class  by  steameis  from  England  to  Cadiz. 
There,  if  they  do  not  prefer  the  railway,  and  wish  to  see  the  sceneiy  a^ 
leisure,  they  will  purchase  mnles  for  £20  each,  which  will  be  sold  for 
£15 ;  and  by  roughing  it  a  little,  joining  the  arrieros,  etc.,  they  will  be 
able  to  live  for  48.  a-day,  keeping  besides  the  macho.  M.  DesbaroUes,  a 
French  painter,  went  thus  with  a  brother  artist  all  over  Spain,  and  pub- 
hahed  his  tour, '  Deux  Artistes  en  Espagne.' 

Oeography  and  Btatistios. 
Spain  is  eitiiate  between  north  kt  36'' — 1.3°  47',  and  west  long.  9"" 
17'  to  east  long.  3"*  2</.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  560 
miles,  and  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  540  miles  £ng.  The  sarfetce 
contaiDS  193,000  sq.  miles  (three  times  more  than  England).  The 
longest  daya  and  nights  are — ^in  the  northern  portion,  of  15  hrs.  15 
min.,  and  in  the  south,  of  14  hrs.  30  min.  QeQgraphical  division, 
based  on  climate,  is  ont  of  the  question  in  a  country  that  contains  such 
variety  of  temperature  imder  the  same  degree  of  latitude  :  that  based  on 
the  {^ysical  configuration  is  easer.  According  to  Mr.  Boiy  de  St  Yin- 
coit,  Spain  may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  chains  of  mountains  : — 

1.  PyrejUBon — Comprises  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Asturian  or  Cantabric 
range. 

2.  Iberian — Ck>ntain0  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  Moncayo,  Oca,  Albar* 
razin,  and  Cuenca,  which  form  that  vast  reservoir  from  which  the  four 
largest  rivers  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean — ^namely, 
Guadakviar  or  Turia,  Cabiiel,  Icar,  and  the  Tagu&  The  Sierra  de 
Espadan  rises  here  also,  extending  to  the  sea-coast 

3.  C(vj>eta7UhVettoman — Constituted  by  the  reunion  of  the  Sierras  de 
Gnadarrama  and  Somoeiena,  which  thus  divide  the  Oastiles.  It  com- 
prises also  the  group  of  the  Qredas  hills.  Sierra  de  Gata,  extending  to 
PortogaL  Here  are  especially  found  those  immense,  denuded,  wind- 
blown table-lands  called  paramoe,  which  have  a  great  influence  on  this 
climate. 

4.  2%e  Lutitanum  zone  is  the  lowest  and  lees  important  of  all  the 
terras,  and  belongs  more  especially  to  New  Castile  and  Estremadura. 
It  is  placed  between  Somosierca  on  the  north,  the  Molina  and  Cuenoa 
nsges  to  east  and  south-east,  Quadarrama  to  north-east,  and  Sierra 
Ht^ena  to  south. 

5.  Marian  (Montes  Maziani)  is  constituted  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  It 
is  the  most  metolliferous  of  all  in  Spain. 

6.  Cufuean — ^Formed  by  the  range  of  hills  that  extend  from  Porta- 
l^gre,  towards  the  south,  between  the  Alemtejo  and  Algarves.  It  ia  but 
a  proloi^tion  of  the  Lusitanian  aone.  ,. u  ..u .,-,  ^ ^ ^^-^ 
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7.  The  BoBtioan  comprises  the  exfreme  eoatheiii  or  Andalnsian  por- 
tion— ^namely,  the  ranges  of  Ronda,  Alhama,  Tejada,  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

Thus  the  whole  countrj,  a  vast  agglomeration  of  mountainsy  com-  . 
parable  to  a  gigantic  pyramid  half-way  severed,  rises  on  an  average  in 
the  central  portions  2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  (the  central  table- 
land is  about  93,000  square  miles).  There  are  valleys  situated  con- 
siderably above  6000  ft.  These  lofty  ranges,  were  they  seen  from  a 
baloon,  would  give  one  the  idea  of  the  mighty  skeleton  or  carcase  of  a 
shipwrecked  leviathan,  whose  bones  protrude  through  the  tawny  skin 
and  verdant  soiL  These  intersect  the  surface  in  every  sense,  and  have 
been  most  e£fective  in  creating  differences  of  race,  laws,  and  history. 

BiVBB& — ^The  Ebro  rises  near  Beynosa,  flows  for  450  miles,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Amposta.  The  Duero  ' 
(Douro  in  Portuguese)  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Urbion,  north  of  Soiia ;  flows 
by  Zamora  for  460  miles,  and  is  emptied  into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto. 
The  Tagua  (d  T^o)  rises  in  the  hills  of  Albarrazin,  and  after  a  course  of 
600  miles,  flows  into  the  AUantie  at  Lisbon.  The  Chiaduma  rises  in  the 
Mancha,  near  Almagro,  crosses  Estremadura,  and  flows — ^after  a  course  of 
620  miles — into  the  ocean  at  Ayamonte.  The  Ottadalquwir  rises  in  the 
gorges  of  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  then,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  empties 
itself  into  the  Atlantic  near  Cadiz.  There  are  besides  60  to  70  minor 
ones,  with  thousands  of  tributaries.  The  beds  of  rivers  in  Spain  are 
generally  dry  in  summer,  and  become  torrents  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Canai^. — Canal  Imperial  de  Aragony  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  formed  with  the  waters  from  the  Ebro,  navigable  from  El  Bocal  to 
Almenara,  and  beyond  used  only  for  irrigation.  Canal  of  CaetiU,  152 
kiL  long,  from  Alar  del  Key  to  Yalladolid;  navigable ;  begun  1753. 
Canal  of  San  FeniandOy  not  completed :  the  object  is  to  make  all  the 
Guadalquivir  navigable.  Canal  de  la  Albufera  (Valencia)  not  concluded  ; 
30  kiL  long  ;  begins  at  Sueca.  Canal  de  Urgely  for  irrigation.  CaTud 
de  Isabel  II ;  the  most  important ;  the  object,  to  supply  Madrid  and  the 
provinces  with  water.  By  the  canalisation  of  the  Ebro,  should  the 
Qovemment  ever  approve  the  works,  Zaragooa  will  be  directly  connected 
with  the  sea. 

Spain  was  formerly  divided  into  fourteen  large  provinces,  called  by 
different  names — Reinos  (kingdoms),  Senorios,  Principados,  etc  In  1 84 1 
this  classification  disappeared,  and  llie  country  Ib  now  divided  into  forty- 
nine  provinces. 

The  provinces  are :  Alava,  Albacete,  Alicante,  Almeria,  Avila, . 
Badajoz,  Balearic  Islands,  Barcelona,  Burgos,  Ciceres,  Cadiz,  Canary 
Islands,  CasteUon,  Ciudad  Beal,  Cordova,  Corona,  Chienca,  Corona, 
Qranada,  Gaudalajara,  Ouipuzcoa,  Huelva,  Huesca,  Jaen,  Leon,  L^rida, 
Logrono,  Lugo,  Madrid,  Murcia,  Malaga,  Navarra,  Orense,  Oviedo, 
Palenda,   Pontevedra,   Salamanca,   Santander,  Segovia,   Seville,  Soria, 
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Tarragona,  Terael,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  Yizcaya,  Zamoia,  Zaiar 
goza.  It  is  ecclesLasticaUj  divided  into  nine  archbiBhoprics  and  forty- 
ail  bishoprics,  and  nulitaiilj  into  seventeen  Capitanias-QeneraleB. 

The  Population  amounted  in  1877  to  17,000,000,  or  88  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.     In  the  leign  of  Philip  IL  it  was  only  8,206,791. 

The  anny  numbers  233,000  men;  the  navy  comprises  118  ships, 
aimed  with  1071  cannons,  and  manned  by  14,680  saUors,  and  7980 
marines.  For  details  on  the  trade,  education,  and  everything  connected 
with  Bfcadstics,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Anoario  Estadistico  de 
EEpaoa,'  which  ia  published  annually  ;  to  the  '  Bevista  de  Eetadistica,' 
pabliahed  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona  ;  to  Sr.  Garrido's  excellent  <  Espagne 
Contempoiaine  -/  Broxelles,  1862  ;  Nervo'e  <  Espagne  en  1867.' 

Man. — ^The  best  map  of  Spain  is  that  recently  published  by  Sr.  D. 
Ftancboo  Coello.  His  Atlas  of  Spain  and  Ultramarine  possessions,  on 
the  scale  of  35^55,  ^  ^'^^  completed.  The  map  of  Spain,  ordered  by 
Government  and  entrusted  to  an  especial  Commiasion  of  Officers,  is  far 
from  being  finished.  We  recommend  Cabanes^  map,  found  in  his  '  Guia 
General,'  useful  as  a  general  travelling-map ;  but  those  who  seek  for 
more  detafla  and  greater  exactitude,  those  travelling  in  especial  districts, 
riding  or  walking  tourists,  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
Atlas  of  Madoz's  Dictionary.  Monsieur  Dufour  has  also  published 
fiepaiate  mape  of  provinces,  with  routes.  We  recommend  also,  '  Dic- 
donario  Geografico-estadistico  Historico'  of  Mados  and  Coello,  16  vols. 
4ta  Madrid  1848-50.  Its  price  is  high,  but  the  contents  are  of  great 
value  and  the  statements  are  generally  trustworthy. 

Of  the  Pyrenees — Mr.  L^zat^s  general  map  (at  Paris,  Napoleon  Chaix, 
Rue  Beigire),  ia  excellent  That  drawn  up  by  the  French  Militaiy 
£ngmeeis  is  moat  accurate. 

Gtoology. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Spain  is  terra  incognita  to  geolo- 
gists.   Many  regions  there  are,  doubtless,  where  the  hammer  has  not 
as  yet  sounded,  but  many  more  have  been  studied  with  care  and  intelli- 
gence,  as  wdl  by  native  geologists  as  by  foreign,  and  the  list  of  works  we 
Nibjoin  will  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject    According  to  the  tavantt 
vho  have  explored  this  country,  Spain  is  a  most  interesting  field,  and 
the  study  of  its  geological  formations  of  a  nature  to  enrich  the  science 
generally.    Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Cantabric  range, 
'  Spain  is  traversed  obliquely,  from  RN.K  to  W&W.,  by  four  orological 
Totems  or  ranges,  viz. — 1.  The  Sierra  Quadarrama,  which  is  joined  to 
t3tt  Sioras  de  Gredas,  Gata,  Eetrella,  and  extends  to  the  ocean.     2.  The 
Monies  de  Toleda     3.  Siena  Morena,  forming  the  promontory  to  S.W. 
called  Cape  St  Vincent     4.  The  Southern  range,  wMch  comj^ises  the 
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Sierra  Nevada,  Tejada,  and  Ronda.  They  are,  of  course,  of  different  perioda 
The  earliest  are  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula — viz.  Montes  of  Toledo  and 
Sierra  Morena.  This  nndens  is  entirely  paleeozoic.  No  portion  of  the 
secondary  period  is  noticeable,  not  even  the  oldest  triassic  limestone. 

The  carboniferous  deposits  are  situated  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
range.  They  generally  contain  in  the  lower  portion  limestone,  with 
fossils  ;  among  them  the  Froductut  semtretietdattLB.  The  coal  is  found 
with  conglomerates  and  chalk.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those 
of  Belmez,  Espiel,  and  Yillanueya  del  Bio,  near  Seville.  As  in  Asturias, 
the  strata  are  raised  and  often  vertical  Devonian  rocks  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  N.  and  S.  of  Almaden,  and  appear  alternately  with  Silurian 
strata.  The  fossils  are  found  in  grindstone  and  limestone,  more  rarely 
in  schists.  The  principal  are :  Prodtietiu  sahaculeatus^  Septama  duUrtrei^ 
Spirifsr  vemeulif  Ten^ratula  eonomtrioa,  etc  The  upper  Silurian 
rocks  are  not  so  fuUy  represented  as  the  Devonian.  There  are  traces 
some  19  miles  NJ).  of  Cordova.  But  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  are  well 
characterised  in  this  range  and  the  Montes  de  Toledo.  They  follow  an 
ascendant  direction,  N.  to  S.  The  lower  strata  are  composed  of  schists 
and  prammites,  then  comes  a  thick  majss  of  quartzite,  not  unlike  the 
Stiperstone  found  near  Caradoc  This  rock  forms  the  summits  or  edges, 
extending  from  R  to  W.,  and  also  10**  to  16*  N.,  10**  to  W.,  or  15^  S. 
At  their  base  are  situated  the  rich  quicksiLver  mines  of  Almaden.  The 
Silurian  fossils  are  found  in  dark-coloured  schists.  The  trilobites  are 
better  preserved ;  the  principal  are  :  Galymene,  Tristani,  Asaphua 
nobilis,  Dalmania,  Phillipsi,  etc 

1.  Ouadarrama  Range, — ^Towards  the  S.  and  K  slopes  carboniferous 
schists  are  met,  especially  near  Tamajon,  Valdesotos,  Betienda,  and 
Sierra  of  Buigos,  where  there  are  also  traces  of  vegetable  fossils  (ferns). 
Fossil  deposits  are  found  also  on  the  way  from  Hinarejos  (province  of 
Cuenca)  to  the  coal-mines  of  El  Vapor,  at  the  points  called  '  El  Castel- 
lano,'  and  '  El  Cerro  del  Hierro '  (the  Devonian  rocks  contain  iron  here 
as  well  as  in  the  Cantabric  range).  The  principal  fossils  are  :  Dalmania 
(cryphceiui)  CaUiteUsy  Spirifer,  TenSyratula  gueraiigwiy  Leptana  muT- 
ehmniy  etc  The  Guadarrama  range  crosses  obliquely  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Spain.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  largest  in  this  country. 
The  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  schists  that  compose  it  are  often  mixed 
with  granite.  These  represent  some  of  the  earliest  rocks  in  Spain. 
According  to  Sr.  Gas.  del  Prado,  the  ciystaUine  rocks  are  crowned,  to- 
wards the  east,  by  schists  and  quartidne  rocks,  Silurian  in  aU  likelihood. 
Bilobites  and  saccharoid  limestone  are  found.  The  strata  of  limestone 
which  flank  the  Sierra  have  been  by  oscillation  raised  and  again  distorted 
by  another,  posterior  to  the  miocene  period ;  and  this  explains  the 
derangement  of  the  deposits  of  that  epoch.  The  ranges  that  frame  the 
Peninsula  to  north  and  south  are  the  most  modern.  ^jOOqIc 
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The  Joiasdc  rocks  are  not  genemlly  as  well  represented  as  the 
tertiaiy  deposits  and  limestone.  Those  in  the  pioyinoe  of  Cuenca,  Ya- 
lenda,  of  Bnigoe,  etc.,  are  interesting.  A  yery  rich  r^on  of  Jurassic 
fossUs  is  situated  north  of  Molina;  and  beyond  the  Silurian  axis  of 
F^oSy  Concha,  Anchuela  del  Campo,  Maranchon,  etc.,  are  worth  visit- 
ing. All  the  species  belong  to  the  lias,  and  none  indicate  the  presence 
of  OxfordBhire  rocks.-  There  are  1 04  Jurassic  fossils  in  Spain.  The  lias 
and  Oxfordshire  stages  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  soU.  The  latter  extend 
over  the  east  and  south  portions  of  Spain — Catalonia,  Valencia,  Malaga, 
Booda,  and  lie  upon  red  sandstone. 

l%e  Caniabrie  nxnge,  or  prolongation  of  the  I^rrenean  system. — ^Here 
Devonian  rocks  contain  great  PedigBozoic  riches.  The  Devonian  x>eriod 
nnist  have  been  probably  accompanied  by  great  displacements  of  the  sea, 
for  the  deposits  are  of  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  Bed  sandstone,  in 
thick  masses,  seems  to  be  the  base  in  Spain  of  the  Devonian  system. 
They  are  impregnated  with  iron  ;  whence  the  establishments  of  Mieres  in 
Asturias,  and  of  Sabero  in  Leon.  The  sandstone  rocks  are  surmounted 
with  thick  calcareous  rocks,  which  fprm  those  sharp  indented  peaks  of  so 
picturesque  an  effect  in  the  plains  of  CastQe.  The  road  from  Leon  to 
Oriedo  is  very  interesting  to  geologists.  The  districts  that  are  richer  in 
fossils  are  :  Sabero  in  Leon,  and  Ferrones  and  Avil^  in  Asturias.  Of 
these  three  there  are  about  seventy-seven  species  known.  They  are 
ifidicative  of  the  base  of  the  Devonian  soil,  and  constitute  the  German 
'  Alterar  Grauwacke.'  The  upper  portion  of  this  soU  is  composed  of  red 
limestone.  There  are  also  schists  near  Sabero  and  the  fossil  Cardium 
pdmaium  goldfield.  The  Devonian  rocks  extend  over  most  of  the  south 
portion  of  the  Cantabric  range,  in  the  province  of  Leon.  Its  fuller 
development  is  towards  the  north  region  of  Asturias,  and  lies  to  the  east 
under  the  carboniferous  strata.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
sorrounded  by  cretaceous  deposits.  On  the  north  slopes,  from  Font- 
aiabia,  across  San  Sebastian  to  Cape  Penas,  l^e  sea-coast  is  flanked  by 
limestone  difb,  the  strata  sink  imder  the  sea,  rise  against  the  Cantabric 
axis,  not  without  irregularity  and  dislocations.  From  north  to  south  the 
cretaceous  deposits  extend  IIS  m.  These  abound  mostly  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  are  seldom  met  in  the  south,  except  near  Malaga.  The 
most  important  carboniferous  deposits  in  Spain  are  situated  on  the  two 
slopes  of  this  range,  especially  in  Asturias.  The  base  jb  formed  by  thick 
limestone,  very  like  Devonian  rocks,  and  not  unlike  the  scar  limestone  iii 
the  north,  of  England.  Above  this  there  are  some  thin  banks  of  the  same 
shemately  found  with  the  first  coal  strata.  In  these  are  found  well- 
preserved  marine  fossils,  such  as  the  Producttu  semiretieulatui,  Produdui 
punOatuSy  FroductuB  cora,  Spirifer,  MotquentUy  etc.,  and  the  FimUina 
cyluubiea.  The  fossil  plants  belong  to  the  ordinary  flora  found  in  most 
esrbomferous  deposita     Above  are  conglomerates  i^  j^dff^^  ff^ed 
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with  clay  acbists,  to  a  depth  of  2000  to  3000  metres.  There  are  more 
than  80  coal-beds.  The  Btratification  is  irregular,  and  the  strata  often 
raised  np  to  a  yeitical  position.  The  Nalon  traverses  the  richest  por- 
tion. The  chalk,  which  forms  the  base,  rises  to  the  summits  of  the 
Cantabric  or  Astnrian  range,  and  constitutes  the  hills  of  Gabrales, 
Ck>vadonga,  the  fiMchM  (or  peaks)  de  Ewropay  as  fiEur  as  the  sea,  near 
Bibadesella,  then  continues  to  the  east  by  the  province  of  Santander  and 
Palencia.  According  to  several  distinguished  geologists  (Bfr.  Forbes,  etc), 
Ireland  must  have  been  once  joined,  or  veiy  nearly  so,  to  Spain,  and  to 
that  cause  is  ascribed  the  similarity  between  portions  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  these  two  countries 

Heights  of  the  Prinoipal  Banges. 
^       Spanish  Fyrenees^  East 
PeakN^on,  Ii,i68ft 
Monte  Perdido,  10,994  ft. 
La  Maladetta,  10,866  ft. 

Pass  d*oo,  between  valleys  of  Larbouste  and  de  Lassera  (V^nasque),  9843  ft. 
Pass  of  Bidsa,  between  valleys  of  Neste  d'Hone  (Aiagon),  and  of  Puer- 
tolas,  8396  ft. 

Spanish  Pyrenees,  Wesf,  or  Cantabric  (Ashtrian)  Range, 
PeBa  de  Pdiaranda  (Leon),  11,031  ft.  (?) 
Peak  of  Pe&amerata,  9450  ft. 
Oim  de  Poyales  (Santander),  4559  ft. 

Sierra  Moreno* 
Puerto  del  Rey  (Prov.  of  Jaen),  2251  (auth.  Betancourt). 

Gfiadarrama, 
PeSalara  (S^;ovia),  8240  (auth.  BaudL). 
Monte  del  Leon  de  los  2  Castillas  (Prov.  of  Madrid),  4657. 
Cdm  de  Mondalindo  (Prov.  Gaudalajara),  6045  (auth.  Bauzi), 
Peak  of  Siena  Cebollera  (Prov.  Soxia),  6929  (aath.  Conde  de  Villa  Fnentes). 
Siete  Picos  (Segovia),  7298  (auth.  Bauzi). 

Sierra  Nevada, 
Mula  Hacen  (Gxanada)  11,781  (auth.  Clemente). 
Picacho  de  la  Veleta  (Granada)  11,597  (auth.  Clemente).. 
Alberea  de  Due&as,  6272  ft.  (auth.  R.  Clemente). 
Sierra  Gador,  7130  ft.  (R.  Qemente). 

Lower  line  of  snow  on  Sierra  Nevada  (15th  August  1804),  9064  ft.  (auth. 
R.  Clemente. 

PeSas  Blancas,  7605  ft.  (auth.  R.  Clemente). 

For  other  heights  of  Siem  Nevada  see  page  aoa. 
See  alao  for  a  more  ample  list  of  heights,  besides  Bausi's,  that  published  about  1831  bf  tba 
Sod^ttf  de  Geographie  of  Paris,  in  '  Orologie  Fnmcaise.' 


Height  of  sous  Citibs. 


Bilbao,  73  ft.  I  Gibraltar  (RodcX  S94  ft. 

Burgos,  9873  ft.  I  Jerei*  57z  ft. 

Escorial,  3683  ft  I  Madrid,  0384  ft. 

Granada,  9681  ft.  1  Murcia,447ft. 


Zaragrna,  899  ft. 
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Books  tf  Refemue, — *Aparato  para  la  Historia  Natural  Espafiola,*  by  J. 
Tonabia;  Madrid,  1754;  and  Bowles'  excellent  work  on  the  same  subject , 
Madrid,  1775;  a  French  translation;  Paris,  1776.  Boiy  de  St  Vincent's 
*  Guide  dn  Voyageur  en  Espagne,'  1823,  is  too  speculative. 

Hausmann,  *De  Hispanise  Constitutione  Geognostica  Dissertatio ;'  Got- 
tingen,  1829 ;  and  his  papers,  '  Sur  la  Constitution  G^l.  de  TEspagne,*  in  the 
'Anoales  des  Mines,'  2d  series,  voL  viL  p.  375. 

Btaaa.  'Table  of  Heights  of  various  Points  of  Spain;'  'Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,'  voL  iL  p.  269 ;  1832 ;  and  his  *  Altura  de  algunos 
Pantos'  ('Boletin  Oficial,'  1844). 

Cook  (S.  £.) — '  Sketches  in  Spain ;'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1834. 

TraiiL  *  On  the  Geok>gy  of  Spain  ;'  *  Report  of  the  British  Association ;' 
vol  ri.  p.  70;  1837. 

A,  Maestre,  '  Observadones  sobre  los  Terrenos  voldbicos  de  la  Peninsula,* 
m  the  *  Boletin  Oficial  de  Minas,'  p.  117;  1844. 

Ptrrey,     *  Sur  les  Tremblements  de  Terre  de  hi  P^ninsule  Ib^ique ;'  '  Ann.  de 
laSoc.  d'Agric.  de  Lyon;*  1847. 

EMquerra  dd B€^,  'On  the  Geology  of  Spain,'  'Quart  Joum.,'  vol.  vi., 
1850.  By  the  same :  <  Estructura  Geologica  de  Espafia ;'  Memorias  de  U  Real 
Academia  de  Ciendas  de  Madrid;'  1850;  vol.  ix.  Consult,  besides,  the 
'Meoioirsof  the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  Academy  of  Sdences,'  Madoz's  and 
Minaib's  <  Dictionaries.  * 

M.  Vemeuil's  *  Coup  d'oeil  sur  la  Constitution  g^logique  de  plusieurs  Prov. 
de  FEspagne  ;*  Paris,  1853  ;  has  served  prindpaUy  as  the  ground-work  for  the 
above  brief  sommaiy.  This  able  Frendi  geologist,  who  was  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Moiduson's  collaborateur  in  Russia,  has  lately  pubUshed  a  large  and  complete 
geological  map  of  Spain,  the  only  one  to  refer  to.  The  Spanish  Government 
engineers  are  also  preparing  one,  which  is  to  be  soon  published.  There  are 
already  published  the  maps  of  the  Province  of  Madrid,  by  Prado ;  of  the  Pro- 
Tioce  of  Santander,  after  Codlo's  Geographical  Map ;  of  the  Province  of  Purgos, 
after  Lopez's  similar  work.  Wilkonmi's  '  Die  Strand,'  etc,  on  the  Steppes  of 
the  Peninsala  (Ldpzig,  1852)  contains  a  mop ;  useful  also  to  botanists. 


The  minizig  wealth  of  Spain  has  been  alwajB  fur  famed.  The  Phoe- 
niciaiiB  were  the  first  people  who  worked  the  exhaustleas  mines  of 
Tanhish  (Andalnaia),  and  the  accoontB  of  writers  such  as  Strabo  (book 
iii),  Ovid,  SicaLos,  Juatiny  Pliny,  etc,  do  but  confirm,  if  it  were  needfal, 
the  descriptioiia  of  the  Spanish  mines  which  we  find  in  Scripture 
(1  Mace  TiiL  3  ;  1  Kings  z.  21  ;  Jer.  z.  9,  etc)  Loye  of  gold  has  been 
oftoi,  almost,  always,  the  prime  mover  of  all  projects  of  conquest,  war, 
and  diacovery,  and  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans. 
When  America  was  discovered,  a  narrow  policy  prohibited  the  working 
of  the  Spanish  mines,  and  exclusively  favoured  those  of  the  New  World. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden  were  exempted,  because  they  sent  to 
Hezioo  yearly  6000  to  6000  quintals  of  ore  (quintals  lOMbe.),  necea- 
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Boiy  for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals.  Government  had  the 
monopoly  of  mines  until  1820,  when  it  ceased.  The  precious  metals 
imported  by  the  Goveniment  from  America  between  1492  and  1803 
amounted  to  the  value  of  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Ustariz.  The  consequent  stimulus  given  to  the  mining 
interest  was  soon  felt.  Thus,  before  1820,  the  Royal  ofcinou  only  pro* 
duced  30,000  to  40,000  quintals  a-year.  In  1823  the  produce  rose  to 
500,000  quintals.  In  1824  the  mining  legislation  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  France.  In  1826  there  were  more  than  3500  mines  being 
worked  in  the  Sierras  of  Gadar  and  Lagar  alone,  and  in  1827  the  produce 
exceeded  800,000  quintals.  Mining  schools  {EKuelas  de  Miruu)  were 
established  at  Almaden  and  Madrid.  Several  young  men  were  sent  to 
study  the  most  approved  systems  at  Freybeig,  in  Saxony,  etc  Foreign 
capitalists  have  undertaken  the  working  la  esjplotacion  of  several  of  the 
richest  mines  ;  foreign  machinery,  worked  by  foreign  miners,  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  wealth  derived  has  been  very  considerable.  The 
mining  fever  or  mania  commenced  to  rage  here  about  1825,  just  when  it 
was  in  the  wane  in  England.  Many,  most  indeed,  of  the  managers  of 
the  companies  formed  in  the  outset  were  ignorant,  rash,  over-confident, 
and  in  many  cases  dishonourable.  Companies  became  hotbeds  of  law- 
suits and  compromises,  and,  like  the  augurs  of  old,  two  managers  could 
not  meet  each  other  without  a  laugh.  This  mania  has  subsided  into  a 
more  business-like  system,  and  the  lesson  has  been  profitable  to  alL  The 
importation  of  Spanish  ores  to  England  is  very  considerable.  Almost  all 
the  merciiiy  supplied  to  England  is  derived  from  Spain.  The  imports 
usually  amount  to  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  lbs. 

Spain  in  1860  exported  minerals  to  the  value  of  2I,016,614r. — vii 
2,418,433  quintals,  and  twenty  times  as  much  might  be  easily  exported 
were  tramways  and  roads  established.  The  improved  process  for 
smelting,  etc.,  will  also  augment  the  produce.  Thus  recently  the  Spanish 
homo  economico  (economical  furnace)  has  been  substituted  for  the  slag 
hearth,  etc. ;  by  this  a  better  produce  of  lead  is  obtained  from  the  refuse 
products  of  the  mines.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  lead  and  siher  is  saved 
by  Pattinson's  desilvering  process ;  and  when  Mr.  Burnett  applied  suc- 
cessfolly  the  process  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson  at  Blaydon  (hard  lead 
converted  into  soft  lead  by  calcining)  to  the  softening  of  Spanish  lead, 
this  discovery  led  to  a  very  extensive  trade  between  England  and  Spain. 
The  ores  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  are  smelted  with  Newcastle  coal,  and 
the  hard  lead  is  brought  to  England  to  be  there  softened  and  refined. 
Our  imports  in  1861  were  of  23,109  tons,  mostly  from  linaies.  The 
lead  contains  little  silver,  the  average  is  about  40  oz.  per  ton,  whilst  that 
of  England  yields  50  oz.  per  ton.  There  Ib  also  importation  into  England 
from  Spain  of  cupreous  pyrites,  used  by  alcali-nuJcers  for  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid.  ^  ,  ,,.^     ^OOqIc 
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hi  1860  tbieie  were  in  Spain  1988  piodiictiye  mines — that  is,  that 
tie  irocked ;  the  area  they  occupy  is  230,389,362  square  metres.  There 
were  3294  perterunctaa,  or  rights  of  mining  properties.  28,554  work- 
men employed,  and  thirty-nine  steam-engines.     The  produce  was : — 


MIooaL 

MiniSr 

Metric 
Quintals. 

MinenO. 

Principal 
Min^ 

Metric 
Quintals. 

Iim  .    .    . 
Lead.    .    . 
Sihtr.    .    . 
CoH«  .    . 
bgmte  .    . 
Fh-caal  .    . 
Sdphnr.    . 

Almeria 
Almeria 

Hoelva 
Giupuaooa 
Oriedo 
Mmcia 

3,1^x99 
4a,30o 

1,460,034 
175.309 

3.a«7.73» 
930^450 

Barilla    .    . 
Antiinony    . 
Zinc    .    .    . 
Qoicksaver. 

Asphalte.    . 
Manganese. 

Madrid 
Zamora 

Oviedo 

Alava 

Huelra 

•'"IS 

i,o88,oaa 
80^403 

6,a8o 
a88,628 

The  produce  ohtained  by  the  extraction  of  quicksilyer  at  Almaden, 
capfreous  pyrites  of  Bio  Tinto  and  Qaleria  of  Linares,  employing  3844 
voibnen,  was : — (Quintal  =  2  cwts.) 

Quintals.  Value  in  reals. 

QmcksilTcr    .        •        .        .         7.380.33  13.559,938-53 

Copper          ....         9.044.94  7.128,353.00 

Lead    .....       22,264.79  3,264,815.12 


Total 


38, 69a  06 


23,953.106.65 


Kellin  has  produced  1924  quintals  of  sulphur.  The  salt,  a  great 
monopoly,  amounted  to  3,916,919*02  quintals,  yalue  of  1 1 1,249,5 6 l*14r. 
The  totd  revenue  of  the  Qovemment  from  its  own  mines,  and  contri- 
bations  from  others,  amounts  to  140,051,7 18-37r. 

The  miner  and  mineralogist  should  visit  principally  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  Linares,  Rio  Tinto,  Logrosan,  the  salt  pans  of  Minglanilla,  the 
coal-fieldB  of  Gijon,  and  marble  quarries  of  Granada  and  MacaeL  The 
best  season  is  spring  and  summer.  An  order  from  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento  will  be  requisite  to  visit  the  Government  establishments.  The 
collection  at  the  Madrid  Museo  de  Historia  Natural  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Escuela  de  Minas  at  Madrid  will  not  foil  to 
interest  mineralogists. 

Bo^  of  Refsrence, — Bawiis  *  Nattnal  History  of  Spain.'  Excellent,  and 
vioch  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  sevenl  filones. 

Hoppauack,  'Carte  des  Filons  d'Ahnaden.' 

CordUr^  *  Mte.  sor  le  Sel  de  Cardone,'  in  <  Annales  des  Mines,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
179(1817).  In  the  same  review,  Brongniart's  *  Paper  on  the  Magnesite  of 
Vallecas,'  voL  viii.  year  1 821. 

Eapterra  del  Bayo^  Bautut,  etc.,  '  Minas  de  Carbon  de  Piedra  de  Astnrias,' 
whhamap^  8vo;  Madrid,  1831. 

lepiayf  'ObsonratioDS  sor  PHist.  Nat.  et  la  Richesse  Min^iale  de  TEspogne ;' 
hm,  1834 ;  I  toL  _ 
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R.  Cabanilloiy  *  Sobre  las  Minas  de  Almaden,'  <  An.  de  Minas '  (Spanish), 
voL  1.  1838,  and  Ez.  del  Bayo's  details  in  the  Fzench  'BuIL  des  Mines,'  ist 
series,  1839. 

Amor  dela  Torre^  'Minas  de  Azufre  de  Hellin/  'An.  de  Minas,'  vol.  ii. 
1841. 

Sauvage^  'Observations  sor  la  Ployince  de  Mnrde  et  snr  les  Minends 
Aigentif&res,  etc.,'  'Ann.  des  Mines,'  4th  series,  1843. 

PemoUety  '  Mines  et  Fonderies  du  Midi  de  I'Espagne,'  '  Ann.  des  Mines,' 
4th  series,  vol.  iz.  1846. 

C  de  PradOy  ^  Mines  de  Almaden  ; '  Madrid,  1846. 

Buraiy  '  Sur  le  Terrain  m^tallifbre  de  I'Espagne,'  in  the  '  Institut,'  1846. 

Viadem^  '  Terrenos  auriferos  de  la  Prov.  de  Leon,'  '  Revista  Minera,'  voL 
L,  1850. 

The  existence  of  gold-mines  in  Spain  is  an  old  fiivourite  dream  with 
Spaniards.  Besides  the  supposed  California,  said  to  lie  hidden  in  the  barrancos 
near  Granada,  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Peninsula  that  have  attracted 
some  attention.  See  the  papers  of  Maestie,  Naranjo  y  Garza,  eta,  in  '  Rev. 
Minera,'  1850. 

G.  Cantaiapiedray  'Salinas  de  Minglanilla,'  'Rev*  Min.,'  voL  iiL  1852. 
Also  '  Guia  del  Minera' 


Climate. 

The  cLimate  of  Spain  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  Btadied.  It  is 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Italy^  being  more  southern,  more 
sheltered  &om  the  north  winds  by  the  elevated  sierras  running  east  and 
west,  and  characterised  by  a  more  bracing,  genial  atmosphere.  If  we 
classify  the  more  important  medical  stations  according  to  the  prevalent 
atmospheric  influence,  we  shall  divide  Spain  into  three  main  zones. 

1.  Exciting  climates,  such  as  those  of  Nice,  Montpellier,  Florence^ 
Naples — ^in  Spain,  MiaanUy  Malaga^  Valencicif  Cadiz^  SevUU, 

S.  Sedative,  such  as  Pau,  Rome,  Arcachon,  etc. — Vigo^  Oranada, 
BarcdoncL 

3.  Relaxing,  such  as  Madeira,  Pisa,  etc. — Oviedo,  Gijon  and  all  the 
north-west  coast 

Thermometrical  and  barometrical  observations  are  no  doubt  very 
reliable  indicators  of  the  climate,  but  statistics  in  Spain  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  us  to  gather  any  series  of  data.  Latitude^  again,  Ib  not 
always  the  only  rule  to  go  by.  Altitude,  situation,  and  soil,  are  so 
many  considerations  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn  before  a  medical 
station  be  decided.  The  warm,  sunny,  still  air  that  is  constantly  breathed 
in  Spain ;  the  pure  crystalline  water  that  is  drunk ;  the  cloudless,  deep- 
blue  sky  ;  the  wholesome  dry  wines,  without  acidity ;  the  quiet  life  that 
is  usually  led ;  all  contribute  most  powerfully  to  bring  relief — often  to 
cure. 

The  climate  of  Spain  will  benefit  more  generally  patients  suffering 
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from  oonsnmptiaii,  bronchitis,  and  dyspepeia.  The  selection  of  a  place  of 
residence  is  most  important,  as  mistakes  aiising  from  hasty  decisions,  or 
an  imperfect  aoqnaintance  with  the  pecnliarities  of  each,  bring  with  them 
iatal  consequences.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  best  works  to  consult  on 
the  matter. 

Mortality  Table,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of 
the  population  in  some  of  the  principal  medical  stations : — 


In  London 

I  in  40  dies  annually. 

In  Nice 

I  in  31 

dies  annually. 

Paris 

I  f»  32         >, 

Pan 

I  H  45 

Vienna 

I  >»  22^          >f 

Madrid 

I  ,,26 

Rome 

I  »  25            „ 

Malaga 

I  ,.25 

Naples 

I  f,  28            „ 

Barcelona 

I  ,f  29 

Bnissels 

I  >.  29 

Valencia 

I  m3i 

Berlin 

I  »  34         ff 

Alicante 

1  ,,26 

Mean  Temperature  of  some  of  the  principal  medical  stations. 


Med.Statiom. 

'Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Fahr. 

Fahr 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Torqiiay     •         • 

44 

50 

61 

53 

Pan. 

41 

54 

70 

37 

Rome 

49 

57 

72 

63 

Nice. 

47 

56 

72 

6i 

Madeira     . 

60 

62 

69 

67 

Malaga      . 

55 

68 

80 

61 

The  annual  amount  of  rain  at — 


Nice        is  of  26  inches 
Madeira   „     29     ,, 
Rome       „     29    „ 


London  is  of  27  inches. 


Torquay  is  of  28  inches 
Malaga     „     15J    „ 
Pa«  f»     43      ». 


luTalids  should  undertake  the  journey  to  Spain  about  the  middle  of 
September,  at  that  season  when  atmospheric  changes  become  more 
Benaible  in  England,  and  when  acclimatisation  in  so  different  a  latitude  is 
more  easily  effected,  the  great  summer  heat  having  then  considerably 
iohnded  in  many  points.  After  a  winter's  residence  in  a  Spanish 
medical  station,  we  may  be  permitted  to  recommend,  on  good  authority, 
to  avoid  by  all  means  a  sudden  change  by  a  hasty  and  imtimely  return 
to  England,  or  any  other  country  with  a  similar  cUmate.  The  transition 
might  be  made  gradually  by  residences  at  Seville,  Granada,  or  Barcelona, 
or  si  Nice,  Pau,  or  Menton. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  climate  of  Spain  are  the  following  :-^ 
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*  Change  of  Climate,  etc.,  with  an  Account  of  the  most  eligible  Places 
of  Residence  for  Invalids  in  Spain,  Portugal^  Algeria^  etc, 
By  D.  J.  T.  Francis,  MD. ;  London,  1853. 

'  Du  Climat  de  TEspagne  sous  le  Rapport  Medical,'  par 
le  Docteur  E.  Cazenave  (an  Eaux  Bonnes  physician)  ; 
Paris,  1863. 

'  Spain  and  its  Climates,'  by  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. ;  London 
1866. 

'  Efemerides  Baromdtrico-M^dicas-Matritenses,*  by  Drs. 
Navarr^te,  etc.  See  also  *  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia- 
Mddica-Matritense.* 

*  Topogiafia  M^ca,'  etc,  by  Dr.  V.  Martinez  y  Montes  ; 
4to.  Malaga,  1862.  Very  valuable  to  the  invalid  who 
selects  Malaga. 

Minano*s  '  Diccionario  de  Espana  y  Portugal,*  Madoz's 
*  Diccionario,'  and  the  *  ASo  Cllnico  de  Cirugia,*  etc,  contain 
weather-tables,  which  may  be  consulted. 

Meteorological  observations  are  made  all  over  Spain 
with  great  care  and  intelligence,  and  sent  by  telegraph 
daily  from  the  diflferent  stations  to  the  central  one,  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Madrid,  and  published  in  the  official 
'Gaceta.' 

Meteorology  is  not  a  novel  science  in  Spain.    Those 

curious  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  and  become  acquainted 

with  some  now  almost-forgotten  Spanish  meteorologists  (see 

Cent.  Fahr.      Salv^  Pifialvcr,  Garrido,  etc),  may  consult  the  interesting 

*  Estudios  Meteorologicos  del  Siglo  XVIII.,*  by  Manuel  Rico  Sinovas  ; 

Madrid,  1868. 

The  accompanyiog  duwnun  shows  the  corresponding  desrees  of  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit 
ThennometerB.    C  Centigrade ;  F.  Fahrenheit. 


Mineral  Springs  and  Sea->bathing. 

*  Of  all  the  coimtries  in  Europe,  Spain  is  the  richest  in  mineral 
springs.*  Such  is  Dr.  Cazenave*s  opinion,  and  that  of  every  competent 
person  who  has  studied  the  subject ;  and  when  communications  are 
rendered  more  easy,  and  the  accommodation  improved,  the  celebrated 
springs  of  Germany  and  France  will  meet  with  considerable  competition. 
There  are  upwards  of  2000  springs — that  is,  232  more  than  in  Prance. 
Of  these,  eighty  only  are  placed  under  a  medical  inspector.  The  bathing 
estahlecimientos  are,  generally  speaking,  defective,  and  the  comforts  attend- 
ing a  cure  made  at  Luchon,  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Swalbach,  etc,  are  totally 
wanting  here.  But  the  efficacy  of  the  water,  and  that  is  the  principal 
object  in  view,  is  very  great      The  Romans  and  Moors,  both  great 
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bathen,  and  who  would  not,  tlierefore,  haye  underatood  the  Spanish 
Adirice,  'De  loe  cnarenta  uriba,  no  te  mojea  la  bairiga,'  knew  many 
spzings  and  lestoied  to  them  ;  and  thej  haye  left  yestigea  of  their  pre- 
ferenoe.  Thus,  Alhama,  a  word  applied  to  many  springs,  is  the  Arab 
^Al  Adm&n'  (Alhama  de  Aiagon,  Alhama  de  Granada);  and  Caldas, 
from  the  Roman  Calidas,  is  fonnd  in  otheis,  *  Caldas  de  Monbny,  Caldas 
de  Beyesy  Oaldetas,  etc  The  best  season  to  go  to  the  Banos  is  June  to 
S^tember.  The  establishments  belong  either  to  the  State,  piiyate 
individuals,  or  companies.  There  is  usually  great  cleanliness,  and  whole- 
some food  is  to  be  expected. 

The  most  renowned  among  Spanish  mineral  springs  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Alhama^  near  Qianada,  Carratnusa,  Alhama  (de  Aragon),  FanticoM, 
CeOona,  Arecha/oalOa,  Ahdla,  Trillo,  d  Mclar^  Caldas  de  Mtmbuy  (the 
hottest,  56  Beanmur — saline). 

Sea-bathing  can  be  enjoyed  during  summer  and  autumn  on  the  N.W. 
coests  of  Spain,  at  Gijon,  Santander,  Bilbao  (Portugalete),  and  Zarauz,  a 
^d  little  Guipuzcoan  hamlet  near  San  Sebastian.  The  latter  is  the 
most  fashionable  sea-side  resort  in  SpaiiL  On  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean there  is  excellent  searbathing  at  Valencia,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  Barcelona.  The  most  fashionable  is  the  Cabaiial  of  Valencia.  More 
south,  the  bathing  and  bathing  ettdbUeinmnio  of  Cadiz  wiU  tempt 
amateurs.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  the  temperature,  mineral 
composition,  etc,  of  the  two  seas.  The  Mediterranean  waters  are  wanner, 
less  agitated,  and  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  chlorine  of  magnesium 
(2*25  more),  etc,  than  the  Atlantic  The  waye  is  often  imperceptible 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  ;  and  swimmers  haye  neyer  any  distance  to 
go  to  meet  the  open  sea.  The  Mediterranean  water  acts,  also,  as  a 
s^iatiye,  and  must  be  preferred  by  certain  temperaments,  weak  con- 
stitntions ;  whilst  the  Atlantic  is  exciting,  produces  great  and  sudden 
reaction,  and  its  use  requires  especial  constitutions.  There  are  no 
bathing-machines,  but  thatched  huts,  tents,  or  barraques,  made  of  boards. 
The  heat  during  summer  at  Alicante  and  Malaga  is  too  intense  to  allow 
lea-bathing  to  be  beneficial  Autumn  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
eeaaon. 

Botany 

As  a  science,  has  been  yery  much  neglected  in  Spain,  as  the  scarcity  of 
works  on  the  subject  amply  testifies.  The  Spaniard  is  not  fond  of 
gardeniy  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  jardines  are  more  seldom  heard 
and  seeu  than  huertas  (huertos  also,  from  kortm), '  orchards.'  That  there 
vere  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  there  is  littde  doubt, 
and  that  of  King  Nasr,  at  Cadiz,  under  the  direction  of  the  botanist  Al 
ShaMh,  is  mentioned  more  than  once.  Medicine,  as  usual,  introduced 
the  establishment  of  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Doctor  Laguna^  1556,  in 
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his  translatdon  of  Dioscorides,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philip  IL,  entreats 
the  king  to  found  one,  which  he  curiously  says  would  torn  to  the  benefit 
of  His  Majesty's  health,  besides  encouraging  'la  disciplina  herbaria.* 
This  request  was  acceded  to,  and  a  portion  of  the  Aranjuez  gardens  was 
allotted  to  that  object  Subsequently  were  formed  the  private  gardens 
of  Simou  Tovar  (1595),  CortaviUa,  and  Jaime  Salvador,  who,  at  the  end 
ot  the  1 7th  century  formed  a  most  remarkable  one  at  San.  Juan  d*Esp^, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat,  and  whose  herbary  (at  Barcelona)  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  contains  a  goodly  collection  of  plants  sent  to 
him  by  his  friends  Toumefort,  Boerhaave,  Jussieu,  etc,  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  botanised  in  Spain.  A  Botanical  Ckurden  was  established  at 
Seville  in  the  begioning  of  the  18th  century.  That  established  at 
Madrid  by  Quer,  1755,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  French 
botanist  Rigueur^s  collection.  The  present  one  was  founded  by  Charles 
III.,  in  1774.  Several  were  subsequently  formed,  and  are  still  kept  up, 
though  rather  neglected  and  weedy.  The  principal  are  at  Madrid,  Val- 
encia, Barcelona.  The  most  important  Spanish  botanical  treatises  of 
early  times  are  included  in  books  of  medicine,  as  botany  formed  part  of 
pharmacy.  The  botany  of  Spain,  although  imperfectly  known,  is  very 
varied  and  rich,  the  range  extending  over  all  the  zones  of  vegetation 
known,  from  the  fungus,  Uredo  nivalis,  foimd  under  the  glaciers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  tropical  plants,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  banana,  tobacco,  etc 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  in  Spain  is  very  rich,  deep,  especially  the  reds 
and  yellows.  The  odour,  when  the  plant  is  not  watered,  is  delicate  and 
subtle,  but  of  no  great  intensity ;  the  size  enormous,  when  properly 
cultivated  on  irrigated  ground ;  but  this  at  the  expense  of  odour,  and,  in 
fruits,  of  savour.  At  such  heights  even  as  8950  to  12,762  ft.  (Mula- 
hacen, '  Granada  %  the  flora  is  not  destitute  of  interest  The  cryptogam- 
ous  plants  are  numerous,  and  many  quite  novel  The  Alpujarras'  herbal 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  its  variety  most  striking  as  one 
ascends,  witnessing  in  a  few  hours  all  the  phases  of  vegetation,  and  all 
the  climates.  At  elevations  varying  from  7000  to  9000  ft.  we  find  the 
juniper,  brushwood,  PotmtiUa  nivalis,  varieties  of  saxifrage,  firs  and 
birch-trees.  From  6000  to  7000  ft.  the  coniferous,  legimiinous,  rosace- 
ous, and  cyperaceous  plants  are  found,  perennials  of  great  variety,  but 
annuals  more  especially,  which  do  not  grow  much  above  this  height. 
From  3000  to  6000  ft.  the  vine  ceases  to  ripen.  But  we  find  apple, 
pear,  and  walnut  trees,  barley  and  oats.  The  zone  comprised  between  1 200 
and  3000  ft  contains  oak  forests,  chestnuts,  beech,  cereals.  At  this 
elevation  the  vine  and  maize  begin  to  cease  in  the  northern  regions,  but 
not  in  the  central,  southern,  and  eastern  latitudes  ;  and  the  olive  and  vine 
grow  and  ripen  admirably  about  the  plateaux  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  etc 
(2412  ft  and  more  above  the  sea).  From  1000  to  1200  ft  is  the  region 
of  all  cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants — ^the  pami,  sugar-cane,  the 
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oiaoge,  gojave,  wild  geraniums^  wild  GTocuses,  jonquils,  rhododendioiUy 
the  palmito  (ChamcBrops  humUis),  etc  The  botanist  ^onld  visit  care- 
fully the  Sieirasy  aboat  Cordova,  where  Dr.  Amor  y  Mayor  has  collected 
some  1500  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous  varieties.  The  Sierras 
Morena  and  de  Cuenca  have  been  aLso  little  visited.  The  Pinares  of  Yal- 
saiuythe  forests  of  Cuenca,  and  those  of  the  Cantabric  range  are  very  fine. 
The  zones  may  be  thus  classified  :  the  Northern,  or  CanUtbric,  which  offers 
plants  that  belong  to  temperate  Europe  ;  the  C^tral  r^on  is  a  transition 
between  the  former  and  that  of  most  Mediterranean  continents  within 
the  same  latitude  ;  the  Eastern,  which  is  essentially  Mediterranean  ;  and 
the  Southern,  that  bears  an  AMcan  character  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Western  regions,  very  moist,  and  less  warm  than  the  Central  and 
Eastern  portions.  Trees  once  abounded  everywhere  :  the  causes  of  their 
ecardty  may  be  sought,  not  only  in  the  despotism  of  the  Mesta  Monopolist 
Company  of  sheep-owners,  whose  flocks  prevented  plantations,  but  in  the 
*  Ordensjizas  de  Montes,'  a  law  by  which  every  two  trees  out  of  five  that 
vere  pknted  belonged  by  right  to  the  crown.  The  amount  of  timber  in 
Spain  is  detailed  in  Mariana's  'De  regis  Institutione  ;'  Toledo,  1599, 
4to,  p.  332,  very  scarce. 

There  are  several  good  Spanish  herbaries  which  botanists  may  consult 
Sherard's,  kept  at  Oxford,  contains  plants  sent  from  Spain  by  Salvador. 
The  Linnsaan  Society  of  London  possesses  that  of  Linnssus,  which  includes 
a  laige  number  of  plants  collected  in  Spain  by  LosflUng  and  AlstrcDmer. 
In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  part  of  the  very  complete  Spanish, 
Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Philippine  herbary  of  Favon,  Mutes,  and  Ruiz  ; 
many  portions  from  that  of  Sess^  y  Modno.  The  Madrid  Botanical 
Garden  possesses  some  curious  ones  of  Pavon,  Ruiz,  Sess^,  and  other  early 
Spanish  botanists,  of  Haenke  (South  American  plants),  etc.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Barcelona  contains  portions  of  Pavon's 
herbary.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  at  Madrid,  there  is  an  interesting 
Galidan  herbary,  collected  by  Pourret  We  may  also  mention,  in  Cadiz, 
that  of  Cabrera,  belonging  to  Sr.  Chape  ;  at  Malaga,  of  Sr.  Prolongo  and 
Haenseler ;  at  Mahon,  of  Sr.  Hernandez ;  in  Madrid,  of  Sr.  Qraells,  of 
Catanda,  and  of  Sr.  Solis ;  in  Granada,  of  Sr.  Aneo  y  Campo  ;  in  Seville, 
that  of  the  University.  In  the  Escorial  Library,  the  one  which  is 
supposed  eiToneousIy  to  be  Mexican,  and  formed  by  Hernandez,  Philip 
H's  doctor,  proceeded  in  reality  from  Mendoza's  Library,  and  the  plants 
aie  European.  It  is  placed  in  the  Upper  Library.  In  the  lower  one 
there  is  a  Spanish  herbary,  raised  by  Lagasca,  and  shown  to  Toumefort 
when  he  visited  Spain  in  1688.  In  the  Madrid  Academy  of  History 
there  is  a  small  one  of  Fernandez  Navarrete,  who  began  a  Spanish  flora 
before  Quer. 

Oardens^ — ^There  are  veiy  few  flower-gardens  in  Spain,  and  10  and  16 
&  an  often  paid  for  a  cBmHlia,  the  same  for  a  tiny  ramillete  (bouquet)  of 
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common  loses,  and  6  or  7  rs.  a  piece  for  davelea  (pinks).  The  only 
gardens  we  mention  for  the  attention  of  amateurs  are  the  royal  ones  of 
La  Granja,  the  neglected  ones  of  Aranjuez,  the  Due  de  Montpensiet^s  at 
Seville.  They  are  all  on  the  formal  Italian  style,  introduced  with  the 
cinquecento  fashion,  and  adopted  by  Charles  Y.,  Philip  IL,  etc  ;  and 
which  the  pseudo  Louis-Quatorzised  Philip  Y.  encouraged  considerably. 
The  finest  private  gardens  are  about  Yalencia,  Barcelona,  and  in 
Andalusia  ;  and  the  best  gardeners  are  all  Yalencianos. 

BooJb  of  Reference, — *  Curso  de  Botinica,'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Miguel  Colmeiro  ? 
Madrid,  Callega ;  3  vols.  1854 ;  with  woodcuts.  The  text  is  mostly  taken 
from  French  authors ;  but  the  organological  vocabulary  (with  the  Spanish 
equivalents  for  botanical  terms),  and  his  notes  on  the  Spanish  methods  introduced 
by  Kayo  in  1632,  'Rivinos,'  etc,  as  well  as  on  botanical  works,  are  useful ; 
and  his  'Cuadro  de  las  Familias  Natursles'  will  be  of  some  use  to  those 
botanising  in  Spain. 

'  Flora  fispeiilola,'  by  Quer ;  with  woodcuts.  Begun  in  1 764,  completed 
by  Gomez-Ortega,  scarcely  deserves  the  name 

Asso*s  'Opusculos'  on  the  plants  of  Aragon  ;  well  illustrated. 

'Iter  Hispanicum'  of  Loffling — formed  by  him  with  Linnaeus's  aid; 
illustrated. 

*■  Flore  Hispanicae  delectus,'  by  Gomez-Ort^[a  ;  with  woodcuts  by  MuBo» 
Ugena.     His  '  Decades '  are  illustrated  also. 

Boissier's  <  Voyage  Botanique  dans  le  Midi  de  PEspagne,'  Paris,  1839-45  , 
'Catilogo  Met<kUco  de  Plantas  Observadag  en  Catalu&a,*  etc,  by  Colmeiro  ; 
Madrid,  1846,  I  vol.  ;  useful  for  the  Catalonian  Flora  and  local  nomenclature. 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Spanish  botany  may  be  found  in  same  author's 
'  Lusago  Historic,'  etc  ;  Barcelona,  1842  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  a 
Spanish  flora  by  same,  in  Italian,  *Principi  che  devono  regolare  una  Flora,' 
etc,  published  at  Lucca,  1843. 

Rossmassler's  '  Reise-Erinnerungen  aus  Spanien.'     Leipzig,  1854,  2  vols. 

*■  Manual  de  Botanica  descriptiva,'  by  Cutanda  y  Amo.     2  vols.  54r. 

Cutanda's  *  Flora  de  Madrid  y  Provincias.'  i  vol  Madrid.  Mentions  more 
especially  the  flora  of  the  environs  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Castiles.     40r. 

*Apuntes  para  la  Flora  de  las  Dos  CastiUas,'  8vo,  I  vol  Madrid,  I2r. 

1849. 

Schimper's  '  Voyage  Geologico- Botanique  dans  le  Sud  de  I'Elspagne,'  in  the 
review  •  L'Institut,'  p.  189;  and  Moritz  Willkomm's  *Die  Strand,*  etc,  on  the 
steppes  or  baldios  of  Spain  ;  with  a  botanical  map.     Leipzig,  1852. 

*  Icones  et  Descrip.  Plantarum,'  illustrated,  by  Cavanilles. 

•Diagnoses  Plant,  nov.  Hispanise,'  by  Renter,  who  travelled  in  Spain  in 
1 84 1,  and  wrote  an  interesting  '  Essai  sur  la  V^etation  de  la  Nouvelle  Castille.' 
Cook's,  Townsend's,  and  Dillon's  books  on  Spain  mention  superficially  the 
plants  of  several  localities. 

Agriculture. 

A  LiOBT,  easily-worked,  and  most  fertile  soil,  a  combination  of  great  heat 
and  moisture,  absence  of  untimely  frost,  vast  extent — all  contribute  to 
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make  Spain  a  pre-eminently  agricoltoial  country  ;  «nd  tlie  Spaniard,  a 
man  of  few  wants,  has  always  pieferred  agiicoltuie  to  trade  and  indnstiy. 
The  leason  is  obvious  :  the  toi  criador^  the  sun — ^that  great  natural  fiizmer 
of  Spain — supplies  every  want,  clothes,  feeds,  and  makes  a  perpetual 
emnmer  and  harvest ;  besides  which,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  limit 
themselves  to  agriculture  by  the  circumstances  of  their  histoiy  and 
character.  Constant  wars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  want  of  roads, 
hindered  the  steady  development  of  trade.  Commerce,  which  requires 
Older,  regularity,  keeping  accounts,  intercouise  with  qtrangers,  and  some 
knowledge  of  tongues — all  things  which  a  'labrador'  knows  not,  he 
natursUy  despised.  Trade,  moreover,  was  scorned  by  proud  hidalgos, 
vhilst  &rming  has  always  been  considered  by  them  a  gentleman's  pursuit 
Like  all  soldiers,  the  Spanish  hidalgo  did  not  disdain  to  occupy  his  leisure 
hour,  between  campaigns,  with  the  cares  of  looking  after  his  estates,  thus 
living  as  the  Romans  did,  ente  et  aratro.  But  even  that  fanning  was 
prosecuted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  rude  sinews  of  war,  by 
the  production  of  flour  and  wool ;  and,  like  other  warlike  nations,  the 
Spaniards  put  great  value  on  their  flocks,  which  they  could  move  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required. 

Omnia  secum 

Armentarius  Afer  agit ;  tectumque,  laremque, 
Armaqoe,  Amydseumque  canem,  Cressamque  pharetram. 

Virgil,  Getrg^. 

Even  when  permanent  conquests  fixed  them  anywhere,  their  farm- 
houses became  castles,  their  meadows  fields  of  batde,  and  their  plough- 
men and  drovers  all  fighting  men.  Thus  a  peasantry,  all  guerilleros  to 
the  bone,  living  amid  perpetual  border  warfare,  exposed  to  the  raids  of 
the  Christians  and  icUaa  of  the  Moor,  was  not  likely  to  possess  artificial 
pasture  and  forests,  and  rather  adopted  extensive  than  intensive  agricul- 
ture. The  methods  and  implements  employed  were  preserved  as  the 
traditions  of  the  earlier  races  handed  them  down,  with  such  changes  only 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  might  suggest  The  different  races 
who  settled  in  Spain  did  so  in  those  parts  which  were  more  congenial  to 
their  temperament,  and  possessed  of  greater  similarity  to  their  own  native 
land ;  and  to  this  day  the  practices  of  agriculture  are  but  the  slow  growth 
of  the  seeds  sown  by  the  passing  rulers.  The  Basque  and  Asturian 
agticulture  is  still  that  introduced  by  Celts  and  Cantabrians  ;  the  Greek 
and  Carthaginian  methods  are  now  in  use  in  Cataluna  and  the  Mediter- 
lanean  coast  The  Goth  and  Moor  live  in  the  rural  methods,  and  the 
banner's  calendar  of  Central  and  Southern  Spain ;  and  the  Berber  and 
Bedouin  farmer,  if  landed  in  the  huerta  of  Valencia,  would  have  little  to 
^Tget  and  nothing  to  learn  anew.  Varro,  Columella,  Virgil,  and  Abu- 
Zakarias — nay.  Homer  and  Hesiod — seem  to  have  vrritten  for  the  Spanish 
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faimeiB  of  the  nineteeDth  centaiy.  The  descriptionB  of  the  cultivatioQ 
of  vines,  oliye,  and  rural  festivities  now  in  use  will  be  found  in  the  books 
of  AmoSy  Joel,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  plough,  trUlay  and  other  imple- 
ments resemble  those  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  causes  of  this  were  eofutarU  war,  which  thinned  the  population  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  once  did  not  reach  eight  millions  (though  Spain  is 
almost  twice  as  large  as  England,  and  only  one-tenth  smaller  than 
France) ;  rdigiotu  intolerance,  which  drove  away  the  industrious  Moor 
and  wealthy  Jews,  the  marrow  of  the  nation ;  hatred  to  foreigners,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  expelled  under  Philip  IL, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  declared  '  que  es  conveni- 
ente  excusar  el  trato  y  comercio  con  eJlos,  porqne  solo  sirven  hacer 
destruir  el  reino,'  adding  the  charitable  hope  that  the  king  may  oblige 
them, '  que  se  vayan  d  sus  tierras  ;'  mitgwemmerUy  and  the  heavy  taxes, 
tithes,  and  vexations  of  which  the  farming  class  was  the  object ;  the 
institution  of  La  Meita  and  other  privileged  societies  of  ganaderos 
(breeders),  creating  a  monopoly  detrimental  to  husbandly  ;  tha  ahwrption 
of  property  hy  thefew,  which  chiefly  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the 
land  conquered  from  the  Infidel  among  the  principal  military  chiefs  ;  the 
absenteeism  of  those  courtiers  who  remembered  that  they  had  estates  only 
to  exact  soldiers  or  to  raise  money  from  ;  the  ditccvery  of  America  and  a 
thirst  for  gold,  which  made  the  fanner  leave  his  hard-earned  crop  for  the 
Eldorados  of  the  New  World  ;  and,  finally,  imeeurUy  and  centraluation. 
These,  we  repeat,  are  the  causes  which  have  paralysed  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources.  When  a  pause  ensued  after  the  Peninsular  War, 
a  desire  for  rest,  which  so  strenuous  an  effort  commanded,  and  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  progress,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  though  France  had 
fjEtttened  the  Spanish  soil  with  the  bodies  of  its  generous  sons,  the  seeds 
that  she  had  dropped  in  the  furrows  which  her  sword  had  opened  now 
grew  and  prospered.  Church  property  was  sold  and  divided  ;  the  law  of 
primogeniture  was  abolished  ;  8,470,008  acres  of  forests  belonging  to  the 
State  were  declared  deeamortizablet ;  and  the  produce  in  the  year  1850 
alone  of  the  Bienee  Nacionalee  amounted  to  £1,019,360.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  a  middle  class,  a  howrgeouie,  has  sprung  up,  eager 
of  power,  of  wealth,  of  liberty,  that  scorns  an  impotent  nobility,  and 
tenders  the  hand  to  the  hardy,  though  indifferent  lower  classes.  The  price 
of  land  is  rapidly  increasing,  wages  have  risen,  security  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  organisation  of  the  Ouoardia  CiviL  Railways  are  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes.  French  books 
are  studied,  and  English  machines  are  introduced  ;  several  Government 
agricultural  schools  and  model  farms  have  been  established  at  Vitoria, 
Tolosa,  Barcelona,  Aranjuez,  Nogales  (province  of  Leon),  of  which  the 
directors  have  studied  at  Oriynon,  and  the  pupils  have  been  sent  aa 
capatatee  all  over  Spain  to  manage  large  fiirms  according  to  the  most 
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^yprored  system,  A  ^^utto  or  fiashioii  for  Rented  farming  is  even  affecting 
some  of  the  nobility,  who  now  go  as  far  even  as  three  miles  whenever 
their  estates  are  within  that  distance  of  the  Corte.  Agricultuial  exhibi- 
tions take  place  periodically  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  while  seveial 
&nnen^  dubs,  tuociaeioneBy  arise  here  and  there,  pnblish  reviewSy  and  make 
experiments.  Free-trade  is  discussed,  though  not  as  yet  adopted.  In  a 
word,  the  wheel  has  been  set  in  motion — it  turns  and  advances.  May 
Government,  the  hostile  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  and  civil  strife,  not 
drive  it  again  into  the  rut. 

Taking  the  range  of  climate  which  prevails,  and  the  principal  product 
which  it  determines,  we  shall  classify  Spain  into  five  agricultural  regions — 
riz.  that  of  the  North,  or  of  maize  ;  that  of  the  East,  or  the  orange  ; 
that  of  the  South,  or  the  vine  ;  that  of  the  West,  or  pasture  ;  and  that  of 
the  Centre,  or  com. 

The  North  Bkgion,  or  0/ Maize, 

Includes  the  northern  portion  of  Cataluna,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Basque  Pro- 
vince, Asturias,  Galicia.  The  principal  products  are  : — ^Maize  or  Indian 
com,  fruit-trees,  cattle.  Com  scarcely  ripens,  and  the  vine  produces  an 
inferior  wine,  the  acidity  of  which,  caused  by  a  relative  want  of  sun  and 
ceitain  min^als  in  the  soil,  imfits  it  generally  for  exportation.  There 
are  marked  exceptions,  of  course,  and  some  good  wine  is  produced  and 
exported  in  Cataluna,  Aragon,  and  Navarre.  Maize  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  Basque  Province,  Asturias,  and  Galicia,  where  it  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  people.  A  hectare  (2^  acres)  produces  on  an  average 
50  to  58  hectoL  (137  bushels),  weighing  60  to  70  kiL  (140  lbs.) ;  the 
straw  is  used  for  fodder  and  food  of  cattle ;  the  grain  produces  more 
batter  than  milk,  and  fattens  quickly.  It  is  sown  in  May  and  Jime,  in 
hnes  at  intervals,  ploughed  in  or  buried  with  the  foot  Weeding  takes 
place  once  (July),  and  the  reaping  in  August  or  September.  The  ears  of 
maize  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  and  hang  in  thick  golden 
clusters  around  the  £arm-windows,  and  from  under  the  projecting  roofs. 
The  thrashing  takes  place  with  flails,  or  a  special  machine.  The  produce 
reaches  700^0  ;  ^^^  requires  irrigation  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Spaiiu 
Although  there  are  very  large  estates  in  Aragon  and  Cataluna,  property 
k  very  much  divided ;  farms  seldom  extend  over  seven  acres.  The 
wooden  plough  is  used,  with  an  orejera,  or  share  ;  but  cultivation  is  more 
practised  with  a  two-pronged  fork,  lat/Uf  the  identical  mattocks  mentioned 
in  Froiasarfs  *  Chronicle,'  and  CJhurchill,  *  The  Duellist,'  book  1 1.  The 
Aragonese  make  use  of  the  azadon,  or  pickaxe,  and  are  first-rate  at  digging. 
Gieen  hedges  divide  property  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  West — an  old 
tradition,  handed  down  by  their  forefathers,  the  Celts  and  Cantabrians 
(Viigil,  Georg.  book  2,  v.  370  ;  Caesar,  217) ;  but  in  Cataluna  there  are 
none,  as  neither  in  Caistile,  for  '  the  hidalgo  cannot  wall  in  S^ain,*  says 
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the  pioud  legialatioiL  of  ancient  tunes,  and  instead  they  have  land-maiks, 
mojimu — that  is,  mere  stones  placed  de  comun  (tcuerdo,  and  never  trans- 
gressed— ^  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighhoni^s  land-mark  which  they 
of  old  have  set  in  thine  inheritance '  (Dent  xiz.  14) ;  and  in  the  Gothic 
legislation,  he  who  dared  to  break  through  a  hedge  received  fifty  laabes 
(For.  Tur.  b.  8,  tit  2,  cap.  6  and  7) ;  the  Basques,  therefore,  make  thero, 
as  Chaucer  says,  '  a  hegge  as  thicke  as  a  castel  walL'  The  hills  are 
clothed  with  timber  ;  chestnuts,  pears,  and  apple-trees  grow  plentifully  on 
the  slopes ;  and  excellent  cider,  pomarada^  is  made.  The  rotation  of 
crops  is  biennial :  JLnt  year,  wheat  or  clover,  turnips,  and  red  clover ; 
stc<ynd  year,  Indian  com,  beans,  and  turnips.  The  cattle  are  short-homed, 
small ;  us^  for  milk,  and  the  plough  in  lieu  of  oxen  and  mules  ;  mostly 
imported  from  Brittany  and  SaJitander ;  and  yield  4  to  10  quarts  a-day. 

The  South  Rbgion,  or  of  Vines, 

Includes  Seville,  Cadiz,  Qranada,  all  Andalucia.  The  soil  here  teema 
with  generation  ;  the  fertility  is  especially  great  in  irrigated  soils,  where 
abundance  and  size  make  up  for  want  of  flavour  and  delicacy.  The  hills 
abound  with  timber.  An  aramada  (an  English  acre  all  but  a  tenth)  is 
valued  in  the  province  of  Seville  to  produce  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


Irrigatbd  Soil. 

Non-Ikkigated. 

For  Cereals. 

Fruit. 

Olive. 

Viiic. 

CereaU. 

Future. 

FocesL 

;f8/l8/4 

;fi5/2/8 

£i9l2l 

;fio/2/3 

;f7/i2/6 

jTzllili 

£9liib 

Property  is  very  little  divided,  and  some  estates  in  the  province  of  Cadiz 
amount  to  36,000  aranz.,  in  which  800  mules  plough  the  land,  and  are 
valued  about  £l  60,000,  such  as  that  of  Enrile  and  Velazquez.  The  wages 
are  3^  to  6r.  (8|d.  to  15d.)  arday ;  the  produce  4  to  5  per  cent 

The  Ftfi€.*--Spain  possesses  a  soil  especially  suited  to  its  cultivation, 
and  though  grown  all  over  the  country,  this  is  its  native  district.  The 
different  modes  of  cultivating  it  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The 
ground  is  first  deeply  ploughed,  then  lai^  and  deep  hoyos  (pits),  two  to 
three  yards  distant,  are  dug,  the  intervals  being  shorter  if  the  soil  is  turned 
with  the  pickaxe.  Wine  is  produced  in  two  and  a  half  to  four  years  after 
the  planting,  an  aranzada  yielding  from  80  to  300  arrobas  of  grape,  con- 
stituting a  cargaj  or  load  ;  that  is,  8  arrobas  of  grape  produce  3  arrobas 
of  wine.  In  some  parts,  however,  2  arrobas  of  grape  make  1  of  wine  (an 
arxoba,  3^  gallons).  The  cost  of  vintage  (vendeja) — ^treading  (pisa)  yielding 
the  most  (arregio  de  mosto) — ^averages  3r.  (7d.)  per  caiga.  The  vineyards 
axe  guarded  by  sheds  and  turrets,  just  as  in  Numbers  xxiL  26. 

*  For  fuller  particulari  on  Spanish  vine,  ace  page  xUr.         T 
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The  Ouvx  grows  eveiywlieie  in  Spain,  but  more  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  south.  The  most  celebrated  are  in  Coidoya,  the  olivarei  of 
Caleia,  Luoena,  and  Montoro  in  the  proTince  of  Jaen  ;  those  of  Andujar, 
Bailen,  and  La  Aldea ;  those  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Granada  are  also 
excellent ;  howbeit,  the  Sevillanas  bear  the  palm.  The  cnltiTation  is  ill 
understood.  The  best  soil  for  the  olive  is  that  where  limestone  prevails, 
and  the  best  species  is  the  comicabra.  A  fanega  (1^  bushel)  of  olives 
gives  15  to  IB  Iba.  of  oiL  An  aranzada  produces  12  arrobas,  which 
make  325  9m.  of  oil ;  this  is  the  minimum  type.  The  value  of  12 
arrobas  produced  by  an  aranzada  is  550r.,  the  cost  to  produce  them  35  Or. 
The  liquid  amount  is  about  1200r.  {£12  :  10&} ;  each  olive-tree  gives 
half-arlkn^a  of  olives  per  year,  and  the  aranzada  20  to  25  ;  but  trees 
are  known  to  yield  as  much  as  8  and  more.  They  are  planted  in  rows  ; 
a  branch  is  cat  in  January,  the  end  opened  by  four  slits ;  it  is  then 
planted,  banked,  and  watered  for  two  or  three  years,  and  pruned  into 
four  or  five  branches.  They  begin  to  produce  at  the  eighth  year,  but 
twelve  and  eighteen  are  necessary  to  reach  the  highest  produce.  The 
beny  in  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Spain  does  not  ripen  till  the 
end  of  December,  but  in  Andalusia  early  in  the  autumn.  The  process 
for  making  oil  is  very  primitive,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being  often  ran- 
cid and  inferior  to  the  French.  Olives  are  also  preserved  to  be  eaten 
whole ;  for  this  they  are  picked  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  steeped 
in  brine.  The  olive  is  nutritious,  but  heating.  Most  of  the  sorts  used 
now  bear  the  old  Roman  names  (CSolumeUa,  5-8).  They  are  dearer  now 
than  they  were  at  Rome,  when '  olei  librss  duodensB  assibus  *  (Pliny,  1 5, 1 ). 
Oil,  aeeite,  the  Arab's  azzait,  is  a  substitute  for  butter  and  grease  in  Spain. 
They  make  with  it  a  dish  called  miffoiy  which  is  a  compound  of  crumbs 
of  bread  fried  with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper — the  Latin  poet^s  '  mica  vocor 
quid  sim  eemis  csenatio  parva ;'  and  gazpacho,  or  bread  soaked  in  oiL 
The  oil  consumed  in  Spain  amounts  to  6,556,500  gallons,  being  4  galls. 
6  pints  per  bead  ;  while  the  consumption  of  meat  is  23*03  lbs.  The  oil 
exported  in  1860  was  371,734  anobas,  valued  at  20,444,065r. 

In  this  district  the  vegetables  are  excellent,  some  of  enormous  size. 
The  Cordovese  artichokes  were  a  relish  at  Rome  (Pliny,  19,  8).  Melons 
{(mdrefueliu)  and  water-melons  (saiufuu),  citrons  and  linus,  are  most  ex- 
qnidte ;  so  are  the  pomegranates  {granadai)  which  were  sent  to  Abdur-r- 
rii^man  from  Baghdad,  and  therefore  called  jafaries — ^Arabic^,  travellers. 

The  Eaot  Rxoion,  or  of  Oiuqtos-Trbks, 

Inclndea  £.  and  S.  Cataluna,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murda,  Malaga.  This 
is  the  paradise  of  the  fEmning  Moor,  Uie  richest  soil  in  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  best  cultivated ;  every  tropical  plant  grows  and  thrives  admirably 
^liee,  sugar,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  silk,  com.    Taking  Castellon  for  average 
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type,  tlie  hanegada  (32  square  poles)  is  valued  from  2000t.  (J21)  to  4000r. 
(;£42),  if  irrigated  ;  the  rent  and  value  of  the  Huerta  (orchard)  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  and  growth  of  the  plantations.  The  nanrnjaJLen 
(orange-grounds)  are  divided  into  three  classes  on  an  average  ;  the  hec- 
tare is  valued  at  98,000  reals,  each  tree  produces  700  reals,  and  the 
hanegada  contains  about  twenty  trees.  The  arrendamiento  (farming-lease) 
of  a  hanegada  planted  with  orange-trees,  from  16  to  20  years  old,  is  250 
reals  (£2  :  128.) — ^viz.  1 220r.  per  hectare  (2j^  acres) ;  the  trees  begin  to  bear 
fruit  after  the  sixth  year,  and  improve  up  to  20  years,  after  which  they 
degenerate  ;  they  flower  in  March.  '  It  rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant 
vigorous  enough  to  have,  like  the  orange-tree,  at  once  beautiful  Bhiziing 
leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  delicious  nourishing  fruit  *  {Speetator^  mem. 
155).  The  exportation  is  very  considerable  ;  and  in  1860  it  amounted 
to  209,013  millares,  and  138,199  arrobas  of  citrons,  both  valued  about 
£240,000  ;  the  greatest  exportation  is  to  England,  where  the  entrance 
for  home  consumption  amoimts  to  upwards  of  a  million  bushels  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  They  are  picked  in  October,  when  they  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  boxes  containing  700  to  1000 
each,  and  worth  to  the  importer  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  ; 
they  ripen  during  the  voyage.  The  finest  naranjales  are  at  Ricote, 
Murcia,  at  CuUera,  Alcira,  Gandia,  Carcagente. 

Rice, — Considerably  produced  and  consumed  in  this  region  ;  intro- 
duced by  the  Carthaginians  and  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  who  called  it 
arrdz,  and  sowed  it  on  both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  soil  :  it  is  now 
principally  produced  in  marshy  swamps,  called  marjales  or  arrowzales^ 
ague-feeders,  that  produce  great  mortality  among  the  cultivators.  A  hec- 
tare produces  20  to  60  hectolitre  of  grain  (a  hect  =  5^  qrs.,  and  the 
stalks  weigh  85  cwt.)  The  fertility  which  100  kilogrammes  of  rice-grain 
and  straw  draw  from  the  soil  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  136  kiL  of 
good  manure. 

Sygar-Cane,  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  is  limited  to  the  province  of 
Malaga  ;  the  cultivation  does  not  extend,  owing  to  American  competition  ; 
grows  only  on  irrigated  soil.  The  sugar  produced  is  only  10  per  cent, 
whilst  in  Cuba  15*4  to  17*6  ;  a  hectare  of  sugar-cane  yields  2900  kiL  of 
sugar.  This  Arab  tukhir  and  Sanscrit  sarkara  was,  according  to  some, 
imported  from  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  exported  by  the  Spaniards 
to  St  Domingo,  though  indigenous  in  that  coimtry. 

The  Bamn. — ^There  are  pasas  of  three  sorts — ^moscatel,  de  sol  (sun 
raisin)  and  lejias,  so  called  from  the  liquor  ley  in  which  they  are  dipped, 
composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil,  after  which  they  go  through  the  usual 
process  of  drying  in  the  sun.  The  finest  are  those  from  Malaga,  which 
fetch  a  third  more  than  any  other  in  the  London  market  Those  im- 
ported to  England  from  Spain  in  1857  were  231,854  cwt 

Batatas  {CcnvolviUtis  batatas^  L.) — ^Another  produce  of  Malaga,  im- 
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ported  from  South  America  ;  UBed  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  excellent  when 
boiled,  planted  in  spring,  and  taken  up  in  autumn.  A  hectare  yields 
thirtj  to  sixty  thousand  kiL     The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle. 

SiUtB. — Chiefly  at  Valencia,  where  the  mulbeny  grows  admirably,  and 
the  silk  is  excellent.  The  methods  practised  lire  antiquated  ;  the  Fhalcma 
hombyx  is  commonly  employed.  The  cocoon  weighs  only  2  grammes,  whilst 
that  of  the  Bcmbyx  atlas,  at  the  Vincennes  model-farm,  weighs  9.  It  is  on 
the  increase ;  and  in  1 860, 530,870  lbs.  were  exported,yalued  at  £l  1 3,675. 

CettaiL — ^The  soil  and  climate  are  Dftvourable,  but  man  is  unequal  to 
either.  In  Motril  (province  of  Granada),  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  1781  maijales  produced  12,000  arrobas  (300,000  lbs.)  The 
Arabs  cultivated  it  on  the  Andalusian  sea-shore.  We  have  seen  fine 
specimens  at  Elche  (Alicant).  A  hectare  (2^  acres)  yields  in  a  quin- 
quennio,  or  period  of  five  years,  5200  kil.  (102  cwts.),  which,  at  the  lowest 
price  (4r.  25c  per  kiL,  lO^d.),  are  valued  at  26,100r.  (;£272),  the  expenses 
to  18,495r.9  the  net  produce  being  therefore  1540r.  (;£15  :  16  :  6)  per  hec- 
tare ;  whilst  in  Algeria  the  maximum  produce  is  1 200r.  {£l  2  : 1  Os.)  per  hec- 
tare. In  1808  there  were  as  many  as  forty  thousand  maijales  planted  in 
MotEil ;  it  decreased  again  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  is  very  slowly  re- 
covering. Land  is  very  cheap,  and  were  English  companies  to  buy  up  a  large 
extent,  and  cultivate  cotton,  the  result  would,  no  doubt,  prove  satisfactory. 

Irrigation. — ^The  huei'tas  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  vegas  of  Granada, 
are  the  great  centres  of  irrigation.  The  celebrated  tribunal  de  las 
Aguas,  at  Valencia,  applies  to  this  day  the  code  of  laws  introduced  by  the 
Goths  and  Arabs.  The  noria,  or  Arab  anaoura,  is  a  large  water-wheel, 
armed  with  jars  (alcabuces)  which  descend  into  the  well,  and,  as  they  rise, 
following  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  discharge  their  contents  into  a  reservoir. 
There  is  irrigation  by  agua  de  pi4  (running  water)  and  agua  de  noria, 
artefacto,  arte,  as  these  wheek  are  called,  according  to  the  province  where 
they  are  employed.  By  means  of  irrigation.  Alfalfa  (Lucerne)  is  mowed 
twelve  to  sixteen  times.  Guano  is  now  much  employed  by  farmers  in 
the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  and  in  1862,  16,000  tons  were  used.  The  neces- 
sity of  irrigation,  and  when  obtained,  in  this  parched-up  soil,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  value  of  land,  will  appear  evident  when  we  state  that, 
whilst  in  the  province  of  Murcia  unirrigated  (tecano)  land  sells  from  £1 2 
to  £30  per  acre,  irrigated  (reffodio)  land  fetches  prices  varying  from  ;£300 
to  £600.  In  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  the  proportion  is  £6  to  ;£1 2  in  the 
first  case,  and  ;£300  to  X400  in  the  second.  Again,  while  the  value  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  Ib  in  Lombardy  £8,  and  in  Piedmont 
17s.  6d,  it  is  often  sold  in  Spain  at  the  rate  of  £300  the  cubic  foot  per 
second,  and  sometimes  exceeds  this  price. 

The  West  Ribgion,  or  of  Pasture, 
Indndes  Eetremadura  and  portions  of  Leon :  contains  little  more  than 
59  inhabitants  per  square  \eagae ;  conEists  of  large  wastes,  valdios,  and 
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posture-land.  The  agriculture  is  strictly  pastoral.  A  company  of  aheep 
proprietors,  called  Concejo  de  la  Mesta,  was  established  in  ]  556,  to  which 
most  exclusiye  and  arbitrary  privileges  were  granted.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury they  possessed  seven  millions  of  sheep,  in  the  17th  century  only 
two  and  a  half.  It  was  suppressed  in  1834,  and  the  remnant,  the  now 
unprivileged  Associacion  de  Qanaderos,  possesses  only  five  millions.  The 
flocks  are  divided  into  estantea  (stationary)  and  tnjuhumanUs,  or  migratory, 
and  divided  into  detached  cabanas  (from  the  Greek  kapane,  a  stable),  of 
about  10,000  head  each.  The  highland  summer  pastures  are  caJled 
agoitaderos  (August,  from  agostarj  to  be  parched  with  heat,  as  meita  comes 
from  mesial,  a  barren  imcultivated  land),  and  are  quitted  about  October 
for  the  invemadorea,  winter  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  ;  each  cabana  is 
directed  by  a  Mayoral,  or  Merino,  who  has  imder  his  orders  fifty  shep- 
herds. The  free  sheep-walks, '  Canada  de  Paso,'  now  suppressed,  wer« 
90  ft.  wide,  and  were  left  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  an  organisation  and 
custom  well  known  to  the  ancients.  (Pliny,  21, 10  ;  Varro,  22, 10  ;  2,  2.) 
The  merino  breeds  were  so  called  from  the  conductor's  name  (whence  those 
jurisdictional  districts  called  merindadeM^  etymologically  to  divide,  to 
separate,  as  in  Nnvarre,  to  this  day).  Spanish  sheep  were  always  cele- 
brated, and  some  fetched  at  Rome  as  much  as  £200  (Columella,  b.g.  42). 
Qeorge  III.  was  a  great  patron  of  the  breed,  and  the  late  king  of  Saxony 
imported  it.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  care  and  intelligence  shown  by 
English  and  Germans,  and  the  neglect  of  Spanish  breeders,  that  the  wool 
trade  with  Spain  has  become  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Brazil,  and  merinoi  are  now  imported  from  those  countries  to 
regenerate  the  Spanish  breeds  1  Spain  in  1859  possessed  about  seven- 
teen and  a  half  mUlion  head.  The  net  produce  of  a  sheep  is  4r.  to  6r., 
and  the  price  33r.  to  36r. 

Swine  are  another  produce  of  this  region,  and  the  bacon  and  hams  of 
Montanches  and  the  strong  chorizos  are  celebrated  all  over  Spain. 

The  Central  Rboion,  or  of  Corn, 

Includes  the  Castiles  S.  of  Leon,  Mancha,  etc.  This  region  consists  of  vast 
treeless  plains,  where  com  thrives  wonderfully,  and  might  indeed  become 
the  granary  of  the  world.  An  aranzada  (nearly  an  acre)  is  in  general 
sown  with  a  fanega  and  5  cuartillos  (1|  bushel) ;  in  Andalusia  it  yields 
from  13  to  20  fanegadas.  A  fanegada  of  land  in  Castile  yields  9  to  30. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  com,  all  divided  under  the  heads  of 
^afivvanoi  and  eaiUmacizoB — that  is,  blandos  and  duros  ;  90  lbs.  weight  of 
wheat  yield  115  lbs.  of  bread.  Much  barley  is  also  grown,  but  is  princi- 
pally given  to  horses  and  cattle.  The  great  wheat  districts  are  Psdenda, 
Valladolid,  Zamora,  with  Old  Castile,  ^  tierras  de  pran  llevar'  is  applied  to 
land  which  grows  it  more  especially.  All  corn  is  sown  broadcast  on  fallow 
land  and  ploughed  in  ;  the  sowing  takes  places  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber.    In  the  spring  the  esearda  (weeding)  takes  placej  and  in  July  and 
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Aiigost  the  reaping  b^mB,  wMch  is  done  with  the  sickle,  not  the  scythe, 
a  slower  but  sorer  process  in  this  climate.  The  thrashing-floors  («ra«), 
la  triUoy  the  wooden  or  stone  roller  used  in  some  disticts,  and  in  others 
the  treading  the  com  with  moles  or  oxen,  are  all  Eastern  importations, 
and  soch  as  practised  now  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  The  ploogh  is  an 
eha-teee,  cUamo  negro  (Ulmtu  n^^)y  stripped  of  its  bark  and  branches, 
nve  a  lower  one,  which  is  sharpened  and  coated  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
iron ;  the  tronk  forms  the  pole,  and  lies  obliqoely  between  the  oxen  or 
moles*  heads  ;  no  traces,  no  reins  are  needed,  the  voice  alone  soffices  to 
guide  the  yuntOy  and  the  ga^km  follows  rather  than  directs  the  ploogh, 
holding  the  single  handle  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  short  goad 
{gmHofC^  scrapes  off  the  mod,  roots,  etc.  £ot  the  goad  he  mani^es  to 
leave  bc^iiind  in  the  aperoy  which  is  often  two  or  three  leagoes  distant ; 
and  he  will  go  on  singing,  as  he  plooghs,  some  wild  ditty  to  the  winds 
and  his  lass,  looking  back  rather  than  forward,  contraiy  to  the  injonc- 
tioa  of  the  Bible.  The  vertedera  (veraoir),  or  iron-share  ploogh  is  little 
known,  nor  rollers  and  harrows,  as  we  onderstand  them.  The  ploogbing 
is  veiy  light,  what  the  Romans  called  scarijlcatio.  The  farrows  seldom 
exceed  eight  inches ;  its  different  operations  are  redoced  to  4  rejas  ;  the 
plough  costs  from  60r.  to  75r.  (lOs.  5d.  to  158.  7d.,  and  weighs  25  lbs.), 
and  weighs  one  airoba ;  ploogbing  otherwise  is  scorned,  '  arado  rabodo 
T  labrador  barbodo/  The  rotation  of  crops  is  onknown,  and  woold 
scaioely  be  possible  withoot  manore  or  water.  The  most  osual  system 
is  that  of  ano  y  ve9  (every  other  year).  Thos  the  soil  only  bears  a  crop 
every  second  year,  and  retts — ^that  Ib,  xb  manored  by  the  air — ^the  other. 
Wages  vary  from  4r.  to  7r.  (from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.)  The  Castilian  labra- 
dores  are  far  from  indolent,  rise  with  the  cock,  and  are  harder  workers 
than  is  generally  belieTed. 

Safrouy  azafnm  (Arabic^  sajffrdj  yellow),  is  also  extensively  grown  ; 
and  garbanzos  (deer,  unde  Cicero,  whose  wart  was  like  one).  This  chick- 
pea, the  French  pois^uAe,  is  fSannaceoos,  somewhat  fade^  bot  JilU  the 
hwAe^  and  that  is  all  that  is  reqoired.  It  is,  moreover,  grown  withoot 
inrigadon,  and  yields  plentifol  crops.  This  pea,  qoite  a  Spanish  pro- 
dace  ('  Espana,  la  tieira  de  los  garbanzos*),  enters  largely  into  the  daily 
food  of  the  poor  and  rich  man  alike,  for  the  olla  or  pochero  appears  on 
the  qoeen's  table  every  day,  as  it  does  between  the  crossed  legs  of  the 
squatting  albanil,  or  plonghboy.  The  olla  {olla,  a  pot,  a  pipkin)  or 
pochero,  and  also  ooddoy  is  the  Spanish  staple  dish.  It  is  a  compoond 
of  stringy,  dried-op  beef,  boiled  garbanzos,  bacon,  cabbage,  chicken 
(victims  generally  of  raiod  decline),  reUvU  by  highly-spiced  chorizo,  etc., 
all  boiled  and  served  together.  Qoantity  replaces  qoality,  and  it  satisfies 
all  Spanish  stomachs,  even  that  of  the  fastidioos  Cora,  whose  happiness 
is  sommed  op  in  it. 

Stt  oUa,  so  mba,  .  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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The  algaiToba  {OHum  minanthoB^  L.)  is  Yerj  much  grown,  and  is 
especially  used  for  cattle  ;  10  to  15  hectols.  are  produced  in  a  hectare. 
The  flour  made  with  it  is  excellent  for  milk-cows  ;  grows  on  non-irri- 
gated soil ;  two  species,  black  and  white ;  the  grains  are  sometimes  called 
Aibejones. 

Books  of  Reference, — 'Curso  de  Economia  rural  Espafiola,^  by  Tablada. 
Excellent,  in  course  of  publication.     Madrid,  Cuesta,  1864. 

'  Manual  de  la  CoDstrucdon  de  las  Maquinas  aratorias,'  by  same.  Madrid, 
1852. 

*  Manual  de  Riegos  y  Prados,*  by  same. 

*  Henera's  Treatise  of  General  Agriculture,'  published  15 13  (several  editions 
since),  may  be  consulted. 

« Elementos  de  Agric.,'  by  Blanco  y  Fernandez.     Madrid,  1857, 

*  Abu  Zakaria's  Moorish  Agric'  (dates  12th  century),  and  was  written  for 
the  use  of  the  Sevillian  Moors,  fotmd  in  £bnu-l-Awm^'s  Book  of  Agriculture. 
Translated  by  SdSor  Banqueri.     Madrid,  2  fol.  vols.,  1802. 

The  best  periodicals  are  <  La  EspaiSa  Agrioola,'  and  *  Eco  de  la  Ganaderia.' 

Wine. 

The  celebrity  of  Spanish  wine  was  great  even  in  olden  times.  That  it 
was  exported  to  England  and  France  as  early  as  the  16th  century  there 
is  no  doubt  SpaQlsh  wines  have  lately  superseded  Madeira  and  other 
white  ones  ;  and  when  the  Spanish  red  wines  become  better  known, 
Bordeaux  will  sustain  a  serious  competition.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  the  Spanish  wines  are — fulness  of  body  (ctt«yo),  strength  derived 
from  its  natural  spirituosity  (enealtigado)^  absence  of  acidity,  owing  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  very  high  flavour  or  bouquet,  and  great  durability, 
in  the  whites  more  especially.  The  principal  white  wines  are — Jerez, 
Malaga,  Manzanilla  ;  the  roi^Valdepenas,  Arganda,  Benicarl6. 

White, — Jerez,  or  Sherry,  pronounced  *  Haraz,'  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIL,  and  became  a  general  favourite  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  sack  mentioned  so  often  in  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ('the  vertue  of  sack') ;  of  Ben  Jonson  (*  An 
Epigram,'  etc.) ;  and  in  Shakspeare  (Hen.  IV.,  pt  1,  etc.)  alludes  to 
Canary  only.  The  favourite  drink  of  Sir  John  FalstafF  was,  however, 
Xerez,  not  Canary  ;  and  Shakspeare  plainly  marks  the  difference  :- — *  A 
good  sherris-BSXik.  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the 
braine  ;  the  second  propertie  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of 
the  blood '  (Hen.  IV.,  pt  2,  act  iv.)  Whether,  now,  sack  comes  from 
secoy  dry,  or  otherwise,  as  Ducange  expresses  it,  we  leave  to  the  learned. 
The  exportation  has  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years,  and  that  is  the 
best  commentary  upon  its  value  and  favour.  In  1841  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Jerez  to  all  parts,  14,773  butts  of  30  arrobas  each,  value 
;£440,000;  in  1860  there  were  30,726  butts,  value  ;£!, 400,000  ;  in 
1862,  34,314  butts — the  largest  exporters  being  Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Byass, 
and  Co.,  amounting  to  5426  butts ;  and  next  P.  Domecq,  3392  butts. 
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The  demand,  especially  for  old  aheny,  is  enoimoiu  ;  and  the  prices  are 
likely  to  increase.  Moreover,  the  vintages  for  some  time  past  have  been 
Bcan^,  owing  to  scorching  African  winds,  absence  of  rain,  and  other 
causes.  Sherry  is  made  with  Jerez  grapes,  but  of  great  many  sorts  and 
difference  of  flavour.  Tlie  process  for  making  this  wine  is  thus  carried 
on : — The  grapes  are  carefally  gathered  and  sorted,  and  exposed  upon 
reed  mats,  where  the  sun  dries  them ;  eight  or  ten  days  suffice,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  sun  and  varieties  of  fruit — a  process  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  lib.  iL,  v.  229.  The  grapes  are  then  taken  to  the  la^r,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  presses  (prensas),  before  which  they  are 
trampled  under  foot,  just  as  was  done  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Palestine 
(Isaiah  xviL  10  and  Jer.  xlviiL  33),  and  by  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  and 
all  Eastern  nations,  for  where  the  sun  rules  paramount,  most  agricultnral 
practices,  and  others  indeed,  never  vary  ;  and  of  these  it  may  be  truly 
Bald,  nil  nomtm  sub  9oU^  as  most  inventions  and  innovations  of  the  frost- 
bitten Northerner  tend  to  making  artificial  sons  with  coals,  manures,  forests, 
gUsi,  etc  The  system  of  trampling  the  grape  under  foot  was  prohibited 
in  Charlemagne's  time  (Cap.  year  800).  The  must  or  juice  {moskf)  is  put 
into  botas,  where  it  undergoes  fermentation.  When  the  latter  is  com- 
pleted fjjL  January),  and  the  must  is  made  wine,  it  is  racked  from  the 
lees  and  left  to  itself  for  four  or  five  years — ^the  age  requisite  for  ex- 
portation. When  it  enters  this  stage  (mac^ura^ton),  it  is  clarified  ;  which 
process  is  done  by  dissolving  a  fatty  substance  in  the  whites  of  twenty 
eggs  per  bota,  and  the  compost  poured  into  it  and  stirred  for  mixing, 
then  allowed  to  settle,  and  afterwards  racked  oflf  into  another  bota  (a 
butt,  iwt  a  skin).  Now  an  important  operation  takes  place  ;  the  wine 
{d  caMo^  as  it  is  technically  called)  receives  a  small  addition  of  madre 
Tino  {madrey  mother),  or  very  rich  old  wine,  the  crime  de  la  crimen  and 
treasured  up,  as  the  old  Dutchmen  kept  with  jealous  eye  their  bulbs  of 
tulips.  The  quantity  of  mother  wine  is  every  year  made  up  by  other 
▼ine,  old  too,  but  younger  than  the  alma  mater  itself  To  bear  exporta- 
tion, a  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  part  of  brandy  is  added — that  is,  about  l7o  > 
This  for  genuine  sherry.  Imitations  receive  6"*/^  and  77o  o^  spirit,  and 
iometimes  more. 

There  are,  under  the  sorts  of  dry  and  sweet  sherry,  two  varieties  of 
each.  Ist.  Dry  Sherry — Jerez  seco,  or,  properly,  Englirii  Sherry.  There 
is  pale,  Jerez  claro,  sometimes  called  ambar,  and  brown  or  golden,  Jerez 
oseoro.  The  former  is  generally  new  raw  wine  (from  four  to  five  years 
old) ;  the  latter  owes  its  rich  colour  to  age.  There  is  between  the  straw- 
ipajiio)  coloured  and  the  deep  golden  a  golden  sherry,  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both ;  we  believe  Tio  P^  also  belongs  to  this  dass. 
This  latter  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  produced  in  small  quantities  ] 
lot  let  the  real  connoisseur,  whose  palate  is  not  used  up  by  fashion  and 
prejudice,  taste  it,  and  he  will  have  no  other.  The  second  is  JertM 
AmeniiUado,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  highly  aromatic  filbert  or  almond- 
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like  aroma  of  the  wine  grown  near  MontOla  (near  Cordova).  It  is  also 
drier  ;  the  colour  is  more  or  less  deep  pajizo,  the  lightest  being  the  oldest 
wine.  These  two  dry  sherries,  so  different  in  colour  and  flavour  and 
scent,  proceed,  however,  from  the  same  grapes  (whose  sorts  have  not  pro- 
bably been  sufficiently  studied  separately),  and  thus  often  several  botas 
contain  must  from  the  same  press,  and  yet  part  becomes  amontillado  and 
the  other  dry  sherry.  The  latter  is  ridier  than  the  former,  but  inferior 
in  bouquet  The  transformation  takes  place  during  the  first  or  second 
year  ;  by  what  means  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  amontillado  is  less 
abundant  and  dearer,  and  serves  to  enrich  poorer  sherries — that  is,  not  to 
add  cuerpo  (body),  but  aroma.  The  grapes  from  which  these  two  dry  wines 
are  made  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  only  ;  the  sweet 
wines  require  ten  or  twelve,  so  that  they  become  almost  raisins  (j)a»a»). 

Sweet  Sherry  consists  of  three  sorts ;  Pajarete,  Moscatel,  and  Pedbro- 
Gimenez.  The  Pajarete  is  made  from  the  Pedro-Oimenez  grapes,  which  are 
sweeter  than  the  sheny  grape,  and  are  left  exposed  to  the  sun  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  thus  become  in  a  way  sun-raisins,  or  pasas.  The  name 
comes  from  that  of  the '  hamlet  of  Pe\]arete,'  where  it  was  first  made.  There 
is  scarcely  any  difference  between  it  and  Pedro-Gimenez,  both  proceeding 
from  the  same  grape.   Its  colour  is  dark,  its  flavour  that  of  the  natural  grape. 

Moscatel  is  made  with  the  Muscat  grapes,  which  are  sweeter  still  than 
the  two  former,  and  darker  also.  There  is,  besides,  a  delicious  sweet 
sherry,  called  '  Malvasia,'  superior  in  all  respects  to  Lachryma-ChrLsti, 
not  unlike  Pajarete,  but  not  abundantly  produced,  and  dear. 

Sherries,  when  genuine,  keep  for  an  infinite  time,  there  beingbotas  of  one 
hundred  years  old.  Age  darkens  the  colour  of  sweet  sherries  and  lightens 
that  of  dry  ones.  The  wine  can  be  bottled  in  a  very  few  daysafter  its  arrival 

It  forms  no  deposit  (peso).  The  basLs  of  adulterated  sherry  consiBts, 
on  an  average,  of  pale  malt,  sulphuric  acid,  flavoured  from  the  bitter 
almond  oil,  with  a  high  percentage  of  alcoholic  spirit. 

The  most  celebrated  wine  in  Spain,  after  sherry,  is  Malaga,  There 
are  two  sorts — dry  and  sweet  The  latter  is  the  well-known  ^  Mountains ' 
of  olden  time.  The  annual  produce  exceeds  40,000  pipas ;  691,403 
arrobas  of  wine  were  produced  in  1859,  of  which  three-fourths  are  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  England.  The  average 
price  is  £6  per  butt,  and  excellent  Frasanejo — very  old — may  be 
obtained  for  £l  the  arroba.  About  one-twelfth  part  of  dry  Malaga  con- 
sists  of  brandy.  LagrimaSy  the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  of  all,  is,  as 
its  name  poetically  indicates,  the  team  or  droppings  of  the  ripe  grape 
himg  up  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  obtained  wiUiout  pressure.  They  are 
of  different  qualities,  varying  from  60r.  to  lOOr.  the  arroba.  Besides 
these  several  liqueurs,  brandies  are  manufiuitured  in  the  district,  and 
Oura9ao,  Anisette  de  Bordeaux,  etc,  well  imitated. 

Mamanilla, — A  most  delicious,  highly-flavoured,  and  stomachic  white 
wine,  made  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  near  Cadiz,  and  so  called  from 
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the  iight  Gamomile  fynantanilla)  flavour,  contained  in  the  grape.  It  is  a 
light  wine,  veiy  wholesome^  and  seldom  adnltexated.  It  ought  to  ho 
prefeired  to  inferior  mad^-up  shenie& 

MofOHloL — ^White,  diy,  exquisitely  flavoured,  made  at  Montilla,  near 
CordoTa ;  deeerves  to  he  hetter  known.  There  are  several  other  good 
light  white  wines  made  in  OatalnfJa — such  as  Malvasia  de  Sitjes,  Cullera, 
Alella,  Taja,  etc.     Champagne  is  made  at  LogroHo  and  in  Aragon. 

Red  Winet. — The  hest  vin  ordinaire,  vino  de  paito,  is  Yaldepeuas, 
near  Madrid.  Were  the  vines  hetter  cultivated  and  the  elaboracion  better 
ftttended  to,  thia  wine,  the  produce  of  Buigundian  vines  transplanted 
here,  would  hear  exportation  and  enjoy  great  reputation.  It  is  very  rich, 
fruity,  hut  encabaado  generally.  It  is  sold  for  6r.  and  8r.  a  bottle  in 
Madrid,  and  £4  the  butt  on  the  spot 

Among  other  red  wines  we  may  mention  Arganda,  near  Madrid,  fuU 
bodied,  and  highly  coloured,  used  as  the  former,  to  mix  with  water, 
which,  in  Spain,  where  the  latter  is  so  exquisite,  is  to  spoil  two  good 
thingSb  Benicarld  (18  leagues  from  Yalauda)  is  very  full-bodied,  and  so 
deeply  coloured  that  French  weak  clarets  are  dyed  and  strengthened  with 
it ;  the  native  amateurs  Mke  it  to  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and  they  spill  a  drop  on 
the  white  shirt-sleeve  to  see  whether  it  ttains  or  not  I  We  may  also  men- 
tion the  excellent  Priorato  (sweet  and  dry  sorts).  La  Riojay  TintUla  d4  Rota 
(near  Cadiz),  Carvh/tna  (near  Zaragoza),  FcndiUony  Aloqw^  etc.,  at  Alicante. 

Spaniah  wines  are  exported  in  double-bottomed  casks  ;  but  the 
common  ones,  especiaUy  red  ones,  sent  about  in  the  country,  are  contained 
in  goat-skins,  which,  when  not  tanned,  communicate  an  unpleasant  taste 
to  the  wine.  These  pellejos  or  bonachas  are  the  early  Greek  daxo;,  the 
Roman  tOer,  French  outre.  They  are  used  for  liquids  in  Arabia,  and  in 
Persia  are  saturated  with  pitch.  They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  (Od.  vi 
78,  IL  iiL  247),  and  in  Virgil's  Georg.  iL  384.  They  were,  however, 
introduced  into  the  north  of  Spain  by  the  Celts,  who  called  them  Cupa 
yhence  perhaps  cuha,  cuve),  (Ceeear,  lib.  viii  34).  In  some  out-of-the- 
'v^ay  districtB,  the  want  of  barrels  causes  the  cosecheros,  when  the  vintage 
is  at  hand,  to  throw  the  old  wine  away  ;  and  it  is  no  conte  de  voyageyr, 
tbat  it  often  is  used  instead  of  water  to  mix  with  mortar.  The  sub- 
tenanean  cellars  cut  in  the  rocks  about  Arganda,  etc,  serve  to  contain 
the  enormous  TLnajas,  where  the  wine  is  kept  ah  ueu  antiquo. 

On  winea  may  be  consulted  '  Tratado  de  Yinificacion,'  by  Tablada, 
1850  ;  and  a  '  Cultivo  de  la  Yid,'  by  same  ;  besides  Bojyas  Clemente's 
^Enaayo  sobre  las  variedades  de  la  Yid,'  Mad.  1807,  etc. 

History. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  guide-book  to  enter  into  details 
nspeeting  the  history  of  Spain,  which  is  suitably  noticed  in  the  local 
deKtiptions  further  on.     We,  therefore,  only  subjoin  a  concise  tableau  ol 
thekhigBi  to  assist  research,  .^y   ^uuy  ^^^^.^ 
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CtENSRAL  INFORMATION. 


GoTHio  Spain. 


£v«nta. 

KJD, 

GeoeiBl  History. 

A.D. 

The   Wisigoths  or   W.    Goths» 

Invasion  of  the  Bazbariaos  in 

Conquest  of  Spain  by  Ataulphus 
The   Alani,    under    Gondcric, 
settle  in  N.E.     .... 

4X4 

Italy,  Gaul,  etc    .       .       . 

4io-a7 

409 

The   Stuvi,   under   Heraunric. 

settle  in  the  N.W.      .        .        . 

409 

The    Vamials,    under  Genseric, 
settle  in  S.,  pass  to  Africa,  and 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric     . 

4x0 

thence  to  Rome. 

409 

The  Visigoths,  who  settled  in  the 
centre,  absorbed  the  other  race^ 
and    became   sole   undisturbed 

The  Heptarchy  in  Brittany    . 
FaU  of  tbe  Western  £lttpi^    . 

449 

rulers  of  all  Spain.    Barcelona  is 

476 

at   first  the   capital,  and  then 

Toledo. 

Chbonoloot  of  thb  Qothio  Kings. 


Ataulfo  .... 
Sifferico      .... 

W^ia 

Teodoredo  .... 
Turismundo  .  .  • 
Teodonco  .... 
Eurico        .  .        . 

Alarico        .... 
Gesaleico    .... 
Amalarico  .... 
Teudis,  or  Theudio    . 
Teudiselo    .... 

Agila 

Atanagildo. 

Luva,  or  Liuva  I.  .  . 
LeoYigildo  .... 
Recaredo  I.  .  .  . 
Liuva,  or  Leuva  \L  . 
Witmco  .... 
Gundemaro  ... 
Sisebuto  .... 
Recaredo  II  .  .  . 
Sttintila  .... 
Sisenando  .... 
Chintila      .... 

Tulga 

Chindasuindo,  or  Chindasvinto 
Recesvinto .... 
Wamba      .... 
Ervigio       .... 
Esica  .... 

Witia        .... 
Roderik      .... 
His  death 


4x6 
4«7 
4»9 
4SX 

? 

5" 

548 
5SO 

IS 

2^ 

601 

6zo 
6» 
6ax 
6az 
630 
636 
640 
^M 
649 


687 
701 
yxx 
7x4 


Pope  Boniface  I.     .       .       . 
Attilam  Italy. 

Death  of  Qovis  u  France 
Justinianian  code    . 

Birth  of  Mahomet  . 

Heradius,  Emperor  of  the  Eaot 
HUra  of  Mahomet . 


418 
447 

Stx 
533 

sr> 

6zo 
6n 


Pope  Gregory  II. 


7»S 


Duration  of  the  GoUuc 
Gvadalete,  a.d.  71Z.  won  by 


izi  SpMn,  300  years.    The  battle  of  Jera^  or  of  the 
Moots,  puts  an  end  to  tks  Gothic  rule. 


HIBTOBT. 


zlix 


Moorish  Spain. 


A.1X 

Christian  Monarchies— Kings 
of  Asturias  and  Leon. 

Year  of 
Access. 

rhe  Berber^  Anbs  land  at  Gib- 
raltar, under  Tarik. 
The  Mooiish    dynasties  are 
nasaHj  divided   into  four  pe- 
riods:— 

April 
711 

PeUiYO 

Farik 

Alfonso  I.,  d  Catfiico    .       . 

Fmelal 

Auielio 

Silo 

Maurnntto      .... 
Bermudo  I.,  d  Diicono  . 
Alfonso  XL,  el  Casto      .       . 

Ramirol 

OrdoSo  I 

Alfonso  III.,  el  Magno  .       . 

Garda 

OrdofioII 

Fruelall 

Alfonso  IV.,  el  Monje     .       . 

RamiioII 

Ordoao   

SaachoL       .       .       .       . 

718 
737 
739 

$ 

789 
793 

9x0 
9t4 
9*4 
9*5 
930 
950 

955 

X.  7x1  to  7s6— Spain  was  go- 
mned  by  the  Xbal&of  Damas- 
cus, under  Axnirs  or  Sheiks 

Cwdota,    independent   of   Da- 
mascus.   Seventeen  Sultana,  all 
of  die  UnuneyJkh  family     .        . 

3.  1036  to  1935 — the  dynasty 

vides,  ncceeded  to  the  former, 
and  the  Khali£tte  of  Cordova 
&&  when  that  citr  was  taken 
by  St  Ferdinand,  June  30W  xa3S 

4.  iOttlifiifie  of  Gxanada  found- 
ed by  Ibnn-1-Ahniar,  Mjji  to  1499, 
«ha  die  dty  surrendered  to  the 
Cathofickings    .... 

•• 
•  • 

Ohbistian  Monabohdbs. 


Asturias  and  Leon. 

Year 

of 

Access. 

France. 

Eoi^aiuL 

Rome,  etc. 

Fa^     .       .        . 

7x8 
737 

Defeat     of    the 
Moors  at  Poitiers 

Alfonso  (dCatdlico) 

739 

(732> 

Freda  I.. 

Amdio    .        .        . 
SSo.       .       .        , 
Manregato 

7!^ 

Charieinagne(768) 

Bennsdo  I.  (d  Dih- 

■  •           •• 

•.           •. 

Haroun    al    Rashid 

crjoo) 

789 

(780)  in  the  East. 

Attmso  II.  (d  Casto) 

793 

.. 

•  «           •• 

Khali&te  of  Cordova 
(756). 

Ramirol.       .        . 

84a 

ChariestfaeBdd 
(840)1 

Ordoao  I. 
Atf«o  III.  (d 

850 

Egbert  (800). 

Msgno).      \        . 

866 

••           •• 

Alfiedthe  Great 

G«da     .        .        . 

9x0 

(871). 

OnioioIL      .        . 

9x4 

••           •• 

.. 

AbdurhamIIL,Kha- 
life  of  Cordova  (9Z9> 

Fnidaa       .        . 

9>4 

mxm     IV.      (d 

i 

M«yt),      .    \ 

9>S 

1 

1                                   Dig 

itized  by  Google 
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Ghribkean  Monabohibs — Continued, 


Kingdom  of 
Castile  and  Leon. 

of 
Access. 

Fiance. 

England. 

Rome^etc 

Ramiro  11.      .       . 

930 

Oidofio  III.     . 

950 

Sancho  I. 

P? 

Ramiro  IIL    .        . 

BeimudoIL    .       . 

5S 

HughCapet^7) 

EtlidradIL(978) 

(5regOfyV.(99^ 

Alfonso  V.       .       . 

xooa 

Bermudo  III. . 

loaj 

•  •           •• 

•• 

End  of  ghyKfet#>  of 
Cordova. 

DofiaSancha  . 

«037 

Castflb  and  Lbok. 

Fernando     I.     and 

DoBaSancha 

^ 

Sancho  IL       .       . 

Phi]q»  L 

William  the  Con- 
quenv. 

P(QI>e  Gp^ory  VlL 

Alfonso  VL     .       . 

loja 

••           •• 

The     first     Ousade 

(xo9SX 

DoESaUrxBca  . 

ZX09 

Alfonso   VII.  (£m- 

perador) 
Sancho  III.  (el  Des- 

xxa6 

LodsVIL 

Henry  IL 

Pope  Adrian  IV. 

eado)     .       .       . 
Alfonso  Vin. 

V3 

••          •• 

Barbarossa. 

Enrique  I. 

zax4 

!! 

Fourth  Crusade  {lao^ 

Fernando  II.   .       . 

zz88 

•  •           •• 

Richazd(Coeurde 
Lion)t 

Alfonso  IX.     .       . 

zajo 

Dofia  Berenguela    . 
San  Fernando  III. 

za44 
zasa 

StLodi. 

Henry  IIL 

Pope  Innocent  IV. 

Alfonso  X.  (el  Sabio) 
Sancho      IV.       (ei 

•• 

.. 

Pope  Bonilace  VIIL 

Bravo)  . 

X99S 

•• 

.. 

Rudolph  of  Hapaburg 

(xara) 

Fernando     IV.    (el 

Z3xa 

Alfonso  XI.     .       . 

«3SO 

Philq>  VL 

Edward  III. 

Pope    Benedict    VI. 

PedroLfelCnid). 
EnriqueH.     .       . 

1369 

JeanlL 

Edward  IIL     ' 

Rie^ri  (X347>- 
Innocent  VI. 

«379 

Juan  1.    . 

Z390 

Enrique  IIL    .       . 

X407 

Juan  II.  .       .       . 

Z4SZ 

Louis  XL 

•  •           •• 

Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahonaet 
II.— The  Medici  at 
Florence. 

Enrique      IV.     (d 

Impotente)     . 

X474 

.. 

.. 

Castile  and   Angon 

Isabel  UCatdUca    . 

ZS04 

ChariesVIIL 

Henry  VII. 

p!°l"noc«tVIII. 

Fernando  V.    .        . 

Z5z6 

FiandsL 

Henry  VIIL 

Leo  X.,  Pope. 

Juana  fla  Loca) 
Chlufes'l'.  of  Spai^ 

'^15 

..            •• 

•  .            .« 

Battle  of  Pavia  {xsas) 

1560 

•• 

.. 

Luther  (zsxjX 

and  V.  of  Gennany 

—Carlos  Quinto    . 

1558 

Henry  IL 

Edward  VL 

Paul  IIL 

.  PhiUp  IL        .       . 

1598 

ChaziesIX. 

Eliiabech. 

Sl    Barthdlaaiew's 

HISTORY. 


CThristian  Monarohibs — C&ntintted. 


Kingdom  of 
Cisdle  and  Ijcon. 

Year 

of 

Accen. 

Fiance. 

England. 

Rome,  etc 

PbifipIIL       .        . 
Philip  IV.        .        . 

OuzksII.      .        . 
PhilspV.  (abdic.)    . 

Philip  v.!     ;     ! 

FeraaadoVX  . 
OariesIII.     .        . 

Chaites  IV.  (abdic) 
Fet»pdoVIL 
Ittbel  IL  (fled)      . 
Provisional  Govern- 

Ptovtuanal  Gorem- 

ment   . 
AUbosoXII..        . 

z6ai 
i66s 

X700 

\iu 

1808 
1833 

x868 
1871 

1873 
1875 

Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XV. 

Louis  XVL 

f*  apcncon  L 
Louu-PhilipDe. 
Napoleon  IIL 

Republic 

C3iariesL 

Anne. 
Geoi^e  III. 

WffliamlV. 
Victoria. 

Pope  Innocent  X 

Pope(3ementXL 
Clement  Xm. 
Pius  VII. 

Spanish  Chronology. 
The  Boman  date  sera  (era)  was  in  nae  in  Spain  until  the  12th 
eentniy.  It  began  on  December  25.  To  make  it  correspond  with  the 
Anno  Domini,  thirty-eight  years  must  be  added  to  the  latter.  The  New 
Style  was  adopted  in  1582  ;  ten  days  must  be  added  of  the  New  Style 
to  any  day  of  accord  to  the  Old  Style,  The  Hijra  of  the  Moors  beg^ 
Friday,  July  16,  a.d.  622,  era  660. 

Principal  Monabtio  Ordebb  in  Spain. 


Older. 

Founden. 

A.D. 

Observations. 

Anguitines 
Tt<^frdirrinn 

St.  Augustine   . 

St.  Benedict     . 

St.  Bruno . 

Sl  Ffands  of  Assise 

St.  Domingo     . 

Mateo  Baschi   . 

San  Ignadode  Loyola 

Followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Jerome  ;  four 
orders  ;  that  of 
Spain  founded  by 
Thomas  of  Sienna 
in    ...       . 

350 
500 
Z086 

Z309 
1215 

»S»5 

1540 

X370 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  IIL  there 

taining   601000   monks,  besides  088 
nunneries.    In  the  dioceses  of  Psm- 
plona  and   Calahorra   alone    there 
were     more     than     90,000     monks 
and  cleivy.    In  Castile,  the  Church 
possessed  za  millions  of  fsanegas  of 

reals  (end  of  17th  centuryX     The 
revenues   of    the    Spanish    Church 
in   Z807   were    about    six   millions 
sterling. 

Cait^jos  (Carthusians) 
Fiandscans 
Dominicans       . 
Capuchins.        .        . 
Jesuits 

Books  of  Reference, — ^The  earliest  records  of  Spanish  history  are  found  in 
genenl  and  local  provincial  chronicles.  The  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
oatiTe  prejudice,  and  pressure  from  without,  render  many  of  these  sources  not 
tntttwoithy.  The  first  writers  who  deserve  the  name  of  historians  are; — 
ZMfita^  Morales^  Mendoaa,  Siguenta^  Ribadenegra^  ZuMga^  Mariana^  Saftdowtl^ 
Herreroy  etc.  Coloma,  Melo,  and  Solis's  works  axe  all  trustworthy  and  interest- 
i°gs  though  wanting  in  investigation.  The  best  modem  works  are  Defiham^ 
Sl  BUaire,  LafuenU,  GayanFos, 
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Tiangiiage. 

Spanish,  the  modem  name  for  CasteUano^  is  the  resnlt  of  the  vidsei- 
tudes  and  final  triumph  of  the  Latin  over  the  different  dialects  and 
tongues  that  have  been  spoken  in  the  Peninsula  by  the  different  races  that 
settled  successively  there,  modified  and  combined  with  that  most  prevalent 
at  one  time,  the  Arabic  The  earliest  language  spoken  in  Spain  was  the 
Iberian,  or  Basque.  The  few  fragments  that  are  extant  of  tiie  literature 
of  this  solitary  race  are  among  the  earliest  known,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  Iberians  probably  once  spread  over  the  whole  Peninsula, 
and  many  of  its  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities,  bear  names  of  evident 
Basque  origin. 

Spain,  as  is  known,  was  a  most  important  Roman  colony,  which  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  motiier-countr}'. 
Latin  became  general,  and  Spain  produced  some  of  the  most  classical 
Latin  writers.  It  became  corrupted  subsequently  ;  and  though  continued 
to  be  spoken  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  clergy  contributed 
to  its  final  decay,  as  much  by  their  share  of  the  then  univeisal  ignorance 
as  by  the  necessity  they  were  in  of  addressing  the  people  that  knew  only 
the  '  lingua  mistica.'  Classics  were  forbidden,  and  with  time  (7th  centur>^) 
the  tongue  spoken  was  no  better  than  jargon.  The  Qoths  adopted  it,  but 
added  to  its  confusion  by  the  mixture  of  their  own  barbarous  language. 
The  last  vestige  of  Latinity  in  Spain  is  found  in  the  works  of  San  Isidoro 
of  Seville,  while  the  first  literary  effort  of  the  new  race  is  the  Bible, 
translated  by  Bishop  Ulphilas  (307  aj).) 

The  Goths  fashioned  the  Latin  forms  to  the  genius  of  their  syntaxes. 
Thus  the  Latin  ille,  ilia,  were  used  as  definite  articles ;  tile  homo  (el 
hombre),  lUa  mulier  (la  muger).  Unus  was  used  as  the  indefinite,  unus 
homo,  una  mulier.  The  verbs  were  likewise  subject  to  changes.  They 
introduced  the  present  use  of  the  auxiliaries  habere  and  esse;  and  instead 
of  vicif  said,  habeo  victus  (he  vencido) ;  instead  of  amoTy  sum  amatus  (soy 
amado).  The  me  became  the  sign  of  tlie  genitive  ;  ad  became  the  present ; 
d  (to),  and  so  on.  This  formation  was  not  definitely  accomplished  until 
several  centuries  after,  and  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  the  contact  with 
Arabic.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  and  prevalence  of  the  harmonious, 
sonorous  Moslem's  tongue,  so  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  mind  of 
Spain,  that  in  many  regions  it  superseded  Latin,  and  even  the  Bible  had 
to  be  translated  into  Arabic  to  be  understood.  Coins,  public  acts,  etc., 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  testify  this  fact,  and  the  infusion  of  the 
Arabic  has  subsisted  to  this  day,  one-eighth  of  the  language  being  of  pure 
Arabic  origin.  Most  words  beginning  with  al — such  as  algarrciboy  alffodon, 
algebra;  with  «,  such  as  tumague,  eumo,  zamarra,  attest  their  Moorish 
origin.     At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  two  languages  may  be 
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Baid  to  h&re  been  prevalent  among  the  CbiifitiAns  ,  that  spoken  in  the 
north,  consisting  of  Gothicised  Latin  with  additions  from  the  Basque  and 
local  dialects,  and  that  of  the  south,  or  corrupted  Latin,  with  an  infusion 
of  tlfe  Arabia  On  the  final  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  the 
union  of  peoples  was  followed  by  a  combination  of  the  two  prevalent 
tongues,  which  resulted  in  Castilian.  The  earliest  document  in  this  Ian- 
gnage  is  the  '  Carta  Puebla '  of  Avil^,  a  chart  granted  to  that  city  by 
Alfonso  VIL,  and  dated  1155.  There  are  critics  who  assert  it  is  a  forgery, 
and  that  the  seven  Partidos  are  the  earliest  document  extant 

The  'Po&a  of  the  Cid  (1200)  is  another  monument  of  that  early 
period.  The  Castilian  subsequently  received  those  modifications  which 
are  to  be  naturally  ascribed  to  great  political  changes  and  events  ;  and 
dthoogh  its  fundamental  principles  and  features  were  not  altered,  it  has 
owed  many  peculiarities  of  detail,  words,  etc.,  to  the  intercourse  with 
Italy,  the  wars  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  the  intermarriages  with 
France.  The  period  of  refinement  in  literature,  of  exaggerated  niceties,  of 
nUigmo,  the  great  writers  of  Philip  IV  .*8  reign  may  be  said  to  have  fixed 
in  its  general  character,  which  the  Spanish  Academy  (founded  1714,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Paris)  contributed  to  sustain.  Castilian  became,  and 
has  not  ceased  to  be,  the  official  tongue.  In  many  regions  of  Spain  the 
early-formed  dialects  subsist  stilly  and  are  spoken  almost  exclusively  by 
the  lower  classes — ^namely,  in  the  £.  and  N  Jl  the  Yalencian,  Mallorquin, 
Aragonese,  Navarrese,  and  the  Catalan.  In  the  W.  we  have  the  Gal- 
lician,  Asturian,  mostly  modifications  from  the  Portuguese  ;  and  in  the 
^^  the  Basque  and  its  dialects,  the  Navarrese,  Biscayan,  Souletin,  etc.  In 
the  centre  the  Castilian  is  spoken  in  its  purity,  particularly  at  Toledo. 
In  the  S.  Castilian  is  also  spoken,  but  with  some  peculiarities  in  the  pio- 
nnndation,  such  as  the  ceceo,  that  '  pingue  quiddam  .  .  .  atque  pere- 
grinum,*  which  even  Cicero  noticed  when  they  spoke  Latin.  Charles  V. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  German  is  the  fittest  tongue  to  address 
horses,  French  to  converse  with  statesmen,  Italian  to  speak  with  ladies, 
English  to  answer  birds,  but  that  Spanish  was  the  only  language  that 
could  be  used  to  address  kings,  princes,  and  the  Almighty.  It  is 
lonorous,  harmonious,  majestic,  well  suited  to  oratory,  tragedy,  and  the 
pilpit.  The  guttural  sounds  of  the  jota  (J),  inherited  from  the  Arabs, 
and  the  «,  as  often  pronounced,  are  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant,  espe- 
cially from  a  pretty  woman's  lips.  The  grammatical  forms  are  based  on 
the  Latin,  and  very  like  Italian.  In  compoond  words  and  inflexions, 
hoTe?er,  it  is  inferior  to  northern  languages,  and  has  to  recur  to  auxili- 
anes  to  distinguish  certain  moods  of  verbs. 

The  ^ammar  ia  based  on  the  Latin  one.  There  are  twenty-eight 
letters.  The  masculine  article  is  el;  feminine,  la;  neuter,  lo.  For  the 
^e  of  euphony  they  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  el  agua  (for  la  offua),  d 
azQcar.    The  final  a  found  in  names — viz.  Sanchez,  Perez,  Gonzalez — 
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stands  for  a  genitive,  in  lieu  of  'son  of*  Sancho,  of  Peio  (or  Pedro^ 
€k)nzalo,  etc.  The  accent  on  the  &  produces  the  pronunciation  of  the  yn 
of  the  French  (ffogaer),  and  of  the  Italian  Spagna.  The  augmentatives  are 
expressed  by  the  final  €Uo,  aza ;  on,  ona ;  ote,  eta,  added  to  the  sub- 
stantive;  hombre  becomes. hombron,  hombrote,  hombrazo.  The  ULOst 
usual  diminutives  end  in  ico,  tea  ^  tUo,  iUa  ;  Uo,  ita  ;  udo,  uela  ;  pi4  (s 
foot)  becomes  piecedto,  piececillo  ;  piececico.  The  comparatives  are : 
better,  mejor  ;  worse,  peor  ;  greater,  mayor  ;  lesser,  menor,  and  supe- 
rior and  inferior.  Often  added  are  the  adverbs,  tan,  as  much  ;  m^, 
more;  menos,  less.  The  superlatives  end  in  inmo,  itma ;  erritno, 
errima.  The  8  is  the  usual  sign  of  the  pluraL  This  is  este  ;  theU,  ese ; 
that  yonder,  aquel,  with  the  feminines  esta,  aquella.  Mine,  is  mio  ;  thine, 
tuyo ;  yours,  vuestro  and  de  Usted,  which  stands  for  the  old  Vuestra 
Merced,  your  worship,  now  written  in  abbreviation,  Vd. 

The  best  methocU  are  those  of  OUendorf  and  Cornelia,  and  a  good 
grammar  is  published  by  the  Academia  de  la  Lengua. 


GLOSSARY. 


VERB  <HABER, 
TO  HAVE. 

IndkcUive  Present, 


Yohe      .        .    Ikave 
Tu  has  (familiar)  tfum  hast 
£l(ella)ha      .    h*{fitsk€)fuu 
Nosotros  hemos  we  futv* 
Vosotros  habeis  you  hav* 
Ellos  han        .    they  heme 


VERB  'TENER,' 
TO  HAVE,  OR  POSSESS. 

Indicative  Present, 


Yo  tengo        .    /  have 
Tu  tienes       .    thou  host 
El  tiene         .    he  has 
Nosotzos  tene- 

mo8  .    vie  have 

Vosotros  lentas  you  have 
(Usted  tiene, 
usually  used) 
Ellostieneu  .    they  have 

N.B.— 719  have  (possesuTe)  is  Tetter.  I  have  seen,  He  viste. 


VERB  'SER,' 
TO  BE. 

Indicative  Present 

Yo  soy   .         .    I  asH 
Tu  eres  (familiar)  thou  art 
El(<SeUa}es  .    he{oTsh0)is 
Nosotros  somos  we  are 
Vosotros  sois      you  are 

(more  usually 

Ustedes  son) 
EUo«(deUaa)son  thty  are 

I  have  a  stick,  Tetigo  un  iasteet. 


The  Other  tenses  are  : — 


Pret.  Itttp.      . 
Fret.  Per. 
Plmquampeff. 

Put.  Itt^. 
Put.  Per/.        . 

Imperative 
Sub.  Pre/.       . 
Sub.  Pret.  Iittp 


Yo  habia;  yo  era 
Yo  hube ;  yo  fu^ 
Yo    habia   habido;  yo 

habia  sido 
Yo  habrtf  sido 
Yo    habr6   habido;   yo 

habr£  sido 
Haya  yo ;  sea  yo 
Yo  haya ;  yo  sea 
Yo  hubiera,  habria,  hubi- 

ese  ;fuera,  sezia,  fuese 


Sub.  Pret.  Perf.      .  Yo    habia,  habido  ;     yo 

ha^sido 
Sttb.  Plusqtiampetf.  Yo  hubiera,  habria,  hubi- 

ese,  habido;  do.   do. 

do.  sido 
Sub.  Fut.  Imp/.    .    Yo  hubiere ;  yo  fuere 
Sub.  Segtmdo  Per/.    Yo  hubiere  habido  ;   yc 

hubiere  lido 
Ittfitt.  .  Haber;  ser 

It\fin.  Per/,    ,        .    Haber  habido,  haber  sido 
Gertatdie  ,    Habiendo;  siendo 


Monday,  Ltaus 
Tuesday,  Martes 
Wednesday,  MiircoUs 
Thursday,  Jueves 
Friday,  Viemes 


DAYS. 

Saturday,  Sdbadc 
Sunday,  Donnngo 
A  holiday,  dia  de  fiesta 
Fast-day,  dia  de  ayttao 


Once  a-day,  una  vez  ai  eUa 

Each  day,  ca€U*  dia 
To-day,  hoy 
To-morrow,  tttoMana 
Yesterday,  oyer 


OLOeaABT. 


h 


wVBKOO 

Ibno 

Afaril 


Jnnio 
Julio 


MONTHS. 

Scncmbre 
Octubre 
NoTicmbre 
Didembre 


A  year,  umaMff 

A  oenturv,  nm  tigh 

A  fortnigtit,  una  quimoma 

A  week,  m 


STDMBEBS. 


€»*eu 


9,  mm 
xo,duu 
zz,  ome» 


X4t  eaioret 

x6fdu»y9nt 
Z7,  dia-ytitU 

jg,  du»-jMiunff 


90,  vtmie 


{ogveinHmto) 
jp,  trtinta 

y^  eimcMtmta 


60^  teUmta 
Zo,  och-€nta 
gia,  ncvtnta 
xoa,  ciento 
1000,  mil 


ITRACTIONS   (las  FBAOCIONES). 


Hali;ini 

TUzd,  H  Urcw,  la 


Springy  &> 


Quarter,  fourth,  €l  cuarto^  la 

cuariafarU,  etc 
DouUe,WdM^ 


Treble,  #//rt>i^ 
First,  €lprim€ro 
Second,  tltegtrndo 


THB  SEASONS  (LAS  ISIACIOinBS). 


lawmnavtra 

r,  u  vermis  (or  uHff) 

^XBiaa.  d  hnitrmo 

O^dfn0 

UtatfglctUffr 


Rain,  laUuvia 

Snow,  iisiMrar 

Dry.  MM 

Mud,  tliarrot  lodo 

J>oax,€lpoloo 

Thunder,  #/  tnmio 


Ltghtniiig,  fl  rtUktm^ago 
Storm,  la  ttmpntad 
It  is  going  to  rain,  va  d  Uwtr 
How  cola  it  is  I  ptifrio  kace  1 
Too  hot,  dtmanado  atlitnU 
How  warm  I  qui  color  I 


To  tiBvd,  9U9«r 
A  nihvay,  uafnro  earril 
A  Uaia,  aos  trta 
By  die  lailwaT-ommbas,  jtor 
dpmaubmtdtlftny  canril 

How  nai^  (cofia)  pucelsf 


^is^isr^ 


Toembaik, 
To  hnd,    ' 


TRAYBLIINO  BT   RAILWAY. 

How  is  this  stadon  called? 

c&m94€  llama  «sta  tttacum  t 
How  long  does  the  train  stop 

here?    cuanto    Heti^    $t 

dttittu  agui  *l  inn.  t 
A  first-class  carriage,  ua  cockg 

dt^rimtra  clast 


A  refireshment-nxmi,  una/on^ 

da,  bufftt  (not  Spanish,  but 

used) 
To  start,  marchart  taUr 
To  arrive,  Uegar 
A  porter,  ttnportador 
Do  we  change  carriages  here  ? 

u  cambia  aqui  de   OKke 

(or  d€  trtn)  t 


THB  flOBAlCBOAT  (XL  VAPOR). 


ar  d 


The  noaa,  let  cuarUt 
A  floor,  uM  ^iso,  ^rincifait 
'vmde,  ht^o,  €ic. 

A  bed,  IMKI  OSMM 

Ar  the  sheets  dry!  utdtt 

matlmMsdbamut 
C1caa,fiM^ 
Tofaraih  dte  dothes,  aacudtr 

U  rpfoj  Um^iar  (to  dean) 
Hwiif  msid,  eriada 
Ud/ftoaid,  dtmctOa 
falet  dc  chambr^  ayuda  dt 

Uadloid,  damo,  et/cnduia 
T^\SDL,laeumta 
^iommKhJ  cuamUt 


AhotLt^uma  UmcAa 
A  berth,  un  cama$vit 


THB  IKN  (la  IOBDA). 

Brinff  the  breakfast,  TVm^a 

yd.  flalmtutrao 
A  dean  towel,  una  ioaUa  Urn- 

To  dean  the  shoes^  Umpiartl 


A  glass,  uavmto 
Hot  water,  agua  eaUtnU 
Boilinff  water,  aptaksrvitndo 
Wash^and  basm,  la  eqfaina 

(alJMma) 
A  bottle  of  dzinking-water,MiM 

ioUlla  d*  agua  para  bwr 
Chair,  lasilla 

Arm-chair,  la  butaea,  el  eillon 
A  sola,  untefd 


The  deck,  «/>«Mrik 
Sea-sickness,  el  mareo 


A  sitthig-n)om,  mm  gabinete 
To  adl  one  up,  deAriar 
To  rise  early,  maebrugar 
To   light   the  fire,  encender 

A  (^mney.  una  ckimenea 

A  night-tignt,  una  lamparilla 

Oil,  el  aceite 

Waiter,  camarere 

Soapk  eljaJbon 

'W.C.,eletcutad0 

Shut  the  door,  cierre  Vd,  la 

fuerta 
Call  my  maid,  llame  Vd  d 

mi  doncella 
Bathing-house,  cata  de  boMee 
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THE  DINNEB  (lA  OOMIDA). 


Let  us  have  some  dinner  tm- 

mediately,  Detuu    Vd.    eU 

earner  en  cuattte  antes 
Dinner  is  ready,  ettd  Ueta  la 

comida 
Beef,  came  de  vaca 
Boiled  meat,  camecocida 
Salt  meat,  came  scUada 
Roast,  outdo 
Beer,  lacerveza 
Bottle,  la  boUUa 
Biscuit,  ttn  btMCodu 
Bacon,  el  tocino 
Brandy,    el   aguardiente, 

cernac 
Fresh   butter,   la  manteca 

Jresca 
Cheese,  el  queso 
A  chicken,  una  gattma  un 

polio 
A  chop,  una  ckuleta 
A  candle,  una  vela 
Claret,  vino  de  £urdeoe 
Vin  ordinaire,  vino  eomuH,  de 

pasta 
Tocanre,  trinckar 


CdS^elcqfi 

Chocolate,  el  chocolate 

A  cup  of  chocolate,  unajicara 

de  chocolate 
A  cup,  una  tana 
The  dessert,  lotpottree 
The  dininp-room,  el  comedor 
Adidi,  unplato 
Table  d'hdte,  la  meea  redanda 
Where  is  mv  covert  donde 

eetd  mi  euoierto  f 
AnegE,  unhuet/o 
A  firoh  egg,  un  huexfofretco 
A  fish,  elpescado 
A  foik,  «M  tenedor 
Grapes,  lasuvae 
Hare,  la  Hedrt 
Ham,  eljamon 
A  knife,  un  cuchiOo 
Lamb,  latemera 
A  lamp,  una  Idmpara 
A  lemon,  un  limon 
Liqueur,  el  licor 
Meat,  la  came 
Cold  meat,  camefiambre 
VL^la  leche 


Mineral  waXtr,elagua  mmenl 

Mutton,  el  camera 

An  omelet,  una  tortiila 

Oysters,  la*  ostras 

Pastry,  pasieleria 

A  cake,  un  pastel 

A  peacn,  unabridor 

Potatoes,  las  patatas— papas 

A  plate,  unplato 

A  large  dish,  una/uente 

A  rabUt,  un  conej'o 

A  salad,  unaensalada 

To  serve,  servir 

A  q>oon,  una  cuchara 

A  serviette,  una  serviUeia 

A  tea-spoon,  una  cucharita 

Sweet,  duke 

A  spoonful,  una  eucharada 

Soup,  la  sopa 

Sugar,  el  asucar 

Supper,  la  cena 

A  tumbler,  ttn  vasa 

A  wine-glass,  una  copa 

Vegetables,  las  legumbres 

Water,  el  ap$a 

Wine,  elvmo 


THE  POST-OFFICE   (EL  OOBREO). 


The  office,  or  bureau,  el  dee- 

pacho 
A  letter,  una  carta 
Are  there  any  letters  for  me  f 

hay  cartas  para  mif 
Here  is  my  name,  este  es  mi 

apellido 


Postage  stamps,  sellos  del  cor- 

reo 
Single  letter,  una  carta  sen- 

ctUa 
Where  is  the  list  f  donde  estd 

la  lista  t 
Is  the  office  dosed?  estd  cer- 


rode  el  elespacho  t 
Is  it  too  heavy?  hay 

peso? 
Must  this  letter  be  prepaid  ! 

hay    oue  franquear   esta 

carta  f 
The  postman,  el  aartoro 


THE   OUSTOM-HOUBB   (lA   ADUANA). 


An  employ^,  un  empleado,  un 

vista 
Is  the  luggage  examined  here  ? 

se  registra  aqui  el  equipage  t 
Clothes,  la  rapa 
Worn,  usado 
For  my  own  use,  paru  mi  uto 

personal 
The  tariff,  el  reglamento 


The  duty,  las  derechot 
What  must  Ipay?  cuantohay 

quepagarf 
Contraband,  el  caniraianda 
The  keys,  Usllaves 
Shut  the  trunks,  cierre  Usted 

las  medietas 
A  dressing-case,  un  nicessaire 

(not  Spanish,  but  used) 


A  carpet-bag,  un  toco  de 

noche 
A  box,  «M  hasd,  una  caja 
A  hat-box,  una  sombrerera 
A  very  lai^e  box,  un  munda 
Linen,  ro^  blanca 
To  souch,  visitar,  registrar 
To  plombo',  paner  lospivmos 


DILIOSNOB,   POSTING,   RIDING. 


Stable,  la  cuadra 

Horses  and  mules,  caballeria* 

Post-house,  la  parada 

Post-boy,  el  postilion,  delas^ 
tero 

Driver,  el  mayoral,  conductor 

What  IS  the  name  of  this  vil- 
lage?   camo  se  llama  este 
pueblo  f 
re  we  fitf?  estames  l^os  f 


The  dn«,  laplaneha 

The  micamque,  el  tamo 

Avdieel,  usutruetla 

Thn^l^lalasuta 

A  team  of  mules,  un  tiro  de 


A  saddle,  una  silla 

A  racing-saddle,  un  gulaiago 

Stimips,  los  estribos 

A  whip,  un  IdOga 


Btopipartyd.:altof 

To  stop,  parar 

To  post,  correr  lapotta 

A  pourboire,  unapropina 

When   shall   we   get  to— f 

cuando  llegaremos  d 1 

A  bridle,  una  brida 

Is  there  any  danger?  hay  pa- 

ligrot 
Forward,  adelante 
Take  care,  ienga  Vd.  emdoA 


TOGABULART. 
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UETTSE-WRirma  (para  escbibib  una  carta). 


Antdpta,ima/tiimmdfacnv  I 
Directioa,  stbrhcrita,  teMa*  I 
Noce-paper,  pa^l  de  carta*      \ 


Envelopes,  los  sobres 

Sealing-wax,  ei  lacrt 

A  wafer,  una  obUa 

To  pot  a  letter  into  the  P.O., 


tckaruna  carta  tnelc 
A  letter-box,  tm  buxom 
Take  this  letter  to  the  P.O., 

lUve  Vd.  €*ta  cartaalcorrf 


A   GAB   (UN   COGHB   DB   ALQUILEB). 


Diite  me  to^— Street,  Na— , 
vaya  Usttdd  ia  calU ^ 


Are  70a  engaged?  tttd  Vd, 

tUucm^adot 
By  the  hour,  >0rib»m 


Tbe  theatre^  *l  teairo 

The  bank,  el  htmco 

^JiiitttaxAtla^aradadeceekes 

deaiqmUr 
The  ausnim,  gallery,  el  muuo 
The  garden,  eliardui 
The  public  walk,  elfaseo 
Tbe  palace,  elpalacio 


Stop  here,,^0rv  Vd.  aqut 
Go  uuther,  vaya  Vd  mat  lejoe 
Go  beck,  vmlva  Vd 
Go  &st,  vaya  Vd.  dt^rUa 
Go  slower,  vaya  Vd.  mdt 

det^acw 
By  the  coarB^>0r  aoia  correra 


What  is  the  fare?  cttantot 
It  is  too  much,  es  demasiado 
I  shall  not  pay  more,  no  >»- 

garimas. 
Not  engaged,  to  alquiia 
Coarhman,  cochero 


IN   A  TOWN   (bN   una  CIXTDAD). 


The  magistrate,  el  magistrado 
The  Mayor,  elakaldi 
Which  IS  the  way  to— T>^ 

tloHiU  uvad 1 

Turn  to  the  right,  v$telva  Vd. 

dladerecAa 
Turn  to  the  left,  vuelva  Vd.  d 

la  iMquiorda 
A  policeman,  uh  agmte  de^ 

Ucia,  tm  guindula 


A  street,  una  calle 

A  gendarme,  unruardia  civil 

A  square,  uMafloMa 

I  wish  to  see,  desoo  tvr,  visitar 

I  do  not  understand,  no  com- 

prtndo 
I  do  not  speak  Spanish,  no 

kablo  EspaMol 
I  am  an  Englishman,  ooylngUt 


The 

derm 

Aa  apron,  undelamtal 
A  cap,  loaa  gvrm 
A  collar,  un  cutllo 
O^^of^  H  algodon 
A  ciinoliae,  un  -mttriMaquo 
A  cravat,  una  ecrbata 
Dirty  linen,  ropatucia 
^>nmra%t  U»  caimonxilloe 
A  dreaiag-gowii,  una  baia 
Aa  under-petticoat,  una  enor 

gua 


THB  WABHINQ  (LAYAB). 

An  UTOcr-petticoat,  un  guard- 

A&tnnel  waktcoat,  un  chaltco 

interior f  dejlanela 
A  napkin,  una  toalla 
A  night-shirt,  aoia  camua  de 

A    pocket-handkerchief,     un 

pMuelo  de  la  mono 
A  qeckerchief,  lospoMueloe 
Sheets,  lastaiana* 
A  shirt,  lacamisa 


Stays,  elanrUf  laf^a 

Stodungs,  los  caketinet^  hu 
mri/iaf  Of  long) 

Washing,  lavar 

Washing-billj  la  cuenta  de  la 
ropa  limpta 

Let  US  count,  contemo* 

Bring  the  clean  linen  immedi- 
ately, traiga  Vd  la  ropa 
blanca  en  cuanto  antes 

The  stains,  la*  mancJka* 

Starch,  elalmidon 

To  iron,  plancAar. 


PxoMuaciATiON.— The  following  are  the  chief  pecafiarities  :—a  »saA;esa  a,  and  sounded 
at  the  end  of  words :  iaaee;uasoo;  ciastAi  (tocmopron.  totkeeno)  \  cu^sgu  (Cuenca,  pron. 
Qoenka);^  before  e  and  i  as  A  (Gcrona,  pron.  Herona);  ^w  as  w  (Guadalquivir^  pron. 
wadaUcevecr) ;  h  is  silent :  /  as  h  (Jerez,  pron.  Harez)  \  II  as  H  (Sevilla,  pron.  Seveelia) ;  LI 
iaiiial  as y  (Llama,  pron.  Yahma);  »  as  m  (Senor,  pron,  Sanior);  qu  as  k  (Quixote,  pron. 
KdwyX 


VOCABULABY. 

i/«v  %tMeftd  Words  and  ExprmionB  trandaUd  into  Spanish  for  the  uu  oj 

Tourists, 


ArrLX,ii 


— atit,calm$ie 


Bedroom,  dormitorio 
Beef,  came  de  vaca 
BteXfCerveta 
Beer-shop,  tabema 
Bill  (accouatX  cuenta 
BooKlibro 
Biack,  negro 


Blue,««M/ 
Bolster,  cabeceru 
Boot*,  beta* 
Botde,  botella 
Braces,  tirantea 

Bread,A»»^y  -jOOglC 
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Breaklast,  abftuirM 
Bug,  chinckt 
Bunch  of  grapes,  racimO' 
Butter,  Monieea 
Button,  baton 

Cab,  cache  de  tUquiUr 
Candle,  vela 
Candlestick,  candeUro 
Carnage,  caruagg 
Cauliflower,  couflor 
Cheap,  barato 
Chamber-pot,  oUa 
Chambennaid.  criada 
Change,  cambia 
Cheese,  qyeso 
Church,  tfUsia 
Claret,  vtno  de  BunUat 
Qock,  fgloj 
Coax, /roc 
Coat,  frock,  Uvita 
Cod.  bacalao 
Coaet,cn/e 

wiui  milk,  coh  lecke 

Combf/rw 
Cork,  corcho 
Cork-sciew,  tirabwum 
Counterpane  or  blanket, 

moHta 
Cup,  iaaa 
— —  small,  tagiia 
Custom-house,  etduana 
Custom-house  Officer,  adtt^ 

mnero  at  vista 
Cutlet,  chuUta 

Drar,  caro 

Dining-room,  comtdar 

Dirty,  sucio 

Door,  puerta 

Drawers  (to  wearX  calzonsilhi 

Drawers  (chest  of),  comoda 

Drawing-room,  stUa 

Driver,  cochero 

Dxickf^ia 

Early,  iemfrano 
Eating-house,  restaurant 
"Eggtauetto 

Egg,  boiled,  huevo  peuada  per 
agua 

Fish,  pescado 

TXfxsLjPulga 

Flesh,  came 

Foot,  pie 

Fore  cabin,  segunda  camara 

Fork,  ienedcr 

Fowl,  ave 

Fritters,  buHuelos 

Glass  (wineX  copa 
Glass  tumbler,  vaso 
Gloves,  guante* 
Gooatfgunsa 
Grape,  uva 
Onyy,  salsa 
Guard  guatda 


Haik.  pele 
Hairdresser, 


pebifuere 


Handkerchief;  paMnele 
Hard,  dura 
Hare,  Uebre 
Hat,  9ombrera 
Heat,  caior 
Hone,  caialio 
Hot,  catiente 

l,Yc 

Ice,  hiela 

Ic^  keladas 

Iced  water,  agua  eon  hielo 

Ink,  tinta 

Kxf^ttave 
Kidneys,  ri^lonet 
Knife,  euckiUo 

Lamp,  lampara 
Landlord,  tlamo 
Late,  tarde 
Laundress,  lavandera 
Linen-draper,  novedades 
Liver,  higado 
Luggage,  equipage 
Luggage,  articles  of,  bulios 

Mackbrbl,  maqtterel 
Matches  (luafers),,^»{/&r8r 
Melon  (water),  sandia 
Wlk^Ucke 

Midnight,  nudianocke 
Milliner,  modista 
Money,  plata 
Mormnff,  maHana 
Mustard,  fnostaea 
Mutton,  caarne  de  camera 

Napkin,  serviUeta 
Needle,  aguj'a 

Oil,  aceite 

Oil  (lamp),  aeeiie  de  qutngue 

Oyster,  astra 

VKrKRjpapel 

Partridge,  perdim 

Pastry,  pasteleria 

"PeuCfPera 

Tes^f  guisanies 

Pen,  ptuma 

Pepper,  pimienia 

Physic,  medicina 

Pickles,  ^icles 

Pie,  pastel 

Pin,  al/!ler 

Pillow,  almokada 

Plate, /^K/<; 

Plate  (silver), //b/a 

Plated  goods,  ^laqud 

Poric,  cerdo 

Potter,  cargudor  or  moMO 

Post-office,  buMon 

Post-office  (general),  earrta 

Postage  stamp,  selle 

Postman,  cartera 


Potato, /o/o/c 
PoiUtry,  ^o/^uMf 
Preserves,  conservat 

Railway,  camtMO  de  hierra 

Rat,ru/Sa 

Reading-fx>om,  sola  tUloetmra 

Red,  CMorado 

Refreshment-room,  fonda 

Roast,  euada 

Salmon,  salmon 

Salt,M/ 

Saucer,  pUtOlo 

Sciason,  Hierms 

Sheets,  sahofuu 

Shirt,  camt^t 

Shop,  Oenda 

Sick,  enftrmo 

Slippers,  ckinelets 

Soap,  J  aban 

Socks,  batines 

Soft,  blanda 

Sole  (Bah),  lengnada 

Soup,  topa 

Spoon,  cucAara 

Station  (railwayX  ettaciam 

Steamboat,  vapir 

Strawberries,  freseu 

Street,  calls 

Strang,  cordon 

Sugar,  a«M«r 

Tablecloth,  cubierte 

Teazle 

ThnadfAtla 

Ticket,  billets 

Train,  tren 

Train,  express,  tren  espm 

Toast,  tostada 

Tobacco,  iabetco 

To-day,  A<y 

To-morrow,  »» 

Towel,  toaila 

Trousers,  pantalones 

Turkey,  >a^ 

Umbrella,  paraguas 

Vbal,  came  de  temera 

Waistcoat,  chaleco 

Waiter,  mouo 

Waiting-room,  sola    de    dee- 


Pound, 


Washing,  roPa 

Watch,  rekg 

Water  (hot)  e^^ua  caiiente 

Water  for  feet,  agua  paru  la, 

pies 
Water-closet,  retrete 
Wick,  nucha 
White,  blattco 
Wine,  vino 
Wine-glass,  copa 

Yellow,  amariUa 
Yesterday,  ^yer 
Yoa,nsted 


LITERATUBXi  lix 

For  the/fani/add  «  vhen  tbe  word  ends  with  a  Towel,  and  et  when  with  a  conflooant 
OOlOfON  KZPBE88IONS  AlO)   QUBSTIONS. 


What,whichrf«r,nni/f 
Where?  ai£»n&>f 
Where  is  ?<£Md>«f/4r 
^V^ttit  euando  f 
Win  you?  fum  usUdf 
Have  yoa?  tuiu  usUdl 

B7  there, /^r  oii&s 
Are  you?  gtta  nstedf 


How?  cotMcf 

Why?>0r^itff 

That,  o^m/ 

How  much?  atamfot 

Too  dear,  dtmanado  earo 

Can  you  ?  /«M£r  ustedf 

(yo  eckotU memos  miss) 
>i9  necetiio  (require) 
yo  qukro  (desire 


How  many  ?  euamiot  f 

How  do  you  do  t  como  levat 

Quite  well,  thank  you,  iwwf 

iiem  ^ara  trvir  a  utUd 
Which   it    the   way  to?  par 

donde  tovaaf 
First  floor,  primfr  pUo 
Second  floor,  segundo 
Make  haste,  de  prisa 


laiterature. 

Spaiiibh  Literature  may  be  diyided  into  five  periods  : — 

1.  Boman  role,  tiaiisfonnation  of  language  1st  to  7th  century. 

2.  From  inyasion  of  the  Moors  to  reign  of  Alfonso  X.,  1251. 

3.  From  this  reign  to  the  marriage  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  and  Italian 
vu8»1474. 

4.  From  that  event  to  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  House. 
6.  From  Philip  V.  to  the  present  day. 

The  moet  remarkable  writers  of  the  present  day  are  : — The  Duke 
of  Bivas,  a  poet  whose  ballads  are  fall  of  feeling,  eloquence,  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  bygone  days  ;  Espronceda,  a  charming  poet,  who  died  very 
TouQg — ^he  belonged  to  the  Byronian-Werther  school ;  the  satirist  Laixa ; 
ZoriUa,  the  most  popular  of  present  poets  ;  Hartzembush,  of  German 
oiigin,  a  successful  dramatist,  as  well  as  Ventura  de  la  Vega  ;  the  ex- 
cellent 'peintre  de  genre'  Mesbnero  Bomanos  ;  the  historian  D.  Modesto 
Lafdente  ;  in  the  drama,  again,  the  genial  vein  of  Spanish  talent,  D. 
Lois  Egnilag,  Tamayo,  eta,  there  are  symptoms  of  improvement  Litera- 
ture is  gaining  favour.  Taste  for  reading,  awakened  by  French  literary 
translations  and  the  extension  of  newspaper  literature,  is  spreading  fast 

The  great  importance  and  high  station  that  Spanish  literature  occupies 
render  its  study  a  daily  greater  favourite  with  Germans,  English,  and 
French.  Indeed,  its  principal  works  are  better  known  and  oftener  read 
in  Germany  than  they  are  in  the  native  land  of  their  authors.  The  hest 
work  to  consult  is  the  '  History  of  Spanish  Literature,*  by  Q.  Ticknor. 
The  best  edition  of  classical  Spamsh  authors  is  that  published  by  Biba- 
deneyra.  The  works  of  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote),  which  this  editor  is 
pablishing,  will  be  the  best  edition  ever  obtained.  Baudry's  edition  of 
'Early  and  Modem  Spanish  authors'  is  also  good,  and  chiefly  got  up  and 
superintended  by  Senor  D.  Eug.  Ochoa.  To  bibliophiles  we  recommend 
'  ^isayo  de  una  BibHoteca  Espanola  de  libros  raros  y  curiosis,'  based  on 
the  well-known  Spanish  book-worm,  Gallardo,  and  written  by  Sres.  Zaroo 
del  Yalle  and  Bayon ;  vols,  i  and  iL  have  recently  been  published. 

Those  desirous  to  know  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  may 
poQtt  M.  Th^phile  Gautier's  <  Voyage  en  Espagne.'     11  Latmufs^cha^ 
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ing  '  Etudes  sur  I'Espagne '  are  also  graphic  and  accurate,  aad  ao  are  M. 
Phil  Charles's  <  fitudes  sur  TEspagne/  Paris. 

M.  Dozy*s  '  Becherches  sur  THist.  et  la  Litt  de  l^Espagne  pendant  le 
Moyen  Age/  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1860,  second  edition,  is  highly  inter- 
esting. For  a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, see  'History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  by  Frederick  Bouterwek, 
translated  from  the  origLoal  Qerman  by  Thomasina  Ross,  with  notes  by 
the  translator — ^London,  David  Bogue,  1847. 

Arohiteoture. 
Spain  stands  pre-eminent  among  nations  for  the  number  and  importance 
of  its  religious,  civil,  and  military  edificea  It  has  been  surpassed  hy  no 
other  country  in  this  respect  and  equalled  by  very  few,  and  even  these — - 
we  mean  Italy,  Qermany,  and  France— do  not  possess  the  same  variety 
of  styles  without  exceeding  the  first-rate  excellence  of  the  examples  of 
each.  The  different  races  that  settled  here  in  turn,  whose  sway  lasted 
several  centuries — ^the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs — were  all  builders,  all 
artists,  each  with  their  own  peculiar  style.  Edifices  were,  besides,  likely 
to  be  more  numerous  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries,  in  a  land 
where  quarries  of  beautiful  soft  and  hard  stone  seemed  to  invite  the 
buildei's  hand  ;  where  oak  and  pine  forests  abounded  ;  where  the  glo- 
rious light  of  sun  and  stars  give  such  relief  to  outlines,  such  depth,  to 
shadows,  such  brightness  of  tints  to  stone  and  marble  ;  where  the  soft 
air,  but  rarely  moistened,  embalms  the  ruin  and  preserves  the  monument 
better  and  more  generously  than  the  hand  of  man  ;  where  rich  mines 
exist  everywhere,  and  yielded  treasures  to  defray  the  expenses  and  mate- 
rials to  heighten  the  effect 

The  architecture  of  Spain  has  been  comparatively  free  from  that 
foreign  influence  and  fashion  which  in  other  countries  have  crippled 
native  ^ius.  It  may  be  said  to  have  seldom  been  imitative,  or  the 
result  of  adaptation  and  comparison.  Foreign  styles,  no  doubt,  were 
implanted  with  new  races  in  the  rich  soil  of  Spain  ;  they  grew  luxuriously, 
but  never  lost  the  standard  original  type  ;  and  when  it  did  at  any 

period  adopt  new  accessories,  not  general  forms,  the  phase  was  native 

that  IS,  belonged  to  races  predominating  exclusively  and  for  centuries  in 
Spain.  Although  placed  so  near  Italy  and  France,  yet  Spam  stood  for 
centunes  a  stranger  to  both.  Hence  that  abrupt  difference  in  art,  which 
^n^   may  remark  between  France  and   Spain  as  they  ^r;>88  the 

«.!  JST^i^^i^*^,^'^^  *^^  °^^^^«  «g«»  ^  almost  exdnsivelv 
rehg^ous^^laces  being  little  eke  than  thelhieftain's  stronRhoW^^d 

SLS^  r  .f^  ^"^""^  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^  Spanish  Church.  tS 
vicissitudes  of  the  latter  may  be  ti»oed  in  the  numberless  edifiL  W 
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were  erected  ;  the  antagonism  between  the  regular  and  secular  dezgy, 
aDd  final  supremacy  of  the  latter,  determining  the  early  generalisation  of 
cloistered  conventual  buildings,  and  the  subsequent  erection,  in  their 
stead,  of  parish  churches  and  cathedrals — facts  that  influenced  not  a 
little  the  architects  of  these  ages.  The  Church  was  an  imperium  in 
imperio;  the  cathedrals  were  the  centres  of  all  the  movement,  the  heart 
of  the  people.  Within  its  precincts  the  cartes  often  assembled,  the  kings 
were  christened,  anointed,  and  buried.  The  mystical  Autos,  or  Sacred 
Plays,  were  frequently  performed.  They  were  also  museums  of  natural 
histoiy,  where  stuffed  auimalfl  of  rare  species  were  carefully  preserved, 
beside  specimens  of  precious  marbles,  corals,  elephants'  tusks,  etc.,  sent 
as  presents  by  Eastern  princes  or  successful  navigators.  The  greatest 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  were  employed  to  erect  and  decorate 
them.  The  finest  specimens  of  artistical  carpentry,  iron  and  silver- 
smiths' work,  and  glass,  were  to  be  sought  for  within  their  walls. 

In  Spain,  therefore,  the  student  of  architecture  has  a  great  deal  to 
see,  to  admire,  and  to  learn  ;  and  despite  the  neglect  and  vandalism 
which  have  strewn  the  land  with  ruins  and  injured  many  a  peerless 
relic,  the  number  of  edifices  extant  is  very  considerable,  and  the  state  of 
preservation  remarkable.  The  circle  is  extensive,  comprising,  as  it  does, 
so  many  periods  and  styles,  from  the  vast  proportions  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Mdrida  and  Murviedro  ;  the  mysterious  and  gloomy  Romano- 
Byzantine  churches  of  Asturias ;  the  pomp  of  decoration,  and  lacelike 
ornamentation,  never  surpassed  in  Baghdad  or  Damascus,  of  the  mosques 
and  palaces  of  the  Ehalifs  of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada  ;  the  bold- 
ness and  sveltezza  of  the  Tudesque  (Gothic)  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Leon, 
Serille,  and  Burgos  ;  the  majestic  GrsBco-Roman  of  the  Escorial,  to  end 
with  the  artistic  anarchy  and  absurd  caprices  of  the  churrigueresque  in 
modem  times.  The  domestic  architecture  has  some  very  fine  examples, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries.  Their  style  is  Moro- 
Italian  in  the  South,  and  Gotho-plateresque  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  etc 
Seville,  Zaragoza,  Barcelona,  Segovia,  contain  several  excellent  specimens. 

The  castellated  architecture  of  Spain  has  not  been  as  yet  properly  in- 
vestigated. There  are,  nevertheless,  very  interesting  remains  of  walls, 
fortifications,  cubo-towers,  military  roads,  barracks,  magazines,  etc,  of 
the  Roman,  Arab,  Gk)thic,  and  Castilian  periods  at  Almeria,  Murviedro, 
Tarragona,  the  Leonese  and  Astnrian  cities,  Seville,  Granada,  Segovia, 
^tc  etc  They  abound  in  Castile,  as  that  very  name  evinces  sufficiently  ; 
and '  ch&teaux  en  Espagne,'  likened  to  <  castles  in  the  air,'  was  a  saying 
which  or^nated  with  the  difficulties  attending  their  capture. 

We  subjoin  a  short  classification  of  Spanish  architecture,  including  a 
^  of  the  principal  examples  of  each  period  and  style,  finishing  with  a 
list  of  the  most  celebrated  architects,  the  date  in  which  they  flourished, 
and  their  most  important  works.  .  _  _  _  jIc 
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1.  Roman  Period. 

This  favourite  Eoman  province  was  filled  with  splendid  monuments^ 
mostly  datine  from  the  reign  of  Octavianus  to  Sept  Severus.  They 
have  been  ill  treated  by  Gbth  and  Arab.  Spanish  neglect  and  distaste 
for  yesterday  have  done  the  rest.  Excavations  are  rare,  and  undertaken 
without  plan  or  funds.  The  medals  and  coins  of  that  period  are  of 
great  value,  to  complete  what  remains  and  reproduce  what  is  no  more. 

Examples, — Bridges  of  Alcdntara  (the  finest),  of  M^rida,  Badajoz, 
Martorell,  Tudela,  Alconetar  (near  Coria)  ;  the  Aqtteducts  of  Segovia, 
Mdrida,  Tarragona,  Carmona,  Fuente  Ovejuna  ;  the  Military  Roads  of 
M^rida  to  Cadiz,  the  Via  Lata  between  MMda  and  Salamanca,  Aldea 
Nueva  de  Banos,  Vinueso  ;  the  Walls,  Towers,  etc.,  of  Coria,  Lugo,  Tar- 
ragona, Seville  ;  Triumphal  Arches  of  M^rida,  Bara,  Cabanes,  Martorell, 
Torredembarra  ;  the  Hippodromes  of  M^rida,  Murviedro,  Cartagena, 
Italica,  Acinipo,  Toledo.  Besides  the  excavations  in  Salave  Mines  and 
Pyramidal  Towers  of  Augustus,  near  El  Padron,  both  in  Asturias,  Torres 
de  Este  (Prov.  Coruna),  the  principal  cities  which  antiquaries  can  make 
headquai;ter8  are — M^rida,  Murviedro,  Italica,  Talavera  la  Yieja. 

2.  Latin-Gothic  Style,  4th  to  8th  Century. 

The  Eoman  style,  as  altered  by  the  Qoths,  and  with  the  Byzantine 
modifications  it  already  possessed  when  they  adopted  it.  From  convex^ 
sion  of  Constantine,  323  to  714,  or  Invasion  of  Arabs.  The  type  of  the 
Bomano-Byzantine  and  Asturian. 

Examples, — ^But  few,  principally  at  Toledo.  St.  de  Assas*  excellent 
work  on  Toledo  ('  Album  Artistico  de  Toledo*)  may  be  consulted  and 
relied  upon.    The  Arabic  translations  are  by  S.  Qayangos. 

3.  Asturian,  8th  to  llth  Century  (Oothic), 

So  called  by  Jovellanos  and  other  learned  critics,  practised  also  in 
Leon  and  GaUicia,  called  obras  de  los  Oodos,  and  truly  Gothic.  It  is 
characterised  by  circular  arches,  ingresses,  and  windows  ;  an  imitation  of 
the  Cdla,  with  a  single  nave,  often  the  basilica  form,  with  three  low, 
narrow  naves  ;  choir  raised  opposite  altar  ;  crypts  low,  sombre,  heavy; 
rude  sculpture  ;  pointed  roof  ;  sober  decoration* 

Examples. — Santa  Maria  de  Naranco  and  San  Miguel  de  Lino  (Oviedo) 
of  9th  century ;  San  Salvador  de  Valdedios,  Penalva,  of  the  10th 
century  ;  Abamia,  Sta.  Maria  de  Lenes,  Church  of  Barcena,  Bajnnes,  etc, 
all  in  the  province  of  Oviedo. 

4.  Rom/mo-Byzantine,  or  Byzantine  (Romanesque),  divided  into  2  periods  : 
1st,  llth  to  I2th  Century.     Dawn;  2d,  l2thto  I3th — Its  Acme. 

In  the  2d  period  the  contact  with  the  Arabs  orientalised  accessories. 
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The  pointed  azch  appeals^  and  the  trandtion  to  Gothic  or  Ogival  ia 
evident  It  is  always  the  original  Latin  fonns,  as  modified  in  AstoriaSy 
but  of  superior  art. 

Examples  of  the  1st — San  Mdoro  of  Leon,  San  Daniel  of  Gerona, 
cathedials  of  Jaca,  San  Cacu£Eite  del  Yalles,  San  Millan,  and  La  Trinidad 
at  Scoria.  Of  the  2d. — San  Jnan  de  Ainandi  (Astorias)  ;  churches  of 
Santiago,  de  Zamora,  Yemela  (Aragon) ;  those  that  mark  the  transition 
to  Gothic  are — Gathedralfl  of  Tarragona,  Salamanca,  iZamora,  Colegiata  of 
ToTo,San  Vicente  at  Avila.  The  Norman  is  evident  in  several  chnrches 
of  this  period  in  N.W.  and  E.  of  Spain.  This  style,  modified  hy  the 
different  races  that  introduced  it  from  Byzantium  and  Italy,  is  called 
Saxon  in  England,  Romanesque  and  Bomane  in  France,  Lombard  in 
Italy,  Teutonic  in  Germany,  Norman,  etc.  We  have  called  it  Byzantine 
throughout  this  work,  as  this  is  the  usual  appellation  in  Spain  and  will 
facilitate  leseaich. 

5.  Goihic^  IZihtol^th  Centwry. 

It  is  called  sometimes  in  Spain  Tedeaoo^  as  thought  to  be  of  Germanic 
origin ;  was  generalised  mainly  by  St.  Ferdinand  and  his  queen,  aided 
powerMly  by  French  allied  sovereigns,  foreign  bishops,  and  artists.  It 
was  not,  nevertheless,  a  mere  adoption  of  new  and  foreign  forms,  but  a 
gradual  combination  with  the  Byzantine  of  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century. 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  portions  of  the  finest  Gk)thic  cathe- 
drals in  Spain  axe  admirable  copies  of  French  chnrches  Is  divided  into 
three  periods.  1st  (13th  century)  Transition,  Dawn.  2d.  The  French 
Rayonnant  (14th  century),  in  all  its  purity,  majesty,  and  originality. 
3d.  The  Flamboyant,  florid,  orientalised  (15th,  and  beginning  of  16^ 
centniy).  Was  rapidly  adopted  and  succesisfully  cultivated,  the  examples 
being  among  the  most  glorious  in  the  world. 

£Rimp2»of  the  1st  (13th  century). — Earlier  portions  of  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Burgos  ;  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca,  of  Segorve,  of  Corio,  of  Badajoz, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  (at  Yalladolid).  Of  the  2d  (14th  century). — 
Cathedrals  of  Leon  Burgos,  Toledo,  Murcia,  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tortosa, 
Sen  of  Zaragoza,  Oviedo.  Of  the  3d  (1 5th  to  beginning  of  1 6th  century). — 
Cathedrals  of  Huesca,  Gartuja  of  Mirafiores  (Burgos),  of  Jerez  de  la 
Fiontera  ;  Belfides  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Burgos,  Leon,  Oviedo,  Capilla  del 
Co&destable  in  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos,  eta 

6.  Revival  cr  PlotUruque,  \^th  Cwbtry, 

The  Italian  Cinquecento  (so  called  from  the  16th  century,  when  it 
spnmg)  ;  the  French  Renaissance,  introduced  into  Spain  under  the 
C^thohe  Kings,  The  constant  communications  and  wars  with  Italy  ;  the 
RTival  of  learning,  etc.,  aided  very  powerfully  to  its  general  adoption. 
It  vw  called  utiJLo  platerucoy  from  its  BurfiaGe-omamentation  and  ara- 
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besqnes,  whicli  were  as  carefully  wronght  as  a  chiselled  piece  of  plate. 
It  might  almost  be  divided  into  Qotho-plateresque  (beginning  of  16^ 
century)  and  Italian-plateresqae  (end  of  16th,  beginning  of  17th). 

Examples — Hospital  de  Santa  Cruz  (Toledo),  Colegio  Mayor  de  Santa 
Cruz  (VaUadolid),  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  ditto  of  the 
cathedral  of  Burgos,  San  Marcos  at  Leon,  town>hall  at  Seville,  Sacristia 
Mayor  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  Private  houses  and  patios  at  Seville, 
Zaiagoza,  Barcelona,  etc. 

7.  GrcecchRomanf  1 6th  and  17 th  Centrtrieg. 

This  psendo-classical  style,  never  entirely  un-Cothicised  in  Spain, 
denuded  of  all  ornamentation,  pedantic,  pagan,  and  cold,  was  generally 
adopted  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL  The  imitation  was 
clumsy  in  general,  out  of  keeping  with  the  times  and  wants.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  which  reveal  genius,  and  are  characterised  by 
vast  proportions  and  majesty. 

ExampUs. — Palace  of  Charles  V.  at  Granada ;  Escorial ;  palaces  of 
Madrid,  Aranjuez,  La  Granja  j  S.  fo^^ade  of  Alcazar  of  Toledo  ;  cathedrals 
of  Granada,  VaUadolid.  It  is  sometimes  called  eMo  de  Herreraj  from 
this  great  architect's  exclusive  use  of  it 

The  decline  of  art  in  Spain  followed  that  of  the  monarchy.  Borro- 
minis  school  was  followed,  and  the  principles  exaggerated.  Rococo 
became  the  ^  beau  id^,'  and  the  so-called  classic  edifices  were  over- 
loaded with  gilding,  plastered  on  wood,  marble,  and  bronze,  tortured  into 
most  ridiculous  shapes.  It  was  the  failMul  transcript  of  the  age.  Bacine 
and  Comeille's  periwig — Romans  dressed  with  rufSes  and  jabot  It  may 
be  defined  the  Gbngorism  of  architecture,  just  as  Gtongora's  poetry  can  be 
called  literary  churrigueresque — a  name  generally  applied  to  designate 
this  bad  taste,  as  being  that  of  Jos^  Churriguera,  an  otherwise  able 
architect,  who  used  and  generalised  it.  Y.  Bodriguez,  with  others,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  regenerate  the  style,  and  built  several  edifices  that 
evince  his  good  intentions.  The  examples  are  scattered  all  over  Spain. 
Cathedral  of  El  Pilar  at  Zaragoza  ;  palace  of  San  Telmo  at  Seville  ;  and 
most  of  the  churches  of  Madrid. 

Mooriah  Architecture, 

The  fundamental  elements  belong  to  the  Bomano-Byzantine  and 
Persian  schools.  Many,  if  not  all,  the  principal  characteristics  are  clearly 
defined  in  Scripture  as  already  used  in  Palestine.  The  examples  that  arc 
scattered  in  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land,  but  more  especially  in 
the  south,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  were  never  surpassed  in  the  £ast, 
Sicily,  or  Africa 

The  style  first  introduced  partook  somewhat  of  the  Berber  character. 
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wu  simple,  soberly  decorated,  the  basilica  ground-plan  of  the  Byzantine 
being  adopted  for  mosqnes — great  multiplicity  of  arches,  baseless  colunms, 
being  some  of  its  features  ;  then,  gradually  advancing  in  splendour,  it 
aoqiiiied  more  elegance  and  lightness  at  the  cost  of  originality.  Constant 
intercourse  with  Ajsia,  and  antagonistic  hatred  to  the  Christian,  prevented 
mixtures  with  Gothic,  with  which  its  love  of  detail,  minute  ornamenta- 
tion, etc.,  had  more  than  one  similarity  ;  and  many  of  its  accessories — 
stalactite  ceilings,  horseshoe  arches,  mosaic  dados,  etc — ^were  readily 
adopted  by  the  victorious  Christians,  and  the  combinations  of  their  own 
with  it  were  called  Muzarabic. 

Moorish  architecture  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  and  styles. 
Ist)  Byzantine -Arabic  ;  2d,  Mauritane-Almohade  ;  3d,  Mudej'ar  or 
Granadine. 

Examples, — Of  the  1st  period  (8th  to  10th  century),  mosque  of 
Cordova,  remains  of  Medina  Azzahra,  near  Cordova,  walls  of  Ubeda,  etc. 
Of  the  2d  (11th  to  13th  century),  Giralda  of  Seville,  chapel  of  Yilla- 
Ticiosa  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  great  haU  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville, 
remains  of  a  great  mosque  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca 
at  Toleda  Of  the  3d  (1 3th  to  1 6th  century),  Alcazar  of  Seville,  Alham- 
bni,  Generalife,  Cnarto  Real  (Granada),  Transito  at  Toledo,  Casa  de 
Piktos  at  Seville,  etc 


A  LIST  OF  THB  If OBT  OELSBRATBD  BPAKISH  ABOHITSCTS: 


Rouako-Bytantinb. 
Tudk    Boa  (An,  840).    CHi.  dd  Sahradorat 
O«iedo ;  San  Tirso. 
yiviatUL    9Ch  century.    San  Pedro  de  los 

Gimo.    08a    San  Salvador  de  Bafioa. 

VitamPtH  (Pedro).  X065.  San  Isidoro,  at 
Lean. 

Gmberto  Guiiardo.  11x7.  Cloisten  of  San 
I^bb  del  Campo,  Barcelona. 

Maieo  (Maestro).    zx60k    Portions  of  Caih., 


S^Mckn  (BenitoX    Calih. ,  CTkidad  Rodrisp. 
Critta6ml    (Pedro).      Guaiterio    (proMUily 
Valtn^    yffrdaH,ttc 

Gothic, 
xiil  amd  xit.  cbmtuxiss. 

Pfrn  (Pedro).  X2a6.  Early  portions  of 
Cvk  of  Toleda 

■S«Jbc/ (Pedro).    1309.    Castle  of  Bellver. 

AmdrmCP^dm).  134&    Works  b Navarre. 

Arias  (Lope>  1373.  Alcaxar  of  Ctudad 
Rodrinx 

Al^mta  (RodrwoX    1390.  Cath.,  Toledo. 

itefHMs  (AUbnao).  ipd.  Cath.,  SevOle. 

/a^  (Layme).        1393.  Catfa.,  Barcelona. 

•^nmc4(Joan>.  1381.  Cath.,  Valencia. 

XV.  cxMTomr. 
GMHsfAhar).    1418.    Cath.,  Toledo 
^M?MM  de  Rgat  (Belgian).    1454.    Cath., 


Enrique  de  Egos  (his  son).  1494.  Cath., 
Toledo. 

Garcia  (Pedro).    X4az.  Cath.»  Seville. 

JVorwum  CTaan).   1460.  Ditto. 

Pedro  de  Toledo,  1473.  Ditto. 

lyiM^w^Maestro).  1496.  Ditto. 

Jwm  Colonia,      1443.  Cath.,  Burgos. 

Gum$ei{Ptdto).  2493.  Works  at  iUcali  de 
Hen&res. 

XVl.  CSNTUXY. 

/fomioMom  (Jnan  GilX    zszz.    CTath.,  Sala- 


iPoAos  (Guilltfnde).  Ob.  1431.   Clath.,  Leon. 
Gmai  (BartokanO.    Ob.  24x6.    Ouh.,  Bar- 
celona. 
Com^te  (Pedro),  Ob.  X486.   Cath., Valencia. 

RXVIVAL  AND  PlATBRBSQUB. 

A  I.  BerrttgMete,  isoo.  Sculpture  more 
especially. 

Martin  deGainaa,  1555.  Cas.  Real.  (Cath., 
Seville). 

Ditgo  RiaMo.  1530^  S&  Mayor.  (Cath., 
Seville). 

C0t«imv3nw  (Alfonso).  X5ia-3X.  Woiks  at 
Toledo. 

Escovedo  (Fray  Juan).     1481.     Works   at 

Ibarra  (Pedro  de).    xsax.    Works  at  Sala- 


RutM  (Feman).    xsa3.    Works  at  Cordova. 
Badajo*  Quan  de).     xsxa.      San  Marcos, 
Leon,  etc.  u.,uiu^cu  uy  ^^^^^.^ 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  SPANISH  ARCHITECTS — continued. 


Bargotla  (Felipe  VigamiS.  1535.  Toledo,  etc 
Blay  (Pedro).    1435.    Woxiu  at  Barcelona. 
VauUhrira  (Pedro  de).    1525.    Cath.,  Jaen. 

GiLACO-ROMAN. 

ilfofAxATtf  (Pedro).    1526.    Palace  of  Charles 

V.  of  Granada. 
SUo€  (Diego).    Z599.    Cath.,  Granada  and 

Malasa. 

ViJlal^ando  (Uid.)    Z56a     Divers  woriu. 
ToUdo  (Juan  deX     X563.    EscoriaL 
Herrera  ( f  uan  de).     1563.    EscoriaL 
Vergara  (Juan  Diego,  Nicolas,  and  Martin 

it).    Z568.    Works  at  Seville  and  Toledo. 


Vega  (Luis  and  Gaspar  de).  1568.  Alcazat 
of  Seville,  etc. 

^<9ns  (Francisco).  1596.  Wories  at  Segom, 
Escorial,  Madrid. 

Mffitegro  J.  Ba.)  X58a  Escorial,  Alcazar 
of  Toledo. 

^ttiara  (Felipe).  1735.  Royal  Palace,  Ma> 
dnd. 

Redriatm  (Ventura),    xjsa    Divers  works. 

^oitf/Mi  (Francisco).  X76a  Works  at  Madzid. 

■CHURXIGUBRBSQaX. 

Churrigueret^  Job6.    1735. 


The  following  Spanish  terms,  applied  to  di£ferent  portions,  etc,  of 
churches,  will  be  found  useful : — 

CoUgiata  often  stands  for  cathedral,  as  well  as  Igleda  Mayor,  They 
are  generally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  collegiate  church  is 
composed  of  dignitaries  and  canons,  who  celebrate  divine  service  as  in 
cathedrals. 

Fachadas^  fa^es  ;  Umja^  a  long  platform  which  often  surrounds  the 
churches  exteriorly,  and  which  is  ascended  by  steps  or  grees,  esealinata  or 
gradoM,  The  font  is  pila  hauUamal ;  pila  de  agua  bendita  is  the  stovp 
or  font  containing  holy  water. 

Coro  (choir)  ;  traecorOf  the  back  to  it,  often  profusely  decorated  ;  the 
rapaldoe  del  coro  are  the  lateral  sides  of  it  The  stalls  are  eillat,  forming 
siUeria  alta  or  baja,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  choristers'  desks  are  called 
cUriles,  the  lectern  fadUoL  Transept  {prucerd). — Over  it  often  rises  a  dome 
or  lantern  called  eimhorio,  and  from  its  shape,  media  naranjcu  The  pur- 
close  or  railings,  rejasy  are  most  remarkably  executed,  and  deserve  close 
inspection.  The  apse,  abnde^  contains  a  capilla  mayor,  with  the  high  altar, 
aUar  mayor;  the  reredos,  or  screen  rising  from  it,  is  called  retabh.  The 
latter  are  generally  very  magnificently  gilt  and  sculptured.  The  right 
side  of  the  altar — ^that  is,  the  right  of  the  celebrant  looking  from  the  altar 
— is  called  lado  del  evangelio;  the  left  is  lado  de  la  epistolcu  Most  cathe- 
drals have  a  parish  church,  parroquia  (cura  parroco  is  a  parish  priest), 
attached  to  them,  and  a  capiUa  real,  for  ^e  entombment  of  princes.  The 
chapter  is  el  cabUdo,  The  eagrarto  is  a  special  chapel,  where  the  Holy  of 
Holies  is  often  placed,  de  maniJieitOy  or  displayed.  The  vestry  is  la  sacristia, 
the  sexton  el  eacrietan.  The  relics,  vestments,  plate,  etc.,  are  kept  in  what 
is  called  el  rdicario,  MonaguiUos  are  the  vestry  boy&  Misa  Mayor,  High 
Mass.     The  belfry  is  la  torre,  el  campanario. 

The  principal  objects  to  see  in  a  Spanish  church  are  :  the  high  altar, 
staUs  in  the  choir,  lateral  chapels,  the  relics  and  vestments  in  the  saciietia. 
Ask  for  the  sacristan,  and  explain  the  obj'ect  of  your  visit.  In  case  of 
unwillingness,  address  yourself  to  any  priest  attached  to  the  church.  The 
fee  may  vary  from  a  peseta  to  five  francs.     In  ja.joat^hgdsxdi^hd  SacriBtan 
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Mayor  mast  be  applied  to.  The  hours  to  yieit  are  from  8  am.  to  1 2,  and 
from  4  to  5^  P.M.  The  finest  rejas  are  by  T.  Ba.  Oelma,  1600  ;  Yillal- 
pando  (Fca),  1561  ;  Cristobal  Andino,  1540.  The  finest  church  plate, 
eustodioi  (where  the  Host  is  kept  on  festivals),  calices,  or  sacramental  cnps, 
etc,  are  by  the  Aifes  of  Valladolid,  1600  ;  Becerril,  1534  ;  Juan  Ruiz, 
1533,  etc.  The  painted  glass  is  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe, 
though  not  often  met  with,  as  it  was  not  a  Spanish  art,  but  imported  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  It  was  practised  by  Spaniards  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  earliest  and  finest  examples  date 
from  1418  to  1560,  and  are  to  be  sought  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo, 
Leon,  Seyille,  Buigos,  Barcelona,  etc  The  composition  is  usually  simple, 
Tigoroualy  conceived,  broadly  executed  ;  the  forms  following  those  of  the 
ecnlpture,  that  served  as  models  ;  the  colouring  very  rich  and  deep.  The 
ornamentation  at  its  earliest  period  was  treated  conventionally,  in  later 
peziodB  nature  was  more  directly  imitated ;  shades  and  shadows  were 
ktroduoed,  and  Moorish  details  mixed  with  the  Gothic 
The  principal  Hdrieros,  or  painters  on  glass,  were : — 

Mietr  Cristobal  A  Uma$^  1504.  Cath.,  Se- 
ville.   The  finest  in  Spain. 

Maestro  (Elnrique).     1^78.    Ditto. 

GtiatuUa  (Beniardo  de).  15x8.  H.  Chapel, 
SeviUe. 

Amao  de  Flandts.    1525.     Cath..  Seville. 

VicenU  Menandro.  x^Mi^.  Cath.,  Seville. 
One  of  the  best  painters. 

Diego dt  ValeUvieso.  1560.  Cath.,  Cneoca, 
etc.  etc 


23^«»  (MaeseX    uxS.    Cath.,  Toledo. 

KS^H^d:!}'*^-    Cath.,Avih. 

HoUmda  CAlberto  de}.  isao.  Cath.  Avila, 
Chtttd. 

ifUtttida  (Nicolas  de),  hb  son.   1535.   Ditto. 

VoKodeTroyet.    x«n.    Cath.,  Toledo. 

Cordema  (Gonxalo  de].  X5ZO-X3.  The  best 
vmk  IB  Cath.,  Toledo. 

Vergeira  (Nicolas  de).  X54s,  and  his  sons, 
Nkobs  and  Jmn,  1574-90.    Ctth.,  Toledo. 

List  of  Books  of  Reference  on  Spanish  ArchtUciure, 

1.  'Ensayo,  Histdrico  sobre  los  diversos  Generos  de  Arquitectnra,  etc.,  en 
EspaSa,'  hj}oU  Caveda;  Madrid,  Saunague,  1848,  I  vol.  Carefully  written, 
more  litenuy  than  critical. 

2.  'Snmario  de  las  Antigiiedades  Romanas  en  Espana,'  by  J.  A.  Cean 
Beimadez,  i  voL  fol.  ;  Madrid,  1832.  Very  useM  and  reliable ;  the  indexes 
wdl  drawn  up.  Tlds,  with  'Ponz's  Morales'  and  Carballo's  works,  and 
Florez's  woric  on  coins  and  medals,  forms  an  indispensable  collection  to  antiquaries. 
The  works  of  Yepes,  Argaiz,  Sandoval,  and  Berganza  may  be  also  consulted. 

3.  'Notida  de  los  Arquitectos  y  Arqnitectura,'  by  J.  A.  C.  Bermudez ;  4  vols. 
4to;  Madrid,  1829.  It  is  an  improved  edition  of  that  written  by  Llaguno  y 
Amirola,  use^  and  reliable,  but  devoid  of  critical  investigation,  and  written 
vith  that  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  early  styles  which  were  current  in 
his  time. 

4.  *Espa!ia  Artistica  y  Monumental,'  3  fol.  vols.  ;  published  at  Paris; 
1846,  by  Villamil.  The  drawings  are  the  only  important  portion,  and  by 
Carderera,  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish  art  is  well  known.  The  work  com- 
prises only  the  Castiles. 

5.  'Some  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain'  by  G.  E.  Street, 
LoDdoo,  J.  Murray,  1865  ;  most  competently  written  by  this  the  able  author 
of  Briek  and  Marble  Architecture  in  Italy,  and  profusely  illustrated.  The 
author  has  omitted  the  Arch,  of  S.  and  S.W.  of  Spain.  His  ju^ment  is 
somewhat  biassed  by  too  exclusive  a  preference  for  that  one  stylt  <^'" 
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6.  'Moniimentos  ArquitectcSnicos  de  Espafia,*  etc.,  published  by  the  Spanish 
Government  orders,  Madrid  1859-68.  This  great  work,  most  valuable  and 
splendidly  got  up,  is  in  course  of  publication.  Want  of  method,  and,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  eventual  want  of  funds,  will  make  this,  an  otherwise  most  valuable 
work,  comparatively  a  failure. 

<  Recuerdos  y  Bellezas  de  EspaSIa,'  in  several  vols.,  by  Madrazo,  Quadrado, 
etc.  The  drawings  by  Parcerisa.  The  text  is  generally  indifferent.  A  volume 
for  each  province.  *  Toledo  Pinteresco'  and  'Album  Artistico  de  Toledo' 
(see  Toledo)  are  valuable  works  on  the  Gotkic  {Le,  Romano-Byzantine)  and 
Moorish  remains  in  that  city.  The  Moorish  architecture  can  be  fully  studied  in 
Owen  Jones'  'Plans  etc.,  of  the  Alhambra,'  London,  1842.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  and  accurate  works  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
Moorish  art  'The  Alhambra  Court  in  the  Crystal  Palace,'  one  vol.  {6J.) 
1854,  is  the  substance  of  that  able  architect's  larger  work.  ^  AntigUedades 
Arabes^  by  Lozano,  4  vols.  1785,  2  editions;  it  has  been  copied  by  Murphy 
in  his  'Arabian  Antiquities,'  London,  1 8 16.  '  Erinnerungen  von  Wilhelm  von 
Gail,'  Munich ;  magnificently  got  up.  Jovellano's  Elogio  of  V.  Rodrig;uez, 
Bosarte's  '  Viages '  (Segovia,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  etc.)  may  be  also  consulted. 
*  Excelencias,  Antigiiedad  y  Nobleza  de  la  Arquitectura,'  etc.,  by  Angrade, 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago ;  Santiago,  Frayz,  1795.  Diego  Sagred6'f 
work  on  'Las  Medidas  del  Romano/  1526,  is  the  first  work  in  Spain  that 
mentioned  Graeco-Roman  architecture.  Didron's  valuable  '  Iconographie '  will 
be  of  use  to  amateurs  in  explaining  several  passages  that  appear  dimly  in  the 
stone  pages  of  the  early  Romano- Byzantine  and  early  Gothic,  dead  luiguages 
now  with  us.  That  rude  symbolism,  bordering  on  pantheism,  was  an  awkward 
translation  of  the  refined  el^ant  Latin  and  Greek  mind  into  the  monkish  patois 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Fergusson's  '  111.  Handbook  of  Architecture ' 
will  prove  usefiiL  There  are,  besides,  several  minor  works  and  papers ;  Mr. 
Waring's  '  Architectural  Studies  in  Burgos,'  etc. 

Paintings. 

PAiNTnro  has  not  followed  in  Spain  the  gradual  growth  that  \&  notice- 
able elsewhere ;  its  period  was  indeed  most  glorious,  but  resembled 
that  of  a  meteor,  and  after  a  short  reign  of  splendour,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  traces  behind.  Spanish  art  was  never  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  merely  instrumental  in  illustrating  the  most  striking  subjects 
of  reUgion.  The  early  period  of  Spanish  painting,  if  any  distinct  one  can 
be  traced,  followed  the  character  and  fate  of  sculpture.  As  long  as  the 
church  was  truly  militant,  all  those  features  that  characterised  the 
hostile  rival  religion  of  the  Pagans  were  carefully  proscribed.  Moses, 
Mahomet,  Lather,  were  all  opposed  to  images  of  the  Deity,  and  the  early 
Council  of  Illiberis  (near  Granada),  in  its  36th  Canon,  says — *  Placuit 
picturas  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in 
parietibus  depingatur.'  When,  however,  the  church  became  iriumphantj 
sculpture  and  painting  were  largely  resorted  to.  Images  of  saints,  and 
that  of  the  Virgin  more  especially,  were  rapidly  multiplied,  and  have  to 
this  day  8UX>erBeded  that  of  God.  Painting  in  its  earlier  period  was 
strictly  sculptural  and  conventional    It  was  uij^^lp^^^QI^PfyptB,  the 
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tpse,  with  subjeets  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  oidinary  ones  of 
saints,  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Earadise,  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
Pnigatorf.  The  xniniatnie  painting  in  the  misBals,  in  the  illnminated 
MSSi,and  on  the  stained  glass,  must  have  influenced  its  style  and  developed 
its  resooreet.  We  think  that  early  Byzantine  painters  were  the  first 
models  that  were  copied  from,  and  that  Flemish  and  Qerman  painting 
was  not  without  influence  during  the  14th  and  15  th  centuries,  and  that 
from  that  period  henceforth  the  elements  were  either  completely  national 
or  borrowed  from  Italy.  The  principal  period  of  Spanish  painting  i» 
between  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  power  and  wealth  of  the 
enlightened  churchmen  that  were  its  most  munificent  patrons,  the  pros- 
perity oi  the  monarchy  at  that  time,  the  constant  intercourse  with  Italy, 
the  influence  of  the  renaissance,  and,  not  a  little,  the  high  favour  that 
foieign  artists  enjoyed  at  the  Courts  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Philips  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  in  creating  emulation  and  raising  the  national 
schools  to  great  eminence  and  repute.  Artists  were  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  haughty  warriors,  the  aristocracy  of  blood.  Art  followed^ 
as  usual,  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  and  declined  when  the  sun  of  the  House 
of  Austria  went  down.  Under  the  Bourbons,  the  French  school  was 
eernlely  copied,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  to  this  day.  Want  of 
'•mulation  and  of  public  patronage  have  prevented  otherwise  clever 
painters  of  the  day  from  attaining  to  any  marked  eminence.  The  Royal 
Academy  oi  San  Fernando  has  produced  no  genius.  There  are  yearly 
exhibitions,  juries,  jMrizes,  and  speeches,  but  few  purchasers  to  encourage 
and  reward  the  merit  often  displayed.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several 
distingoished  painters,  such  as  Madrazo,  Qisbert,  Haes,  Fierros,  and  three 
who  bear  the  weighty  names  of  Murillo,  Ribera,  and  Cano. 

Qn  the  13th  of  June  1844,  a  royal  decree  established  a  central  com- 
mission, '  de  Monumentos  Historicoe  y  Aitisticos  del  Reino.'  The  section 
for  painting  applied  its  labours  to  collecting  the  best  pictures  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  foreign  dealers  and  amateurs  at  the  suppression  of 
convents  and  the  time  of  civil  wax.  About  4500  pictures,  mostly 
rubbish,  were  collected,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  different  Museos 
Provindales  that  were  established  at  several  of  the  most  important  cities, 
the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Madrid,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Valladolid.  Besides  these,  the  Royal  Museo  at  Madrid,  the  Royal  Palace 
there,  and  the  pictures  scattered  in  the  noblemen*s  mansions  in  the 
metropoHs,  there  are  few  important  collections.  Many  of  the  finest 
Spanish  pictures  decorate  the  galleries  of  English  noblemen,  and  others 
sre  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre. 

Spanish  painting  differs  widely  in  style  from  any  other.  Its  charac- 
teristic is,  we  should  say,  naturalism,  realism,  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  characterised  by  monotony  of  subject,  of  handling,  and  of  colouring. 
Spani!«h  painters  studied  man,  not  nature,  and  of  man  only  two  types  or 
varieties  of  the  hero — ^viz.  the  martyr  and  the  warrior :  but  the  former 
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almost  exclusively.  Home  and  mral  scenes  are  totally  wanting,  lu 
productions  bear  the  stamp  of  the  solemn  and  ascetic  spirit  and  heavy 
gloom  that  pervaded  the  doister.  The  study  of  the  treatment  of 
Madonnas  by  Raphael,  compared  with  that  of  the  same  subject  by 
Murillo,  will  teach  more  than  volumes ;  for  while  the  latter  in  his 
images  of  Virgins  '  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,'  the  former  always  '  drew 
an  angel  down  ;'  and  most  of  the  Spanish  pictures  of  saints  were  portraits. 
This  monotony  of  subjects,  arising  from  want  of  imagination,  as  well  as 
from  the  invariable  nature  of  the  demand,  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  list 
of  the  pictures  of  any  Spanish  master.  Zurbaran's  Carthusians,  Boelas* 
Jesuits,  Murillo's  Concepciones  and  Infant  Deities,  Bibera's  Martyrdoms, 
Juane*s  well-knovm  Heads  of  Christ,  and  most  others,  excepting  Velazquez, 
who  was  Italian  in  many  things.  Animal  life  they  knew  little  of, 
though  the  few  bodegones  that  exist  reveal  their  proficiency  in  that  line. 
Sea  paintings  were  equally  overlooked  by  painters  bom  in  a  peninsula 
whose  chores  are  so  varied  in  aspect,  so  full  of  character,  and  picturesque. 
Landscape  was  treated  only  as  an  accessory,  and  seldom  resorted  to. 
Velazquez  jNunted  a  few,  but  they  are  merely  views  intended  as  frames  to 
groups.  Iriarte  (1620)  who,  Murillo  said,  was  worthy  of  painting  scenery 
in  Paradise,  was  the  only  landscape  painter,  and  he  painted  nature 
unnaturally ;  and  in  modem  days,  Villamil,  though  effective  and  improved 
by  the  study  of  Hoberts,  is  stiff,  pseudo-classical,  and  places  nature  always 
'  en  sc^ne.'  The  colouring  is  also  monotonous,  being  that  suggested  by 
nature  around  ;  the  blues  are,  of  course,  very  beautiful,  rich,  deep,  and 
luminous — ^those  of  the  sky  ;  the  tawny  red-burnt  soil  has  indicated  a 
similar  colour  ;  the  greens,  that  only  exist  in  Asturias,  where  there  never 
was  much  art,  are,  consequently,  poor  and  defective.  In  general  they 
will,  on  close  examination,  appear  greater  draughtsmen  than  colourists. 
A  quality  of  Spanish  painters,  never  surpassed  and  seldom  equalled  even 
by  the  best  Italian  masters,  lies  in  the  cast  of  the  draperies,  for  which 
the  long  and  many-folded  dresses  of  the  monks,  and  the  eapa  universally 
wom,  were  such  good  models.  Mr.  Schepeler  thinks,  however,  that  in 
this  respect  they  never  attained  to  the  simplicity  and  dignity  exemplified 
by  the  Italians  in  their  draperies,  and  evinced  even  in  the  fantastic 
tubular  folds  of  the  German  school.  There  are  in  Spanish  pictures  extra- 
ordinary life,  truth  to  nature,  a  deep  feeling  of  piety,  and  a  simplicity 
and  power  that  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  observer. 

The  composition  is  generally  excellent  and  simple,  evincing  careless- 
ness in  the  handling  of  secondary  figures,  and  failing  in  the  few  instances 
of  large  groups  and  complicated  action.  The  background  is  deficient, 
the  details  most  correct  and  minute.  Such  are,  we  think,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Spanish  painting.  As  commentators  of  Christian 
mythology,  as  portrait  painters,  the  Spanish  masters  stand  tmrivalled  ; 
and  such  glorious  names  as  Velazquez,  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  and  Alfonso 
B*no,  aresufficient  to  assign  to  the  schools  of  Spain  the  first  rank  after 
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thoee  of  Italy,  and  place  them  on  a  par  with  thoee  of  Gennany,  FlanderSi 
and  Holland.  Spanish  painting  may  be  divided  into  tluree  great 
Echools,  YJz.,  Seville^  Madrid,  Valenda,  which  are  in  turn  susceptible  of 
sabdiyiaions,  such  as  Aiagonese,  Gatalonian,  Estremadnia,  etc.  Their 
differences  of  style  are  not,  however,  clearly  defined. 

School  of  Valencia. 

Juan  de  Juanet  (or  Joanes),  bom  at  Fnente  la  Higaera  (province  of 
Valencia)  in  1523  ;  died  at  Bocairente,  December  21,  1679.  His  real 
name  was  Madip ;  he  Latinised  his  Christian  name  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  age.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  a  pnpil  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Perin  del  Vaga.  Sttb;ects,-SeLYio}a^B  Heads,  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  Style. — The  founder  of  the  school  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  knowledge  of  Italian  art  into  Spain,  and  was  considered  by  some 
as  Baphael*8  most  successful  imitator.  Correct  drawing,  good  modelling, 
power  of  expression  ;  his  perspective  falls  rather  short,  but  is  exact  to 
tratL  His  colouring  is  warm,  golden,  hmunous  ;  his  draperies  elegantly 
folded  ;  the  details,  even  the  hair  and  beard,  most  delicately  touched. 
EiB  Gfarists  and  saints  have  all  an  expression  of  mystic  inspiration,  love, 
and  tender  softness.  Principal  Works. — ^These  are  at  the  Public  Picture 
Galleries  of  Valencia ;  a  Holy  Family  at  the  Sacristy  of  Cathedral  of 
Valencia  ;  at  the  Rcture  QcJlery  of  Madrid  a  Last  Supper,  No.  225, 
and  portrait  of  Castelvy,  No.  169.  JV.B. — He  had  a  son,  Juan  Vicente 
Joanes,  who  Imitated  his  father^s  style. 

F^xmcitco  Rtbalta,  bom  at  Castellon  dela  Plana  (province  of  Valencia) 
1551 ;  died  Jan.  14,  1628,  at  Valencia.  He  studied  first  at  Valencia, 
then  at  Rome,  under  the  CaraccL  Style. — Imitated  the  Bolognese 
masters,  and  his  style  is  alter  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  His  reds  are  those 
of  the  soil  of  the  rich  Huerta  of  Valencia ;  fine  attitudes,  good  composi- 
tion, deep  knowledge  of  anatomical  drawing.  Principal  Works. — ^At  the 
Picture  Gallery  at  Valencia,  at  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Valencia,  and 
Four  Evangelists  at  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Madrid. 

Jwm  RihaUa  (his  son),  bom,  1 579  ;  died  1628.  Pupil  of  his  &ther, 
and  painted  so  like  him  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence. Pictures  by  him  may  be  seen  at  Valencia  and  Madrid  Picture  Gal- 
lery (No.  163),  and  a  Crodfixion  at  S.  Miguel  de  loe  Reyes,  at  Valencia. 

Josi  lUbera  (11  Spagnoletto),  bomat  Jdtiva,  January  12,  1588  ;  died 
at  Naples,  1656.  Pupil  of  Ribalta.  Studied  principally  in  Italy  under 
Garavs^o  and  the  naturalists.  Style. — ^Martyrdoms  and  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  Adopted  three  styles — 1 .  when  he  studied  Caravaggio  ;  2.  when 
be  imitated  Correggio  ;  3.  more  personal,  greater  expression  in  physical 
pain  and  moral  beatitude,  power  of  drawing,  profoimd  knowledge  of 
anasomy.  Great  force  of  colour  and  effect  Principal  Works. — ^At 
Madrid  Picture  Gallery,  No.  42,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  1 16, 
JaooVs  ladder  :  121,  Prometheus  :  542,  a  Dead  Christ     At  Osuna,  a 
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Cracifixion  ;  at  Salamanca,  a  Oonoepcion  and  sevenl  others.    His  finesti 
a  Pietd,  is  in  San  Martino  at  Naples. 

Jaeinto  Geronimo  Etpinota,  bom  at  Cocentaina  (province  of  Valencia 
1600  ;  died  1680  ;  son  of  Bodrigaez,  also  a  painter,  and  pupil  of  Ribalta 
(Miguel  Espinosa,  his  son).  Shfle. — Excellence  of  drawing,  well  choeen 
and  natural  attitudes  of  his  figures,  power  of  chiaro-oscuro.  He  imitated 
the  Caracci  schooL  Principal  Pictures. — At  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Va- 
lencia and  Madrid,  where  a  Magdalen  (Na  221),  and  Mocking  of  Christ 
(No.  311),  Transfiguration,  and  Death  of  St  Luis  Beltran,  are  to  be  seen. 

Pedro  OrrenUj  bom  at  Montealegre  (province  of  Murda)  1560  ; 
died  at  Toledo  in  1644.  Style, — Imitated  Baseano  successfully  ;  a 
good  colourist ;  painted  principally  cattle  and  Adorations  of  Shepherds. 
Principal  Wbrisi, — ^At  Picture  Gallery,  Valencia  (five  pictures),  and 
at  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

JSsteban  March,  died  1660.  He  was  pupil  of  Orrente.  NiB. — A 
son  of  his,  Miguel,  also  painted,  and  died  at  Valencia,  1670.  Style, — 
Imitated  Grrente  and  Bassano.  His  usual  subjects  battles  and  soldier- 
life  ;  his  execution  free  and  powerful.  Principal  Works. — ^At  Valencia 
and  Madrid,  where  is  his  Camp  (No.  149) 

Pablo  PontonSfWea  a  pupil  of  (>rrente   His  works  only  seen  at  Valencia. 

ZariHena — Several  painters  of  this  name.  Gf  ii^ierior  merit,  and 
principally  seen  at  Valencia. 

School  of  Toledo, 

Feman  Oontalez  (1400). 

Jvan  Alfon  (1418).  Painted  several  retablos  at  the  Ciathedral  of 
Toledo. 

Pedro  BerruguUe.  Father  of  Alonzo,  the  great  sculptor,  and  painter, 
and  architect 

Antonio  del  Rineon,  bom  at  Guadalajara  1446.  His  works  are  few. 
Portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  Chapel  de  la  Antigua,  Cathedral 
of  Granada.  Some  of  the  richness  and  transparency  of  the  VenetLan 
SchooL 

Fernando  del  Rincon, — Son  and  pupil  of  former.  No  work  known. 
He  worked  with  Juan  de  BorgoSa  at  the  great  retablo  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Toleda,  and  at  Alcald  de  Henares. 

ComonteSf  bom  1495  ;  died  1529.  Antonio  and  Inigo,  who  were 
brothers,  were  both  scholars  of  Ant  del  Rincon.  Inigo  painted  the 
history  of  Pilate  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  etc.  Francisco,  also  a  painter,  son  of  Inigo  (died 
1565),  was  painter  to  the  Chapter  of  Toledo  in  1547. 

Luis  Morales  (sumamed  '  el  Divino'  as  much  from  the  subjects  he 
treated  as  from  the  excellence  of  the  execution),  bom  at  Badajoz  1509  ; 
died  at  Badajoz  1566.  No  picture  of  lus  earlier  than  1546.  StyU. — 
Might  be  called  the  Spamsh  Pemgino  ;  colouring  warm  and  brilliant 
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His  pjctnies  of  Christ  breathe  the  most  sublime  expression  of  self* 
saczififie  and  resigned  love  ;  hard  in  the  oatlines  ;  his  modelling  wants 
lelief ;  too  minute  in  details,  such  as  the  hair  and  beard  ;  good  ana- 
tomj,  correct  drawing,  and  the  ha^-tints  very  well  understood  and 
rendered.  Principal  Pieturei. —  At  Madrid  Picture  Gallery,  which 
contains  ox  specimens  ;  sacristy  of  church  at  Osuna  :  at  Alcantara,  over 
high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  convent  of  the  order  ;  at  cathedral  of 
Badajoz,  and  at  parish  church  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco,  a  village  between 
M^rida  and  Placencia,  where  there  are  sixteen  of  the  linest  he  ever 
painted. 

Bias  dd  Prado,  bom  at  Toledo  1497  ;  died  about  1593.  Contem- 
porary of  the  former,  and  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Berruguete. 
WoriL — Founding  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  at  Royal 
Academy,  Madrid,  and  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid,  No.  170. 

Sandkg-Cotany  his  pupiL — Painted  illustrations  of  lives  of  Saints  in 
doisteEB  of  Carthusian  convents  (Granada,  etc) 

Luis  de  Carhajal,  or  Carahajal,  bom  at  Toledo  1634 ;  died  about  and 
after  1613.  Painted  with  Bias  del  Prado  at  Toleda,  at  the  Escorial,  and 
the  Paido.  A  Magdalen  by  him  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Madrid  Picture 
Gallery. 

Ikmtinco  Theotocopuli  (El  Grecco),  bom  in  Greece,  studied  under 
Titian.  He  lived  at  Toledo  in  1577,  and  died  there  1625  ;  also  a  good 
sculptor  and  architect  His  son,  Jorge  Manuel  Theotocopuli,  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect  Style. — At  first  imitated  Titian  successfully. 
The  personal  second  style  he  adopted  was  extravagant  in  length,  and 
often  in  composition  ;  his  colouring  ashen-grey  ;  it  was  marked  by  great 
affectation.  His  last  manner,  when  he  became  mad,  is  simply  absurd. 
Principal  Wcrh, — At  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  Church  of  Sto. 
Tom^  in  same  city.  Burial  of  Count  Orgaz  (his  masterpiece) ;  at  the 
Escorial ;  and  ten  pictures  at  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Madrid. 

Jtutn  Bantitta  Maynoy  bom  1669  ;  died  at  Madrid  1649.  He  was  a 
pnpi]  of  £1  Grecco,  and  was  employed  by  the  Chapter  of  Toledo.  His 
works  may  be  seen  at  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid.     Imitated  Veronese. 

Luiide  VelacetK—BjeaSded  at  Toledo  in  1564  ;  died  1606.  Three 
pietuies  in  the  doisters  of  Cathedral  of  Toledo. 

Lms  Truton,  bom  near  Toledo  1586;  died  1640.  The  favourite 
popil  of  £1  Grecco.  His  principal  works  are  at  Toledo  and  in  the  parish 
cburch  of  Tep^ 

School  of  SeoiUe. 

Juan  Sanchez  de  Casiro, — 15th  century;  a  fresco  in  Church  of  San 
Julian,  Seville  (exec  1484),  and  a  Holy  Family;  died  about  1516. 

Pedro  SanchcM. — ^Worked  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  died  about  1468. 

Juan  Nvnezj  a  pupil  of  Sanchez  de  Castro.  A  Virgift^^a^JSg?^ i» 
Cosrto  do  Im  Subeidios,  attached  to  cathedral  of  Seville. 
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Luis  de  Vargas,  bom  at  Seville  1502 ;  died  1568 ;  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  tlie  school  of  Seville ;  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
twenty-eight  years,  and  studied  under  Perin  del  Vaga,  whose  style  he 
imitated.  His  earliest  work  at  Seville  is  the  altar-piece  of  chapel  of  the 
Nativity  in  the  cathedral,  and  La  Qambay  or  Qeneration,  at  same ;  at 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  Seville. 

Fablo  de  dspedeByhameX  Cordova  1538 ;  died  1625 ;  in  1608  studied 
in  Italy.  Imitated  Oorreggio,  and  was  a  great  colourist  '^  The  painters 
of  the  school  of  Seville  learnt  from  him  the  fine  tone  of  their  flesh-tints." 
Principal  Works, — Cathedral  of  Cordova,  Chapter  House  and  Contaduria 
Mayor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  His  best  pupils  were  Zambrano, 
Pefialosa,  Contreras,  Vela,  Mohedano.     Excelled  in  fruit-pieces. 

Aloruo  Vazqv£z,  bom  at  Bonda  ;  died  1650.  Worked  withMohedeno 
in  the  convent  of  St  Francis,  Seville  ;  also  excelled  in  fruit-pieces. 

Pedrode  Ft^^eui/armo^s/o,  bom  at  SeviQe  1520;  diedl597.  Studied 
in  Italy,  and  imitated  the  Florentine  schooL  A  Yisitadon  in  cathedral, 
Seville. 

Juan  de  las  RoelaSf  bom  in  1658  or  60;  died  1625.  Studied  at  Venice 
with  the  pupils  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He  was  Zurbaran's  master. 
Style, — His  colouring  is  very  fine  and  rich  ;  great  softness  of  execution 
<'  No  one  ever  painted  the  sleek  grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Boelas.**  Had  great 
influence  in  the  Seville  school.  Principal  Works. — ^At  OUvares  (collegiate 
church),  Cathedral  of  Seville,  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  Seville,  Picture 
Qallery  of  Seville,  University  of  Seville,  Church  of  San  Isidoro,  Seville. 

Luis  Fernandez f  lived  during  end  of  16th  century.  He  is  known  nut 
by  his  pictures,  but  as  the  master  of  Juan  del  Castillo  and  his  brother 
Augustin,  also  of  Herrero  and  Pacheco. 

Juan  del  Castillo,  bom  at  Seville  1584.  He  was  the  master  of  Alonso 
Cano,  Pedro  de  Moya,  and  Murillo.  Six  fine  specimens  at  the  Picture 
Galleiy,  Madrid,  and  at  the  Museo,  Seville. 

Agustin  del  Castillo,  brother  of  Juan  del  CastUlo,  and  pupil  of  Fer- 
nandez. No  works  extant  except  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Cadiz. 

Antonio  del  CastiUo,  the  son  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  and  pupil  of  Ziir- 
baran.  He  died,  in  1667,  from  the  effects  of  envy  and  annoyance  caused 
by  the  sight  of  Murillo's  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

Francisco  Pacheco^  bom  1579  ;  died  1654.  The  fEither-in-law  and 
teacher  of  Velazquez,  and  a  remarkable  writer  on  painting.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Fernandez.  Style, — Correct  drawing,  good  and  equal  style, 
natural  and  noble  attitudes  of  his  figures ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  effects  of  light  and  x>erspective.  His  colouring  was  some- 
what hard  and  stony,  and  the  execution  often  constrained.  Principal 
Pictures, — Picture  GkJlery,  Madrid,  and  at  the  Churches  of  San  Sebastian 
and  Santiago  at  MaU  de  Guadaira.  ooalp 

Luis  Pascual  Gaudin,  a  Carthusian  monk:  died  1621 ;  worked  at 
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Seville.  His  *  Maniage  of  the  Viigin*  offended  Pacbeco's  sense  of  pro- 
priety in  the  representation  of  holy  x>eT8onage8,  as  he  dressed  the  Virgin, 
without  any  mantle,  in  a  Venetian  petticoat,  etc. 

Fnmcueo  Hemra  {d  Vi^o,  or  the  elder),  bom  at  Seville  1576 ;  died 
1656.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Pacheco  at  the  school  of  Fernandez.  He  also 
engraved  on  copper,  and  painted  frescoes  Stjfle, — '  Introduced  into  the 
echool  of  Seville  that  bold  and  vigorous  touch  which  was  adopted  by 
Telazquez.*  His  drawing  is  correct,  Ms  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body  remarkable ;  expression,  symmetry  in  the 
groups,  good  and  vigorous  colouring,  often  laid  on  with  an  extraordinary 
inpatta.  Principal  Works. — Picture  of  San  Hermenegildo  at  the  Picture 
Gall^,  Seville,  and  a  Last  Judgment  in  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo, 
Seville. 

FratkciKO  Eerrera  (d  Mozo\  bom  1622;  died  1685;  son  of  the 
foimer.  (His  elder  brother,  Hemra  d  Rubio  (the  fair),  was  also  a  painter, 
leas  known).  He  studied  in  Rome,  and,  like  his  elder  brother,  painted 
almost  exclusively  fish,  and  still-life  pieces,  and  was  called  at  Rome 
'  n  Spagnuolo  degli  pescL'  Stylt. — ^Imitated  his  father's  style ;  surpassed 
bim'  in  the  painting  of  flower-pieces  and  bodegones ;  inferior  in  his 
colouring,  where  the  reddish  half-tints  predominate,  and  was  well  ac- 
qoaintiid  with  the  happiest  effects  of  chiuxM)8curo.  Principal  Pictures. 
— Picture  Qallery,  Madrid,  No.  531  ;  Cupola  of  the  Church  of  Atocha, 
Madrid ;  and  Cupola  of  Choir  of  the  Church  of  San  Felipe  el  ReaL  ^JB. 
— His  unde,  Bartolom^,  painted  portraits  at  Seville. 

Ahmso  Canoy  bom  1601  at  Granada;  died  1667.  Studied  under 
Pacheco  and  Juan  del  CastUlo,  and  was  also  a  great  sculptor  and  an 
architect  Styli. — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  greater  as  a  sculptor 
than  as  a  painter.  His  manner  is  soft,  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  he  might 
be  called  the  Spanish  Correggio.  His  pencil  was  free  and  fertile,  yet 
correct  and  natural ;  his  colouring  rich  and  fine,  but  a  little  smoky ;  the 
outlines  consequently  appear  somewhat  indistinct  when  one  is  close, 
though  the  detail  and  purity  of  the  form  may  be  seen  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  picture.  Jn  the  expression  of  his  figures  he  was  full  of 
sentiment  and  tenderness,  without  being  feeble  or  affected.  The  taste  of 
his  draperies  and  his  forms  in  general  pure.  Principal  Works. — Cathedral 
of  Granada,  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid  (eight  specimens),  Church  of  Monte 
Sion,  Seville,  Cathedral  of  Seville,  University  of  Seville,  Church  of  San- 
tiago, Malaga,  Church  of  San  Girus,  Madrid. 

Pedro  Atanasio  Boeaneffra,  bom  at  Granada.  Was  a  pupil  of  Cano, 
and  studied  also  Pedro  de  Moya's  style.  Worked  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada,  where  see  Virgin  and  San  Bernardo,  the  Scourging  at  the 
.  Bficorial,  and  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

Sebastian  de  Llanos  y  ValdiSj  lived  in  1667.  A  pupil  of  Herrera  el 
Vifcjo,  and  was  killed  by  Cano  in  a  duel  His  works  «re  very  jeldom 
Wid;  the?  are  very  rich  in  colouring. 
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Pedro  deMiyya,  bom  at  Granada  1610 ;  died  1666.  Fellow-pupil  of 
Alonflo  Cano  and  Muiillo  under  Castillo.  Fiincipally  imitated  Van 
Dyck,  whom  he  went  to  study  in  England  la  1641.  His  successful  imi- 
tation of  this  master  is  said  to  have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  style 
of  Murillo. 

Francisco  Zurbaran,  bom  at  Fnentes  de  Cantos  (Estremadura)  1598 ; 
died  1662.  Was  a  pupil  of  Las  Boelas.  Style. — ^Most  correct  drawing  ; 
called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio.  Equal  to  Cano  in  reputation,  not  so 
tender  but  more  vigorous ;  great  loftiness  of  wonderful  finish  of  the 
details  in  dress,  and  beauty  and  truth  of  the  heads ;  generally  severe  in 
style,  simple  in  composition ;  a  peculiar  pinky  tone,  especially  in  female 
cheeks.  The  prevalent  use  of  rouge  at  that  time  influenced  his  eye,  as  it  did 
that  of  Velazquez.  Principal  Works. — Picture  Gallery,  Seville,  Cathedral 
of  Seville.    At  the  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid,  there  are  fourteen  specimens. 

Juan  de  ValdU  Lealy  bom  at  Cordova  iu  1630  ;  died  1691.  A  pupil 
of  Antonio  del  Castillo,  and  the  rival,  or  rather  adversary,  of  Murillo. 
Sti/le. — Forced  and  violent  attitudes,  sombre  and  gloomy  subjects,  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  colouring,  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  tinted  with 
violent  and  green  tones.  Principal  Works. — La  Caridad,  Seville  ;  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Seville ;  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid,  Nos.  89  and  470. 

BartohnU  EsUhan  Murillo,  bom  at  Seville,  January  1,  1616  ;  died 
at  Seville,  Apnl  3,  1682.  TVas  a  pupil  of  Castillo,  never  visited  Italy, 
and  began  by  imitating  Boelas  and  Zurbaran.  Style. — Has  three  recog- 
nised different  manners : — 1.  The  frio^  or  cold ;  2.  The  odlido,  or  warm  ; 
3.  The  vaporosOf  or  misty.  In  the  first,  <  the  outline  was  decided,  if  not 
hard,  and  the  tone  of  the  shadows  and  the  treatment  of  the  lights  remind 
us  of  Zurbaran  or  Caravaggio.'  The  second,  which  he  adopted  about 
1648,  is  characterised  by  a  softer  outline  and  a  more  mellow  colouring. 
His  third  style,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works  (though 
the  painter  preferred  the  second,  or  cdlido  himself),  exhibits  softneas  and 
vigour  with  the  finest  colouring.  He  now  painted  rather  hastily,  which 
produces  a  vaporous,  hazy  effect  thrown  over  the  whole — a  sort  of 
luminous  veil  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a  colourist  The  colour  of  the 
flesh  in  contact  with  linen  is  very  fine ;  and  he  has  an  object  distuict 
from  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  'aims  at  the  general  character  of 
flesh  when  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  sun.  It  is  never  minute  or  pai^ 
ticular,  but  a  general  and  poetical  recollection  of  nature ;  and  when  sfuc- 
cessful  it  is  of  the  same  class,  and,  in  no  remote  degree,  an  approach  to 
Titian  and  Correggio.'  (Wilkie.)  His  most  successful  works  have  for 
subjects  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Deity.  He  was,  therefore,  called  *  £1 
pintor  de  los  concepciones,'  and  the  children  and  cherubs  he  painted, 
'  los  ninos  de  Murillo.*  Principal  Works. — ^His  own  favourite  painting  is 
St.  Thomas  giving  Alms,  at  the  Picture  Gkdlery,  Seville — he  is  better 
studied  here  than  at  Madrid ; — Picture  Gallery,  Seville  ;  Cathedral, 
Seville;  Rcture  Gallery,  Madrid.  ,.., ,  ^uuy  ^^^^.^ 
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S^astian  Oomez.     A  pupil  and  the  mulatto  slave  of  MuriUo. 

Pedro  Nunez  de  VUlavicmcio,  bom  at  Seville  1635 ;  died  1700.  He 
iras  a  pupil  of  Murillo,  and  was,  with  Tobar,  the  best  pupil  and  imitator 
of  the  master^s  style,  and  their  works  are  often  mistaken  as  being  by 
him.     (See  at  the  Picture  Galleiy,  Madrid,  No.  61.) 

Francisco  Jfeneses  OsaoriOj  died  beginning  of  18th  century.  Pupil 
of  Murilla  He  painted  at  Seville,  and  finished  at  Cadiz  the  picture 
Ms  master  was  painting  when  he  fell  &om  the  scaffold  and  soon  after  died. 

Jucm,  Garzon^  died  at  Madrid  in  1729.     A  pupil  of  Murillo. 

Ignacio  de  Iriarte,  bom  at  Azcoitia  1620  ;  died  1685.  Pupil  of 
Herrera  el  Yiejo.     Painted  almost  exclusively  landscapes. 

Tcbar,  bom  1678 ;  died  1758.  Pupil  of  Fajardo  and  successful  imi- 
tator of  Murillo.  Specimens  at  Chapel  del  Consuelo  (Cathedral,  Seville) ; 
two  at  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

School  of  Madrid. 

May  be  also  called  of  Castile,  and  is  composed  of  painters  from  Sala- 
manca, Burgos,  YaUadolid,  Madrid. 

Oaspar  Becerra^  bom  1520  at  Baeza  ;  died  1570.  Studied  in  Italy, 
and  was  made  by  Philip  II.,  in  1563,  his  court-painter.  Introduced  with 
Berraguete  the  Italian  taste  in  Spain.  Most  of  his  works  have  perished. 
A  retablo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Astoiga  ;  very  Florentine  style. 

Alfonso  Sanchez  CoeUo,  bom,  beginning  of  1 6th  century,  near  Valencia ; 
died  1590.  Was  probably  of  Portuguese  origin  (Coelho)  ;  became  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  More,  and  studied  in  Italy.  Sti/le. — *  Was  peculiarly 
distmguished  in  portraits.  Great  life  and  tmth  to  nature.'  He  enjoyed 
great  distinction  from  Philip  IL  Principal  Works. — ^At  Picture  Gallery, 
Madrid,  eight  fine  pictures,  all  portraits,  save  a  St  Catherine,  painted  on 
eork ;  EscoriaL 

Juan  Pantoja  de  la  CruZy  bom  at  Madrid  1551  ;  died  at  Madrid 
1610.  The  best  pupil  of  A.  S.  CoeUo.  '  These  pictures,  by  Coello  and 
Pantoja,  of  Infants  and  Infantas,  bristling  with  the  stiffiiess  and  formality 
of  the  old  Spanish  Court,  independently  of  their  merit  as  works  of  art, 
are  in  themselves  most  interesting.'  Several  pictures,  mostly  portraits, 
in  the  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

J,  Fernandez  NawirreUy  sumamed  El  Mudoy  bom  at  Logrono,  1526  ; 
died  1579.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  worked  in  the  Escorial.  *  One  of 
his  best  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  Madrid  Picture  Gallery,  from  the 
EaoonaL     A  colourist  of  the  Titian  school.' 

Imis  de  Carbajalf  or  Carahajalf  bom  at  Toledo  1534;  died  begin- 
Ding  of  1 7th  century.  Painted  at  the  Escorial,  Pardo,  and  Cathedral, 
Toledo,  with  Bias  del  Prado  (1591).  His  Magdalen,  a  masterpiece,  is  in 
Madrid  Kcture  Gallery  (No.  475).     He  was  named  painter  to  Philip  IL 

VsLA2K)X7BZ  (Dm  Diego  Velazquez  de  SUva),  bom  at  Seville  1599 ; 
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died  at  Madrid  1 660.  Became  a  papil  of  Heneia  the  Elder  and  Pacheco, 
and  studied  also  in  Italy.  Style. — He  first  imitated  Caravaggio  and 
Ribera,  of  which  the  Aguador  de  Sevilla,  now  in  Apsley  House,  and  an 
Adoration  of  Shepherds,  in  the  Louvre,  are  examples.  He  was  essentially 
a  '  naturalist'  He  stands  as  a  portrait-painter  side  by  side  with  Yandyck 
and  Titian.  He  often  fjEdls  short  of  the  elegance  of  the  former,  and  he  is 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  brilliancy  and  colour  ;  but  the  feeling  and  spirit 
of  his  subject  are  admirably  conceived  and  executed.  Eveiy  touch  has 
meaning,  and  nothing  is  conventional.  '  For  handling  no  one  surpasses 
him,  but  in  colour  Reynolds  is  much  beyond  him,  and  so  is  Mur^o.  In 
painting  an  intelligent  portrait,  Velazquez  is  nearly  unrivalled;  but 
where  he  attempts  simple  nature  or  sacred  subjects  he  is  far  inferior  to 
Murillo.'  (Wilkie)  Principal  Waris,— At  the  Madrid  Gallery,  Lis 
Lanzas,  Meninas,  and  Borrachos ;  besides  others  in  some  noblemen's 
houses  at  Madrid. 

Farejay  bom  1606  ;  died  1670.  A  pupil,  and  first  the  slave  of 
Velazquez.  The  '  Call  of  St.  Matthew,'  by  him.  Lb  at  the  Picture  Gallery, 
Madrid. 

J.  BavtiMadel  MazOy  bom  at  Madrid  1630  ;  died  1687  ;  Velazquez's 
son-in-law,  and  his  most  successful  pupiL  His  works,  five  in  number, 
may  be  seen  at  Madrid  and  the  EscoriaL 

Mateo  CerezOj  bom  at  Burgos  1635  ;  died  1675.  A  pupil  of  Carreno. 
Celebrated  for  his  numerous  pictures  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Valladolid,  Madrid  (Chapel  of  Atocha). 

J,  Carreno,  bom  at  Aril^s  1614  ;  died  1685.  Pupil  of  Las  Cu  vas. 
Worked  at  the  Escorial  and  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid. 

Claudia  Coello,  died  at  Madrid  1693.  A  pupil  of  Riza  and  Carreno. 
His  masterpiece  is  '  La  Santa  Forma,'  at  the  EscoriaL  His  genius  was 
crippled  by  the  prevalent  bad  taste  of  his  times. 

Rizi  {Francisco),  bom  at- Madrid  1608  ;  died  1685.  PupU  of  Vin- 
cenzio  Carducho.  The  Ricci,  Carducci,  Cajeci  (Caj^s),  etc.,  were  all  of 
Italian  descent,  and  their  works  are  of  no  great  merit. 

Palomino,  bom  at  Bugalance  1653  ;  died  1726.  A  pupil  of  Yaldes 
Leal,  but  worked  almost  exclusively  in  Castile,  Madrid,  and  Salamanca. 
Painted  the  cupola  of  sacristy  of  La  Cartuja  at  Granada.  More  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  than  artistic  works.  He  was  the  author  of  '  El 
Muste  Pictorico,'  etc 

Menendez  (M.  Jacinto),  bom  at  Oviedo  1679  ;  died  1752.  Studied 
in  Italy,  and  was  especially  a  miniature-painter.  Luis  Menendes^  the  son 
and  pupil  of  the  former,  and  his  younger  brother,  Francisco  Antonio^ 
were  also  painters.  Luis,  bom  1716 ;  died  1780.  Tbere  are  thirty-eight 
paintings  by  him  at  the  Madrid  Picture  Gallery. 

Goya, — Painted  a  great  deal  at  Madrid.  Bom  1746 ;  died  1828. 
One  of  the  few  really  original  Spanish  painters  who  stmck  out  a  new 
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path.  Great  imagination.  '  Skilled  as  well  in  the  management  of  coloni 
and  broah  as  in  that  of  the  bnrin,  aquafortis,  and  the  lithographic  stone  ; 
his  effects  in  scenes  of  common  life  are  inimitable  for  their  sarprising 
truth  and  force.'  Eespecting  this  master  see  Friarte's  *  OSuvre  de  Qoya.' 
There  are,  besides  the  above,  seveial  so-called  Escuelas,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Aiagon,  whose  chief  artists  were — K  Torrente  (died  1323) ; 
Guillen  Fort,  his  pnpil ;  Bonant  de  Ortiza  (1437)  ;  Pedro  de  Aponte 
(1479),  who  studied  in  Italy  under  Qhirlandajo ;  F.  Pelegret,  who 
studied  with  P.  Caravaggio ;  Domin  Forment,  the  Cellini  of  Aragon ; 
A.  Qokoyan  (1588);  Geronimo  de  Mora  (1587) ;  Ximenes  (died  1666). 
Thezi,  in  the  18th  oentuty,  the  more  inferior  Axtiga,  Piano,  Rabiella, 
Almor,  Casanova,  etc.,  ending  with  Martinez,  Bayeu,  and  Goya,  the  best 
of  whom  belong  more  properly  to  the  Madrid  school,  if  there  was  any  at 
that  time.  In  Gataluna,  the  Yiladomat,  Baylon,  Perramon,  Cesilles,  etc., 
hftTe  heen  said  by  native  critics  to  constitute  a  school ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  what  is  generally  understood  by  that  name  hardly  applies  even  to  the 
groipof  pamters  that  flourished  at  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Madrid. 

Booh  of  Reference, — ^Mr.  Stirling's  *  Annals  of  Spanish  Painters,'  is  the 
most  hnportant  and  accurate  historical  work  upon  Spanish  painters.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  with  notes,  by  Maldonado  Macanaz.  It  is 
based  on  Cean  Bermndez's  '  Diccionario.' 

Captain  Cooke  Widdiington's  *  Spain  in  1843,'  contains  some  useful  infor- 

*Les  Musees  d'Espagne,'  by  L.  Viaidot  (Paris,  i860,  3d  ed.),  was  the  first 
work  that  called  the  attention  of  foreign  cognoscenti  to  Spanish  pictures.  The 
substance  is  based  on  Palomino  and  Cean  Bermudez.  The  appreciations  are 
considered  most  trustworthy,  and  we  have  transcribed  many  of  them  almost 
entirely. 

*  Handbook  of  Painting'  by  Sir  Ed.  Head,  voL  iL,  containing  the  Spanish 
and  French  schools ;  London,  Murray,  1 854.  Most  reliable  for  information, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish  pictures  out'of  Spain. 

Passavant's  <  Die  Christlicfae  Kunst  m  Spanien,'  1853  ;  Leipzig. 

R.  Cnmberiand's  '  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Spanish  Painters,'  2  vols.  i2mo ; 
London,  1782.  (Contains  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
^787.) 

A.  Palomino^  'Museo  Pict6rico  y  Escala  Optica,'  3  vols.  fol.  ;  Madrid, 
i793*^7'  (An  abridged  edition  published  in  London  in  1744.)  Somewhat 
ii^accnrate,  bat  useful. 

/.  Paekeco^  «£1  Arte  de  la  Pintura,  su  Antigttedad  y  Grandezas ;'  Seville, 
^649.  Very  scarce,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Spanish  paint- 
Mr  The  substance  of  much  has  passed  into  other  works.  He  wrote  a  MS. 
'I>escripdon  de  Retratos  Autenticos,'  etc. — a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  the  painteis  and  literati  who  frequented  his  studio.  The  original  MS.  has 
b«n  lost ;  a  copy  is,  we  believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  Sevillian  poet,  SeBor 
D.  L  Maria  Bneno. 

Mpt  de  Guevara^    'Comentarios  de  la  Pintura'  (published  by  Pona) 
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Cean  Bermuda^  '  Dicdonario  Historico  de  los  mas  ilustres  Profesores  6t 
las  Bellas  Artes  en  Espafia,'  6  vols.  i2mo;  Madrid,  1800.  The  best  of  all 
authorities.     'Velazquez,  his  Life,*  etc.,  by  W.  Stirling;   1855. 

Consult,  also,  for  the  Aragonese  school,  Mi&ano*s  ^  Dicdonario  Geografico,* 
which  contains  a  paper  on  it  by  Cean  Bermudez. 

Bculpture. 

Spanish  scnlptuTe  has  been  oyerlooked  by  most  tourists,  bat  deseires 
their  attention.  The  Spanish  sculptor,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
was  deprived  by  law  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  as  the  Church  forbade 
dissection.  The  indifference  evinced  by  all  towards  the  Roman  remains 
of  art  contributed  also  to  paralyse  the  progress  of  sculpture.  Besidep, 
nudity  was  supposed  to  be  indecent,  and  accordingly  prohibited,  although 
'  rien  n*habille  comma  le  nu,'  said  Voltaire.  Sculpture  would,  indeeil, 
never  have  existed  had  not  tiie  notion  of  bodily  representations  of  the 
heroes  and  ev-ents  of  sacred  history  prevailed,  which  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. Painted  sculpture,  a  peculiarity  of  Spanish  art,  always  prevailed 
over  the  simple  marble,  ghost-like  statuary.  The  statues  were  to  be  as 
like  to  life  as  possible,  whence  they  were  clothed  often  with  stuflBs ;  the 
beards,  hair,  eyelashes,  sometimes  were  real  They  are  not  thus  wanting 
in  effect ;  more  effective,  indeed,  in  the  churches,  upon  the  altars  for 
which  they  were  intended,  than  the  cold,  monotonous  marble  would  have 
been,  for  they  are  in  keeping  here  with  all  the  rest  around  them, — ^the 
warm  rich  varied  tints  of  the  painted  glass,  the  heavy  gilt  and  painted 
railings,  the  many-coloured  pavement,  the  draperies  and  pictures. 

These  statues  and  sacred  groups  once  removed  from  their  appointed 
station  must  naturally  appear,  what  they  really  are,  out  of  place  ;  *  Les 
hommes,*  says  La  Bochefoucault, '  sont  comme  les  statues,  pour  les  juger 
il  faut  des  voir  en  place.'  On  the  altars  they  should  have  been  left,  for 
that  was  their  place.  Spanish  sculpture  exerted  itself  principally  in  the 
magnificently  carved  and  ettofado  (gilt)  retabloBy  usually  filled  up  with 
series  of  basso-relievo  scenes  from  Scripture,  the  Virgin's  life,  or  that  of 
the  tutelar  patron  of  the  lugar;  groups  in  the  Trascoro  and  Trasaltar, 
besides  single  statues  of  saints  wit^  their  attributes  in  the  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  theuL  Alto-relievo  medallions  over  doors,  statues  (never  painted) 
in  niches,  recumbent  or  kneeling  effigies  on  tombs,  eta,  were  also  objects 
of  the  sculptor's  chisel  that  deserve  attention.  The  carved  sillerias  or 
stalls  in  the  choirs  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Sculpture  here, 
as  elsewhere,  in  some  degree,  has  followed  the  gradations  of  architecture 
and  painting.  In  the  dark  ages  art  disappeared  through  the  oblivion  of 
classical  principles,  and  during  the  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic  periods 
sculpture  in  Spain  was  rude,  symbolical,  and  conventional  The  most 
brilliant  period  was  the  16th  century,  when  the  study  of  Italian  models, 
and  a  growing  gusto  for  the  Revival,  introduced  new  ideas  and  created 
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emnlatiaiL  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  art  became  bastardised, 
and  followed  the  precepts  of  the  bad  taste  pievalent  at  that  period,  and 
in  the  present  day  sculpture  may  be  safely  said  not  to  exist  in  Spain. 
In  the  16th  centmy  its  character  was  yery  peculiar,  the  life-like  appear- 
ance of  groups  and  statues  was  most  startling ;  the  vigour,  breadth,  and 
expresdon  are  usoaUy  very  remarkable ;  the  composition,  especially  of 
groups,  freely  conceived  and  generally  well  carried  out ;  the  execution  of 
details  very  exquisite,  the  attitudes  theatrical  and  exaggerated.  The 
general  characteristic  is  acHony  which  the  impassioned,  fiery  Southeners 
like  and  understand  better  than  r^pose^  a  more  difficult  and  intimately 
nsOietic  sentiment.  The  greatest  sculptors  have  been  Leon  Leoni,  and 
Ins  son  Pompeyo  Leom^  natives  of  Italy,  whose  gilt-bronze  statues  at  the 
£«oiial  and  Valladolid  are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind ;  Alfomo 
BerngueU,  the  Sx^anish  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  Bicerra,  who  was  a  great 
anatomist,  and  even  made  the  designs  for  an  anatomical  work  published 
at  Borne,  1664,  the  text  by  Dr.  J.  de  Valverde,  and  executed  two  anato- 
mical statues  (Cean  Bermudez  considers  him  as  the  first  of  Spanish 
ecolptors ;  his  masterpieces  are  La  Yirgen  de  la  Soledad,  and  a  grand 
i^blo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Astorga,  etc) ;  the  fiery  and  grandiose  Jtuin 
de  Jvniy  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain  ;  Oregcrio  HerwxndUy  whose  style 
is  90  elevated,  graceful,  and  refined ;  McftMhjUy  sumamed  the  Phidias  of 
Seville,  all  grace,  exquisite  delicacy,  and  tenderness  ;  Alfonso  Co/My  his 
popil,  whose  works  exhibit  much  of  his  master^s  taste  and  elegance,  com- 
bined with  originality,  expression,  and  excellent  careful  modelling. 

Sculpture  in  Spain  was  seldom  considered  otherwise  than  as  an 
>eceBBGry  to  architecture.  It  became  the  tongue  of  edifices,  which  the 
fettered  could  read, '  libri  idiotarum,*  all  symbolical,  and  whose  earlier 
impotency  has  been  sometimes  defined  as  conventional.  The  examples 
u<e  scattered  all  over  Spain,  in  churches,  ruinous  convents,  noblemen's 
lionsea,  and  some  museos  ;  in  that  of  Valladolid  there  is  the  best  collec- 
tion;  and  it  is  in  that  city  and  Seville  and  Toledo  that  Spanish  sculpture 
baa  to  be  principally  studied.   ' 

List  of  the  principal  Spanish  sculptors,  with  the  period  of  their  death, 
or  that  when  they  flourished : — 


Maieo»  d  Maestro,  ix88 
Aknaa,  Joan,  1460 
Omcart,  d  Maestro,  1495 
Flmtin,  M«ud,  15x0 
Bntoknn^el  Maestro,  1590 
FoRMBt,  Damian,  1535 
Valddvira,  Pedxo^  xmo 
CofMB,  Diego  and  Miguel,  1540 

Jongiiete,  Alfimso,  X54S 
gdeaOas,  ^wr,  X545 

XaairteCkaauB^)  X550 

^ghpn^Franco^  xs6t 
^"vci  Diego  de,  1569 


INideiaia,  X566 
Morel,  Ban.,  X566 
Becena,  GajqHur.  X566 
Andieta,  Miguel  de,  X575 
*,  Juan  de,  1585 

D,  Estbau,  X590 

,  Pompeyo,  x6o5  (a  Florentiae} 
Hemande^  Gre^rio,  X635 


Pereyra,  1 

Montafles,  Juan  M.  Z,  X645 
Cano,  A]f<»i80,  X650 
!Roldan,  Pedro,  X050 

Tomtf,  Nardao,  and  Simon  Gavflan  TonA 
1738 
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Temipcotta  we  have  omitted  mentioning,  ajs  foreign,  in  one  senjBe,  to 
our  subject  There  are,  however,  several  excellent  specimens  in  churches, 
over  portals  in  cathedrals  (Seville),  and  the  spirited,  freely-modelled, 
coloured  groups  and  statuettes  of  bull-fighting  subjects  at  Malaga. 

Books  of  Reference, — We  know  of  no  Spanish  works  on  iconography.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  carious  of  deciphering  the  now  dead  language  expressed 
by  sculpture  in  the  early  churches  may  consult  Didron's  *  Manuel  d'Iconographie 
Chr^tienne,'  and  the  Abb^  Crosnier's  work  on  the  same  subject  On  sculpture, 
genendly,  Uiere  is  great  scarcity  of  books,  as  the  matter  has  not  been  as  yet  in- 
vestigated. Besides,  most  of  the  early  sculptors,  until  perhaps  the  b^inning  of 
the  14th  century,  were  also  and  especially  architects,  and  belonged  to  monas- 
teries, where  men  lost  all  individuality.  Cean  Bermudez's  *  Dicdonario '  may 
be  consulted. 

Porcelain. 

Porcelain  amateurs  cannot  look  upon  Spain  without  interest,  as  it  has 
contributed  a  generous  share  to  the  potter's  art  Such  names  as  Majolica, 
Buen  Retiro,  and  Moorish  Azulejos,  are  sufficient  to  awaken,  their 
sympathies  and  ezdte  their  zeaL 

The  Carthaginian  pottery,  which  principally  flourished  at  Saguntum 
(now  Murviedro,  see  Yaleancid^y  was  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  produced  the  '  Calices  Saguntini '  of  Martial  (xiv.  108),  that 
were  of  that  beautiful  jasper-red,  which  Pliny  mentions,  in  the  manufacr 
ture  of  which,  he  adds,  1 200  workmen  were  employed.  ( Vide  Pliny, 
Hist  Nat,  lib.  xxxv.  c  12.) 

Fragments  are  still  foimd  here  (beware  of  the  usual  impositions  prac- 
tised on  credulous  travellers),  and  exhibit  great  elegance  of  design,  being 
most  Oriental  in  the  outline.  The  Cond^  de  Lumiare's  work, '  Barros 
Saguntinos,'  with  prints  (Valencia,  Orga,  1779,  8vo.),  throws  some  light 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  eta,  are  all  un- 
known, for,  alas .' — 

True  fame,  like  port*  lain  earth,  for  yean  must  lay 
Buried  and  mix'd  with  elemental  clay. — Hast. 

We  know  the  Phcenicians  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
cups,  chalices,  the  ^orij^iov  of  the  Greeks,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  all  made  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  Romans  did 
not  neglect  the  manufactures  of  Spanish  pottery,  but  the  Mohammedans 
raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  the  introduction  of  the 
general  use  of  tiles  of  enamelled  earthenware,  called  azulejos,  from  the 
Arabic  *  Zuleija,  zuleich,'  a  varnished  tile.  They  are  of  Persian  origin. 
(the  lazurad  blue).  We  do  not  think  that  the  early  Moors  knew  them, 
and  there  are  few  vestiges  of  these  tiles  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  ; 
those  that  exist  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  10th  century.  In  the 
Mihr&b  (Mosque  of  Cordova),  the  enamelled  vitreous  mosaics,  the  finest 
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of  their  kind  in  Europe,  were  a  Byzantine  produce,  the  Qreek  -^fifct^iiy 
and  Arabic  Feef js^ih,  or  Sofeysaf^  The  Alhambra  tiles  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  Moorish  buildings  at  Seville  and  Toledo  were 
also  adorned  with  this  style  of  decorative  pottery. 

The  sun-dried  bricks  made  in  Spain,  an  Arab  importation,  are  called 
aMe,  mud-wall.  Cob. 

The  Spaniards  learned  the  art  of  tile-pottery  from  the  more  refined 
Easterns,  and  became  very  proficient.  As  examples,  we  may  mention 
the  Dados  in  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  at  Seville,  the  Portal  de  las  Monjas  de 
Sta.  Paula,  the  cinquecento  azulejos  found  here  and  there  in  the  Aloazar 
of  Seville,  the  azulejo  picture  in  the  chapel  at  this  Alcazar,  put  up  by 
Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  the  fine  azulejo  pictures  in  the  principal  facade  of 
the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  after  designs  by  MuriUo  (Seville),  at  Barce- 
lona, Convent  de  la  Merced,  cinquecento  Dados,  representing  the  victories 
of  Jayme  L  of  Aragon,  portion  of  exterior  of  La  Sen  at  Zaragoza,  etc. 

This  charming  fashion  fell  off  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  them  still  continues  to  prosper  in  Spain,  at  Manises,  near 
Valencia,  and  at  Seville,  and  considerable  importation  takes  place  from 
Morocco.  They  are  used  in  courts,  passages,  gardens,  bath-rooms.  They 
are  seen  in  butchers'  shops,  fishmongers'  stalls,  etc. ;  but  they  deserve 
all  the  attention  of  architects  and  men  of  taste.  From  the  progress  that 
poroelain-pai  nting  has  made,  which  has  great  analogy  with  enamel-paint- 
ing, the  processes  used  at  Limoges,  the  superior  means  disposed  of  now, 
of  making  the  tiles  of  almost  any  size  and  thinness,  they  might  be  in 
many  cases  a  substitute  for  cold,  meaningless,  heavy  stone  ;  superior  to 
frescoes,  that  do  not  generally  last  in  the  open  air,  and  preferable  to 
bricks ;  they  adapt  themselves  to  all  climates.  Ceramic  decoration  for 
the  exteriors  of  buildings  ought  to  be  developed,  and  when  applied 
soberly,  and  with  intelligence,  wiU  not  be  found,  we  think,  foreign  to 
dignity  and  repose. 

'  Kunca  hards  casa  con  azulejos,'  shows,  however,  that  this  decoration 
U  attended  with  expense.  They  are  of  a  pale  clay,  backed,  squeezed 
into  moulds,  glazed  on  the  surface  with  a  white  opaque  enamel,  upon 
which  designs  are  executed  in  colours.  The  Moorish  tiles  were  painted ; 
the  Spanish  ones  are  generally  stamped.  The  usual  tints  of  the  earliest 
were  blue  or  brown.  The  secondary  colours,  purple,  green,  and  orange, 
were  also  used.  About  the  15th  century,  whites  and  yellows  were  the 
fashion,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  yellow,  almost  exdu- 
sivdy.  But  these  tiles  were  not  the  only  production  of  Moorish  pottery. 
The  jars  (jarras)  and  the  water-coolers  (alcarazas),  all  Oriental  in  shape, 
were  elaborately  ornamented.  These  porous  clay  drinking-vessek,  from 
Al-Karazah,  are  of  course  a  Moorish  importation,  and  differ  little  from 
the  Egyptian  hardacha  made  at  Khermeh.  The  Arabs'  early  zooUhf 
which  hold  and  keep  the  water  so  well,  were  the  pro|P,typ!^a.QCjtbe^l?Qtijo. 
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Martial's  TntUa  (xiv.  106  ;  iv.  46),  who  mentions  all  tne  particulan  of 
those  made  at  Sagontum  ;  they  are  "very  like  the  Oenobic  ararixd.  They 
were  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  were  made  in  Seville 
as  early  as  304  A.D.  They  are  generally  placed  on  taUaSy  or  stands,  and 
kept  cool  by  being  covered  with  Hnen.  The  most  characteristic  are  made 
at  Andujar.     They  are  of  different  colours — ^yellow,  brown,  and  white. 

Of  Moorish  ceramic  art,  the  beautiful  and  odebrated  vase  at  the 
Alhambra  is  a  good  specimen  ;  it  dates  about  1320  ;  the  companion  of  it 
was  broken,  and  the  fragments  carried  away  by  a  French  lady  connois- 
seur. There  is  a  copy  at  S&vres.  The  Hispano- Arabic  pottery  flourished 
tm  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  period  of  the  final  ezpolsion 
of  the  Moors  ;  its  influence  has  been  permanent.  To  this  day  aU  earthen- 
ware pots  and  vases  are  of  Moorish  form.  The  odntaros  and  hot\fas  of 
that  particular  peculiarly-scented  bUcaro  day,  the  QaigantoBrlike  TinajtiSf 
where  the  wine  and  oil  are  kept,  the  alcarrazas  of  Valentia,  casuelasj  etc, 
at  Elche,  are  all  of  Eastern,  very  early  forms. 

Besides,  the  Moors'  pottery  is  considered  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
Italian  MajoUca.  The  Hispano-Arabic  pottery  has  been  divided  into  three 
classes.  Ist.  Of  the  transition  period  between  strictly  Moorish  and 
Spanish,  a  yellow  ground  with  lustred-reddish  ornaments,  flowers,  and 
birds.  2d.  Of  13th  to  14th  century,  generally  ornamented  with  shields 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow  tone.  3d.  1 4th  to 
end  of  1 5th  century,  with  patterns  in  coloured  enamel,  with  golden  yellow 
ornaments,  escutcheons,  foliage,  cyphers,  sometimes  animals.  This  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Marryat  to  be  the  style  copied  by  Italian  artists  in  the 
1 6th  century.  ^  Spain  had  the  priority  over  Italy  in  the  manufacture  of 
enamelled  pottery'  (Marryai).  The  Moorish  pottery  passed  from  Valencia 
to  Majorca,  whence  Mc^dica,  and  finally  to  Pisa  and  Pesaro.  This  seems 
undeniable  from  all  that  the  highest  authorities  have  stated  (Scaliger, 
Fabio  Ferrari,  etc.),  but  no  doubt  the  ground  had  been  well  prepared  by 
the  Sicilian  Saracens  (aJ).  827),  who  decorated  the  mosque  at  Palermo. 
The  clay  that  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Majolica  ware  is  found  in 
Majorca  at  Puigpunent  and  at  Estellenchs. 

On  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  French  pottery  was  in- 
troduced and  imitated,  and  the  Granja  Porcelain  Factory,  an  appendage 
to  the  Fabrica  de  Cristales,  was  established  in  1688  by  the  French 
Thevart,  and  enlarged  by  Charles  III.  But  a  more  important  one  waa 
established  by  this  latter  sovereign  at  Madrid,  in  the  Gardens  del  Buen 
Eetiro,  about  1759.  The  models  and  workmen  came  from  the  Nea- 
politan manufactory  of  Cano  di  Monte.  The  influence  of  the  Sevres,  of 
which  specimens  were  sent  constantly  as  presents  to  the  Spanish  court, 
was  felt  in  the  workmanship  of  the  new  Spanish  porcelain.  The  build- 
ings were  destroyed  during  the  French  occupation.  It  is  like  Capo  di 
Monte  ware.     Groups  of  figures,  mostly  mythological  subjects,  were  also 
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made.  The  marks  are :  a  fleur-de-lya,  either  in  blue  or  stamped  in 
nlief,  and  the  monogram  of  Charles  HI.  The  china  cabinet  in  the 
Qaeen  of  Spain's  palace  at  Aranjuez  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  tast^iil  and  the  rare  application  of  porcelain  to  the  decoration  of 
rooms.  All  the  walls,  ceilings,  doors,  are  fitted  np  with  high  relievo 
Baen  Betiro  ware.  The  effect  is  admirable.  The  china-mann&ctore 
established  at  La  Mondoa  by  Ferdinand  VIL,  notwithstanding  Senor 
Sureda's  eflbrts^  no  longer  exists. — (}onsiilt  Ch.  Davillier's  excellent  work 
on  the  subject,  besides  Marryaf  s  '  History  of  Porcelain  and  Pottery,' 
London,  1857,  which  has  been  recently  translated  into  French,  witli 
Talnable  notes  ;  Jaoquemart's  Researches,  etc. 


MiuBdo. 

' DASctsa*  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  *  has  been  to  Spain  what  music  has  been  t6 
Italj — a  pasdon  with  the  whole  population.'  Spanish  national  music  is, 
therefore,  strictly  musigue  danaanUy  composed  to  accompany  dances, 
entrmisuj  roystering  ballads,  whence  called  daimas  habladas,  hayUs 
aUnnusadoi.  Most  of  the  Spanish  musical  instruments  have  an  Eastern 
deiivBtion,  the  rdbel,  zambomba,  pandereta,  guitaira,  and  gaita.  Musical 
inatrmnents,  peculiar  to  some  provinces,  may  be  earlier  still  than  the 
former,  such  as  the  gaita  in  Asturias,  and  the  tamboril  of  the  Basque. 
The  emphatic  instrument  ia  the  guitar,  the  Tudd^a,  of  the  Qreeks,  and 
kinoor  common  to  all  the  East  The  words  mean  little  or  nothing. 
The  character  of  this  Eastern  music  may  be  studied  in  Alfarabi's 
'  Elements  of  Music,'  in  the  Escoiial  Library  (Casiri  1,  34).  It  contains, 
beades  the  principles  of  the  art,  the  forms  of  the  Arabic  musical  notes, 
and  prints  of  thirty  different  instruments  ;  there  is  also  an  interesting 
oollection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  Spanish  singers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  of  early  Spanish  airs.  The  Archives  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
Toledo  and  Seville  contain  also  curious  and  numerous  collections  of 
ehurdi  music,  mostly  plain-chant  Li  the  Colombine  Library,  Seville, 
see  also  Qaspar  de  Aguilar's  'Arte  de  Prindpios  de  Canto  Ellano  en 
^EspanoL'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  good  composers  of  sacred  music, 
there  is  litde  here  that  will  interest  the  music-collector.  We  might 
mention  several  collections  of  YiUancicos,  sung  in  churches  at  Christmas 
time,  as  early  as  the  1 5th  century,  the  words  of  which  teem  with  piety  : 
— See,  for  example,  *  YiUancicos  y  Coplas  curiosas,'  by  Francisco  de 
Anla,  AlcaU,  1606,  one  of  which  begins — 

O  que  bien  que  baila  Gil 
Viendo  al  nifio  entre  las  pajas ! 

The  Moors  had  different  moods  or  harmonic  phrases  which  they  called 
^^^ii  (ouBsoul);  that  called  doughi&h  was  applied  to  sorrowful  subjects  to 
which  the  Spanish  canas  (ffaunia  of  the  Moors,  a  song)  bdpngs,  which 
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tenninates  with  an  Ay  I  lah^  expressed  love,  and  its  rnaHas  particUu 
They  are  said  to  have  derived  this  system  from  the  Persians.  There  was 
little  variety,  and  really,  as  they  themselves  defined  it,  their  music  was 
'  nm  el  edwar,'  the  science  of  cercles.  La  Boide's  '  Essai  sur  la  Mosique 
Andenne  et  Modeme,'  vol  i.  pp.  177-182  ;  and  Villoteau's  *  Essai  sur  la 
Musique  des  Arabes '  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  will  give  farther  particulars. 

Zarzuelas,  or  Operas  Comiques,  have  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
Spanish  theatre,  and  meet  with  fiivour.  The  operas  are  mostly  imita- 
tions from  Yerdi,  Auber,  etc.,  and  of  little  value. 

The  national  airs  are  clearly  losing  all  their  primitive  raciness  ;  words 
and  music  are  becoming  Italianised  or  Frenchified.  The  best  and  most 
popular  composer  is  Senor  Iradier. 

The  old  airs  are  full  of  character  {gracia  y  mQ.  A  poetical  vein 
which  runs  throughout  renders  them  very  attractive.  To  appear  in  all 
their  glory,  they  must  be  heard  in  Andalosilt  on  a  summer^s  evening. 

There  are  also  political  airs  of  great  effect,  such  as  the  '  Himno  de 
Riego,'  and  the  wild  Basque  *  Ay,  Ay,  Ay,  mutila  chapelligorriya  ! ' 

In  many  churches  the  Gregorian  or  plain-chant  is  still  in  practice, 
but  the  present  execution  is  far  from  giving  the  exact  impression  of  the 
grand  effect  that  this  kind  of  music  can  produce — an  effect  so  admirably 
suited  to  the  age,  and  even  to  the  architecture  of  those  vast,  sombre 
edifices.  Modem  sacred  music  is  seldom  heard  in  churches ;  and  Pale- 
strina,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart  are  unknown  to  Spanish  organists. 
Orchestras  are  heard  now  and  then ;  and  polkas  and  waltzes  are  often 
substituted  for  the  austere,  mystic,  inspired  compositions  of  the  medieval 
monks. 

Festivala. 

The  description  of  the  great  holidays  of  a  people  is  a  safe  handbook  to 
their  character.  In  Spain,  the  dicu  de/esta  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
religious  character.  Besides  the  great  JUstas  de  precepto,  instituted  by  the 
Santa  Madre  Iglesia  to  gladden  the  heart  and  amuse  her  children,  there 
are  dias  de  aantos  fixed  upon  in  honour  of  some  saint,  and  varying  accord- 
ing to  lus  or  her  nationality.  Several  saints,  mostly  Spanish,  have  been 
made  patrons  and  tutelars,  patronos  of  cities,  of  which  several  were 
natives,  hijoi — ^viz.  Sanlsidro,  that  of  Madrid  ;  at  Seville,  Stas.  Justa  y 
Eufina  ;  at  Valencia,  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  etc.  The  smallest  village,  the 
most  out-of-the-way,  insignificant  hamlet,  has  its  particular  saint.  These 
festivities  take  place  everywhere  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  means  of 
the  place  can  afford.  The  Church,  aU  powerful  and  wealthy,  exacted 
sacrifices  from  the  pious  or  the  superstitious  ;  and  thus  its  great  festivities, 
especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  are  remarkable  for  the  wondrous  display 
of  pageants  over  which  the  sovereign  presides,  and  in  which  the  humblest 
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Babject  joins.  FonctioiiB  in  the  churdies,  processions  through  the  streets, 
decked  with  floweis  and  shaded  by  awnings,  all  served  to  bring  religion 
before  the  eyes,  if  not  to  the  hearts,  of  the  people.  The  painter,  the 
acniptor,  the  poet  even  contributed  to  augment  the  effect  of  fumcionu. 
Trade  profited  largely  by  them.  Qreat  periodical  gatherings  from  distant 
points  brought  men  who  could  have  some  sort  of  interchange  of  ideas,  etc., 
together.  Pilgrimages  to  celebrated  shrines  have  been  to  this  day  great 
favourites  with  lelic-loving  Spaniards.  The  most  fashionable  shrines  iu 
the  middle  ages  were  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Lor^tto,  and  Santiago  de  Com- 
postella.  The  last,  in  the  14th  century,  was  the  resort  of  kings,  heroes, 
aikd  the  pious  rabble.  In  the  '  Fabliaux,'  it  is  called '  Le  PMerinage 
d'Astaries,'  and  is  Froissart's  '  P^lerinage  du  Baron  St  Jacques,'  el  Santo 
Fanm.  The  reputed  death-place  of  St  James  the  Apostle  is  not  yet 
withofut  attractions  to  the  devout  both  in  Spain  and  abroad,  and 
pilgrims  flock  thither  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  month  of  July  We 
ehall  briefly  describe  the  most  noteworthy  festivities  iu  the  year,  both 
leligums  and  civil 

January. — ^The  Jour^e-VAn  is  not  as  important  here  as  it  is  in 
France,  Christmas  being  the  great  public  festivity.  On  the  6th,  eve  of 
Twelfth-day,  Dia  de  Beyes  (Jour  des  Rois),  according  to  a  very  old 
tradition,  groups  of  urchLas  and  vagabonds  go  about  the  streets  and  to 
the  gates  of  cities,  escorting  gdUegos  and  other  simples,  who  are,  or  pre- 
tend to  be,  persuaded  that  the  Magi  are  coming,  to  receive  whom  they 
carry  ladders,  torches,  and  drums.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
estnehas  and  motes  are  the  fashion,  and  the  cake  (la  tarta)  w  duly  eaten  ; 
and  the  haba  (bean)  makes  kings  here,  as  elsewhere.  On  the  23d,  San 
Ddefonso,  patron  of  Toledo,  at  which  dty  great  festivities  take  place. 

On  the  17th,  another  popular  fiesta.  Las  Vvdtas  de  San  Antonio-^ 
the  patron  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  It  is  more  especially  a  Madri- 
lenian  festivity. 

On  the  23d,  Dias  or  Saints'-day  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Levee 
at  the  palace  of  Madrid,  reviews  and  illuminations. 

February. — Carnival  takes  place  and  continues  during  several  days, 
especially  on  the  15th  ;  masks  go  about  the  streets,  wUnC^wani,  as  the 
French  say,  acquaintances,  friends,  and  enemies,  all  with  good  taste  and 
suavUer  in  mado.  Balls  in  the  theatres.  Miercoles  de  Ceniza  (Ash 
Wednesday)  closes  the  gaieties. 

On  the  12th,  Santa  Eulalia,  TuteUr  of  Barcelona.    Great  festivities 

in  that  city. 

On  the  23d,  Santa  Marta,  Tutelar  of  Astoria.    Interestmg  to  artists 

for  holiday  costumes. 

JTorcA.— The  Cuaresma  (Lent)  is  religiously  observed.  Sermons  m 
thechnrches;  sacred  music  in  Madrid  and  the  larger  cities. 

On  the  1st,  San  Hisdo,  Tutelar  of  Tariff     On  the  19th,  St  Joseph 
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— a  very  general  name  in  Spain.  Cards,  bonbons,  and  bonquetsi  are 
sent  to  liLOse  whose  dias  it  is  ;  and  an  omission  is  a  grave  sin  in  ihe  eyes 
of  the  fair  sex.     On  that  day,  great  fiesta  at  Badajoz. 

On  or  abont  the  2  2d,  Passion  Sunday — ^Visit  churches  (High  Masfl)  ; 
a  sermon  in  the  open  air  at  Seville  ;  Domingo  de  Bamos  ;  Palm  Sunday ; 
High  Mass  in  cathedrals ;  blessing  of  palms,  which  remain  suspended 
round  the  balconies  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

April, — Holy  Week  is  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  Festival 
Year.  The  tourist  must  omit  no  Ju7icionf  as  they  are  all  very  peculiar, 
national,  and  generally  impressive.  Endeavour  to  witness  them  in  a 
large  city,  especially  at  SeviUe ;  if  not,  at  Valencia,  Toledo,  or  Madrid. 
The  period  begins  on  Wednesday  the  Ist,  and  lasts  till  Simday,  called  de 
Pascua  de  Besurreccion.  On  Thursday,  Jueves  Santo  at  Madrid,  the 
Lavatorio  takes  place,  in  commemoration  of  Christ  washing  the  disdplea' 
feet.  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  palace,  and  after  the  moming 
service  or  ofcios.  The  Queen  goes  through  the  unpleasant  proceaa  of 
washing  the  feet  of  some  dozen  paupers,  who  partake  afterwards  of  a 
royal  limosna.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Queen  goes  in  state  to  make  the 
round  of  the  churches,  msitar  las  utaciones.  On  Friday,  Yiemes  Santo, 
a  grand  procession  takes  place  through  the  streets.  The  best  ib  at 
Seville,  where  it  is  '  irreverently  but  not  inappropriately'  called  '  £1 
Camaval  Divino.'  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  procession  conBiste  in 
the  '  Pasos,'  or  groups  of  sculptured  effigies,  painted,  and  often  dressed 
up,  intending  to  represent  the  different  passages  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  borne  on  men's  shoulders. 

These  '  Pasos'  are  the  property  of  religious  associations,  Cofradias 
(cum  frater)y  several  of  them  still  very  wealthy,  which  sprang  up  about 
the  14th  century.  These  'Pasos,'  many  of  great  intrinsic  value  as 
works  of  art,  began  to  be  introduced  in  processions  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  17th  century.  They  were  originally  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
penitents  (nazarenos).  Their  dress — ^long,  white,  or  black  robes,  with 
high  pointed  caps,  and  feures  covered — is  still  worn  in  remembrance  of 
them — ^names  surviving  things.  The  Cofradias  vie  with  each  other  in 
producing  the  greatest  effect  at  these  processions.  The  principal  Co&adia 
at  Seville  is  that  of  '  El  Santo  Entierro,'  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  Her- 
mano  Mayor,  and  its  Paso  is  the  finest  It  dates  from  the  conquest  of 
Seville  by  St  Ferdinand.  Yisit  the  '  Monumento'  in  the  churches — a 
gigantic  temple  of  painted  wood-work,  often  that  of  great  artists,  upon 
which  the  Host  is  placed  for  the  Mass  on  Qood  Friday.  Attend,  also, 
to  the  *  Miserere,'  sung  after  dark  in  the  churches.  At  Yalencia  it  is 
particularly  impressive.  The  Holy  Week  functions  are  believed  to  be 
superior  in  pomp  and  interest  at  Seville  to  those  at  Rome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  animated  *  Feria'  (fEiir)  takes 
place  at  Seville,  outside  the  Puerta  de  San  Fernando.    It  should  not  be 
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oredooked  by  artistB,  and  is  most  peculiar  and  nationaL     On  the  5th, 
Saa  Vicente,  Tutelar  of  Valencia — great  festivities  there. 

Moif. — ^At  Madrid,  the  political  fdte  dd  Do$  de  Mayo^  and  on  the 
15th  Saa  IddrOy  Tutelar  of  the  metropolis  ;  a  Romma  takes  place  outside 
thetovn. 

SOth.  Qrand  Fiesta  at  Ronda. 

Jwke, — The  verbenas,  yeladas  (wakes  or  viigils),  of  San  Juan  ;  on  the 
24tli,  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua  ;  14th,  at  Madrid. 

18th.  San  Ciriaco  and  Santa  Paula,  Tutelars  of  Malaga. 

El  Dia  del  Oorpus,  Corpus  Christi  Day  (La  FIte-Dieu),  generally  taketf 
plsce  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  ia  all  capitals.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  prepare  their 
l^est  and  new  toilettes  for  that  day.  Streets  are  covered  with  awnings. 
Floveis  or  fine  gravel  soften  the  hard  pavement  for  tiny  feet  to  move 
slowly  about,  and  processions  take  place. 

/«ly. — On  the  25th,  Santiago,  Patron  of  Spain.  Tourists  in  the 
North  should  endeavour  to  be  at  Santiago  on  that  day,  or  on  the  2d  at 
Oanma. 

August — On  the  6th,  Fiesta  at  Oviedo  and  Avila  ;  on  the  15th,  La 
Ascension,  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Day — Church  functions — ^High  Mass  at 
cathednla.  On  the  20th,  Fiestas  of  St  Greiras  and  San  Koque,  near 
Gibraltar. 

SepUniber^ — ^The  Feria  at  Madrid  begins  on  the  21st  and  lasts  a 
fortnight.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  mentioning  it,  and  is  £alling  off 
every  year. 

Otiober, — 5th.  San  Froilan,  Tutelar  of  Leon. 
9th.  Fiesta  at  Jerez. 

Noieember. — On  the  Ist  and  2d  the  cemeteries  are  vlBited,  the  tombs 
3ie  decorated  with  funeral  wreaths. 

DteenAer. — 6th.  Fiesta  at  Alicante.  The  last  week.  Fiestas  de 
Navidad,  Christmas.  Christmae  Eve,  La  Noche  Buena,  is  more  import- 
ant than  Christmas-day.  The  churches  are  profusely  lighted  up.  Music 
of  all  descriptions  fills  the  air.  Great  slaughter  of  'pavos'  (turkeys) 
takes  place,  and  there  begins  an  universal  gargantuism  of  popular  merri- 
ment, bonfires,  etc  ;  pastrycook-shops  are  decked  out  with  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  literally  burst  with  mazapanes,  jaleas,  and  turron  ;  the  mar- 
ket-places exhibit  pyramids  of  oranges,  melons — the  '  Nacimientoe,*  or 
paateboazd  lepresentations  of  the  Nativity,  with  terrarcotta  figures. 
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eagerly  piuchased  by  children,  and  lighted  up  in  every  house,  rich  of 
poor.  Suppers  take  place  that  night,  and  at  midnight  mass,  la  Jfiaa  del 
OdOo. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  very  curious  and  early  customs  still  in 
fashion  in  many  out-of-the-way  cities  and  shrines.  Most  were  established 
in  honour  of  Uie  Virgin  Santisima,  whose  name  changes  according  to 
the  different  attributes  of  her  intercession,  such  as  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Pilar,  de  la  0.,  del  Buen  Viege,  La  Blanca,  del  Buen  Consejo,  de  las 
Kieves,  de  la  Merced,  del  Milagro,  del  Ampaxo,  de  la  Correa,  del  Bemedio, 
de  la  Paz,  etc.  etc.,  in  all  upwards  of  thirty.  The  principal  Pilgrimagf^ 
are — to  Montserrat  (see  Barcelona)  and  Santiago  de  Compostella  (see 
Santiago^  etc.)  Our  readers  will  find  the  following  an  interesting  book 
upon  such  matters  :  ^  Belaciones  de  Solemnidades  y  Fiestas  Publicas  de 
Espana,*  by  Don  Qo.  Alenda ;  Mad.  1866.  It  has  deserved  the  '  preniio' 
awarded  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional. 


Costiuuee— National  Droas. 

The  lower  classes  stiU  retain  their  picturesque  national  dress.  The 
upper  orders  have  adopted  the  prosaic  chimney-top  hat,  sombrero  de  copa, 
and  other  such-like  abominations  in  the  artist's  eye.  Ladies,  alas  !  are 
ako  fast  divesting  themselves  of  the  graceful  veil,  the  lace  mantilla, 
which  become  their  especial  cast  of  beauty ;  and  the  provincials  alone 
have  been  preserved  from  the  invasion  of  bonnets  and  mantelets.  Each 
province  has  a  peculiar  dress,  the  populations  of  the  south  and  south-east 
approaching  more  to  the  original  type,  the  Moorish  dress — ^those  of  the 
eastern  coast  wearing  the  head-gear  of  their  Phrygian  fathers,  etc. 

The  mantilla  is  worn  especially  in  the  morning  to  go  to  mass  and 
shopping  d  tiendas.  The  white  fine  blond  or  lace  one  is  now  seldom  used, 
and  only  at  the  bull-fight  and  Dia  de  Corpus;  the  one  more  usually  put 
on  \a  made  of  black  lace,  or  of  raso,  satin,  or  silk — ^the  latest  fashion  has 
introduced  the  antiquated  manto,  which  is  a  mantilla  with  a  sUken  casco^ 
and  a  lace  or  blond  veil  that  just  covers  the  face  ;  cocasy  or  the  coifiTure 
k  rimp^ratrice  is  adopted,  to  which  tiny  side-curls  are  added,  called 
picardias,  caracoles  de  amor,  etc.,  with  a  stripe  or  two  of  black  velvet,  to 
which  a  fringe  (/^o)  of  passementerie,  with  jet  beads,  is  sometimes  added. 
The  best  places  to  purchase  one  are  at  Madrid,  Margarit  and  Fabrica  de 
Almagro,  and  at  Seville  and  Barcelona  The  prices  vary  from  500r.  to 
3000  and  4000r. ;  but  a  good  one  maybe  had  for  1200r.  Lai^  pins 
on  the  sides  fasten  it  to  the  hair.  We  may  be  permitted  to  advise  our 
&ir  readers  not  to  adopt  it,  unless  they  wish  to  be  stared  at,  for,  how- 
ever gracefully  they  will  put  it  on  and  wear  it,  the  aqud,  ce  je  ne  mu 
quoif  is  sure  to  be  wanting  and  cause  more  attention  than  admiration. 
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It  13  ezclnshrely  the  head-gear  worn  in  churcheB,  and  an  Illibexitan 
canon  oideied  that  females  sbould  not  be  allowed  to  enter  chniches 
without  having  their  heads  covered  and  faces  veiled, '  for  decency's  sake/ 
and  not  to  distorb  the  male  oongr^tion. 

In  the  male  costume,  the  capa  (doak)  is  still  very  much  used  ;  but 
without  a  cape  or  esdavina  ;  the  quietest  colours  are  worn  by  gentlemen 
— invisible  green,  brown,  black,  with  a  black  or  green  velvet  lining,  forro 
and  vudtas^  The  usual  price  is  20  to  30  dollars.  We  likewise  advise 
onr  male  readers  to  abstain  appearing  in  it  It  is  a  whole  science  to  know 
how  to  tmbosarze  in  the  folds,  Uiere  being  at  least  seventeen  different  ways. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  prints,  coloured  or  otherwise,  of  Spanish 
ooskunea.  An  aibum  da  costumes  etpagnoU  (one  separately  for  army  uni- 
foDiis)  may  be  purchased  in  Paris  and  Bayoime,  and  is  reliable. 

Fans  are  worn  as  much  as  ever,  and  are  used  not  only  for  protection 
from  the  heat,  but  as  a  fonnidable  instrument  of  coque^.  The  Louis 
217.  and  Louis  XY.  fanSy  gems  of  miniature  and  workmanship,  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  Spain,  most  of  the  best  having  been  sold  to  foreign 
amateurs,  and  the  rest  being  heirlooms.  The  more  common  fan  (abanico), 
with  Spanish  subjects,  roughly  painted,  but  quaint  and  full  of  cotUeur 
locaUj  may  be  purchased  at  Madrid,  Colomina,  Calle  del  Carmen,  and  at 
Sefville  and  Barcelona.  Bull-fights,  and  the  recent  African  campaign, 
fnnush  the  subjects.  Fans  with  figures,  landscapes,  etc.,  are  called 
abanteos  apatmdas;  the  handle  is  called  elpuHo,  Fans  are  of  aU  sizes, 
prices,  and  materials.  Sandal-wood,  studded  with  inlaid  steel  arabesques, 
are  in  great  request  Ivory  and  bone  £euis  from  China,  de  FUipinaty  are 
purchased  at  the  'Filipinas  shop,'  in  Madrid,  CaUe  Mayor.  There  is 
also  a  huge,  umbrella-sized,  circular,  1-real  fan,  which  is  exclusively  used 
at  the  bull-fight     Prices  of  fans  vary  from  14r.  to  200r. 

Spanish  garters,  liffcuy  are  very  quaint,  with  mottoes  replete  with  gal- 
lantly and  '  Honi  soit  qui  bien  y  pense,'  Andalucian  grada. 


DanoeB. 

Except  on  the  stage,  the  baile  nadanal  has  well-nigh  disappeared,  and 
even  on  the  stage  it  no  longer  is  the  racy  cosa  de  JEspafia  which  it  for- 
merly was.  With  the  upper  classes,  the  dances  are  of  course  those  in 
fashion  in  die  salons  of  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna.  The  traveller  may 
chance  here  and  there  to  meet  with  a  romeria^  a  merieTida^  or  pic-nic 
party,  in  the  suburbs  of  dties,  where  the  bolero  and  fandango  are  still 
danced,  but  mintu  the  sparkling  gold  lace  and  silver  filigree  costume  and 
motley  satfo.  Spanish  dancers  were  celebrated  in  all  times,  especially  the 
Cadiz  dandng-girls,  whose  grace  and  laissez  oiler  delighted  the  Boman 
TQlnptnanes,  and  have  been  sung  by  Martial  (B.  3,Ep.  63,  v.  79  ;  vi.  71) , 
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by  Javenal  (S.  2,  v.  162) ;  Stiabo,  eto.  The  dancefl  differ  in  each  pro- 
vince. The  danza  prima  is  peculiar  to  ABtorias ;  the  Jota  Ara^oneta,  to 
Aiagon  ;  the  f^ui^raf  to  Qallicia  ;  lot  hobos  venUs,  to  Leon,  etc  ;  but 
Andalucia  is  the  land  of  the  j<deo  de  Jereg — the  eaehueha  of  Cadiz, 
r(mde9ia$  of  Bonda. 

Dancing  waa  always  a  national  amusement  in  Spain ;  and  figures 
belonging  to  very  early  dances  of  a  religions  and  heroic  character  may 
still  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  countiy.  They  were  mostly,  what 
they  now  are,  graceful  and  voluptuous,  as  the  weakening  effect  of  title  sun 
on  limbs  predisposes  the  body  to  be  pliant  and  elastic.  They  are  gener* 
^7  &'7f  especially  in  the  South  ;  and  the  fandango  and  cachucha  date 
from  times  prior  to  the  Romans — ^the  castagnettes  {ceutahuelaa)  being 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  who  calls  the  clicking  of  them  'Tertamm 
crepitus.'  The  Pyrrhic,  or  sword-dance,  was  an  Iberian  and  Celtic 
amusement,  and  is  now  sometimes  performed  in  the  Basque  Provinces. 
In  the  North,  men,  almost  exclusively,  were  the  performers  ;  whilst  in 
the  South,  dancing  was  a  woman's  department,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East 
As  now  happens,  there  were  few  plays  that  ended  without  the  balle 
naeional: — 

Al  fin,  OOD  on  baylesito, 
Iba  U  geate  contenta. 

RoxAS,  Viagit,  x6z4. 

Dances,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  besides  the  usual  ones, 
formed  part  of  the  earliest  performances  of  the  Spanish  theatre  ;  and  as 
an  actor  says  in  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays  ('  La  Gran  Sultana' ) — 

There  ne'er  was  bom  a  Spanish  woman  yet, 
But  she  was  bom  to  dance. 

Persons  of  all  ages  and  ranks  shared  in  the  fashion  ;  and  just  as  Oaidinsl 
Richelieu  used  to  dance  the  Sarabande  to  captivate  the  fair  Anne 
d'Autriche,  so  also  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  being  premier  to  Philip  IV., 
was  reckoned  the  best  dancer  of  his  day.  The  dances  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, laying  aside  the  grave  courtly  minuet  and  subsequent  gavotte, 
retained  so  much  of  the  Cancan  style  introduced  in  the  South  by  the 
Gaditan  Rigolboches,  that  Guevara  declares  that  the  devil  invented  them 
all,  which  Cervantes  admits,  especially  of  the  Zarabanda  (probably  an 
Almde  Moorish  dance) ;  and  in  1621  government  endeavoured  to  put 
them  down,  and  well  nigh  succeeded.  The  Zarabanda  b^an  to  be  known 
in  1 588  at  Seville,  and  was,  says  Mariana,  invented  by  a  devil  in  woman's 
shape. 

The  gipsies'  dance  has  retained  part  of  the  freedom  of  those  times,  and 
must  not  be  omitted  by  amateurs.  It  is  a  most  graceful  dislocation  of 
the  human  body. 

Readers  who  may  feel  disposed  to  know  more  on  the  subject  of  Spanish 
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dances  are  lefemd  to  the  following  works  : — '  Donayies  de  Tersicore/ 
hj  Deia  7  Avila;  1663.  'Gifford's  Notes'  in  voL  IL  p.  169  of 
'Juvenal's  Satires;'  Philadelphia,  1803.  Rupeie's  Notes  on  the  same 
passage  in  Juvenal ;  Lipaiss,  1801  ;  8vo.  S.  zL  *  Pellicei's  Origen,'  etc.; 
vol  i  in  the  '  Diablo  Cojnelo/  Tranco  L,  ett%  <  Filosofk  Antigua 
'  Poetics,'  bj  Pinciano  ;  1 696. 


The  Theatre. 

Ths  Spanish  theatre  in  many  of  its  attributes  and  characteristics  stands 
by  itsett  It  takes  no  cognisance  of  ancient  example,  for  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  could  have  little  in  common  with  materials  so  modem,  christian, 
and  raoantic.  It  borrowed  nothing  from  the  drama  of  France  or  of  Italy, 
for  it  was  in  advance  of  both  when  its  final  character  was  not  only  de- 
Teloped  but  settled.  And  as  for  England,  though  Shakspeaie  and  Lope 
were  contemporaries,  and  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  them, 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  and  difficult  to  explain,  still  they  and  their 
sehoolfl,  undoubtedly,  had  not  the  least  influence  on  each  other.  The 
Spanish  drama  is,  therefore,  entirely  nationaL  Many  of  its  best  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  chronides  and  traditions  familiar  to  the  audience  that 
listened  to  them,  and  its  prevalent  versification  reminded  the  hearers,  by 
its  sweetness  and  power,  of  what  had  so  often  moved  their  hearts  in  the 
eailiest  ou^urings  of  the  national  genius.  With  all  its  feiults,  this  old 
Spanish  drama,  founded  on  the  great  traits  of  the  national  character, 
maintained  itself  in  the  popular  favour  as  long  as  that  character  existed 
in  its  otiginal  attributes;  and  even  now  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
stziking  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  modem  literature. 
(HckDoi's  '  History  of  Spenish  Literature,'  voL  iL  chap,  xxvi)  The  drama 
is  the  mirror  of  a  nation's  character,  and  the  best  handbook  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  period  is  the  lecture  of  its  dramatic  literature  at  that 
time.  As  over  all  manifestatioDS  of  the  popular  mind,  so  over  the  spirit 
of  the  drama,  the  Church  stood  sentinel,  watched  its  progress  with  jealousy, 
and,  unable  to  confine  it  within  the  narrow  religious  channel,  declared 
open  war  against  it,  visiting  those  who  attended  representations  with 
excommunication,  denying  Christian  burial  to  actors  (the  first  time  by 
67tii  canon  of  the  Illiberian  Council),  not  allowing  them  to  many,  eta, 
a  renuniacence  of  the  Boman  contempt  for  histrions.  The  earliest  form 
of  the  drama  was  therefore  the  religious  representations  of  scriptural 
ev^oita— the  Mysteries  (^titmaa),  which  were  in  fashion  till  the  time  of 
^^p  n.  The  theatres  were  closed  oftentimes  for  years  through  ecclesi- 
astieal  influence,  and  then  re-opened  by  the  caprice  of  an  amateur  monarch, 
or  the  impulse  of  the  growing  popularity  that  they  were  daily  obtaining. 
The  rdigions  dramas,  many  of  them  very  gross  and  licentious,  were  also 
acted  in  nunneries  and  monasteries.    The  real  founder  of  the  Spanish 
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drama  was  Lope  de  Rueda  (1644-67),  who  boldly  abandoned  all  lemini- 
scences  of  the  mysteries  and  struck  out  a  new  path.  The  theatrical 
resouTBes  were  those  of  the  most  meagre  character.  A  manager^s  whole 
apparatus  was,  according  to  Cervantes,  contained  in  a  laige  sack.  The 
theatre  consisted  of  four  benches  arranged  in  a  square,  with  boards  laid 
across  them,  and  raised  a  little  from  the  ground.  The  furniture  was  an 
old  blanket,  drawn  aside  by  two  cords.  Behind  it  stood  the  musicians, 
'  who  sang  old  ballads  without  a  guitar.'  A  public  square  was  the  site 
chosen  for  the  temporary  erection  of  the  theatre.  The  audiences  were 
collected  around ;  the  p^ormance  took  place  by  daylight ;  and  the  plays 
themselves  were  colloquies,  with  little  or  no  action,  but  divided  into 
several  scenes,  written  with  spirit,  humour,  and  so  as  to  display  the  eali 
(sal)  of  the  gracioso,  or  simples  as  they  were  first  called,  on  whoee  perfor- 
mance the  success  mainly  depended.  Lope  de  Yega  raised  the  dranoa  to 
a  higher  sphere  and  placed  it  in  a  wider  range ;  but  the  indefatigable, 
implacable  Church  compelling  him  to  relinquish  secular  plays,  he  had 
resort  to  the  Comedias  de  Santos,  from  subjects  found  in  their  lives,  and 
Autos  SacraTMTUales  (a  forensic  term  from  acttUy  a  decree)  or  sacramental 
acts ;  these  religious  plays  used  to  be  perfonned  in  the  streets  and  squares 
on  great  church  holidays ;  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  400  of  them.  The  period 
when  Madrid  became  the  real  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  about  1 560, 
the  drama  commenced  a  career  of  progress  and  prosperity ;  playhouses 
were  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  and  Lope  de  Vega's 
genius  gave  life  to  them.  To  his  school  belong  some  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  writers  that  Spain  has  possessed,  such  as  Tirso  de  Molina 
(*  Burlador  de  Sevilla,' '  Vergonzoso  en  Palacio,*  etc.) ;  Guillen  de  Castro 
('  Mocedades  del  Cid,'  imitated  by  Comeille, '  Le  Cid  *) ;  Guevara  Q  Mas 
pesa  el  Key  que  la  Sangre  *) ;  Montalvan  (*  Orfeo,*  *  Amantes  de  Teruel,* 
and  *  Don  Carlos  *) ;  Alarcon  (*  Texedor  de  Segovia,*  *  Verdad  Sospechosa*), 
etc.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  was,  with  Lope,  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  and  the  most  national  of  its  writers.  Besides  Autos 
Sacramentales  {^  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,'  and  others),  he  wrote  '  Capa  y 
Espada '  comedies  and  purely  heroic  ones  ('  Amar  despues  de  k  Muerte,' 
*  El  Medico  de  su  Honra,'  *  El  Mayor  Monstnio,  los  Zelos,'  etc)  The 
Spanish  drama  reached  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  from  1621  to  1665.  The  glorious  sun  thus  rose  from  among 
the  mediaeval  darkness  of  the  misteriosy  expanding  gradually,  until  it  set 
magnificently  towards  the  death  of  Calderon,  when  decay  began.  But 
even  then  we  have  such  men  as  Moreto  ('  Desden  con  el  Deaden  ^, 
Rozas  ('  Del  Rey  abaxo  ninguno/  etc.),  besides  a  host  of  minor  ingenicSy 
conspicuous  only  like  the  stars,  whose  light  shines  the  more  when  the 
sun  has  set 

In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  just  as  the  French  had  previously 
imitated  the  Spanish  drama,  the  Spaniaids  now  strove  to  adopt  tlie  style 
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of  the  French  plays.  Comeille's  '  Cinna '  was  translated,  1713 ;  Bacme'9 
'Athalie'm  1747,  etc  Of  this  period  we  may  mention  Moiatin  the 
elder  (<  Guzman  el  Bneno  *),  Cadahalso  (^  Sancho  Qarcia  \  Iiiarte  ('  The 
Ill-bred  Miss,'  etc),  Moratin  the  younger,  one  of  the  most  successful  comic 
writers  ('  Si  de  Las  Ninas/  '  £1  Caf^  *).  In  the  present  day  the  drama  has 
fallen  Tery  low,  and  the  plays  are  mostly  French  translations.  The  melo- 
drama finds  favour  with  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  zarzuelas,  or  operas 
comiques,  are  preferred  to  plays  of  the  old  schooL  We  must  except  some 
OTiginal  and  national  authors,  whose  productions  we  recommend  to  the 
playgoer,  however  much  he  may  feel '  new'  to  their  peculiar  character  and 
eflfect— vix.  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  whose  '  Fuerza  del  Sino '  has  become 
Yerdfs  libretto  of  the  opera  '  La  Forza  del  Destino ;'  Garcia  Gutierrez, 
whoae  stirring  'Trovador'  is  another  of  Verdi's  triumphs;  Rodriguez 
RuU  f  La  Eueda  de  la  Fortuna  *) ;  Ventura  de  la  Vega  ('  Hombre  de 
Mando*);  Joe^  Zorilla  (  D.  Juan  Tenorio*) ;  Luis  Eguilaz  (*  Verdades 
Amargas  *) ;  Hartzembush  f  Amantes  de  Teruel  *) ;  and  Breton  de  los 
Herreros  (the  Spanish  Scribe),  etc  The  vein  of  enthusiasm  that  runs 
through  Spaniards,  their  love  of  romance  and  the  marvellous,  their 
oataral  quickness  of  apprehension  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  their 
childiah  delight  in  tinsel  and  effect,  all  fit  them  to  succeed  in  the  drama. 
The  play-houses  themselves  naturally  shared  the  fate  of  the  drama. 
fiut  they  have  never  reached  in  Spain,  to  this  day,  the  space,  commodity, 
and  the  display  of  mechanical  means  employed  to  enhance  the  scenic 
effect  It  is  true  that  to  resort  to  the  latter  was  deemed  contemptible, 
shd  the  plays  requiring  them  were  called  '  comedias  de  ruido,'  pieces  d 
TMukinet,  Madame  D'Aulnay,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1679-80,  mentions 
in  her  amusing  letters  a  sun  made  of  oiled  paper,  actors  quietly  climbing 
ladders,  placed  in  view  of  the  spectators,  to  reach  the  stage.  The  site  of 
the  theatre  was  a  court-yard,  patioy  or  corral ;  in  front  of  the  stage  were 
henches  for  those  who  bought  single  tickets  ;  the  crowd  stood  in  the  open 
air  and  paid  three  maravedis.  Here  stood  the  noisiest  and  disorderly 
^lait  of  the  audience,  called  '  mosqueteros '  (moscon,  a  large  fly),  from  the 
constant  buzzing,  on  whose  approbation  the  success  of  new  plays  always 
depended  (Alcazar,  Ortographda  Castellana,  Pellicer,  Origen,  etc).  Behind 
^^exe  the  gradas, '  grees,'  or  rising  seats,  for  the  men  ;  and  the  cazuela, 
literally  *  stew-pan,*  exclusively  used  by  the  women  of  the  lower  orders, 
^d  which  we  have  seen  not  many  years  ago  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Cruz, 
Madrid,  in  all  its  glory.  Above  were  ^e  desvanes  and  aposentos — that  is, 
balconies  and  rooms,  our  modem  boxes,  still  called  in  Spain  the  first  and 
second  floors,  the  rez-de-chau8s6e.  The  lower  ones  were  generally  railed, 
>s  all  ground-floor  windows  are  in  Spain,  rejas,  whence  the  present 
French  hget  grilUes  and  vapour  bath,  bai^jwires.  These  rooms,  belong- 
ing to  houses  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  court-yard,  were  filled  by 
^  Court,  and  held  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  generation— as  it 
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Atill  happens  at  Barcelona.  The  audiences  were  noisy — the  hifising  and 
*  Yictors ! '  were  signs  of  discontent  or  applause  ;  rattles,  bells,  and 
crackers,  often  augmenting  the  expression  of  the  former.  The  first  play- 
bill was  put  up  at  Qranada  in  1600.  The  performances  took  place  by 
daylight,  and  consisted  of  a  lot,  or  prologue,  followed  by  the  ^letjamado, 
or  act  of  the  principal  comedy  or  drama ;  entremeses  came  after,  am.a8iug, 
light  'levers  de rideau ;'  the  second  act  of  the  comedy  ensued,  and  was 
followed  by  another  entremes,  music,  and  dancing  ;  and  the  finale  was 
usually  a  saynete  or  fiEurce,  in  which  Spanish  actors  always  excelled. 
Last  of  all,  as  even  is  now  often  the  case,  a  haUe  nacional  terminated  the 
fiesta,  and  was  a/n  defimcian.  Besides  the  splendid  Buen  Betiro  play- 
houses  and  floating  theatres,  the  most  celebrated  have  existed  till  very 
lately,  such  as  the  Corrales  de  la  Cruz  and  Del  Principe,  which  were 
erected  at  the  request  of  Isabel  Famese,  in  1743,  1745.  The  actors  of 
early  times  were  admirable  interpreters  of  the  genius  of  Lope  and  C^l- 
deron,  and  the  names  of  Figueroa,  Pinedo,  Prado,  are  associated  with 
their  greatest  success ;  Barbara  Coronel,  Maria  de  Cordova,  Baltasara, 
and,  more  latterly,  Maiquez,  Queral,  la  Rita  Luna,  la  Llorente,  Rodri- 
guez, and  the  gracioso  Quzman. 

In  1861  there  were  282  plays  performed  in  the  Peninsula,  of  which 
there  were  102  comedies,  96  zarzuelas,  and  57  dramas. 

BooJks  of  Reference, — ^The  best  critiques  on  the  Spanish  theatre  have  issued 
from  Germany.  Garcia^  Pellicer's,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa's,  Moratin's  (/») 
origins  of  the  Spanfeh  theatre  may  be  looked  to  for  general  information.  The 
'Tesoro  del  Teatro  Espailol,' in  5  vols.  (Baudiy's  ColL),  is  compact  and  well 
selected. 

Bull-fights. 

This  is  the  national /«to  of  Spain,  at  which  the  lower  classes  are  seen 
in  all  their  character,  as  the  English  are  at  the  Derby.  We  shall  leave 
aside  all  reflections  on  the  crueUyy  bad  example,  bloodshed,  of  this 
spectacle,  and  allow  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  shall  only 
remark  that  bull-fights  are  still  the  fashion,  that  they  have  lost  few  of 
their  former  characteristics,  and  that  tourists  should  not  fail  to  see  one 
at  least  The  best  bull-fights — corridas  de  toro9 — take  place  at  Seville, 
the  great  centre  of  Tauromachia,  and  at  Madrid.  The  *  season '  begins 
the  first  Sunday  after  Lent,  a  '  fdndon '  taking  place  on  every  Sunday — 
^  si  el  tiempo  lo  permite.*  There  is  a  pause  during  the  height  of  summer, 
and  a  second  season  begins  again  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  early 
part  of  October.  Each  corrida  costs  upwards  of  £AQO  at  Madrid  and 
Seville,  and  not  much  less  in  the  minor  cities.  The  bull-fighters  are 
divided  into  four  classes — espadas  (swords,  rapiers),  those  who  kill  the 
bulls  with  a  sword  ;  they  are  the  '  maestros '  of  the  art,  men  of  great 
daring,  a  quick  eye,  firm  wrist,  and  presence  of  mind ;  they  rise  from 
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the  lower  class,  without  passing  by  that  of  picadoies,  and  follow  the 
especial  roles  kid  down  by  some  great  master,  or  found  a  new  school 
themselvesL  *  Aficionados '  (amateoiB),  alone  can  see  the  differences  be- 
tween the  tuertei.  The  moat  celebrated  maestroe  have  been  Mcntety 
Rmero,  Cdndido,  Pepe  Illo,  El  Ckidoaiero,  The  present  ones  are  paid 
from  5000r.  to  6000r.  for  each  corrida,  and  there  are  always  two  at  each 
fimcion,  besides  a  '  sobresaliente/  in  case  of  accidents.  The  second  class, 
the  BanderiUtroSj  from  handerilla,  a  small  flag,  or  barbed  dart,  are  paid 
lOOOr.  to  1500r.  each  corrida.  They  require  swiftness  of  foot  and  great 
dexterity.  The  third  class  are  the  PieadmreSy  from  pica,  a  lance.  They 
receive  2000r.  They  ride  jaded  Bosinante-hacks,  in  lieu  of  the  noble 
steeds  of  yore,  and  scarcely  defend  them  against  the  '  embestida '  of  the 
buIL  They  are  rather  looked  down  upon,  as  a  net  of  drunkards  and 
'holgazanes.'  The  '  Chulos '  and  '  Capas '  form  the  fourth  class.  They 
are  picked  men,  as  their  business  requires  great  activity — ^  ojo  y  condi- 
eioD.*  They  are  paid  from  |15  to  |20  (300r.  to  400r.)  The  spectacle 
is  a  diaina  in  three  acts.  First,  after  a  shrill  trumpet  has  announced 
the  beginning,  the  TorU  door  is  opened,  and  the  wretched  beast  rushes 
into  the  arena,  decorated  with  the  bright-ribboned  mo^.  The  picadores 
advance,  each  in  turn,  and  attack,  or  rather  receive  the  bull's  attack. 
After  a  few  vanu  have  been  split,  and  several  tumbles  duly  taken  place, 
the  banderillos,  at  the  soimd  of  another  trumpet,  come  in  for  their  share, 
and  dart  their  arrows  about  the  bull's  gory  neck.  Sometimes,  when  the 
WcAo  is  phlegmatic,  these  darts  are  provided  with  crackers,  which  ex- 
plode on  their  being  affixed,  and  madden  the  animal.  A  few  nunutes 
after,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  Espada  is  seen  advancing  towards 
the  buU,  after  having  pronounced  a  speech  before  the  AuUmdad  presid- 
ing over  the  plaza,  in  which  he  asks,  pro  formdj  permission  to  kill  the 
foe,  and  offers  to  perform  the  tmrte  in  a  way  that  shall  do  honour  to 
'El  pueblo  de  Madrid,  or  el  Senorio.'  On  his  left  hand  he  holds  the 
ml^  a  small  staff  with  a  deep  red  flag  that  serves  as  a  lure,  and  in  his 
right  a  good  Toledan  blade.  This  is  the  stirring  scene — the  dud,  the 
denouement  After  the  bull's  death,  the  cachetero  sits  on  the  prostrate 
foe,  and  removes  all  doubts  by  darting  a  small  sharp-pointed  dagger,  el 
cachoe  into  the  animal's  spine.  A  team  of  mules,  gaily  attired,  drag 
away  the  foredoomed  vencido  (vsa  victis  !)  to  the  mtUador  or  dung-heap, 
vheie  the  flesh  is  sold.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  bull-fights  may 
be  considered  detrimental  to  agriculture.  During  the  year  1866,  2375 
bolls  were  killed,  a  serious  loss  to  cattle-breeders,  and,  besides,  3661 
horses.  The  sum  they  represent  is  calculated  to  reach  upwards  of 
"j800,000  reals.  475  corridas  took  place ;  the  tickets  sold  amounted 
to  thirteen  millions  of  reals  ;  thus  bull-fights  may  be  said  to  cost  the 
country  some  £120,000  annually.  The  different  ways  of  killing  a  bull, 
of  pladng  banderillas,  are  called  suertes.  A  whole  especial  vocabulary  is 
in  constant  use,  and  may  be  soon  acquired.     The  best  works  are  : — 
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*  Tauiomaquia  Completa/  by  Franco  Montes  ;  Madrid,  1836. 

<  Carta  historica  sobre  el  Origen  j  Progieaos  de  las  Fiestas  de  Totob, 
by  N.  F.  de  Moratin  ;  Madrid,  1777. 

*  Tauromaquia,  6  Arte  de  Torear ;  Madrid,  1804,  por  nn  afidoiiado. 
Excellent 

Qoya's  carieattires  on  the  subject  are  first-rate,  as  he  was  most  con- 
versant with  the  matter,  and  patronised  by  the  great  af/simada^  Duchees 
de  Alba. 

Alcocer's  '  Tratado  del  Fu^io,  etc.,  Salamanca,  Portonariis,'  iL  1558, 
examines  them,  along  with  toninaments,  etc.,  in  a  religions  light. 


Xiotteiri68. 

Thb  lotteiy  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  Charles  IIL,  and  became  a 
great  source  of  revenue.  There  were  till  lately  two  lotteries — La  An- 
tigua, on  the  French  system,  and  La  Moderoa ;  the  former  was  suppressed 
in  1861  from  fear  of  a  '  combinadon'  between  players  and  the  bureau 
clerks,  by  which,  had  the  large  prize  come  out,  the  treasury  would  have 
been  exhausted ;  and,  as  it  was,  j&20,000  had  been  already  lost  by  Qo- 
vemment  in  a  preceding  sorteo  of  La  Ifodema.  There  are  three  sorteos  a 
month.  The  ticket  costs  from  $10  to  $30.  On  great  holidays,  such  as 
Christmas  Day,  the  ticket  costs  lOOOr.,  and  the  large  prize  is  then  of 
200,000  duros,  about  ^40,000,  besides  several  minor  prizes,  the  number 
of  tickets  being  then  of  25,000  to  30,000.  The  maximimi  premio  here- 
tofore has  been  of  1,020,000  francs.  It  has  been  calculated  that  of  late 
years  1100  persons  who  had  got  prizes  have  become  landed  proprietors. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  legal  gambling — ^fevers  the  peasant  and  workman's 
head  with  dreams,  and  empties  his  larder  of  realities.  It  is  immoral,  and 
will  some  day  be  suppressed.  The  net  produce  to  the  State  in  1861  was 
37,243,2 30r.  The  winning  tickets  that  have  never  been  daimed 
amounted  in  1860  to  l,007,602r.     There  is  a  '  Manual  del  Lotero/  etc 


Sport. 

Spain  is  eminently  a  country  of  the  rod  and  the  gun.  Spaniards  have 
been  always  great  sportsmen  (cazadarei),  first-rate  shots  owing  to  the 
clearness  of  the  landscape  that  allows  all  distant  objects  to  be  so  much 
relieved,  and  the  constant  guerilla  warfare,  that  second  nature  of  the 
Iberian,  who,  come  what  may,  rule  who  will,  is  always  ^  de  la  opoaicion.' 
From  the  careless  way  in  which  game  is  preserved,  and  its  wild- 
ness,  the  sportsman  has  to  exert  himself  in  search  of  it,  and  not  wait  till 
it  meets  him,  as  in  the  fSashionable  slaughter-covers  of  England  and 
France. 


SPOBT.  XCUC 

The  rabbit  (eonejo)  is  abundant  Indeod,  some  trace  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Spain,  Hispania,  to  the  Hebrew  »ephany  a  rabbit  Hares 
[Uebnt),  red  and  white  legged  partridges  (perdiceB)^  multiply  with  asto- 
niahing  prolification ;  the  eodomie  (quail),  dUmdrat  ^arka — ^taken  with  the 
apefvdo^  or  mirror),  are  most  plentiful.  There  is  ctua  mtofar,  such  as 
wild  boars  (javaliea),  deer  (venados) ;  and  caza  menor,  such  as  the  xainor 
tribes  of  the  partridge,  the  rabbit,  and  hare.  The  shooting-season  begins 
in  September.  There  is  excellent  eaza  de  paao,  birds  of  passage,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  of  codormcet,  and  gallxMUu  (sand-piper), 
and  c&<Ki&as  (woodcocks),  about  Tariia,  Gibraltar,  the  baldios  of  Andaluda, 
whose  thick  brushwood  affords  good  cover,  and  the  newly-ploughed 
campos  of  Castile.  In  November,  winter  shooting  begins,  and,  besides 
gallinetas,  bustards,  snipe  {agachadiza)  (whence, '  hacer  la  agachadiza,'  to 
stoop  down  and  conceal  one's-self),  antare*  (wild  geese),  wild  duck  (pato*\ 
of  all  sorts  abound  in  ahoals  in  the  marshes  (marUma$)  and  lagoons 
(Zt^TMOff)  of  Albufera,  near  Valencia,  of  Alicante ;  and,  near  Qibndtar, 
of  Ikivflla,  Betin,  Haudar,  Casavieja,  etc. ;  where  8000  to  10,000  head 
can  be  brought  down  by  four  or  five  guns  in  one  month,  say  December. 
There  is  most  excellent  wild-boar  huntLog,  on  foot  with  ojeadares  (or 
battne),  and  Sahuaos  dogs,  in  Siena  Morena,  Sierra  de  Yaldecabras,  and 
that  of  Cuenca.  In  the  Montes  de  Toledo,  the  hospitable  Nimrod,  lord 
of  a  great  portion  of  its  best  districts,  the  Marqu^  de  Malpica,  has  battues 
that  often  result  in  the  death  of  several  head  of  wHd-boar.  In  Asturias, 
another  nobleman,  the  Marqu6s  de  Camposagrado,  has  capital  sport  with 
bean,  wolves,  etc.  Javatos,  deer,  and  stags  abound  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
In  Siena  Bermeja,  besides  these,  there  are  multitudes  of  corzce  (roe-deer), 
cabroi  mprUestu,  wUd  goat  (^  La  cabra  siempre  tira  al  monte),  like  the 
chamois  ^bez).  The  Conde  de  Luque  possesses  whole  districts  where 
they  are  found,  which  are  situated  between  Estepona  and  Marbella. 

Ou  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  another  sort  of  wild  goat,  the 
Tnqnicahrti^  also  called  cobra  monteia  (the  French  hougiuiiny  buck),  and 
the  izard  and  bears  in  winter  afford  excellent  sport,  now  so  rare  in  the 
French  Pyrenees. 

There  is  likewise  some  first-rate  fishing,  and  salmon  abounds  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.  coasts  of  Spain.  Trout  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  rapid 
oyitalline  riyers  in  the  Pyrenees,  Qallicia,  and  Asturias.  Near  Madrid 
the  angler  will  do  well  to  visit  the  country  about  Avilla,  Plasencia,  and 
Coenca,  which  also  afford  excellent  localities.  The  Spanish  Mediterranean 
coast  18  well  provided  with  fish,  such  as  the  delicious  boquerones  of 
Malaga,  miyoles,  and  planosrayas.  The  Guadalquivir  contains  several 
joodspedes.     There  are  excellent  oysters  at  el  Padron  (Gallicia). 

Tackle,  hooks,  rods,  and  flies  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Spain,  where 
(i j.fiEhing  is  not  practLsed. 
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dgara  and  Tobaooo. 


A  Spanish  satmst  has  said  that  real  progress  will  not  begin  in  SpaoL 
until  a  decree  comes  out  prohibiting  the  use  of  cloaks,  knives,  and 
cigarettes.  *  Vamos  &  echar  un  puro '  is  worse  than  twenty  tn^ot,  for 
the  wine  ends  by  being  drained,  but  the  puro  never  ends.  A  puro,  nay, 
a  humble  pita,  or  paper  cigar,  goes  a  great  length  here.  It  serves  as  a 
letter  of  introduction,  a  shaking  of  the  hands — '  un  cigaire  fait  des  amis 
et  rapproche  des  ennemis.'  A  Spaniard  smokes  always  and  everyrrhere  ; 
when  he  is  shaving,  at  meals,  in  the  Paseo,  the  couloirs  of  the  Opera- 
house,  at  the  bull-fight,  etc  It  often  is  a  substitute  for  meat  and  the 
*copa'  of  the  poor  man,  and  is  always  the  wealthier  man's  dessert 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Spain  and  Portugal  received  the 
first  samples  of  tobacco  from  America.  The  Spaniards  called  it  tabaco, 
from  the  island  of  Tabago,  one  of  the  Antilles,  near  the  coast  of  Cardcas. 
Monsieur  de  Nicot,  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon  (1560),  sent  some  leaves 
of  it  to  Catherine  of  Medici,  who  took  a  liking  to  it,  using  it  as  snuff, 
and  the  fashion  began  for  ladies  to  take  snuff,  thanks  to  which  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  whole  collections  of  exquisite  miniatures  and 
chiselling  with  which  snuff-boxes  were  ornamented.  A  reaction,  how- 
ever, afterwards  ensaed ;  and  although  Moliere  said, '  quoi  que  puisse 
dire  Aristote  et  toute  la  philosophie,  il  n'y  a  rien  d'dgal  au  tabac,'  French 
doctors  of  his  day  wrote  against  it,  especially  Fagon.  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
(1624)  excommunicated  those  who  took  snuff  in  churches.  Sultan 
Amurat  IV.  had  smokers  condemned  to  death,  and  snuff-takers  had  their 
noses,  as  being  the  corps  de  dSlitf  cut  off.  In  1661,  the  Senate  of  Berne 
published  a  Decalogue,  in  which  smoking  was  announced  as  prohibited 
by  Qod.  In  1603,  James  I.  of  England  wrote  his  pamphlet  against 
smoking,  calling  it  a  habit,  *  disgusting  to  the  sight,  repulsive  to  the 
smell,  dangerous  to  the  brain,  unwholesome  for  the  chest,'  etc.,  and  his 
proclamations  against  it  were  couched  in  very  severe  terms.  Dr. 
Almiron  Zayas  wrote,  in  1623,  a  book  (see  below)  on  the  abuses  and 
bad  consequences  of  smoking  and  taking  snuff,  and  Dr.  Arias  another. 
But  the  use  continued  and  has  become  very  general 

Children  of  five  and  six  years  old  are  seen  smoking  in  Spain.  There 
are  men  who  smoke  ten  to  fourteen  puros  a-day.  Epileptic  fits,  consump- 
tion, dyspepsia,  and  nervous  affections,  are  the  more  usual  effects  attending 
excesses.  Dr.  Ayo  (1645)  mentions  it  as  an  excellent  medicine,  a 
liqueur  being  extracted  from  it  called  *  miszela.'  Chilblains  are  cured,  he 
says,  by  rubbing  them  with  dry  tobacco-leaves,  and  then  washed  with 
warm  brine. 

Tobacco  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State,  and  the  privilege  is  fanned  out 
to  contractors,  its  cultivation  being  prohibited  in  Spain,  where  it  succeeds 
admirably.     This  was  done  with  a  view  to  benefit  the^abana !     In  1 861 , 
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the  oonfliunption  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  sntiff,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  sixteen  milliona  of  pounda,  the  valae  of  which  was  305  millions  of 
reals.  In  1860  nearly  seven  millions  of  cigars  were  consumed  in  Spain. 
The  rate  per  inhabitant  is  0*226  cigar.  Connoisseurs  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  subjoined  observations.  There  are  home-made  cigars — 
that  is,  leaves  imported  by  Government  contractors  from  the  United 
States  (Kentucky,  Maryland,  etc.)  They  are  sold  in  the  Gbvemment 
egtaneosy  tobaccomsta^  shops,  at  high  prices,  and  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Good  Habana  cigars  are  an  article  seldom  met  with  in  the  country 
that  rules  the  island  of  Caba.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
lestaurants  or  dnbs.  The  surest  way  is  to  write  for  them  to  Cuba,  or 
purchase  them  at  the  Cadiz  Custom-House.  JfJB, — Boxes  sent  from 
Cuba  to  parties  are  often  changed  at  the  Custom-House.  The  best  cigars 
in  the  world  are  sent  to  London,  New  York,  and  St  Petersburg.  Impo- 
sition, not  always  to  be  detected  by  connoisseurs,  takes  place  in  this 
trade.  Thus  the  tripa,  or  inside,  is  often  of  inferior  quality,  whilst  the 
capo,  or  external  leaf,  is  of  the  very  best  sort  Again,  such  poor 
materials  as  HolandiUa,  made  at  Vitoria,  bum  snow-white  ashes,  which 
is  effected  by  means  of  potash  and  soda.  A  false  aroma  can  also  be 
commonicated  hy  means  of  steeping  the  leaves  in  opium  (that  is  a  general 
practice  with  most  cigars),  or  with  vanille.  The  requisites  for  a  first-rate 
cigar  are :  that  it  should  bum  by  itself  when  lighted  without  going  out 
for  some  tune — ^that  the  ashes  be  whitish-grey,  without  thick  grains,  and 
leaving  but  a  faint  ring  round  the  burning  ends — ^that  the  smoke  should 
ascend  freely — that  the  taste  should  be  agreeable  to  the  palate,  soft,  and 
not  add.  The  colour  of  the  cigar  generally  indicates  the  degree  of  strength 
—' Colorado  daro,  oscuro.'  The  strength  of  a  cigar  also  denotes  the  flavour, 
and  when  proceeding  from  a  good  manufacturer  the  stronger  are  always 
the  best  The  names,  like  those  of  Bordeaux  wines,  distingmsh  the  ve^M 
that  produce  very  dissimilar  weeds.  The  Yuelta  de  Abajo  is  genendly 
the  best  district  There  are  9482  vegas,  or  tobacco-plantations.  The 
principal  types  for  sizes  and  shapes  are :  Imperiales,  Prensados,  Regalia, 
haif-Eegalia,  Trabucos-damas ;  the  extremer  being  purones  of  25  centi- 
metres long,  the  smallest  of  5  centimetres.  The  best  Fabricas  at  the 
Babana  are  :  Partagas,  Cabanas,  La  India,  and  La  Espanola.  The  prices,  in 
Bpain,  vary  from  3  duros  to  25  duros  the  hundred.  Average  really  good 
^gsTB  cannot  be  had  under  8  dollars.  Let  them  not  be  too  dry,  as  the  aroma 
then  is  gone  ;  nor  too  wet,  or  new,  as  they  are  more  diffici^dt  to  smoke. 

P<^l>er  cigcen  {eigarUlo^  are  made  with  pieado  (chopped)  tobacco- 
Wes,  from  the  Habana  or  United  States,  and  called,  according  to  its 
^it,  superior,  suave,  or  entrefaertes,  and  sold  in  cajetillas,  already 
made.  Those  who  prefer  smoking  them  will  purchase  papel  de  Alcoy, 
*nd  avoid  spurious,  very  unwholesome  prepared  paper.  There  are  also 
JttjilUtt^  or  cigarettes,  made  with  Guatemala  Indian  com,  or  the  lice 
paper.    Filippinos  are  an  inferior  produce,  and  Spanish  rap^  snuff  is  not 
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SWOBD& — Spanish  steel  has  been  always  celebrated,  and  the  mines  that 
produce  now  the  finest  ore  were  originally  worked  by  the  Romans  and 
Qotha  The  best  swords  were  made  about  the  1 4th,  1 5th,  and  1 6th  centuries. 
The  Zaragoza,  Toledo,  and  Valencia  swordmakers,  espaderos^  were  the 
most  celebrated,  and  used  espedal  marks,  such  as  d  perrillo,  a  miniature 
dog,  placed  by  the  Toledan  Moor,  Julien  del  Bei,  upon  all  his  blades ; 
the  moriUoj  at  Zaragoza,  the  loha  (tiie  the-^ffolf),  etc.  Armourers  (flrmeros) 
formed  a  guild,  but  worked  separately,  and  concealed  from  each  other 
the  secrets  for  tempering,  etc,  which  they  employed  to  make  those  master- 
pieces so  remarkable  for  the  chiselling  and  damascene  ornament  introduced 
by  the  Moors.  The  principal  swordmakers  at  Toledo  were :  Nicolas 
O^uno,  Juan  Martinez,  Antonio  Ruiz,  Dionisio  Corrientes.  Those  of 
Zaragoza  were  also  held  in  great  repute.  A  sword  is  called  espada  {jsva^a) ; 
the  blade  is  la  hoja ;  the  sheath,  la  vaina ;  the  handle,  puiio  and  ponvoy 
table,  the  modem  curved  cavalry  sword.  The  introduction  of  firearms 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  swoid-manu&cture  in  Spain,  and  those  now  made 
at  Toledo,  although  good  weapons  still,  are  no  longer  works  of  art  On 
the  whole,  the  old  blades,  '  Toledo's  trusty/  a  '  soldier's  dream,'  which 
Othello  *•  kept  in  his  chamber,'  were  unequsJled  save  in  the  East,  but  for 
form  and  design  they  were  inferior  to  the  Milanese  and  Florentines^  All 
the  celebrated  swords  of  heroes  had  names,  as  well  in  France  and  Italy 
as  in  Spain:  <  La  Durandal '  and  '  La  Cokda,'  of  the  Cid,  etc  The  best 
examples  of  Spanish  swords  are  collected  in  the  Madrid  Armeria.  The 
Artileiy  Museo,  the  Armouries  of  the  Dukes  de  Medinaceli,  Alba,  Feman- 
Nunez,  Osuna,  are  aU  very  remarkable,  as  much  for  the  intrinsic  value 
as  for  the  historical  traditions  attached  to  them.  That  formed  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza  at  Qaudalajara  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  4000  men 
and  4000  horses  could  be  armed  with  its  contents.  Some  war-horae 
ameaa  cost  6000  ducats ;  it  was  sold  and  partly  stolen. 

Daggeri, — In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  duels  took  place  with  the 
long  rapier  in  one  hand,  and  the  long  broqud,  or  dagger,  with  cazoleta 
hilt,  in  the  other.  The  combat  began  with  the  former,  and  the  thrusts 
were  parried  with  the  broquel^  which  served  especially  to/nuA  the  fallen 
foe,  and  was  called  in  consequence  miserere,  the  iVench  coup  de  ffrdce. 
The  broquel  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  Italian  poignard,  puhal, 
and  became  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not 
allowed  the  use  of  rapiers.  La  navaja,  or  cttchUlo,  often  as  long  as  a 
common  sword,  settles  at  once  all  differences  of  opinion,  blood  being 
thought  to  wipe  off  any  petty  rancour.  It  is  used  very  frequently,  and 
has  become  an  art  in  which  the  baraterot  are  proficient  A  baratero 
(from  barato,  cheap)  lives  by  his  knife.  He  frequents  gambling  circles, 
and  receives  some  coins  from  the  cowed-down  players  whom  he  has 
threatened  to  disturb  if  they  should  not  grant  his  boon.    This  is  called 
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'  oobrar  el  barato/  to  get  diange.  In  Bome  casefi,  one  of  the  challenged 
pardeB  gets  up  and  refuses  to  pay;  npon  which  the  champion  fights. 
Death  often  ensues,  as  the  stomach  is  aimed  at  Those  curious  to  learn 
moie  particulars  may  consult '  Manual  del  Baratero/  with  prints.  The 
best  specimens  of  knives  can  he  had  at  Madrid  and  Seville ;  they  are 
piindpally  mannfactuied  at  Albacete ;  they  have  bright  colours  on  the 
blade,  witii  mottoes — a  muelle  or  catch ;  the  price  varies  from  6r.  to  30r. 

Firearms. — Spamsh  fowling-pieces  now-a-days  are  manufactured  in 
Teiy  small  quantities,  at  the  manufactories  of  Trubia  and  Eybar,  together 
with  indifferent  field-pieces.  Tet  the  poorest  peasant  has  a  retaco  of  all 
6268  and  for  all  objects ;  from  the  blunderbuss,  traimco^  to  the  eacopeta  de 
caza.  They  are  all  sportsmen  and  excellent  diots.  The  firearms  made 
in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  lY.  and  V.  were  excellent,  and  among 
the  finest  then  in  the  world ;  and  revolvers  were  more  frequently  made 
than  may  be  generally  believed.  The  Madrid  Armeria,  and  Artilery 
Muaeo,  contain  a  complete  collection  of  examples  of  the  arcabuceros  de 
Madrid,  pistolaa  de  rueda.  The  best  armourer  of  the  present  day  in  Spain 
is  St.  Znloaga  at  Madrid. 

The  best  works  to  consult  on  the  above  subjects  are: — an  extensive 
vork  recently  published  in  England,  on  '  Aims  and  Armours,'  by  Hewitt 
'GsfaQogo  de  la  Real  Armeria;'  Madrid,  Aguado,  1861  ;  very  accurate. 
An  important  Prench  work,  with  excellent  engravings  by  Sensi  and 
Jabinal ;  the  text  not  always  reliable  ;  Paris,  1838.  An  Essay  on  ancient 
Spanish  arms  in  Mohedano's  '  Histoiia  literaria,'  3d  voL,  etc  The  Arab 
work  of  Mohammed-Ben-Ali,  El-Erani,  etc.  Details  also  may  be  found 
in  Pano's  '  Toledo  en  la  Msmo,'  2d  voL  p.  595,  etc  (General  Conde  de 
Cleonaid's  work  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Arms, '  Histoiia  de  Armas  en 
Sspana,'  costs  1056r. 

Ck>ixiB. 

This  is  not  a  virgin  land  for  numismatics,  as  the  science  is  old  in  Spain, 
and  there  have  been  always  collectors.  Many  false  coins,  besides  the 
currtnt  ones,  are  sold  to  the  unexperienced  traveller,  especially  on  the  sites 
of  celebrated  ruins.  The  collection  at  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid, 
ooeeds  150,000  in  number,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe  ; 
especially  as  illustrating  some  otherwise  obscure  facts  of  the  history  of 
Spain.  It  abounds  in  a  most  complete  and  admirably  classified  monetarioi 
of  Tery  early  Spanish,  Boman,  Gothic,  and  Moorish  coins.  There  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cities  in  Boman-Spain  that  had  the  privilege  of  a 
ount  The  munidpu  coins  are  not  very  often  met  with.  The  best 
pheea  to  make  purchases — ^but  caveat  tfaypior ! — are  Qranada,  Seville, 
Valencia,  and  M^rida.  There  are  several  fine  private  collections,  but 
one  of  the  finest  that  was  ever  made  in  Spain — ^that  formed  by  the 
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Swedish  Chaig^  d'Afhires,  Le  Chevalier  Lorichfl — ^was  dispersed  at  hifi 
death. 

The  most  interesting  to  collect  are  the  coins  of  the  Mnnidpii  and 
ColonisB  immnnes.  Boman  and  Moorish  silver  coins  are  easily  obtained  ; 
not  so,  gold  ones.  Ooppers,  often  interesting,  can  be  picked  up  for  a  few 
reals  at  tobacconists.' 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  : — <  Di^logos  de  las  Medallas,'  by  Antonio 
Agustin,  Arch,  of  Tarragona.  Tarragona,  1587.  And  another  edition  pub- 
U^ed  by  Carballido,  4to,  Madrid,  1744. 

<  Medallas  de  £sps2a,'  by  Father  Henrique  Florez ;  3  yoIs.  folio.  Madrid, 
'  757'73  f  ^th  plates.  One  of  the  most  important  works  ever  published  on  the 
matter. 

FinanoeB  axid  Funds. 

The  Finances  of  Spain  have  always  been  the  stumbling-block  of  her 
progress  in  the  path  of  civilisation.  When  mistress  of  the  world,  ahe 
was  poor,  embarrassed,  the  slave  of  expediency.  She  has  had  great 
theoretical  financiers,  who  make  poems  oat  of  budgets ;  and  *  Tart  de 
grouper  lea  chiffi*e8 '  is  admirably  practised  here  ;  but  the  public  chest  is 
like  Pandora's  box,  and  hope  alone,  in  the  shape  of  paper,  is  the  only 
reality.  *  The  objects  of  a  financier,'  says  Burke,  are  to  secure  an  ample 
revenue ;  to  impose  it  with  judgment  and  equality  ;  to  employ  it  econo- 
mically ;  and  when  necessity  obliges  him  to  make  use  of  credit,  to  secure 
its  foundation  in  that  instance,  and  for  ever,  by  the  clearness  and  candour 
of  his  proceedings,  the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the  solidity  of 
his  funds.' 

Reverse  the  above,  and  you  will  obtain  the  best  explanation  possible 
of  the  state,  past  and  present,  of  Spanish  Finances.  The  Public  Debt 
in  1877  amounted  to  ^560,000,000,  or  £Z2  :  7a  per  head, — ^that  of 
Great  Britain  was  £23  :  48.    We  refrain  from  saying  more  on  the  subject. 

Duties— TarifEl 

1.  Tariff  of  duties  payable  on  entering  Spain  (F.  L.  Foreign,  or  intro- 
duced by  land  ;  S.  on  board  Spanish  ships) ;  as  frequent  changes  occur 
the  traveller  should  consult  the  Avancel  de  Aduanas, 


BnuuUeTf  Cognac,  goc.  per  litre.  F.  L. 
(See  Measures  and  WeightsX 

FishiMg^kooks.  ar.  ooc  per  kilofl^.    F.  L. 

Coffet,  xasr.  the  kilog.     F.  L. 

Coalf  ar.  70c.  S.,  and  3r.  asc.  per  zoolcflogs. 

VekuUt,  coaches,  laiidau8,4-aeat  bnnighams, 
4ooor.  S.,  48oor.  F.  L.  Cal^hes,  a-seaC 
brou£[luuiis,  sooor.  S.,  36oor.  F.  L.  Of  other 
descnptioDS,  two  or  four  wheels,  zasor.  S., 
xsoor.  F.  L. 

Beer,  Ales^  per  hectoL,  5or.  S..  6or.  F.  L. 

Colours,  oil-colouxs,  9r.  60c,  kilog.  F.  L. ; 
water-colours,  3or.  kilog.  F.  L. 


Preuroed  meat,  j^ickles,  etc.,  sr.  5c;.,  F.  L. : 
kflog. 

Fowling-^^vet,  of  one  bairel,  3or.  each, 
F.  Ih;  douofe-barrel  and  revolving.  Tar.  ea^, 
F.  L.;  ornamented  (armas  de  luuo),  zsor.  eadi, 
F.  L. 

Court  tmords  and  others,  Z4r.  40c.  eadi, 
F.  L. 

Prints,  plans,  landscapes,  sketchea,  not  part 
of  a  work^  i8r.  kilog.  F.  L. 

A  r^ficieU  flowers,  96r.  kilog.  F.  L. 

Horses— %xsi3^on&  and  mares  above  the 
usual  height,  la  marca  (7  dedosX  and  when 
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we  can  be  jseertatned,^  8or.  each,  S.  and  96r. 
F.  L;  ditto,  whose  age  is  no  longer  ascertained, 
taor.  S.,  i44r.  F.  L.:  castrated  and  exceeding 
the  height,  vjor.  each,  S.,  and  ooor.  F.  U; 
stallions  and  mares  under  the  height,  age 
indefinite,  each  aoor.  S.,  &«ar.  F.  I* 

GlmMs,  the  doaen,  4ar.  r.  L. 

Scientific /MtingmnUt,  on  an  aTexage,  each, 
Iff.  F.  L. 

Mnueai  JnttfitmunUt  Pianos  valued  to 
5«ior.,  xaoor.  each,  F.  L.;  ahove  that  price, 
35or.  more. 

Boekt,  not  printed  in  Spanish,  whether  new 
or  osed,  zr.  50c  Idlog.  F.L.;  printed  in 
Sjanisb,  sr.  50c.  kilos.  N.B.—ThKt^  is  a 
Treaty  of  literary  Copyright  between  France 
and  Sinn,  of  i8» ;  books,  according  to  this, 
printed  in  %nnish  in  a  foreign  country  cannot 
be  mtroduced  without  leave  from  Government 

Perfuma,  aoq»,  pomade,  etc.,  jr.  50&  kflog. 


-ftw,  isr.  60C  kHog.  F.  U 
Pmmtmgt,  tach,  4or.  F.  L.  and 


S.    The 


frames  extra.  Foreign  pictures  purchased  by 
Spanish  Govenunent,  Academies,  etc,  free. 

PistolSf  reTolvers,  3or.  each,  F.  L.;  the  rest 
vary  from  zv.  to  zaor.  each. 

DrvsSf  shirts,  crinolines,  shoes,  not  used,  ad 
wtiortmy  each  article,  y*.  F.  L.;  waterproof 
ooats^  cloaks,  etc 

WineSt  foreign  in  barrels,  the  litre,  xr.  55& 
S.,  zr.  85c.  F.  £.;  in  bottles  of  7  deciutres,  zr. 
50C.  each,  S.;  zr.  80c  F.  L.;  of  less  than  7 
decilitres,  75c.  S.,  90c.  F.  L.;  of  champagne  and 
other  sIMU1diI^^  wines,  of  the  former  measure, 
yc.  S.,  3r.  60C  r.  U;  of  the  latter,  zr.  ysc  S., 
ar.  zoc.  F.  L. 

Lactf  each  hectag,  ad  vahrtm^  6r.*/.  S. 
and  F.  L. ;  woollen  lara,  84r.  per  kilog.,  blondes, 
Sasr.  60C  kilog.  F.  L. 

LadM  dms,  noantelets,  etc.,  pay  very  high 
duties,  according  to  the  stuff  used. 

Tcbaeea  is  prohibited. 

Gumpawdtr  also  is  prohilnted,  as  well  at 
wadding  (Taooa),  «tc. 


2.  Spamsh  articleB  introduced  into  Fnince. 

,/^tfncr,staIl]Otti^  castrated  mares,  asil,  colts, 


TAaee»^  pnJnbiiied  beyond  a  dosen  dgazs. 

CkmulaU,  t6aC  per  100  kibg.  F.  L. 

Haines,  in  sldns  or  barrels,  950  per  hectal ; 
m  bottles,  ditto  per  each;  liqueurs,  zsof.  per 
hectaL 

Li^mmrx,  the  same  per  hectal  and  bottle. 

MmtralwaUn^  free. 

PoraUm,  fine,  344^  soc  per  100  kilog. 
F.  L.:  axulejos  and  tbe  like,  53C  90c  per  zoo 

l«gt  s*l*advaUrwm;  tulle  prohibited. 
Mamtas,  per  zoo  kilog.,  azat 
Cri^  skawU,  a^t  to  4of.  per 
BUmdtM,  157,  ad  valorem. 
SUksbifft,  tjf.  to  34L  per  kilo& 


Bookg,  izf.  per  zoo  kilog.;  in  French  xf.  zoc., 
(fitto,  if  nrinted  in  French  out  of  France,  55c. 
to  z6oC  tor  zoo  kilog.  F.  L. 

Jfmsic,  ma/t,  printt,  yfi.  soc  for  zoo 
kiloc.  F.  L 


Saddk*, 


ohibited. 


».  nrohi 

Gcidtmttk  work,  gold,  xx£  per  hectal; 
silver,  3£ 

ytwetUry.  gold,  asC  one  hectal ;  silver,  zzf. 

JCfUPes  (albacete)  prohibited. 

Arms,  swords,  etc.,  4x7(1  50c.  per  xoo  kilog.; 
firearms,  azaf.  50c.  ditto. 

CarriagUj  prohibited.  (If  travelling,  ask 
for  a  decbiration,  which  avoids  difficulties.) 

Glevts,  a  dozen  free. 

M$aiad  ItutrumtnU.  guitazi,  sC  each ; 
[K  each. 


3.  Artides  that  pay  duty  on  entering  tlie  United  £[ingdom  from 
SpaiiL 

Laa,  Ibi,  tnt ;  made  by  the  hand,  value, 
free. 

MatuuerUU,  free. 

Ma^s,  oolouried  or  not,  number,  free. 

Mutical  InsirHmsnU.  value,  free. 

Oratigu,  Umont,  bushel,  finee. 

Picturtt,  number,  free. 

PUuUt,  skrub-trges.  value,  free. 

Sttdt,  qr.  or  cwL,  nee. 

Siikt.  brocaded  or  otherwise,  velvets,  crape 
shawls,  lb.,  free;  handkerchiefs,  piece,  free; 
tuUej  Ib.j  free. 


gehfiqgs,  colts, 
jxcB.  mules,  etc.,  nmnber,  free. 

Arau  swuids,  daggers,  etc;  cwL,  free; 
"•finj-pieces,  etc.,  valoe,  nee. 

Art,  works  oC  of  whatever  metal  or  mate- 
oi,cirt,fiefc 

Btadt,  rosaries,  etc,  free. 

^Mib— English  copyright  ^mx/ia  ^roh&iUd, 

■y*ig^  doaen,  free. 

onimtm,  wonts  of  art,  cwt.,  free. 

PHv^haums,  value,  free. 

C«r»i^iBt,  TBfaie,  free. 

|f<*Munr,  cwL,  free. 

^mrrnwfr,  vahK,  free. 

Fnma  for  pictures,  value,  free. 

PmU,  raw,  bushel,  firee. 

/«»,  cwt,  7«. 

ftauen,  artifida],  cubic  feet^  free. 

«w»,  doaen  pair,  free. 


SjHnt*,  brattdv,  nllon,  zcs.  sd. 

Tea,  lb.,  zs.  50.     Foreign,  zs.,  British. 

Toiaece,  dean,  lb.,  9s. ;  foreign,  os.  British 
<*/.  additional  duty ;  snuff,  6s.  lb.  foreign 
Bntisl^  6t.  5*/,  additional  value. 

Wtne,  containing  less  than  96  deg.  proof 
spirit  (by  Sykei*  hydrometer),  zs.  a  gaJloo; 
ditto  oontaimng  4a  deg.,  as.  6d.  per  gallmi. 
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Money— MeasuTOB  and  Weights. 

Monet. — ^A  Decree  of  Apiil  15,  1848,  and  the  Law  of  July  19,  1849, 
reduced  the  Spanish  money  to  the  decimal  system. 


Tablb  of  Spanish  Coins. 


Gold 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Doblon 
Isabel!  DO 

Peso  or 
Duro 

Escudo 

orMedio 

Duro 

Peseta 

Media 
Pesetk 

Beal 

Medio 
Real 

Doble 
D^ima 

D&ama 

Medio 
Ddcixna 

£i:i:l. 

5 

lO 

25 

SO 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

2000 

4S.2id. 

2 

5 

ID 

20 

40 

100 

200 

400 

2S.lJd. 

4 

5 

10 

20 

50 

100 

200 

lOd. 

2 

4 

8 

20 

40 

80 

5d. 

2 

4 

10 

20 

40I 

1 

2id. 

2 

5 

10 

.o| 

lid. 

^i 

•5 

■ol 

*d. 

1 

id. 

*! 

The  real  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system.  The  coins  thiit  constitute 
the  Spanish  system  are :  doblon,  eseudo,  real,  and  dicima ;  these  are  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  be  used  and  mentioned  in  official  documents  and 
transactions.  The  rest  are  current — ^viz.  the  gold  onza,  value  sixteen 
duros,  or  320  reaies,  and  the  media  onza.  In  copper,  the  cuarto  (34^ 
make  a  peseta),  value,  formerly,  4  maravedises ;  the  ochavo,  worth  2  maia- 
vedises ;  the  cuartos  (8^  make  one  real)  are  still  used. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  real  may  be  taken  for  Sjd.,  two  reaies  for  6d., 
the  half-duro  for  2s.  The  lOOr.  piece,  Isabelino,  may  be  likened  to  the 
sovereign.  The  denominationa  of  Isabelino,  escudo,  and  doblon,  are  rarely 
heard :  the  value  is  most  commonly  expressed  in  reaies  and  cuartoa 
The  duio  in  accounts  is  often  marked  $. 
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BjEDucnoN  Table  or  Octabtos  into  Eealbs. 


1     CoatttM. 

Redes. 

Maravedises. 

Cuartos. 

Reales. 

Mazaveditts. 

H 

X 

o 

3*. 

4 

o 

9 

X 

a 

44 

1 

o 

xo 

X 

6 

5x 

o 

«7, 

a 

o 

59^ 

7 

o 

>si 

' 

o 

zoo 

zz 

a6 

RxDucnoN  Table  or  Maravedises  nrro  Reales. 


UaanOaa. 

RealM. 

Mn. 

MazaTedlses. 

Realea. 

Mi«. 

X 

o 

z 

zoo 

a 

3a 

40 

z 

6 

Soo 

14 

84 

s 

X 

z 

z6 
a6 

zooo 

•9 

4X 

GoMPARAnvB  Value  of  Spaiobh  akd  American  Monet. 


Gdd^ 

Spanidis 
Oneonza,  32or.     . 
Half-onza,  i6or.    . 
Onedoblon,  loor. 
One  duro,  20r. 

One  doro,  20r. .    . 


AnericaiL 
•  $i6.io 
.      8.5 
.      5-4 
i.o 

i.o 


Sihfgr — continued, 

Sponiah.  American. 

Half-duro,  lor.  .     .  $0.50 

One  peseta,  4r.  .     .     a20 

One  real,  ir.     .  .     .    0.5 

CoPptK—~ 

Half-real      ....     0.2^ 

Decima  de  real  .     .    0.0^ 


COHPARATITB   TaBLS   07  FrENCH   AND   SPANISH  MONET. 


Real 

Oat 

Gold-^ 

One  napoleon,  2ofr.     . 

74 

3 

Siher-^ 

rnre-franc  piece  . 

18 

6 

One-franc  . 

.3 

74 

Half-franc  . 

I 

87 

Copper^ 

Fhe  centimes  (one  son) 

0 

20 

N.B. — ^The  five-franc  piece  is  current  in 
Spain  in  ereater  abundance  than  the  Spanish 
duro,  andthe  best  coin  the  traveller  can  take 
with  him ;  its  value  is  zor..  and  it  is  called 
a  Napoleon.  The  rest  of  the  French  coin  is 
not  current  The  dobion  (zoor.  piece)  is 
worth  vjft.  9^. ;  the  duro  is  worth  sfr.  a6c. ; 
the  peseta,  therefore,  somewhat  more  than 
zfir.  ;  the  media  peseu,  about  50c.  (zo  sous) ; 
the  real  corresponds  to  36.93  centimes  of 
French  money. 
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PORTUGUBSB,  SPANISH,  FRENCH,  EnOUSH,   AND  AMERICAN   MoNET. 


PORTUGUBSB. 

Spanish. 

French. 

English. 

American. 

Real 

Ccntvo. 

Fnncs. 

Ont*ny. 

^     t.     d. 

.$    centi. 

GM-^ 

Coroa,  10,000  reis 

220 

40 

60 

30 

263 

11.20 

J-Coroa 

IIO 

20 

30 

15 

I    3    li 

S.60 

i-Sth  Coroa  . 

44 

8 

12 

6 

093* 

2.24 

i-iothCoroa. 

22 

4 

6 

3 

047$ 

1. 12 

Mocda  . 

129 

0 

34 

0 

I    7    0 

6.35 

Meia  Moeda  . 

64 

50 

17 

0 

0  13    6 

3- 17 

SUuer'- 

Five  Tostao,  500  reis 

II 

2 

2 

97 

024 

0.56 

I  Teston 

2 

28 

0 

58 

005 

O.II 

\  Teston,  50  reis    . 

I 

14 

0 

29 

002^ 

0.5 

piece  is  worth  zo( 

)o  reis.    The  sovereign  is  worth  450c 

•~ 

Money  Table  for  Readt  Reckoning. 


French. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

English. 

American. 

Fhuics. 

Cent- 

Mil- 
reis. 

Reis. 

Esca- 
dos. 

Reals. 

Cent- 
avos. 

1 

1 

$ 

Cents. 

.  . 

13 

22 

.  . 

0) 

50 

«i 

2i 

,  , 

27 

45 

.  , 

1 

.  . 

3i 

5 

I 

It 

8 

•• 

90 
180 

"  • 

2 
3 

4 

"  * 

10 

10 

15 
20 

I 

35 

225 

.  . 

6 

.  . 

\ 

25 

I 

48 

a.) 

250 

.  . 

6 

SO 

2 

28 

I 

61 

270 

,  , 

6 

,  , 

3 

30 

I 

88 

315 

7 

. . 

it 

35 

2 

15 

360 

8 

40 

2 

42 

405 

9 

loi 

45 

2 

69 

445 

(i) 

10 

2 

li 

50 

2 

97 

(i) 

500 

11 

2 

2 

4 

56 

4 

4 

668 

15 

3 

2 

76 

5 

39 

890 

(*) 

20 

4 

2l 

I 

I 

6 

3 

G) 

1000 

22 

4 

4 

7i 

I 

13 

12 

6 

2 

.  . 

44 

8 

9 

3i 

2 

24 

13 

47 

2 

225 

(D 

60 

10 

6* 

2 

52 

27 

94 

4 

455 

(10) 

100 

21 

I 

5 

4 

The  above  calculations  are  based  on  the  Smiiish  Real  and  Portusuese  Rei.  and  do  doc 
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Bills  of  Exchange. — Banking, 

The  exchange  on  the  principal  markets  in  Europe  is  daily  published 
in  moat  Spanish  papers.  The  'Change  at  par  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land  is  50d.  45c.  for  a  dnro  (20r.)  The  simplest  role  to  ascertain  how 
many  pounds  sterling  will  be  given  in  London  for  Spanish  duros  is  the 
following: — ^Multiply  the  number  of  duros  by  the  'Change,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  quantity  desired,  expressed  in  pence  and  a  fitustion  ; 
Tk — 

756  duros 
50.30  rate  of  exchange 

22T680 
3>78o 
3,802.680  pence  and  fractions. 

Whidi  we  reduce  to  shillings  by  dividing  the  above  product  by  12 
(12d.in  Is.)  the  result  being  3162s.,  which  again  reduced  to  pounds  by 
dhiding  by  20,  gives  us  £158  :  88.  The  same  operations  will  suffice  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  reals  in  £l  on  London.  The  usual  change 
gben  for  a  pound  sterling  is  95r. — ^pico  mas  6  pico  menos.  They  are 
also  drawn  at  three  days.  A  cheque  is  called  una  letra;  a  draft, 
libranza;  to  draw,  Ixf^rar.  The  par  between  France  and  Spain  is  5fr. 
26ic  for  one  duro  (20r.)  The  same  rule  subsists  for  knowing  the  result 
of  'Change  as  shown  above.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves on  leaving  England  with  drcular  notes,  and  not  letters  of  credit, 
as  they  thus  avoid  paying  commission.  Travellers  proceeding  out  of  the 
beaten  track  will  do  well  to  procure  small  letters  of  credit  from  Spanish 
bankers,  on  those  of  other  small  towns,  where  circular  notes  are  not  so 
much  respected.  The  numerous  agency  offices  of  the  Giro  Mutuo  Bank 
may  be  also  resorted  to.     The  usual  form  of  receipt  is  this  : — 

'  He  recibido  de  (namtf  or  place)  la  cantidad  de  {fhe  sum  in  letters) 
valor  en  cuenta  (or  valor  por)  suck  and  such  on  object 

*  Son,  rs,  vn  (sum  in  numbers)  {signature)'  with  a  rubrica. 

KB, — ^A  rubrica — i.e,  a  flourish  or  dash  with  the  pen  under  the  name 
--and  always  the  same,  is  necessary.  Without  it  legal  documents  in  Spain 
are  not  regularly  drawn,  and  these  garabcUos  are  often  most  intricate  and 
long  to  execute  ;  all  the  Boyal  Decrees  end  with  the  formula :  '  Esta 
rvbricado  de  la  real  mano.'  He  who  '  no  sabe  ni  poner  una  rubrica '  is 
indeed  worse  than  an  '  infeliz.'     He  is  '  un  majadero  de  marca  mayor.' 

Endeavour  to  obtain  no  change  from  bankers  for  circular  notes,  except 
money,  gold  especially,  as  bank-notes  are  not  easily  changed  in  shops, 
and  are  not  legal  tenders  as  soon  as  the  bearer  is  out  of  the  province. 
Indeed,  in  Madrid,  the  Banco  de  Espana  notes  are  not  accepted  outside 
the  veiy  gatea  of  tiiie  capital     English  sovereigns  and  French  Napoleons 
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are  current  The  principal  cities  to  change  monej  are  Bayonne,  Barce^ 
lona,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  The  Lettre  (Tlndicatum  that  accompanies 
the  circular  notes  ought  to  be  kept  separate  for  greater  security.  Be 
always  provided  with  small  change,  silver  and  copper,  and  avoid  Spanish 
bank-notes. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  mentioning  the  coins  peculiar  to  each 
province,  as  they  are  now  extant  but  in  few,  and  are  very  rapidly 
disappearing. 

NJS. — Foreign  money  can  always  he  purchased  en  letter  terms  the 
farther  the  seUer  is  from  the  country  where  the  m4mey  circulates. 

Measures. 

The  French  metrical  decimal  system  has  been  introduced  by  decree  of 
July  13,  1849,  and  is  the  only  <yfficial  one  ;  but  its  use  has  not  as  yet 
become  quite  general,  and  the  vara,  legua,  cuartillo,  etc.,  are  still  pre- 
ferred to  the  metro,  kilometro,  litro,  etc. 

Old  Spanish  measures  still  in  use, — The  vara  is  the  base  ;  it  consiBts 
of  3  piis  (feet),  each  of  12  pulgados  Qnches),  each  of  12  Uneas^  and  is 
equal  to  836  millimetres,  or  about  2782  English  feet 

English  Spanish 

ICO  yards  make  .  .  109  varas  and  30  pulgadas 

12  feet       „  .  .  13  pies 

12  inches    „  .  .  13  pulgadas 

CJOHPARATIVE  MEASURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  M&TRE  AND  EnOUBH  YaRD. 

French  English 

I  millimetre  is  equal  to        .         '03937  inches 
I  centimetre        „  .         3937       „ 

I  d^m^tre         „  .       3-937         „ 

•     39*371         »      snd  I  vara  7  pulgadas,  74 
cents,  of  a  linea. 
I  '9884  poles 
4*971    fiirlongs 
6*214   miles 
A  m^tre  is  therefore  about  3^  inches  longer  than  an  English  yard,  and  a 
myriametre  about  6^  miles. 


I  mitre 

I  d^mHre  (10  m.) 
I  kilometre         „ 
I  myriametre      ,, 


Reduction  of  Varas  into  Mj^ttres  and  TARoa 


Vaiaa. 

Mfctres.          Yards. 

Varas. 

Metres.             Yards. 

I      .       . 

0,835  exact     -91 

9    .      . 

7,515  about      8 

2      . 

1,670  about  2 

10    . 

8,350    „        8} 

3    ' 

2,505         M        3 

20    .      . 

16,700    „     17   - 

4 

3,340     „     3 

50    .      . 

41,750  „     42 

4.175     .,    4i 

100    . 

83,500  „     84 

6 

5,010     „     5;  ■ 

500    .      . 

417,500  „  420 

7 

5.845      ,»     6 

1000    . 

835.000   „   840 

8 

6,680      „      7 

n;.;.;.„ 

,K  r^onalp 

MXASUBBS. 


cxi 


I  mHre         =a   i  vaia,  7  polgadas,  74  cents,  of  a  lisei. 
I  millimetre  as  50  cents,  of  a  linea,  or  half4inea. 
I  centimetre. 

Tlie  following  10  a  role  to  reduce  all  ancient  measures  into  modem — 
tkt  is,  yaras,  leguas,  etc,  into  metres,  kilometres — Tiz,  one  Spanish 
leagae  is  5  kiL  555  metres  ;  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  many  kilometres, 
moltiplj  the  5  kil.  555  metres  by  the  number  of  leagues  you  wish  to 
ledaoe ;  then  separate  the  three  last  numbers  on  the  right  by  a  comma, 
and  the  remaining  total  forms  the  kilometres,  whilst  the  three  numbers 
to  the  right  constitute  the  metres. 

Example :  How  many  kilometres  are  there  in  12  leagues  ? 

kn.   m. 

5  555  mnltipKed  by 
12  leagues,  prodace 


II  no 

55  55 


66  660 ;  viz.  66  kil.  660  metres. 

To  reduce  metres  to  varas,  the  same  rule  stands  good.  Multiply  1 
Tan  7  pulg.  74  cents,  of  a  linea  by  the  number  of  metres  desired.  The 
Tans  differ  considerably  according  to  the  provinces,  and  are  still  in 

use: — 


185  CairilianTaraa. 
X08  ditto  (or  X06} 
91}        ditto 


teqoalxSi 
loovatasofVaknda      „ 
100     „     AxMgon       „ 

>»     M     Navaxre      „      04I        ditto 
Balearic  Iiles    185  ditto 

**  X36  ditto 


xoo  EngUih  Yaxds  equal  xoo  rans,  90  paL  etc. 
—  6f< 


Thetoesa 

X  estado,  or  Ivan 

xcodo 

X  palmo 

xpaao 


Sfeet 


^  vara 
9pulgadas 

5  paaos  geomet. 


The  Spanish  league  (Ugua),  of  20  to  a  degree,  is  of  20,000  geomet- 
ccal  feet  (potM),  equal  to  the  nautical  league  of  3  geographical  miles  s  5 
kilometres  and  555  metres,  about  3*45  English  m.  The  old  Spanish 
league  of  17i  to  the  degree  »  nearly  4  Ibiglish  m.,  often  familiarly 
called  leguoM  largoM  by  the  guides  and  all  taiminainJta.  A  statute  EngHsh 
mile  s  1760  yds.  s  5280  ft  »  69  to  a  degree. 

%)er/(eui2  Meatwra. — ^The  official  one  is  the  French  hectare,  equal  to 
10^0  square  metres,  2*471  acres,  or,  roughly,  2 1  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

The  £mega  is  the  usual  Spanish  land  measure.  It  is  thus  com- 
P<wd:— 


I 


jv        ^4CHaTtillna 


—  x6van 


icaadxadas 


(9  ettidalff  nake  s  are  and  Obo6e). 
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Kbduction  of  Supbrfioial  Fanboab  to  Hbctabbb. 


Fanegas. 

Hectares. 

Fanegaa. 

Hectares. 

1  .      .      .      . 

2  .      .      .      . 

5     .    .    .     . 

0-6440 
1-2879 
3-2198 

10     .     .     . 

50     .      .      . 

100     ..      . 

64396 
321978 
64-3956 

(liten 

Soutl  

can  plough  in  a  day. 

The  square  centimetre  ia  equal  to  'IS 6  square  inches,  or  lat^er  less 
than  ^th  of  a  square  inch. 

I  mkre  carr^s  1*196  sq.  yards,  or  10,000  sq.  centiin^tres. 
A  Spanish  sq.  £001=7-746  dAnm^tres  dures. 

The  vara  cuadrada  =s     6  pi&  cuadradas. 

I  pi^  cuadrado         3^144  pulgadas  cuadradas. 

I  pulgada  cuadrada =144  lineas  cuadradas. 


MbASXTRES  of  CAPACITTy  WEIGHT. 


I  qubtal  =  4  aRt>baa 


ssaslibias 


=s  z6onxas 


=  z6  adannet 


ss  3  tonunes 


^  xagranoa. 


Axrobaa. 

KiL  centig.  mil 

Axrobas. 

KiL  centig.  mil. 

1  arroba .     .     . 

2  „      ... 

3  „      .     .     . 

11,502,325 
23,005 
34.507 

5  arrobas    .     . 
10      „ 
50      „ 

57,512,000 
115,023 
S75*"6 

Approximately,  i  kilog.  is  somewhat  more  than  2  libras;  46  kilog.,  100 
libras  (pounds) ;  the  gramme,  15-4340  English  grains;  l  cwt,  about  I  loj  libras. 

I  tonelada  (tons)  =20  quintales,  or  920  kilog.  186  centig. 

5        I*  =  4,601  kiiogs.  ^ 

10       „  »  9,202      „  I 

;oo       „  =92,119     „  ! 

I  kUog.  is  equal  to  22055  lb*.  English;  100  kflog.  to  1*97  cwt ;   looo 

Kilog.  (or  tonneau),  to  19*7  cwt 
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CZUl 


Grain,  or  Dry  Msasurbs. 


I  cihiz 


12 


=  12  cdemines  (or  almudes) 
I        „        =4  cuartillos 


=  4  ochavos 


8  ochavillos. 


I  cuartillo  .         1. 156  litre 

I  csdiiz    .  .  666    „ 

ifimega.  .  55i  „ 

The  hectolitre  =  i  fan^a,  9  celemines,  2  ciiartillos,  486  mil.  of  cuartillo. 
I  litre  =  865 -thousandths  of  a  cuartillo 

I  £uiega  >=  about  14  bushel 

5  £ui^as  =  about  i  quarter 


I  fiuiega 
5      ** 


0.5550  hectols. 
2.7751      », 
5.5501      » 


50  fimegas 
100      „ 
1000      „ 


27-7505  hectol 

55-5010      .» 
555.0100      „ 


46  pi^s  cubicos  =0*995-096  mil.  cub. 
50         „  =1  m^tre  cube  and  081*626  mil.  cub. 

The  cubic  mitre         b=  35  *3  i  7  cubic  feet  (English) 
The  cubic  centimetre  =  o -06 1 00  cubic  inches 
I  decalitre  is  about  an  English  peck,  and  2^  hectolitres  about  I  English  quart 


Liquid  Mbabures. 

t  mo3ro  (cddom  used)  ss  10  dbitaxas  (arrobas  of  44  libxas  each) 

X        „        ss  4  cuartillos  (seldom  used) 
X        y,      ss  a  azumbres 

X        ,,      SB  4  cuaitillos 

X        „      « 4  copai. 

The  azToba  or  cantara  ==  3'55  English  gallons,  or  16  litres,  13io 
centilitres ;  1  litre  approximately  somewhat  more  than  1  caartilo — ^viz. 
1  cuartillo,  3  copas,  92  centesimos  of  a  copa. 

The  litre  =  -{ths  of  an  English  gallon,  or  2' 11  wine  pints,  or  *97  of 
an  English  qnart.  The  arrobe  is  marked  @.  In  oU  measures :  the 
arroba  contains  25  libras,  and  each  4  panillas.  1  airobe  =12  litres, 
56^  centiL 

1  litre  =  1  libra,  3  panOlas,  96  centesimos  of  a  panilla. 

Oil.^ — I  arrobe 12*563  litres. 

2      „ 25126     „ 

5 62-815     .» 

10      „ 125630    „ 

100 1256-300    „ 

I  bota  de  rino  or  pipe  n  about  xxo  to  1x5  gallons.     It  will  bottle  about  sa  doaflo. 
X  maroo^B  8  onaas  (equal  to  the  l^ht  marc,  each  of  8  draciaas) 
x     M     ^8  ochavas,  or  dracmas 
X       „       cB  a  adarmes 

X      t,        *■•    tomines 

»    "    -»?JT»oogle 
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a  tomin«t  =  Z.X98  grammes ;  x  gramme  =  15.4340  English  gndnt. 

I  marco    =  a  3300465  kilogrammes. 

5  marcos  =x.  150233 

X  kilate     =  4  granos ;  z  grano  =  8  partes  de  grano  =  5x^4  mflligrammes. 

5  kilates  rs  z.097  grammes. 

Fcr  MedicUu: — 

X  libra  medicinal  =  xa  onzas 

x     „    =  8  dracmas,  or  ocfaavas 

X        ,,      =s  3  escrupulos 

X         „        =:  a4  granob 
z  libra  medicinal      ....        0.345  kilog. 
5  »  ....        z.7a5     „ 

xo  „  ....        3,45X     „ 

The  gramme  is  =s  15.4^  English  grains. 
8^  French  grains  are  equal  to  a  English  grains. 
About  6  codos  cubicos  =  x  cubic  m^tre. 

z  tonelada  de  araueo    =  Z.5X8  cubic  mteea.    The  lastre  s  a  tnnrlariM, 
I  tonelada  (ships)         =  ao  cwt  or  1  ton. 
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alcalA  (de  henAres) 

(birthplace  or  cervantes). 


hovinee  of  Madrid, — Popnkiian, 
8745,  diocese  of  Toledo, 

Bootee.— Ist,  From  Madrid,  by  nil, 
21|  miles,  ])  hr.  by  mail  train,  abont 
2  hr.  bydir.  tr. ;  fans,  Istd.,  16r.  76c. ; 
Sd  cL,  llr.  25c  It  is  on  the  direct  R. 
lioefrom  Zangoza  to  Madrid,  its  last 
lugesttown.  The  best  plan  is  to  visit  it 
whllsUt  Madridand  retnrn  thesameday, 
to  avoid  discomfort  at  the  posada  (inn). 
Beodea,  there  isbut  little  hereto  interest 
tlie  general  tourist  It  is  about  fdx 
leagues  from  Madrid  by  the  cairetera 
(Ii^hroad). 
HoteL — ^Fonda  de  Uniyersa 
Oeneral  Doaoription.— AloUdstands 
in  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  He- 
tiktts,  which  winds  its  way,  hiding,  as 
if  for  shame,  its  muddy  thin  sheet  of 
vster  behind  some  stately  elms.  Sere- 
nl  lofty  sandy  cerroa  screen  it  from  the 
N.  winds,  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  a  very 
cold  and  wind-blown  place  in  winter. 
The  fonner  town,  or  raUier  vUlage,  that 
ns  grouped  around  a  castle  built  by 
the  MooTB,  whence  it  received  its  actual 
name— Al-Ealat,  the  Castlo— was  al- 
Kady  blown  in  ^e  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  ealM  it  Complutum,  and,  aocord- 
iog  to  Ftiny,  was  a  stipendiary  city, 
subjected  to  the  Jurid.  Conventus  of 
Gmr- Augusta  (Zaiagoza) :  several 
rases  and  coins  tliAt  turn  up  now  and 


then  would  seem  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment Quadalijara,  nevertheless,  is» 
or  rather  was  formerly,  the  rival  of  Al- 
calk,  and  disputed  with  it  the  right  of 
being  Pliny's  Ck>mplntum.  The  citadel 
stood  on  the  site  now  called  Alcali  la 
Vieja.  About  1118,  the  first  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  Don  Bernardo,  built  a  rival 
fortress  on  the  hUl  now  ealled  Mai  Ye- 
cino,  and  the  Moors,  who  possessed  the 
city,  had  to  surrender.  This  prelate 
was  the  real  conqueror  of  Alcali,  which, 
in  reward,  was  given  to  him  with  all 
the  land  around  by  King  Alonso  YI., 
and  confirmed  to  his  suoeessor  Raimun- 
do.  This  last,  a  truly-styled  prince  of 
the  Church,  thus  became  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  this  petty  principality, 
which,  however,  never  ceased  to  be, 
ecclesiastically,  dependent  on  the  see  oif 
Toledo.  Among  many  other  curious 
illustrations  of  those  times  which  we 
read  in  the  Fneros  or  charter  that  he 
gave  to  his  people  (they  are  found  in  a 
fine  codex  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
municipal  archives  of  that  city),  is  the 
following  law :  '  The  man  who  will  pull 
another  by  the  beard  is  to  be  fined  fooi 
maravedis,  and  have  his  own  cut  away ; 
and  if  he  should  have  none,  let  him 
have  an  inch  deep  of  flesh  cut  into  his 
chin.'  Strange  to  say,  great  tolerance 
was  shown  by  these  archbishops  towards 
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ALCAUL  (DE  HENAiIES). 


the  Jews,  and  a  perfect  equality  between 
them  and  ChristianB  established  before 
the  law,  'peche  como  pechan  por  ve- 
zino  cristiano  &  cristiano ; '  but  this 
spirit  of  moderation  did  not  extend  to 
the  hated  infidels,  the  Moors,  who  were 
treated  always  as  the  conquered  people, 
and  dealt  with  lUicordingly.  The-see  of 
Complntun  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Spain,  and  its  two  celebrated  martyrs, 
Santos  Jiisto  y  Pastor,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Dacian.  Those  who  are  curions  in 
martyrology  and  modem  miracles  may 
consult  on  this  subject,  *  La  Yida,  Mar- 
tirio,  etc,  de  los  Ni&os  SS.  Justo  y 
Pastor,'  by  A.  Morales.  AlcaU,  1668, 
4to  (rare).  It  contains,  besides,  some 
very  curious  information  relative  to  the 
antiquities  of  AlcaUL 

Several  kings  have  often  resided  at 
AlcaU,  where,  moreover,  the  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom  were  held  in  former  times 
and  on  various  occasions;  but  it  has 
been  chiefly  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  all-grasping,  all-powerful  theocracy 
of  Spain,  and  celebrated  for  Arch.  Teno- 
rio's  efforts  to  obtain  the  regency  during 
Enrique  III.'s  minority ;  for  Cerezuela's 
partizan  warfare  on  behalf  of  Don  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  and  Carrillo's  intrigues 
in  fieivour  of  La  Beltnuuga  against  the 
interests  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
the  arrangement  of  whose  marriage  he 
had  played  so  principal  a  part  Their 
dau^ter,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  whom 
Shakspeare  makes  Henry  YIII.  define 
as  *the  queen  of  earthly  queens,'  was 
bom  at  AlcaU,  and  so  was  the  same 
Catholic  king's  grandson  Ferdinand, 
subsequently  Emperor  of  (Germany, 
whose  birth  caused  his  mother  Juana 
the  loss  of  her  reason ;  but  Alcali's 
greatest  glory  must  for  ever  be  to  have 
given  birth  to  Cervantes.  The  prospe- 
rity of  Alcaic  inaugurated  by  the 
Church,  attained  its  acm^  under  the 
wise  protection  of  Card.  Ximenes,  more 
generally  known  by  Spaniards  as  CiBne- 


ros,  who  studied  here,  and  founded  the 
celebrated  university  in  1610,  endow- 
ing it  generously,  and  filling  its  colleges 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
of  his  age.     When,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  centralisation— «  bad  importa- 
tion from  France — the  university  was 
removed  to  Madrid  in  1886,  AlcaU  fell, 
never  to  rise  again,  and  is  now  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  a  backward, 
solitary,  abandoned  city,  without  re 
taining  any  quaintness  or  originality 
or  even  environs,  to  compensate  for  all 
its  other  losses.    Alcald  was  indeed  pros- 
perous as  the  seat  of  learnings  when 
its  haUs  were  thronged  by  eleven  thou- 
sand students,  when  Cervantes,  stady- 
ing  here  before  he  removed  to  Madrid 
and  Salamanca,  called  it  the  '&moso 
Compluto'  ('Galatea,'  voL  L  p.  121), 
and  it  counted  nineteen  colleges.  Then, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  'Us  riberas 
del  famoeo  Henar^s '  (Cervantes,  'Gala- 
tea,' voL  i  p.  66),  the  estudiantina^  or 
Burschensduit,  held  merry  assemblies. 
These  were  the  Spanish  estudiantes,  who 
studied  principally  for  the  Church,  and 
belonged  to  the  middleand  lower  classes. 
Their  want  of  funds  and  continual  re- 
sort to  expedient,  mingled  with  gaiety 
and  laziness,  has  given  them  a  pecolur 
character,  styles  and  reputation.    Dar- 
ing vacations  and  carnival,  they  went, 
and  still  continue  to  go,  in  bands  about 
the  streets  with  their  usual  and  now 
antiquated  cloaks  in  rags,  and  torn  two- 
comer  hats,  and  singing  with  a  guitar 
under  the  windows  beg  for  pence  and 
smiles  from  regas. 

Un  ettuduoite  tunante 
Se  poso  i  pintar  la  luna, 
Y  de  hamlve  que  tenia 
Pintd  un  plato  de  aoeitunas. 
Anda,  vida  mia,  abre  la  ventana, 
Mira  qu£  lucida  Uevo  la  aotana. 
Bi«ht8.— Colegio  de  San  Ildefonso 
(CapilU  del  Cardinal  Cisneros),  Archi- 
epiBcop^  Palace,  La  Colcgiata  (cathe- 
dral), Church  of  Santa  Maria. 


ALCALA  (DE  HXNiRES). 


Colegio  d€  Scat  Hdrfonao, -^T^ 
colegio  iDayor  wu  the  fleat  of  the  for- 
mer nmrersity.  It  has  a  grand  effect 
when  aeen  from  a  distanoe,  bat  on  doeer 
examination  becomes  dnmay  and  mas- 
ore.  It  was  magnificentlj  bnilt  and 
endowed  by  Ximenes.  The  few  remain- 
ing hsUs,  patio%  and  galleries  are  deso- 
Iste  ind  lonely,  bat  still  bear  vestiges 
of  their  fanner  grandeor.  Of  the  Para- 
ninfo,  where  degrees  were  conferred, 
and  iribich  was  richly  ornamented  in 
the  16th  oentory,  there  exists  little  now 
except  tiie  ceilings  and  the  ornamented 
gaUoies  which  ran  roond. 

The  principal  cariosity  here  is  the 
chapel  built  by  Oil  de  Ontafton  in  a 
^mi-Moorish  Oothic  style  with  great 
magnificence  and  taste.  Here  lies 
the  fimnder  in  one  of  the  finest  oms 
(onas)  to  be  found  in  Spain.  It  is  in 
mirhle^  and  the  work  of  Bomenicho  of 
Honnoei  Observe  attentirely  the  ex- 
qnisite  medallions,  winged  griffins, 
foliige^  ete.,  and  especially  the  effigy 
(expnsrion,  robes,  and  details)  of  Card. 
Cumeroa.  The  epitaph  is  not  worthy 
of  dUuar  the  man  or  Mb  tomb,  and  ends, 
'Fhter,  doz,  pnesal,  caidineasqae 
pst9,— qoin,  virtnte  mea  janctam  est 
<^"^fflia  eacollo, — ^Dam  'w*ihi  regnanti 
petuit  Hesperia.'  He  died  at  Boa, 
5(nr.  8,  1517.    Of  him  may  be  said— 

This  cardinal, 
Tbonglk  frem  an  bnmble  stock,  undoabtedly 
^u&shiooed  to  much  honour.  From  his  cradle 
Kc  vas  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  amd  good  one, 
E^rrfdmg  wise^  fair  spoken  and  persuading ; 
Wiy  and  sour  to  them  that  k>ved  him  not, 
^  to  those  men  that  aotig^t  him,  sweet  as 

King  Henry  VIII. 

^  great  man,  who  seized  the  reins  of 
gDTernment  that  neither  nobles  nor 
commons  coold  hold,  a  model  of  in- 
tegrity, energy,  and  piety,  was  a  perfect 
mirmr  of  hia  sge,  of  wMch  he  shsred 
thfi  defects  and  upheld  the  yirtoes.  He 
destroyed  by  fire  thoasands  of  predoas 


Arabic  and  Hebrew  works.  He  was, 
however,  a  scholar  himself,  and  pub- 
lished the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible, 
called  Comj^atensian,  from  its  being 
printed  here  (Complutum),  in  1614-16. 
There  are  still  some  books  and  MSS., 
the  great  cariosity  being  the  celebrated 
Alphonsine  Tables  (by  Alfonso  X.  oi 
Castile),  which  are  kept  here.  A  splen- 
did folio  edition  has  been  just  pub- 
lished and  printed  at  Madrid,  by  order 
of  the  queen,  iiom  the  MSS.  The  work 
is  written  in  Spanish,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Western  science  written  in  a 
modem  language  ;  the  introduction  is 
the  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  cele- 
brated as  *  Las  Tables  Alfonsinas.'  This 
work  was  a  great  step  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. These  books  contain,  besides 
methods,  etc.,  and  the  tables,  eloquent 
aad  poetical  explanations.  The  follow- 
ing passsge  will  show  the  style  and 
quaint  manner  of  the  king.  Speaking 
of  Ursa  Mijor,  he  says,  '  Some  astrono- 
mers have  taken  it  for  a  wain  with  its 
pole ;  others  say  it  has  the  form  of  an 
animal,  which  might  as  well  be  a  lion, 
a  wol^  or  a  dog,  as  a  male  or  a  female 
bear.  Here,  then,  sre  heavenly  animals 
inhabiting  that  pert  of  the  sky  where 
this  constellation  is  to  be  found,  and 
recognised  by  ancient  astronomers  be- 
cause they  saw  four  stars  forming  a 
square,  and  three  in  a  right  line.  They 
must  have  been  endowed  with  a  better 
eyesight  than  ours,  and  the  sky  must 
hare  been  very  clear.  Since  they  say 
it  is  a  she-bear,  let  it  be  one  ;  they  wert3 
lucky  in  being  able  to  distingoiish  it.' 
The  ancient  astronomers  did  not  err  in 
their  estimate  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables. 
B^omontanus  says,  *  Beware  lest  you 
trust  too  much  to  blind  calculation  and 
Alphonsine  dreams.'  Tycho  Brahesayi 
that  the  400,000  ducats  expended  upon 
the  tables  would  have  been  better  laid 
out  in  actual  observation  of  the  heavenSi 
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In  point  of  trath,  Alfonso  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tables  that  bear 
his  name.  (See  also  about  these  tables, 
Tidknor's  '  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
tare^VTol.  i  p.  d5»  note,) 

The  reja  in  this  chapel  is  a  fine  sped* 
men  of  Spanish  BeriTvl,  and  the  work 
of  Nicholas  de  Yergara  of  Toledo. 

Ardiiipueopal  J^alaee. — Obsenre  the 
second  patio  and  staircase,  both  of 
thsm  plateresque  and  exquisite,  the 
Benngaete-like  windows  of  the  first 
patio  and  fagade  to  the  gardens. 

La  CoUgitUa,  or  San  Jurio  y  Paator. 
-^This  chnrch  is  the  oldest  parish 
in  AlcaU,  and  was  raised  to  a  ool- 
Icgiata  in  1479.  The  edifice  was  con- 
siderably enlsiged  in  1497  and  1509 
under  Pedro  Oumiel.  It  was  styled 
Magittral  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  when  Cis- 
neros  caused  all  its  prebendaries  to  be 
doctors  in  divinity.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plameU,  and  presents  a  plain  ia^e 
with  an  indifferent  stone  tower.  Its 
three  naves  are  deficient  in  beauty  and 
proportions ;  the  reja  which  leads  into 
the  presbytery  was  elaborately  worked 
by  Juan  Franc^  The  principal  re- 
tabic  in  the  presbytery  is  bairoque,  and 
all  around  is  modemlBed,  churrigue- 
resque,  paint,  and  bad  taste ;  under  it 
is  a  crypt,  where  the  remains  of  the 
martyr  boys,  Justo  y  Pastor,  are  kept 
with  great  veneration.  The  paintings 
of  Carducho,  etc,  are  very  indifferent 

Tlu  Cfhwreh  of  Samta  Maria  should 
be  visited  by  all  readers  of  Don  Quixote, 
as  it  was  here  that  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saaverda  was  christened.  We  read  in 
the  registry  of  births  of  this  church,  in 
the  book  which  begins  in  1588  and  ends 
1650 :  <0n  Sunday,  9th  Oct   of  the 


year  of  our  Lord  1547,  was  baptised 
Miguel,  son  of  Bodrigo  de  Cervantes, 
and  of  his  wife  Do&a  Leoner.  Juao 
Pardo  was  godfather,  and  he  was  bap- 
tized by  the  Bachiller  Serrano^  cniate 
of  Our  Lady.  The  witnesses  being  the 
sacristan  (sexton),  Baltasar  Yazquez, 
and  I  who  baptized  him.  Signed, 
Bachiller  Serrano.'  In  this  same  book 
are  also  the  *parti  das  de  bautismo'  of 
his  brother  Andr4s,  baptized  1542,  and 
his  sLstera,  Andrea,  1544,  and  Luiaa, 
1546.  We  may  therefore  assume  wi& 
Ticknor  (*  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture,' voL  iL  p.  50),  that  he  was  bom 
on  l^t  very  day,  or  the  day  preceding, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Books  of  Beftrene&^l,  *yida,  Mar- 
tirio,  etc,  de  los  gloriosos  Ki&os  Mar- 
tires  SS.  Justo  y  Pastor,'  by  Amb.  de 
Morales ;  Alcali,  Angulo,  1568 — aearoe, 
and  containing  curious  information  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  town. 

2.  '  Deseripdon  de  la  Universidad  de 
AlcalA,'  by  Yergara  (a  MS.) 

8.  'Seminario  de  KoUes,  Taller  de 
Yenerables, '  etc  ;  '  £1  Colegio  Mayor  de 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,'  with  a  life  of 
Card.  Cisneroe,  by  Alcolea  (Madrid, 
Martin,  1777) ;  another  *  Life'  by  Albar 
Gomez,  and  an  incomplete  one  by 
Yergara. 

For  the  history  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
*  Yida  de  Ximenes,'  etc,  by  Eugenio 
Robles,  4to,  Toledo,  1604 ;  Prescott's 
'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  etc.  ;  but 
the  life  of  this  great  man,  the  real 
founder  of  the  unity  of  Spain,  and 
precursor  of  Kichelieu,  is  yet  to  be 
written. 
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ROUTES  TO   ALICANTE. 


1st  Fram  Madrid.  By  tdlway  in 
ISi  hxmn  by  mail  tnin,  aboat  15  honn 
by  oomibiis  train  ;  distance,  282  miles 
or  455  kiL ;  two  trains  a-day ;  fares, 
Ist  cL,  200r.  25c. ;  2d  cL,  165r.  25c. ; 
3d  cL,  95r.  25c.  Station  at  Madrid, 
Pnertade  Atocha  ;  same  road  as  Madrid 
to  Yalenda  as  fitr  as  Almansa  (see  Va- 
^Mos).  At  Almansa  a  good  buffet. 
The  road  from  AlTrnman.  is  not  pictur- 
<aqiie,  and  the  villages  uninteresting. 
At  VtOeHo,  <8224  inhabitants,  once 
ths  appanage  of  the  celebrated  Mary  of 
tint  name),  there  is  on  a  hill,  an  old 
htttoncal  ouide,  of  no  artistic  merit ; 
tbe  slopes  of  the  hiUs  around  are 
eblhed  with  lines,  and  the  great  an- 
nual fiur,  held  Sept  29  to  Oct  5,  is  of 
coniidenhle  importance,  the  sales 
amosnting  then  to  abont  £120,000.  A 
road  hen  leads  to  Aleoy,  where  the  best 
dgsiette-paperin  Spain  ismann  factored, 
with  wooUens,  coarse  and  inferior.  The 
river  is  the  Vinalapd.  Three  miles  from 
Sax,  the  yinalap6  is  crossed,  andaton- 
nel  bq^  of  580  yards  (485  metres) 
loflg ;  2  kH  siter  Monovar  theVinalap^ 
is  crossed  again  on  a  bridge  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  work  on  that 
hne.  Novdda  (Pop.  8100)  is  one  of 
the  most  pictoresqne  valleys  in  this  part 
of  Spain.  This,  with  the  oonntry 
sroond  Elche,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Seguras,  has  been  compared  to  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  and  its  natoral  pro- 
dnctions  are  the  orange,  the  palm, 
Indian  com,  froits  of  all  sorts,  aniseed, 
oil,  wine,  etc.  Three  miles  from  ji  is 
an  almost  ignored  snlphoreons  spring. 
M  here  to  Morda,  Elche,  etc  (See 
Mmtia.) 


2d.  From  ValmeUi,  A.  By  rail 
Take  tickets  to  Alicante.  At  Almansa 
cairiages  are  changed,  and  travellers 
have  ordinarily  to  wait  for  train  from 
Madrid  to  Alicante.  Only  two  trains 
(the  mail  and  slow)  leave  daily  from 
Valencia  to  Ahnansa.  Time  4  hrs.  by 
mail,  and  about  the  same  by  slow  train ; 
fai«8,  1st  cL,  54r.  94c.  ;  2d  cl.,  41r. 
54c.  ;  8d  cL,  24r.  12c  Distance,  62^ 
miles.  N.B. — Hours  of  trains  should 
be  carefully  combined,  so  as  to  avoid 
delay  at  Almansa,  and  even  passing  the 
night  there  ;  but  if  the  latter  be  the 
case,  the  French  people  who  keep  the 
Buffet  supply  some  very  decent  rooms, 
and  the  fore  is  tolerable.  The  inn  close 
by  is  very  wretched.  From  Almansa 
to  Alicante,  time  about  81  hrs.  by 
either  train ;  distance,  97  kiL ;  fares, 
let  cL,  48r. ;  2d  cL,  88r.  (For  details 
of  road  from  Valencia  to  Almansa,  see 
Valencia  B.)  B.—Bj  sea,  12  hrs.  by 
steamers  of  the  Campafkia  de  Navega- 
cion  i  Industria,  and  others  occasion- 
ally, which  are  advertised  in  papers 
of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  llOr.,  80r., 
and40r. 

3d.  From  Mwrcia  (see  Murda)^  by 
rail,  through  Chinchilla,  17  hours.  For 
steamers  running  from  Alicante  to  Mar- 
seilles, Cartagena,  etc.,  see  these  at 
their  proper  place. 

4th.  From  BaroeUmOf  by  Lopez's 
steamers ;  leave  7th  and  22d  of  every 
month  at  10  A.U.,  touch  at  Valencia, 
and  arrive  the  9th  and  24th  in  80  hrs. ; 
1st  cl.,  240r. ;  2dcl.,  160r. ;  8d  cL,  90r. 

5th.  FromifoZo^o.  Lopez's  steamers 
leave  2d  and  17th  at  12,  arrive  the  follow- 
ing day.  260r.,  180r.,  and  90r.,  in  88  hts. 
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Bailiray  Station^— At  the  station, 
oiiuiibiiaes  and  carnages  in  attendance 
at  fixed  fares.  A  special  omnibus  of 
Fonda  del  Vapor.  N.B.-^To  avoid 
luggage  being  visited,  fee  of  8r.  to  12r. 
to  officials. 

At  the  pier,  on  landing  from  or  to 
steamer,  2r.  per  passenger,  and  2r. 
ordinary-sized  packages,  a  tariflEl  Agree 
nerertheless  before  tak^  a  boat 

Hotels. — ^Fonda  del  Yapor,  facing 
the  sea  and  pier.  A  good  and  -well-con- 
dneted  establishment ;  charges  mode- 
rate. The  charges  generally  cover 
everything  except  specialties,  sach  as 
a  carriage,  etc,  which  are  separately 
noted  in  the  bill.  Capital  wines  of  the 
province  may  be  had  here.  Redaction 
of  prices  to  fomilies  staying  some  time. 
Agoodcalkhe.  Rooms  on  the  sea  from 
lOr.  to  40r. 

Hotel  JBoasio,  well  sitaated  near  the 
theatre  and  Alameda ;  charges  abont 
the  same  as  at  former ;  clean  rooms  ; 
table  d'h6te. 

CiMifio.— On  Paseo  de  1a  Reyna ; 
French  papers ;  admission  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  easily  obtained  throng 
recommendation  of  consoL 

BoCAs.— Ba&os  de  Bonanza,  6r.;  sea- 
bathing during  summer. 

fPwiw.  — Of  Fondillol,  Belemeta, 
Aloque,  Malvasia  de  Alicante,  Moscatel, 
very  rich,  some  sweet,  and  all  strong 
and  heady. 

Post.Oflloe.^aoBes  at  6.16  p.m.  and 
6  A.1C.  Letters  are  distributed  at  7. 80 
A.1C  .AT.^.— On  special  days  in  the 
week  letters  may  bie  sent  by  Lopez's 
steamers  that  run  between  Cadiz  and 
Haiseilles,  with  intermediate  stations 


at  Malaga,  Alicante,  Barcelona.  A  let- 
ter takes  four  days  to  Paris,  five  to  Lon- 
don. Lopez's  steamers  office  opposita 
Fonda  del  Vapor. 

Telegraph  Offioe.— Open    only  by 
day,  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Climate. — ^Alicante  would  justly  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  the  southern 
cities  better  suited  to  invalids.      Its 
Imtitude  is  38'  IS*  80'  Paris,  and  88*  20' 
41"  N.  longitude,  O'Sl^W.  Greenwich. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  W. 
winds  by  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  highest  is  SI  Mongo.     The 
sir  is  warmer  than  at  Valencia,  bat  more 
dry.    There  is  an  occasionally  marked* 
but  not  injurious,  depression  in  the 
thermometer  about  nightfidl,  and  that 
very  dryness  is  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  cool  sea-breeze,  to  which  the  city, 
by  its  position,  is  favourably  exposed. 
It  is»  nevertheless,  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  S.  and  S.W.  winds. 
There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  this 
climate  and  that  of  Nice,  which  is  all 
in  favour  of  Alicante.     According  to 
local  and  foreign  doctors,  this  climate 
is  very  well  suited  to  invalids  sinking 
under  a  debilitated  organism.    Scrofu- 
lous and  lymphatic   persons,   conva- 
lescents, and  all  those  predisposed  to 
consumption,  but  without  any  symp- 
toms, will  derive  great  benefit  from  this 
balmy  air. 

MtiMTological  oistrvaiictu  muuU  mi  tkt  Oh- 

strtfataryai  ABcamU  in  tkg  Ygar  1859. 
Avenge  yeariy  barometrical  hd^t  761*  mU.  o 
Average  annual  temperatnre  .        •    17.5  cent. 
Temperature,  marima  (July  10)     .    37.1   „ 
„  minima  (February  7)      0.6    „ 

Numbor  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  .    94 
Quantity  of  rain  fallen    .  •    Tl  o*i^  '^ 
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AUOAKTE. 


'The  gnad  objeetian  to  Nice  is  its 
dxyness  snd  the  exciting  and  irritating 
nature  of  its  atmosphere.' — ('On  the 
Climate  of  Nice,'  by  W.  Fair,  ILD., 
p.  10.)  Bat  i£,  in  some  diseases,  these 
are  foond  to  8ggr«?ate  the  makdy,  in 
others,  of  an  opposite  tendency,  they  sre 
productive  of  much  good.  The  death- 
rate  in  1860  was  1  in  84 ;  in  1861, 
linSS. 

Elche  (12  m.  from  Alicante,  see  p. 
10)  has  not  been  as  yet  studied  as  a 
medical  station.  It  might,  nevertheless, 
be  oonsidered  superior  to  Alicante  in 
many  respects.  The  sky  is  heavenly, 
the*air  pure  and  genial,  and  the  forests 
of  palms,  orange-trees,  pomegranates, 
and  olives,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
temperature  in  winter.  It  ia  very  dry, 
but  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Alicante, 
owing  to  constant  and  abundant  irriga- 
tion, the  Yinalap^  river,  and  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Fsatano  or  lake,  situated 
8  miles  N.  There  is  also  a  cool  ahade 
under  the  palms ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  thiait  it  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  £.  and  N.  winds,  which 
prevail  especially  during  the  winter, 
although  at  rare  intervals.  In  the 
smnmer,  intermittent  fevers  are  not  un- 
frequent  (a  consequence  of  emanationa 


from  the  irrigated  huerta)  which  more 
particularly  seize  the  labourers,  who 
stand  all  day  in  the  water  under  a 
scorching  sun.  The  houses  are  not  com- 
fortable, certainly,  but  arm-chairs,  car- 
pets, and  doors  and  windows  closing 
hermetically,  sre  a  useless  luxury,  nay, 
a  nuisance,  in  these  Oriental  climates. 
Living  IB  very  cheap,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  sold  for  a  song,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Alicante  renders  supplies  easily 
obtainable.  There  is,  we  do  not  deny, 
a  total  lack  of  society,  amusements,  and 
oomforts,  the  absence  of  which  is  often 
felt  by  invalids ;  but  the  real  advantages 
of  dimate,  combined  with  very  great 
cheapness,  are  objects  not  to  be  despiMd, 


and  must  compensate  for  others.  l>oc 
tors  may  aafdy  send  here  all  invalids 
suifcring  from  catarrh,  rheumatism,  snd 
ooDsumption,  accompanied  by  abondmnt 
expectoiation,  in  the' first  stsges  of  the 
malsdy,  and  in  all  esses  where  the  izii- 
tability  of  the  patient  (especially  in  lym- 
phatic temperaments)  cannot  endniv 
the  more  exdting  sir  of  the  sea-aide 
medical  stations. 

G^ane^al  Desoilptioii.— Alicsnte  » 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  extending  along 
and  around  the  spacious  open  bay,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty,  bleak,  ohfilky 
h{}\  crowned  by  an  old  and  now  mucdi 
ruined  castle.  Its  houses,  low,  gay, 
whitewashed,  look  picturesque  from  the 
steamer  ss  one  enters  the  pori;,  and  the 
background  is  formed  by  astrudngrange 
of  mountains.  The  environs  are  bare, 
and  the  soil  sslinous.  A  few  palms  and 
fig-trees  add  to  the  Oriental  appearance 
of  the  place.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
backward,  uninteresting  city,  with  little 
or  no  sodety  save  that  of  a  few  Kngjliwh 
merchants,  old  remdents  in  the  place, 
and  the  nJsual  humdrum  old-fashioned 
Spanish  provincial  tertulia  (easy  evening 
parties).  There  is  a  pretty  good  theatre, 
a  plaza  de  toros,  a  fine  msrket-place, 
oppodte  to  Fonda  dd  Vapor,  and  the 
town-hall  has  some  sort  of  an  appear- 
ance, but  without  any  determined  style 
or  definable  efiect  The  tobacco-manu- 
factory emplo3rs  some  4000  women, 
many  of  whom  are  perfect  types  of  the 
semi-Moorish  Alicandna  beauty.  The 
Alameda  is  the  fashionable  walk.  Out- 
side the  town  are  two  other  promenades, 
the  Alameda  of  San  Frandsoo  and  that 
ofLosCapuchinos.  There  are  two  pretty 
gardens,  which  should  be  visited  xathw 
by  botanists  than  by  amateun  accus- 
tomed to  EngUsh  or  French  gardens — 
we  mean  the  Jardin  of  Pinohermoeo  and 
that  of  Pefiacerrada.  For  permits  (ad- 
misnon),  apply  through  the  obli^g 
landlord  of  the  Vapor  HoteL 
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ALICANTE. 


Tlie  Part  18  spacious,  sLtoAted  between 
Csbo  de  U  Hnerta  on  the  N.E.  and 
dOw  de  StiL  PoIa  on  the  S.,  distant 
from  each  other  S.W.  and  N.K  about  10 
m.  It  is  secnre,  and  though  large  ships 
moor  K.  and  S.,  distant  from  }  m.  to 
1  m.  from  shore  (in  from  four  to  eight 
fiMhoms  water),  th^  are  nerer  driyen 
from  their  moozingB,  however  much  they 
areezposed  to  all  winds  from  KN.K  to 
S.  by  W.,  because  the  holding-ground  is 
fint-rate.  The  trade  is  not  yery  active, 
although  it  has  of  late  somewhat  in- 
cnaaed,  from  fiuilities  being  afforded  to 
transport  by  tlie  railway  to  Madrid 
The  principal  export  is  raisins,  which 
are  ouMtly  taken  to  England.  The  other 
chief  exports  are  Hqaoiice,  brandy,  wine, 
ahoouds,  barilla,  saffron,  silks.  The 
exportation  of  barilla  formerly  amount- 
ed to  100,000  ewt,  but  has  declined  to 
little  more  than  20,000  ewt,  from  its 
being  adulterated,  and  also  superseded 
by  artificial  soda.  The  imports  are, 
ngar,  coffee,  cotton,  linen  stuffs,  mostly 
fron  England  and  France.  The  yalue 
of  En^ish  direct  Intimate  imports  into 
Alicante  (1857)  was  £206,143— the  port 
having  been  risited  by  186  British 
shipe,  of  the  burthen  of  24,487  tons. 
Alkante  is  a  great  smuggling  centre, 
aad  the  contrabandistas,  those  armed 
and  bold  free-traders  of  all  times  and 
dimes,  sre  veiy  much  looked  up  to, 
sympathised  witii,  sided  and  overlooked 
hf  ill  here.  An  English  company  has 
been  formed  for  melting  and  refining  the 
rich  aigentiferous  lead  ores  of  Almagera 
sod  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Mux- 
da.  The  schools  for  the  lower  classes 
are  very  few  and  not  attended :  crime  is 
therefore  frequent— about  1  in  879 ;  and 
according  to  statistical  returns,  of  847 
hraogfat  for  trial,  780  were  able  neither 
to  read  nor  write,  and  the  Yalendan 
dialeet,  the  old  langue  d'oc,  is  still 
cfaiefiy  spoken  by  the  lower  and  many 
of  ihe  middle  elssses.    Agriculture  is 


veiy  backward,  and  although  the  ianner 
has  certainly  to  oontendagainst  drought, 
which  often  lasts  for  seven  and  nine 
months  in  the  year,  his  ignorance  and 
indolence  prevent  his  alleviating  this 
condition  by  making  more  pantaniM, 
canals,  weUs,  and  by  planting  trees— 
those  hated  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
peasant 

Sights. — Church  of  San  Kicolas  de 
Bari — Picture  Gallery  of  Marq.  del  An- 
golfEi— The  Castle— Elche. 

CTmreh  of  San  NicoHat  de  Bari,  the 
titulsr  saint,  'el  patron,'  of  Alicante, 
was  built  in  1616,  in  the  Herrera  style 
(Orseco-Roman).  It  is  of  very  good  pro- 
portions, well  conceived  and  executed, 
but  not  completed,  and  ornamented 
with  very  bad  taste.  The  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  is  very  indifferent ;  that  of 
Sta.  Clara  was  originally  founded  to 
receive  the  sacred  sudario,  '  one  of  the 
three  napkins  or  kerchiefs  with  which 
the  Yeronica  wiped  our  Saviour's  face 
on  his  way  to  the  Calvary.'  It  was 
brought  from  Rome  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  its  authenticity  is  undoubted 
by  the  Alicantinos,  who  hold  it  in  great 
veneration.  See,  for  more  details,  *  Di- 
sertacion  historico-dogmatica  sobre  la 
sagrada  Beliquia  de  la  serenisima  Faz,' 
etc.,  by  a  Jesuit  called  Fabiani  Murda, 
1768,  4to. 

Ftdure-Gfallery  of  Marq.  del  Angolfa. 
— ^Apply  to  this  nobleman's  house 
for  permit,  which  is  always  granted ; 
send  your  card  and  fix  a  time  for  call- 
ing. The  house  contains  some  fine 
rooms,  well  furnished,  and  the  walk 
covered  with  fine  old  tapestry.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  1000  pictures  of  Span- 
ish and  Dutch  schools.  His  Italian 
paintings  are  said  to  be  mostly  copies  ; 
but  there  are  some  good  Sneyders,  a 
copy,  said  to  be  a  study,  of  Rubens*  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp. 
Observe,  in  the  Spanish  school,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  by  Orrente^  a  soi-disant 
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Morillo,  and  a  Yiii^ii  and  Sleeping  Sa- 
yiour  by  Alo.  Gano. 

CadU. — ^To  see  it,  apply  with  card 
to  the  Gobemador.  The  Castillo  de 
Santa  Barbara  commands  the  town  and 
bay ;  its  sltoation  is  good,  bnt  the  con- 
tinued dilapidations  to  which  it  has 
been  subject  have  rendered  it  almost 
useless  for  defence,  and  of  no  interest 
to  the  military  tourist ;  it  is  composed 
of  four  emplaaamientoi  (plateaux),  the 
highest  of  which  overlooks  the  dty, 
and  is  strong.  It  is  about  400  ft.  high. 
The  castle  of  San  Fernando  crowns  on 
the  N.  side  the  cerro  (height)  of  Tosal, 
and  defends  that  position  which  com- 
mands the  fortress  ;  the  Isla  Plana,  on 
the  S.  of  the  city,  and  distant  3^ 
leagues  from  Cabo  de  Santa  Pola,  is 
1180  varas  long  by  600  wide,  and  de- 
fended by  the  Torre  de  San  Jos^ 

ArUiquiiies, — ^There  sre  no  antiqui- 
ties collected  at  Alicante  that  we  know 
of,  although  several  persons  possess 
coins,  medals,  etc.  Alicante,  never  re- 
markable in  history,  is  the  ancients' 
lUice,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Elche, 
and  has  sometimes  also  been  called 
Alona.  The  Lucentum  which  some  au- 
thors mention  as  the  former  name  of 
Alicante,  was  not  this  dty,  but  one 
situated  at  Tusal  de  Manises,  close  to 
Alicante,  where  many  ruins,  coins,  etc., 
have  been  found.  The  '  Cr^nica  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Alicante,'  by  Dr.  Don  Vic. 
Bendicho,  MS.  foL,  in  Acad,  de  laHis- 
toria,  D.  107,  dated  1640 ;  and  'Illice 
Ilustrada, '  begun  by  Malt^  and  finished 
by  Lorenzo  Lopez,  both  Jesuits — MS., 
very  scarce ; '  Lucentum,  hoy  Alicante,' 
proving  that  Lucentum  was  the  origin 
of  Tusal  de  Manises,  by  Pio  de  Saboya, 
Count  of  Lumiares,  Valencia,  1780,  4to, 
with  cuts  ;  '  De  la  Iglesia  de  Illice,  hoy 
Elche,'  by  Florez,  in  his  7th  vol.  of 
'Esp.  Sagrada ;'  'Becopilacion,'  etc,  by 
Sanz,  MS.,  in  Bib.  Nac.  (Coleccion  Bohl 
de  Faber). 


DiBEOTOBT. 

CantuU,— Of  England.—CoL  Barrie, 
Plaza  de  Ramiro,  a  very  old  resident 
here,  very  obliging,  and  much  re- 
spected. UwUed  States  of  Amerieok. — 
Mr.  Leech,  Calle  de  la  Princesa.  Bd- 
^ium.— T.  Carrey.  Dmrnaark. — A. 
Harmsen.  JTbZtoml— Arthur  Sal^ettL 
iViusia.-- Jasper  White  (one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  merchants 
in  this  town),  jfiusno.— Michaelis. 
SwedM.-^.  A.  Dahlander. 

JDoefon— Don  Vicente  Boman ;  speaks 
French.  Qoler,  the  best  apothecary. 
No  English  physician. 

Bankers,--Jwspet  White  snd  Go. 

EXCTTBSIOK  TO  ElOHS. 

A  visit  to  this  town  of  most 
Oriental  character,  situated  amid  a 
forest  of  pahns,  should  by  no  means  be 
omitted  ;  indeed,  it  is  worth  a  journey 
to  Alicanteu  The  distance  is  4  leagues 
(12  mUes)  from  the  town,  and  2  leagues 
(6  miles)  from  the  sea.  The  drive  is 
charming ;  for  though  the  country  is 
flat  and  never  green,  there  is  a  oompen- 
sating  novelty  and  picturesqueness 
about  the  ruddy  soil,  the  clumpe  of 
stately  palms  and  fig-trees  that  shade 
the  doors  and  avenues  to  Tangerine- 
looking  houses.  The  conveyance  is 
a  small  and  wretched  diligence,  or 
rather  covered  cart,  that  leaves  Ali- 
cante at  8  A.M.  and  returns  by  3  p.m.  ; 
fares,  20r.  to  go  and  come  back.  An- 
other diL  proceeds  to  Murcia,  and 
leaves  at  6  in  the  morning  ;  far^, 
berlina,  88r.,  interior,  32r.,  coup^  26r. 
It  is  very  tolerable  indeed;  there  is 
also  an  excellent  cal^e-and-four  at 
the  Hotel  Fonda  del  Vapor,  which  can 
take  four  persons  comfortably,  for  about 
150r.  There  are  also  small  omnibnaea 
and  tartanaa,  that  may  be  hired  for  a 
conventional  price;  time,  from  24  tc 
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3}  hman,  aooordingto  state  of  the  road, 
which  ii  not  good. 

Elehe,  eome  say,  was  origiiiaUy  the 
indent  Tllice,  but  aflnording  to  others, 
and  with  more  likelihood,  it  was  merely 
an  Arab  Tillage,  whose  name  in  Arabic 
wQfold  mean  itnmadw  (whirlwind,  and 
also  tomeoat,  deserter),  (see  'Tesoro de 
k  Lengna  CasteUana,'  by  Dr.  Sebast 
de  Coranubiasy  etc  It  is  situated 
close  to  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Y ina- 
lap6^  which  runs  through  it,  and  which 
oJled  into  existence  this  charming 
otsis  in  the  desert,  as  the  Arabs  used 
its  waters  with  their  usual  ingenuity 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  huertos  and 
palms.  The  works  to  insure  this  irri- 
gation to  the  plains  around  Elche  are 
i  ptaUmto  (marsh),  situated  about  8 
mOes  N.  of  the  town,  and  placed  across 
a  gofge  of  ihe  yinalap6  water ;  the 
wall  ^at  shnts  up  this  gorge  is  68  ft. 
3  in.  hig^  84  ft.  thick  at  its  base,  and 
26  ft.  at  the  summit,  thus  farming  a 
toTMe  of  2284  miles  long,  from  one 
hill  to  another.  The  town  is  long  and 
dean,  the  houses  whitewashed,  of  one 
or  two  storeys ;  the  roofs  flat,  with  few 
openings  on  the  streets,  and  nuMt  with 
a  patio  or  open  court  in  the  interior. 
The  costume  of  the  people,  their  fea- 
tures and  attitudes,  the  absence  of 
females  in  the  streets,  save  on  holidays, 
the  loity  stately  palms,  which,  like  so 
many  jets  of  Terdure,  spring  up  above 
the  roofis  between  the  edifices^  are  all 
Oriental  The  only  good  inn  is  Posada 
Kneva  de  Tadeo,  where  decent  beds 
sad  very  cheap  living  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, coupled  with  dvUity.  The 
population  is  about  20,000. 

Bii^hta.— There  is  little  to  see  in  the 
townitseU.  Th^  Ckuirth  qf  Sta.  Maria 
has  a  very  fine  portico ;  the  interior  is 
well  proportioned  and  not  over-oma- 
mcnted.  The  tabernacle  is  made  of 
predoQs  marbles,  with  an  efiSgy  of  the 
Yirgin  of  the  Assumption,  which  is 


held  in  great  veneration.  It  is  oftsD 
dressed  in  beantilul  rich  maatoi^  has 
several  fine  jewels,  and  is  even  a  landed 
proprietor,  for  the  finest  palms  sre  seen 
in  her  on^iards,  called  '  Huertoa  de  la 
Yiigen,'  over  the  entrance  of  which  is 
her  crown  and  monogram.  The  pro- 
duce goes  to  pay  for  the  dresses  and 
candles ;  and  tiie  priests  and  sextons, 
who  take  care  of  the  image,  have  mass 
said,  and  celebrate  undones  on  her 
spedal  festivals,  etc.  Do  not  omit 
ascending  the  bdfty  (eonipanario);  the 
hei^t  is  not  great,  though  the  steps 
are  much  worn  and  slippery.  The 
view  is  very  pleasing.  On  the  one  side 
is  seen,  in  the  distsnoe,  the  lagoon, 
or  albufera  of  Mche,  which  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Valencia,  but  equally  well 
stored  with  fish  and  game;  on  the 
other  are  the  Huertos  de  la  Virgen  and 
pehn  grounds,  the  tawny  barren  plains 
all  round,  and  below  the  many  hundred 
terraces,  each  a  perfect  picture.  From 
this  is  also  seen  the  CaUmdvrctf  now  a 
prison,  once  an  alcazar,  whose  tower  is 
crowned  by  two  bronze  figures  la^;er 
than  life,  representing  a  man  and  a 
chUd,  which,  by  hidden  combinations 
with  the  dock,  are  made  to  strike  the 
hours  and  the  quarters. 

Palm  Trees,— ^ow  proceed  to  visit 
the  gardens  dose  by ;  l^e  date-tree 
{Phanw  dactyhfem,  Linn.)  is  called 
here  palnura,  and  tiie  fruit  ddtil  To 
prosper,  they  require  this  sandy  soil, 
well  watered,  and  the  warm  genial 
atmosphere  ;  they  grow  very  wdl,  too, 
near  tbe  sea,  provided  it  be  about  the 
same  latitude,  and  are  an  importation 
probably  from  that  portion  of  Barbery 
where  they  abound  most^  and  which  is 
therefore  called  Biledulgerid.  In  Hol- 
land's '  Plinie,'  b.  ziii  c  4,  it  is  said 
'Date-trees  love  a  light  and  sandie 
ground,  and  specially  (for  the  most 
pert)  if  it  stand  much  npon  a  veine  of 
nitre   besides.'      The   Arabs  sow  the 
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ALICAmiB — ^EXCUBSIONa 


kernel  about  the  end  of  March,  bat 
thej  and  the  Spaniaidi  prefer  multi- 
plying them  from  the  dioots  taken 
from  tiie  roots,  or  jast  tmder  the  leaves; 
thej  are  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and 
watered  often  until  they  have  taken 
root  This  mode  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  female  plants  (which 
are  the  only  ones  that  yield  fruit),  as  a 
few  males  are  sufficient  to  fecundate  a 
whole  forest  When,  about  April  and 
Hay,  the  male  flowers  are  blooming, 
the  labourers  cut  these  ofE^  and  shake 
the  dust  (pollen  or  farina)  over  the 
females,  which  are  thus  impregnated. 
This  artificial  fecundation,  wMch  is  now 
being  experimented  upon  in  France,  to 
extend  it  to  com,  etc,  is  not  a  new 
discovery,  and  Theophrastos  mentions 
it  in  his  'History  of  Plants,'  while 
PHny  leaves  little  or  no  doubt  about 
it  This  would  show  that  the  ancients 
were  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  sexes 
in  plants  long  before  linnaus  and 
others. 

The  best  dates  are  the  yeUowish- 
coloured  ones.  They  ripen  about  No- 
vember, when  they  hang  in  rich  golden 
clusters  all  round  the  summit  It  ia 
curious  to  watch  the  dexterous  hor- 
Ulanos  (gardeners),  when  they  gather 
the  fruity  reaching  the  top  of  the 
branchless  trunk  by  means  of  a  rope, 
which  they  pass  loosely  round  their 
waists  and  the  trunk,  resting  on  it  all 
their  body  in  a  horizontal  position, 
while  their  bare  feet,  pressing  the 
tree,  tighten  the  rope,  and  thus  leave 
their  hands  free.  The  produce  li  abun- 
dant^  averaging  4  to  8  airobas  yesrly 
(though  some  exceed  15  and  20),  whi<ji 
are  sold  from  8r.  to  40r.  each.  The 
trunk  is  often  used  for  light  timber, 
and  is  very  hard,  firm,  and  almost  incor- 
ruptible.   There  is  scarcely  a  part  of 


the  tree  that  has  not  some  use,  although 
the  Arabs  derive  greater  vtiUtj  from 
them  than  the  Spaniards.  The  male 
leaves  or  palms  on  the  summit  are  tied 
together  from  April  to  June,  and 
blanched,  as  gardeners  say;  that  is, 
by  this  continued  compression,  they 
lose,  so  to  speak,  the  circulation  of 
their  sap  and  become  whitish.  They 
are  then  cut,  and  sold  separately  on 
Palm  Sunday — some  twisted  into 
shapes  of  crowns,  with  ribbons,  etc— 
and  when  blessed  by  the  priest  are 
hung  up  at  the  balconies  and  over  the 
doors,  and  taken  about  on  Palm  Sun- 
day processions. 

Pilgrims,  formerly,  as  is  known,  were 
holy  traveHerSf  who  visited  one  parti- 
cular shrine  and  then  returned  home, 
but  the  peUnur  made  it  his  sole  pro- 
fession to  visit  several  shrines,  and 
lived  on  charity ;  and  as  Jemaalem  was 
one  of  them,  they  used,  once  there,  to 
make  a  palm  staff  and  go  with  it  thence 
about  the  world. 

The  defective  palm-leaves  are  sent  to 
dgar  manufactories  to  be  converted  into 
cigarettes — often  mistaken,  together 
with  the  maise  leaf,  for  the  genuine 
Guatemala  pajillas.  The  annual  crop 
averages — Pahn-leaves  sold  on  Palm 
Sunday,  £2000  ;  dates,  £14,000.  This 
old  CathoUc  custom  is  tending  to  wearoft 
Visit  the  palm*plantation  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  palm-growers  at  Elehe, 
whose  name  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
highest  of  his  trees — Don  Gaspar  Bo- 
tella  de  Pomazes.  He  has  the  best 
nursery  here,  and  sells  them,  when  of 
8  to  5  years  old,  for  about  lOr.  to  12t. 
each,  journey  to  Alicante  included, 
whence  they  can  be  sent  to  Marseilles 
by  Lopez's  steamers  for  a  trifle.  Cotton 
is  grown  here,  but  in  smsU  and  insigni- 
cant  quantity. 
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ALMADEN 


Prormce  ol  Oiudad  JBeaL  Diooeae 
of  Tol€tbh-74Sl  inhab. 

Boates,  Gout. — 1.  From  Madrid, 
by  the  Madrid  to  Lisbon  lail  line ;  two 
tndns  a-day.  Book  throughout ;  ttme, 
8]  hn.  Faie8»  Ist  cl.,  165r.  91c. ;  2d 
cL  (no  2d  from  Madrid  to  Manzanarea 
by  mail  train),  127r.  S7c.  Bnffet  at 
Alcazar,  at  Manzanares.  Branch  line 
to  Cadiz ;  the  distance  between  Madrid 
and  k\rn»Am  ia — ^Madrid  to  Cindad 
Bea],63kiL;  Cindad  Real  to  Almaden, 
114 ;  total,  177  Idl.  A  branch  line  is 
ID  ooatemplation  between  Castnera  and 
GordoTB. 

1  From  GordoTa — riding — roads 
bad,  and  accommodation  worse. 


Ramie:  Cordova  toAlmmden,  riding, 
i8  letigtut,  3  days. 


Coidova  to  Villarta  . 
ViDaiitimi  del  Dnqne 
Vbo  de  los  Pedroches 
Santa  Eufemia 
Alaaden 


Leagues 
.  6 
•  5 


i8 


He  ride  is  over  a  wild  country,  in- 
teresting alike  to  botanist  and  miner- 
alogist Sleep  1st  night  at  Yillarta  ; 
2d  night  sleep  at  Viso  de  los  Pedrocbes. 
THe  first  day's  lide  is  through  the 
aenas  and  pine-forests.  At  Viso  there 
ia  abondant  mica-slate,  followed  by 
granite.  There  is  a  bridle-road  from 
Almaden  to  Seville,  by  Fnente  de  Can- 
tos, Aracena,  and  Bio  Tinto ;  distance 
■bout  50  leagues. 

Voxu — ^The  Posada  de  Domingo  (in- 
different). Get,  before  yon  leave  for 
Almaden,  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
mperintsndents  of  the  mines,  and  lodge 
in  some  private  house.  Tbe  Tillage 
U  perfeetly  uninteresting ;  a  good  hos- 


pital and  several  sehooli^  mining  and 
others. 

QtdokailTer  Mines.— The  quicksil- 
ver mines  of  Almaden  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  known  in  Europe,  as 
affording  most  curious  matter  of  in- 
formation to  sdenoe,  and,  what  is 
more,  as  the  richest  in  the  world. 
They  are  deemed  inexhaustible^  and 
are  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the 
State,  to  which  they  belong.  The 
principal  vein  or  flow  actually  worked 
is  about  25  ft  deep,  and  is  found  amid 
a  soil  composed  of  rocks  of  quartz  and 
strata  of  schist,  virgin  quicksilver  being 
also  found  in  pyrites  and  homstein ; 
265  metres  deep  have  been  already 
reached.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  aver- 
age, 10  per  cent  quicksilver.  The 
mines  produce  200,000  quintals,  out 
of  which  20,000  quintals  of  quicksilver 
are  extracted.  Kow,  deducting  ex- 
penses of  transport,  smelting,  etc.,  the 
net  revenue  is  about  £175,000,  the 
quintal  being  sold  for  £12.  The  mines 
employ  about  4000  men.  The  work 
goes  on  night  and  day.  The  arched 
stone  galleries  and  the  wells  called 
tomos  are  well  deserving  of  close  atten- 
tion ;  the  machinery  is  not  worthy  of 
thereat. 

Bocks  of  JReference, — 1.  Minas  de 
Almaden,'  by  Casimo  de  Prado;  Ma- 
drid, 1846. 

2.  Plans  and  Maps  of  the  Filones 
(veins)  of  Almaden,  in  Hoppensack's 
'  Ueber  den  Berghau  in  Spanien.'  1796. 

3.  'Details  G^olog.  sur  Almaden, 
par  Fzquerra  del  Bayo,'  Bull,  of  French 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  X.  p.  107  (1889). 

4.  'Sobre  las  Minas  de  Almaden,' 
by  Bafael  CaboniUas  in  'Analea  de 
Minas,' vol.  il868. 

5.  •  Diccionario,*  etc  by  Pascual 
Madoz,  etc,  voL^i^ .p,  J^l-ioOgle 
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ALMERIA. 


Ctpital  of  province  of  same  name. 
Popilation  27,080. 

Boutes,  ConT.— 1.  From  Granada  by 
Guadix ;  diatanoe,  25i  leagues.  There 
is  a  small  diligence  called  a  gondola, 
which  holds  eight  people,  and  performs 
that  journey  in  3  days,  stopping  at 
Guadix  for  tiie  first  night,  and  at  Y  enta 
de  Dolia  Maria.  For  the  road  to  Guadix, 
see  Murcia.  The  road  is  very  had, 
especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  often 
impracticable ;  it  is  also  uninteresting, 
though  the  Tillages  hare  all  soft,  roman- 
tic names  of  Moorish  origin,  such  as 
AlboIadu2,«  Alcubillas,  Gador,  Benaha- 
dux.  For  those  who  prefer  riding  we 
subjoin  another  itinerary. 

GroModa  to  Altmerut,  riding  \  distance,  9$\ 
i*»f*e*,  3  days,  or  a  ht^  onos. 

Leagues 
To  Fargue 

Huertos  de  Santillanas 
Cruz  del  Puerto 
Venta  del  Molinillo 


Diezma 

Venta  del  Rio  . 
Guadix     . 

Sleep. 
Ventorillo  del  Barranquillo 
OcaBa      .... 
Alcubillas 

Sleep. 
Gador      .... 
Benahadux 
Almeria  .... 


X* 
X* 

x^ 

3k 


X* 

3 

z 

2.  From  Murcia.  Unless  proceeding 
to  Guadix  to  wait  for  and  go  by  the 
above  No.  1  gondola,  we  know  of  no 
direct  service ;  if  ridkig;  stop  at  Baza, 
and  go  direct  across  to  join  the  No.  1 
road.  8.  From  Alicante  and  Cartagena, 
Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar,  there  are  ocoa- 
tunud  steamers  that  touch  at  Almeria ; 
they  are  advertised  in  local  papers,  and 
may  be  averaged  about  once  a  fortnight : 


time  by  steamer  from  Cartagena,    12 
hrs  ;  from  Malaga,  about  the  same. 

Inna. — Fonda  del  Siglo  ;  Fonda 
Francesa.  A  good  casino,  ''g6ndola," 
carriages  on  hire. 

General  Description. — Almexia,  the 
Al-Mariyat  of  the  Arabs,  is  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  and  in  a  valley  formed 
by  two  hills  crowned  by  a  castle  and  an 
alcazaba ;  it  is  surrounded  by  hig^h  'walls 
of  most  picturesque  appearance  that 
extend  from  the  sea  to  tiie  hill  ;  then 
follow  the  undulating  ground,  and  fix>ni 
the  valley  ascend  to  the  other  hill  and 
back  to  the  city.  These  walls,  with 
their  cubes  or  towers,  are  an  excellent 
specimen  of  medieval  and  Moorish  mili- 
tary architecture  and  engineering  ;  the 
forts  still  subsist,  though  the  Al-Kazaba 
is  in  ruins,and  the  Torrecn  ddHometiaje^ 
that  overlooks  yawning  precipices,  has 
better  escaped  the  unrelenting  hatred  of 
the  rival  Goth  and  of  time,  and  was  even 
repaired  in  the  15th  century.  Its  two 
Gothic  £Bi9ades  are  decorated  with  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and 
it'contains  several  low  and  sombre  halls 
and  corridors  with  miradores. 

The  province  of  Almeria  is  not  very 
prosperous,  and  yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
yields  plentifrd  crops  of  maize  and  com. 
At  Adra  the  sugar-cane  abounds  ;  at 
Albanchez  and  Rioja  excellent  oranges 
and  lemons  are  produced,  and  many 
varieties  of  American  fruits  grow  almost 
spontaneously  in  the  plains  around  Al- 
meria itselil  Several  very  rich  mines 
are  found  in  the  different  sierras  which 
intersect  it  in  every  direction.  In  that 
of  Gata,  E.  of  Almeria,  jaspers,  agates, 
basaltic  banks.  In  Sierra  Nevada,  W. 
of  the  province,  are  the  celebrated  quar- 
ries of  Macael  marble.  In  Sierra  Ca- 
breramay  be  found  antimony,  malachite, 
gypsum,  magnetic  iron,  etc    The  Sierra 
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Almagren,  £.  of  proyince,  teems  with 
silver. 

The  climate  is  proyerbiiilly  mild,  and 
winter  is  not  known,  except  in  the  ridge 
of  hills  to  N.,  where  snow  often  falls, 
and  the  cold  is  strongly  felt  The  heat 
is  excessiTe  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  under  18 
Cent  64  Fahr. 

Pnhlic  Schools  are  scarce  and  ill-at- 
tended ;  about  1. 40  per  cent  receive  any 
instiuction,  but  crimes  are  not  the  more 
freqaentfor  that^  being  the  consequences 
more  of  violent  passions  unrestrained 
than  of  sordid  views  and  premeditation. 

Almeria,  once  in  the  middle  ages  the 
liral  of  Malaga,  has  now  dwindl«l  into 
utter  insignificance,  and  the  only  sight  is 

The  OatliedraL—ThiB  edifice,  of 
aboat  the  md  of  the  15th  century,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  four  massive  and  once  formidably 
built  and  armed  towers  are  placed  at 
its  an^^  ;  the  apse  has  the  shape  of  a 
polygon,  and  its  walls  are  crowned  with 
battlements.  In  1517  the  warlike  chap- 
ter rebuilt  the  military  works,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  of  the  cathedral, 
spending  20,000  marvedis  upon  them  ; 
and  when,  on  September  22,  1522,  an 
earthquake  had  battered  the  whole  edi- 
fiice,  they  lost  no  time,  and  spared  neither 
money  nor  workmen,  in  repairing  their 
walls.  The  principal  facade  ia  placed 
between  two  buttresses  or  pilasters, 
that  bear  on  their  basements  alto-relievo 
angels  of  indifferent  execution,  with 
(^l&tals  compoeed  of  mascarons  and 
jorrosL  Between  them  runs  a  gallery 
with  arabesque  open  work  ;  the  portal 
is  effective  and  of  quadrangular  diape, 
lanch  and  ill  ornamented  ;  the  second 


or  upper  stage  is  ornamented  with  an 
imperial  escutcheon,  the  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  a  Virgin  in  a 
niche.  The  inUrior  belongs  to  thi 
period  of  Gothic  Decline,  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars  being  almost  Corinthian  in 
style.  In  a  chapel  situated  in  the  apse 
is  a  rich  marble  tomb  of  a  great  bene- 
factor of  this  church,  called  Fray  Diego 
de  y  lUola.  It  is  on  the  whole  of  meagre 
appearance.  The  sUUls  are  the  work  of 
Juan  de  Orea»  and  the  date  1558-60  ; 
they  are  elaborately  sculptured,  but 
without  much  skill  or  taste.  This 
church  has  no  definite  style,  but  is  rather 
a  medley  of  several. 

The  other  churches,  San  Domingo 
and  San  Pedro,  are  uninteresting. 

The  Bairio  de  los  Huertos  is  the  most 
populous. 

The  promenade  on  the  muelle  or  jetty 
is  pleasant^  and  the  view  from  it  of  the 
port  and  bay  picturesque. 

Books  of  lU/ermoe. — For  the  na- 
tural history  (mineralogy)  readers  may 
see  Ezquerra  del  Bayo's  notes  '  On  the 
Province  of  Almeria,'  in  '  Neues  Jahr- 
buch  flir  Mineralogie  und  Geologie' 
(von  Leombard  und  Broom),  1841,  p. 
335. 

1.  Pellic<$s  and  Haestres,  'Apuntes 
geognosticos  sobre  la  parte  Oriental  de 
laProv.  de  Almeria'  (*AnaI  de  Mines'), 
voL  ii  1841. 

2.  Paillette's  *  Appendice  au  H^moire 
sur  les  Minerals  de  plomb  des  environs 
de  Almeria'  'Ann.  des  Mines '(French) 
4th  series,  voL  ii.  p.  287  (1841). 

3.  In  the  'Boletin  Oficial  de  Minas»' 
p.  409, 1845;  Amatde  la  Torre's  *  Apun- 
tes Creog.  y  Mineros,'  etc.,  on  Granada 
and  Almeria,  etc 
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ANDALUSIA. 


The  kingdom  of  AndolaaUy  the  etpe- 
oUllj  fayonred  land»  La  Tierra  di 
Maria  SanUainM,  is  now  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  vis. — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Sevflle   .    478,920 

Cordova 

858,657 

Malaga.    446,659 

Jaen.    . 

862,466 

Oraaada     441,404 

Almeria. 

815,450 

Cadiz     .     891,805 

Huelva  . 

178.628 

Total    .    . 

2,489,841 

AU  these  provinces  are  under  the  judi- 
cial jurisdiction  of  the  Andiencias  of 
Seville  and  Granada,  and  ecclesiastically 
under  the  soiiragans  of  Seville  and 
Granada. 

They  constitute  a  capitania  general, 
whose  centre  is  Seville,  and  which  is 
subdivided  into  as  many  comandancias 
generales  as  there  are  civil  gobiemos 
or  provinces. 

Climate.— This  is  varied.  Granada 
and  Ronda  are,  from  their  altitude  and 
proximity  to  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, well  suited  for  the  summer 
months,  whilst  the  genial  temperature 
of  Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  etc.,  makes 
them  the  fittest  residences  for  winter. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  much  re* 
sembles  that  of  the  N.  and  portions  of 
the  W.  coasts  of  Africa,  from  which 
South  Andalusia  was  probably  severed 
at  Gibraltar  by  some  great  geological 
convulsion.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the 
palm,  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  citron, 
are  among  the  commonest  plants  ;  that 
com  and  barley  are  reaped  when  they 
are  just  about  to  flower  elsewhere,  and 
these  examples,  with  many  others,  will 
convince  our  readers,  if  they  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  climate 
Andalusia  has  been  most  especially 
favoured  by  Providence. 

The  cities  are  all  of  very  great  interest 
to  artist,  painter,  ecclesiologist,  and 
antiquary,  for  all  this  country  is  still 
full  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of 


taste,  grandeur,  and  engineering  skill 
which  the  Moors  erected  during  their 
sway  of  seven  centuries.  Seville  and  its 
alcazar,  cathedral,  and  giralda ;  Granada 
and  the  Alhambra  ;  Cordova  and  its 
wonderful  mosque,  cannot  fiedl  to  attract 
close  attention  and  untiring  admiration. 
As  for  the  picturesque,  Bonda  and 
Alhama,  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Alpnjarras, 
etQ.,  will  suffice. 

The  people  themsdvesarenotthe least 
interesting  feature  in  Andalusia  ;  they 
are  the  Iri^  the  Gascons,  the  Athenians 
of  Spain ;  with  them  all  is  gay,  light* 
wit,  love,  dolceferniente ;  lifeiapleasore, 
the  buU-fight,  pelar  la  pana,  puff  the  d- 
garrito.  Go  therefore  to  study  this  type 
whereit  isfoundinall  its  unsophisticated 
raciness.  Repair  to  the  fairs  which  are 
annually  held  at  Mairenaand  Ronda, 
where  you  will  see  the  mfl^Vaa  in  all  its 
glory,  and  sceneswiU  presentthemselves 
worthy  of  antique  vases  and  bassi-relievi 
— ^the  song  in  the  cortijo,  the  dance  on 
the  hera,  and  many  others.  They  have, 
withal,  their  dark  sides  of  eharacter — 
exaggeration,  superstition,  insurmount- 
able laziness,  and  middling  conrage 
when  massed  together ;  but  their  gene- 
rosity, verging  on  ostentation,  and  their 
gentlemanly  manners,  are  remarkable. 
However  low  in  station,  the  Andaluz 
may  be  'canaille,'  but  he  cannot  be 
vulgar  ;  for  that  is  never  to  be  found 
where  tiiere  is  a  blue  heaven,  a  bright 
glowing  sun,  no  starving^  and  a  guitar 
The  beauty  of  the  women  is  proverbiaL 
In  a  word — 

La  term  moHe  e  lieta,  e  dilettosa, 
Simili  a  se  gli  abitacor  produce. 

The  excellent  methods  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  introduced  by  the  Arabs 
have  been  neglected,  and  here  are  seen 
despoblados  or  wastes,  some  of  2  or  8 
leagues  in  extent,  where  not  a  house 
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not  a  beast  or  tree^  aara  the  lentiak  and 
palmito^  are  to  be  seen.  The  principal 
riTera  are  the  Guadalquivir  (the  Bstis 
OliTifera  of  Martial),  which  has  for  tri- 
batariea  the  Sanlncar,  Biar,  HaelTa, 
and  &e  Gonil ;  the  Goadaira,  which 
the  Bummer  beat  dries  up  every  year  ; 
the  Gaadalete,  which  flows  through  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz 
in  an  almost  parallel  direction  to  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada^  and  whose  course  is  of  about 
400  milea.  The  mountains  are — ^the 
Sierra  Kevada^  Sierra  Morena  (the 
Kontes  Mariani  of  the  ancients),  and 
their  ramifications.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  these  provinces  is  very  great,  and 
Tarshish  was  the  Eldorado  to  which 
Solomon  used  to  send  his  ships  for  gold 
and  silTer.  It  was  called  also  Turde- 
tania  before  the  Carthaginians  founded 
coloniea  on  all  its  shores  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tartessus  is  indifferently 
applied  to  Cadiz  or  Gadir  (Avienus),  to 
several  other  cities^  and  even  to  the 
BcetisofStrabo(pil48).  TheTarshiah 
of  Scripture  was,  according  to  Betham, 
Bochart,  Florez,  and  others,  applied  to 
all  the  S.W.  region  from  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  Straits.  The  Bomans 
drove  away  the  Carthaginians,  and  it 
became  a  senatorial  province  after  the 
capture  of  Seville  by  Julius  Cosar  (48 
B.a)  Under  the  Bomans,  the  cities  of 
£cij%  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Italica, 
etc,  rose  to  great  importance.  At  the 
down&ll  of  the  Boman  Empire^  the 
y andala,  on  their  way  to  Africa,  sacked 
the  cities  and  burned  the  crops.  Bsetica 
then  took  the  name  of  Yandalusia, 
wMch  vras  preserved  by  the  Arabs  when 
they,  in  their  turn,  invaded  it ;  though 
some  aathors  derive  the  name '  Belfid-al- 
Andalosh,'  from  the  'Land  of  the  West.' 
It  then  becamean  empire  called  the  Kali- 
fate  of  Cordova.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Umnieyah  dynasty,  Andalusia  was  di- 
vided into  ihe  kingdoms  of  Granada, 
Yaen,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  of  which  the 


first  was  the  last  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  who  added  these 
kingdoms  to  that  of  CastQe. 

Travelling  is  easy  now.    We  suggest 
the  following  routes  :— 

xrt  Ta$tr,  coming frvm  MMbrid—^prmg  or 


Cordova 
SevUle 
Jerez  . 


Gibraltar 

Rooda 

Malaga 

Alhama 

Granada 

Jaen    . 

Madrid 


.  R.  adayn 

.  R. 

.       .  R. 

.       .  R. 

.  St.,  riding 

.       .  Ridioff 

.  Ride  &  d.,  or  r.  ft  d. 

.       .  Ride 

.       .  Ride. 

.  D. 

.  D.  and  r. 

9d  Tour,  from  GUrmUmr  atwiding  tkt  ride. 

Cadiz  .       .       .       .  St.  X  day  to  visit  it. 

i^.  '       '       '       •    5»  *  J' 
Seville.        .        .       .    R.,  3  days       „ 

Cofdova  .       •        .  R.  3  days  „ 

Aodi:ijar  .       .        .  R.  x  day  „ 

Jaen    .  .       .       .  g  «    ,,  „ 

Granada  .       .       .  D.  5  days  „ 

Malaga  •       .       .  R.,  x  day 

Gibraltar  ...  St. 

This  portion  of  Spain  may  thus  be 
easily  visited,  and  at  the  seaports  and 
Seville  the  constant  flow  of  English 
visitors  has  introduced  comforts.  The 
Jined  Moorish  morwmoiUs  are  at — ^Ist, 
Granada;  2d,  Cordova;  Sd,  SeviUe. 
Ths  finest  ehwnhes  are  at  —  1st, 
Seville;  2d,  Granada;  Sd,  Jaen  ;  4th, 
Malaga.  The  most  pidwrisque  scenery 
at— let,  road  between  Gibraltar  and 
Bonds ;  2d,  road  between  Malaga  and 
Granada,  by  Alhama,  and  also  by  Loja, 
Lanjaron,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  Motril, 
and  Gibraltar.  With  respect  to  mines, 
forests,  and  sgriculture,  we  must  draw 
attention  to  the  copper-mines  of  Bio 
Tinto,  the  quicksilver  at  Almaden, 
pbosphate  of  lime  at  Logiosan,  lead  at 
Linares,  marbles  of  Macael  and  Pur- 
chena,  lead  at  Adra,  iron  at  Marbella ; 
the  forests  of  Segura,  the  sugar-cane 
plantations  of  General  Concha  between 
Marbella  and  Gibraltar,  the  vines  of 
Jerez,  the  raisin-making  at  Malaga,  the 
saHnas  of  Cadiz.  The  dress  is  most 
picturesque,  but  too  well  known  to  need 
description.      ^  ,  ,,^^  .^  ^ ^ ^^-^ 
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ARAGON. 

(the  SPANISH  PYRENEES.) 


This  former  Seino  (kingdom)  has  been 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of 
Zanigoza,  Huesca,  and  Teruel,  which 
sum  np  a  population  of  880,648  inhabit- 
ants. Its  nucleus  was  the  former  king- 
dom of  Sobrarbe  (Sobre-Arbe),  which, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees,  occupied  a  space  of  12  leagues 
long  by  10  wide.  To  this  and  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias  the  vanquished 
Goths  fled  for  refuge.  Here  in  time 
several  petty  states  arose,  the  prize  of  a 
bold  chieftain  ;  and  in  the  11th  century 
Sancho  II.,  whose  sway  now  extended 
over  Aragon,  which  had  grown  out  and 
around  Sobrarbe  and  ITavarra,  gave  these 
separately  to  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Bamiro,  thus  became  the  first  king.  It 
was  in  the  12th  century  annexed  by  mar- 
riage to  Catalonia,  and  was  governed  by 
its  counts  tmtil  1479,  when  the  mar- 
riage took  place  of  its  king,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  with  Isabella  of  Castile. 
The  Arsgonese  have  been  remarkable  in 
history  for  their  love  of  independence 
and  public  liberty,  and  a  law  in  the 
fueros  of  Sobrarbe  was  to  the  effect  that 
'  whenever  the  king  should  infinnge  the 
fueros,  any  other  might  be  elected  in  his 
stead,  even  should  he  be  a  Pagan. '  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  limited  by 
that  of  the  justida,  or  high  magistrate, 
named  by  the  people  to  watch  over 
their  liberties,  and  who  was  the  link 
between  the  king  and  the  popular 
assemblies. 

Aragon  is  a  most  fertile  country, 
though  sadly  depopulated.  Rivers  in- 
tersect it  in  all  directions,  and  there  are 
plains  of  considerable  beauty  around 
several  large  towns.  Com,  barley,  the 
dive,  and  the  vine,  are  much  and  very 
successfully  cultivated.      The  woollens 

"  Venasque  and  Albarracin  are  good, 


and  the  silkworm  has  of  late  been  very 
successfully  introduced.  The  mineral 
riches  are  not  very  important.  The 
principal  mining  districts  are  : — 

Terud— culphur. 

Tones,  Rcmoliiioi — lalL 

Grnstau,  Graus— coali. 

Jaca,  Canfninc,  Hccfan    marblea. 

Alcanu-Hdum. 

Cetrillas,  Daroca— jet. 

Almoioa,  Torres,  Nogucia    copper. 

Calcena,  Venasque,  Bidsa— silver. 

Zoma,  Venaique,  Salient    lead 

The  Aragonese  are  a  cold,  serioTU, 
obstinate,  daring  race.  There  is  little 
or  no  industry,  letters  and  arts  are  nei- 
ther studied  nor  practised ;  thej  are 
solely  agriculturists,  soldiers,  sports- 
men, smugglers,  and  guenilleros  jpar  ev- 
cdlence.  The  Spanish  Pyrenees  are  to 
the  traveller  one  of  the  many  hidden 
treasures  in  Spain,  for  they  have  seldom 
been  trodden  save  by  the  smuggler, 
the  flying  Carlist,  and  the  buck  or 
izard.  The  scenery  is  very  grand,  the 
plants  met  with  of  great  variety,  and 
some  species  little  known.  There  is 
good  sport  and  angling  ;  the  bear,  the 
wolf^  and  the  cabn  montesa  or  izard 
(ibex),  abound.  Trout  and  salmon 
thrive  unmolested,  and  there  is  here  a 
virgin  land  alike  for  geologista^  alpen- 
stocks, and  artists.  The  best  season  to 
visit  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  smmner 
and  spring.  The  latter  must  be  avoided 
by  moimtaineers,  on  account  of  the 
avalanches. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  JOoca, 
Jalon,  Cinca,  Gdllega.  The  cities  in 
Aragon  have  no  very  great  interest  for 
the  artist,  and  Aragon  has  prodnced 
but  very  few,  and  mostly  indiffioent, 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  The 
finest  churches  are  at  Zaragoza  and 
Huesca;  the  cities  are  poor  in  monn- 
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mesti,  and  those  of  little  impottuioe. 
Zangon  nerertheleai  has  a  gnat  eaehet 
of  the  16th  and  17th  ee&tnriea.  We 
shall  adviae  the  genenl  tourist  to  limit 
his  nnt  to  Zaragosa,  and,  majhe,  Hn- 
esca ;  the  eodesiologist  can  extend  his 
isrestigaionf  to  Jaca,  Temel,  Daroca, 
fiarbaslDro.  The  railroad  crosses  the 
moct  interesting  portion  of  Aragon;  the 
earretena,  or  h^h  roads^  are  yerj  ill 
kept;  the  monntain-paaes,  often  im- 
practieaUe^  requiring  a  guide ;  and  ae- 
eomniodatioiis  limited  to  hovela  and 
misaiUe  poswdas  (inns).  For  rontes 
acnw  the  Pyrenees  and  mountain- 
paaaea^  heights,  etc.,  see  Zaragoza  and 
Baicekna,  and  Jaca,  Yenasque,  Can- 
fant,  Barbaatro,  Hueaca*  etc 

The  Pyienean  range  in  its  largest 
extent  stretches  from  Gape  Creux  on 
the  Meditenaaean  to  Cape  Finistenre 
on  the  Qalician  eoast»  a  distance  of 
aboDt  650  miles^  comprising  the  Astu- 
rian  poitionsy  as  well  as  isthmian  part 
of  the  diain,  which  latter  fSrams  the 
mountain -widl  dividing  Spain  from 
Fiaace ;  the  mean  altitude  of  this  is 
6000  ft,  the  maximum  height  is  at- 
tained almost  midway  where  the  Pic 
de  N^thon  rises  11,168  ft.  above  the 
8ea»  Between  this  and  the  Pic  du 
Midid'Ossan,  70  m.  W.,  are  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  chain,  many  of  them 
ahove  10,000  ft.,  and  four  or  Ave  little 
inferior  to  Pie  de  K^thou*  From  a 
comparatiye  survey  of  the  chain  on  the 
Spaniah  and  French  sides»  it  will  be 
aeen  that  while  four-fifths  of  the  waters 
that  rise  on  the  French  side  have  their 
ootponriDg  in  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  as 
tribatsziss  of  the  Adonr  and  Garonne, 
all  the  streams  on  the  Spanish  side  are 
received  by  the  Ebro  and  flow  into  the 
Mediterxanean.  The  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  Spanish  frontier  are  Monte 
Perdido  (Hont  Perdu),  10,094 ft.;  the 
granite  peaks  of  Posets,  ll,0i6  ft  ; 
I  ud  K^thon,  11,168   ft.     From  the 


higher  mountains  spurs  are  thrown  out 
on  either  side  20  or  80  m.  towards  the 
plain.  There  are  but  five  carriage- 
roads  across  the  chain,  all  lying  to  tiie 
extreme  £.  or  W.  The  gaps  (puertos), 
with  their  French  equivalents,  eol, 
briekt,  hcurqus^  etc,  in  the  main  wall 
between  the  two  countries  are  generally 
higher  than  the  ordinary  Alpine  passes, 
and  present  exceedingly  wild  andgrand 
scenery;  the  cirques  or  &rle$,  large 
natural  rocky  basins,  have  a  peculiar 
beauty  not  to  be  found  in  the  Alps  ; 
but  on  the  Spanish  side^  being  destitute 
of  snow,  by  reason  of  the  steeper  de- 
clivity on  this  side,  they  do  not  present 
the  same  aspect  with  those  on  the 
French  side.  The  scenery,  on  the 
whole,  together  with  the  dress  of  the 
peasants,  the  style  of  houses  and 
churches,  the  botany,  etc.,  tend  to 
establish  a  curious  but  real  contrast 
between  the  two  sides.  There  is  better 
sport  in  the  Spanish  J^renees ;  and  the 
mineral-springs,  of  which  Panticosa  is 
the  most  celebrated,  are  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  those  issuing  on  the  French  side; 
but  the  want  of  communications,  the 
wretched  accommodationatthe  itablisse^ 
nunt§,  and  absence  of  the  most  ordinary 
comforts,  are  all  so  many  drawbacks  to 
a  journey  through  the  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees. We  have  at  '  Bareelana '  enu- 
merated the  most  important  rontes 
frmn  the  French  Pyrenees  on  that  side 
into  Catalufia,  and  describe  at  Zara- 
goza those  which  comprise  the  main 
routes  leading  to  Aragon  and  Kavarre ; 
the  former  therefore  treating  of  the  E., 
andthelatterof  the  W.  range.  The  ex- 
cursions do  not  usually  exceed  four  daya 
The  best  and  safest  guides  to  con- 
sult»  and  from  which,  besidea  personal 
experience,  we  have  derived  the  above 
information,  are--Dr.  Lambron's  excel- 
lent and  detailed  work  on  the  '  Pyre- 
nees of  Luchon ' ;  the  portable^  concise, 
and  most  practical  '  Guide  to  the  Pyre* 
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naei^'  wUcli  ma  written  especially  for 
the  use  of  monntaixieers  by  Charles 
Packe,  Esq.,  with  maps,  diagramB,  etc., 
and  Joaane's  '  Itin^iaire  Descriptif  et 
EQatoriqne  des  PyrAn^'  1  toL,  with 
maps. 

Drem  or  CoBbwms  cf  (ke  Aragonese. 
— >It  is  not  unlike  the  Yalencian,  and 
differs  firom  any  other  in  Spain.  The 
men  wear  knee-breeches,  generally  of 
the  common  cotton  velvet  called  pcmct, 
ornamented  abont  the  pockets  and  ex- 
tremities with  filigree  bnttons  and  old 
medios  reales  in  silver,  bine  woollen 
stockings  and  sandals.  The  npper 
man  is  clad  in  a  black  velvet  waistcoat, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  a  coat  or 
jacket,  decorated  also  with  filigree  but- 
tons, and  very  short,  so  as  to  show  the 
wide  sHk  or  cotton  red  or  vivid  blue 
figa,  which  is  a  whole  9ae  de  voyage, 
containing  and  concealing  cigars,  na- 
vigas,  money,  etc  The  dondied  hat 
is  not  often  worn,  and  a  coloured  ker- 
chief is  fastened  like  a  band  or  diadem 
round  their  foreheads,  leaving  the  upper 
portion  alfresco;  the  mantas  in  which 
they  are  most  graoefiQly  draped  are  of 


various  colours,  white  streaked  with 
blue  and  black  being  much  worn.  The 
women's  dress  is  not  nearly  so  pictiiT* 
esque  nor  complicated  ;  it  is  veiy  like 
that  of  the  Catalonian  women.  Ob- 
serve their  antique  ear-ringa^  croeses, 
rosaries,  etc 

Books  of  Srferenee. — ^1.  '  Anales  de 
la  Corona  de  Aragon,'  by  Ger.  ZaritR, 
Chronistadd  Reino,  Zaragoza,  Bermoz, 
1562,  fol  Two  other  editions  of  1610 
and  1669-70,  found  in  several  public 
libraries.  It  is  the  most  important 
work  ever  written  on  Aragon,  fall  of 
erudition,  f^  from  bombast,  excelling 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  trustworthy 
sources. 

2.  Argensola's  excellent  sequel  to 
Zurita's  'Anales,  Zaragoza,  Lanaja,' 
1630,  foL  The  author  is  a  standard 
dassical  Spanish  historian.  The  in- 
formation is  reliable. 

8.  '  Historia  de  la  Eoonomia  Politics 
de  Aragon,'  by  Asso  del  Bio,  Zatagoo, 
Magallon,  1798.  Contains  curious  and 
accurate  information  respecting  the 
ancient  legislation,  wealth,  etc.,  of  this 
reino. 
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Prov.  of  iftokirk^Popttlation,  5197. 
(1857). 

Bontes. — From  Madrid  by  rail ; 
time,  1^  hr.  by  mail  train,  and  14  hr. 
by  ordinary  train.  It  is  on  the  line 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante  and  Valencia; 
distance,  SOi  m. ;  fares,  Ist  d.,  21  r. 
75c. ;  2d,  16r.  75c. ;  8d,  lOr.  60c  Five 
trains  a-day,  and  one  or  two  more  during 
the  Jornada  (the  season  when  the  Court 
resides  there).  From  Toledo,  distance, 
42  ka  ;  fares,  1st  cL,  17r.  25c;  2d, 
18r.  25c  ;  Zd,  7r.  76c  ;  time,  1  hr. 
16  min. ;  two  trains  a-day.  From 
Alicante  and  Valencia,  dist  407  kil., 
and  444  kiL 


Hotels,  Houses. — ^At  station,  a  mid- 
dling buffet;  Fonda  (Hotel)  de  lot 
cuMbro  NaciffMS,  formerly  de  la  Befftfut, 
kept  by  this  well-known,  good-hu- 
moured, and  extortionate  hostess.  The 
situation  is  not  good,  as  to  neach  the 
gardens  the  square  is  to  be  crossed, 
which  is  no  joke  when  the  thermometer 
is  80*  Fahr.  Rooms  decent ;  cooking 
pretty  good  ;  private  eabinets.  Fonda 
de  EmbajadoreSj  kept  by  Suarez»  a  con 
cierge  at  the  Palace  of  Araojuez,  situ- 
ated in  a  street,  but  very  close  to  gar- 
dens ;  clean  and  cool  in  summer 
fire-places  in  winter ;  a  restaurant ; 
civil  people  ;  chaiges  moderate     Fonda 
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de  los  )filan«68  eontigaons ;  view  on 
thegirdens.  There  are  houses  to  let 
dving  the  season. 

Hvni  Cairriagts,  —  Caliches,  very 
good,  with  two  horses ;  a  stand  dose  to 
the  Utter  Fonda ;  fares,  16r.  the  first 
hr.,  14r.  the  second,  and  foUowing; 
lOr.  the  course,  if  within  the  village  or 
from  station,  where  there  are  omnibnses 
also  during  the  summer  only. 

ite-O/Ew.— Open  from  7  to  11.80 
A.X.,  and  from  7  to  11  p.m.  Letters 
deliTcred  at  9  A.M.  and  10  P.M.,  and  an 
extra  deliverf  during  Queen's  stay  at 
12  JLM.  Letters  leave  at  6  A.M.  and 
9.15  A.1L,  and  an  extra  ditto  at  8  P.M. 

Telegraph  at  the  station. 

Oeneral  Deaoription.— The  illustri- 
ou  and  wealthy  Order  of  Santiago  held 
lerenl  large  estates  sitcutted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagna,  of  which  the  finest 
was  an  aldea,  called  Aianzael  or  Aran- 
zaeje,  happily  placed  at  the  confluence 
of  tiie  Tagos  and  Jarama.  Trees  were 
planted,  vines  and  olives  cultivated, 
and  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
palace,  a  villa,  partaking  of  both  the 
convent  and  tlie  castle,  was  erected  in 
the  15th  century,  by  the  Uaestre  of  the 
Order,  Snares  de  Figuero&.  When  the 
Maestzanza  was  incorporated  to  the 
crown,  it  became  the  temporary  summer 
residence  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  the 
Ml  was  a  very  fiavourite  resort  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  her  promenades.  Charles 
V.  improved  the  paUce,  purchased  land 
and  kept  it  up  for  shooting.  Under 
Philip  II.  several  additions  were  made 
V  the  architects  Toledo  and  Herrera. 
The  marshes  of  Ontigola  were  con- 
Tcrted  into  a  lake  now  pompously 
called  a  mar  (a  sea)  ;  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  and  a  regal  residence  as  fiir 
back  as  1575.  Two  consecutive  fires 
destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
palace,  when  Philip  Y.  caused,  in  1727, 
a  new  set  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
imitation  of  the  Louis  XIY.  style,  and 


the  older  and  remaining  portions  be* 
came  absorbed  in  the  new  works. 
One  Pedro  Caro  was  the  architect  of 
this  Spanish  Fontaineblean,  which  is 
as  inferior  to  its  model  (thoogh  even 
this  one  is  no  gem)  as  La  Graiga 
(excepting  the  ganiens)  is  below  Yer- 
sailles.  Fernando  YI.  improred  on  it, 
and  Charles  IIL  added  the  two  salient 
aisles  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
facade. 

The  village  was  built  after  an  imprea- 
Jim  cIs  royo^  of  Marquis  Qrimaldi,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  embassy  to 
the  Hague.  It  was  a  ludicrous  idea  to 
apply  Dutch  azehitectare  to  a  Spanish 
climate,  and  the  effect  is  curious,  cold, 
and  unpleasant  The  streets  are  per- 
fectly straight,  very  wide,  and  treeless, 
and  formed  by  miserable  hooses,  all  on 
the  same  plan,  two  storeys,  small  win- 
dows without  shutters,  and  low  roofs. 
The  Court  resides  here  every  year  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  when  it  in  the  namm 
of  Arai^jues,  and  ministers,  empleados, 
and  many  ambaasadora^  come  here  and 
take  lodgings.  Several  people  -have 
recently  built  villas  around  or  dose  to 
the  gardens,  the  best  being  that  of 
Selior  Salamanca,  the  Spanish  Hudson, 
who  made  the  first  railway  in  Spain  (that 
of  Araiguez).  The  villas  of  Marshal 
Narvaez,  Count  of  Oftate,  Marquis  of 
Miraflores,  are  also  lions  of  the  place, 
but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  seeing. 
The  only  sights  here  are  :— 

The  Palaoe. — Apply  for  permit  to 
Sefior  Intendente  del  Real  Sitio,  Selior 
Yalera,  who  lives  in  Calle  del  Almibar ; 
but  as  there  are  fixed  da3rs  in  the  week, 
and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble,  Suarez  of 
Hotel  de  las  Infantas  will  obtain  leave ; 
fee  to  porter  who  shows  the  palace, 
from  20r.  to  40r.  The  principal  fagade 
is  the  best,  and  is  not  wanting  in  good 
proportions  and  effect  The  facade 
towards  the  parterre  is  something  b<w 
tween  a  poorhouse  in  Holland  ^ 
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convent  or  labrik.  The  ntoation  is 
chaiming,  as  it  is  soirounded  by  regal 
avenues  of  stately  elms  and  sycamores, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tagns  and 
Janma,  which  form  small  islands  here 
and  there^  clothed  with  treeSi  a  fine  cas- 
cade boiling  down  dose  under  the  win- 
dows. The  vninioT  is  very  indifferent, 
and  the  fdmitoze,  numberless  clocks 
and  candelabra,  belong  to  the  stiff  un- 
meaning Greco-Bonum  style,  adopted 
by  Charles  lY.  and  Ferdinand  YII. 
lliere  are  a  few  pictures  by  Jordftn,  as 
the  Spaniards  call  Lucca  Giordano, 
alias  Lucca  Fa  Presto  ;  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  scenes  from  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Orpheus 
and  Apollo^  Bathsheba  and  Juditii,  by 
Gonrado  Bayeu ;  several  frescoes  l^ 
Kengs,  Amiconi,  and  other  worthies 
of  the  worst  period  of  Spanish  painting 
There  is»  nevertheless,  a  fine  Titian  in 
the  chapel,  repreeenting  the  Annunci- 
ation of  the  Yixgin,  which  the  master 
gave  to  Charles  Y.  Th^CfabineUdela 
China  ii  the  most  elegant  boudoir  that 
could  be  dreamed  of  in  Belgravia ;  the 
walls,  doors,  ceilings,  are  all  fitted  up 
with  Capo  di  Monte  porcelain,  in  high 
relief.  This  gem  was  placed  here  by 
Charles  III.  The  colours^  composition, 
and  execution  are  wonderfril ;  the  artist, 
JoaiGrio(?).  It  is  dated  1762.  There 
are  two  rooms  in  the  Alhambraic  style. 
In  the  queen's  dupaeho  there  is  a  good 
Teniers,  and  her  toilet-room  has  some 
mosquettine  and  large  mirrors. 

Caaa  dol  Iiabrador. — A  special  per- 
mit to  see  this  other  palace,  to  be  ob- 
tained as  before.  MrAM^twribeyopens 
all  these  gates  and  doors.  This  fiEurm- 
house,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an 
affected  modesty,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a 
palace,  and,  though  small,  is  better  fur- 
nished than  the  laiger  one ;  but;  unlike 
the  Escorial  Ceil,  which  is  a  suite  of 
stately  rooms,  this  CoUa{f€  is  a  series  of 
boudoirs — a  Petit  Trianon,  built  by 


Charles  IIL»  and  worthy  of  a  Pompa- 
dour. The  ceilings  are  all  painted  by 
Zacarias  Yelasquez  (not  ih$  great  man), 
Lopez,  an  B.  A.,  ICaella,  etc.  The 
walls  of  the  back  staircase  are  painted 
with  scenes  and  personages  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  ^e  dress  of  the  period 
and  other  details  are  the  only  interesting 
feature.  On  the  top  is  figured  a  balcony, 
on  which  are  leaning  the  handsome  wife 
and  children  of  the  painter,  Zac  Yelas- 
quez. The  bannister  on  the  front  stair- 
case contains  £8000  value  of  gold,  and 
the  marbles  over  the  doors,  etc.,  are  very 
fine.  The  ceiling  of  large  saloon  re- 
presents the  four  parts  of  tiie  world,  by 
Maella.  There  are  some  fine  Sevres 
vases,  anda  chair  and  table  in  malachite, 
a  present  of  Prince  Demidoff's,  valued 
at  about  £1500.  Yisit  the  gaimeU  de 
platina,  inkid  with  this  metal,  ivory, 
and  ebony ;  and  the  one  next  to  it, 
where  mirrors  have  been  profusely 
placed  where  they  are  least  required. 
There  are  beautifiilly-embroidered  silks 
and  damasks  on  the  walls,  representing 
views  in  Italy  and  Greece,  marines,  etc. 
The  ceilings  and  doors  are  very  low. 

Oardens.— 2>s  la  /«2a.— Those  so 
called  are  situated  arotmd  the  larger 
palace.  They  were  originally  laid  out 
under  Philip  II.,  and  an  idea  of  their 
style  at  that  epoch  may  be  formed  from 
the  picture  taken  of  them  by  Yelasquez, 
now  in  the  Boyal  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
under  Kos.  145  (representing  the  Last 
Fountain  in  the  Garden  de  la  Isla),  and 
540  (representing  the  Avenue  or  Calle 
de  la  Beina).  Much  was  modified  after- 
wards in  the  Lendtre  style  of  Yersailles ; 
now  they  are  in  great  neglect  and  weedy, 
the  fountains  mostly  dry;  and  one 
Monsieur  Lederc,  the  actual  head  gar- 
dener, does  little  more  than  sow  lye- 
grasa;  and  make  narrow  walks  and 
plots.  There  are  some  magnificent 
ekns  and  planes,  of  the  species  Ulma 
nigra  and  Platantu  orientalit  (Linn.) 
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Th6Be  trees  (origmajly  brought  from 
England)  were  once  as  great  rarities 
here  as  the-orange  ti«e,  l^e  olive,  and 
the  palm  would  be  in  a  garden  at  Wind- 
sor or  Kensington.  Fmierre, — The 
Foantain  of  Hercules^  with  theoolnmas 
of  Caipe  and  Abyla  (Gibraltar  and 
Ceata) ;  round  the  pedestal  are  scnlp- 
tored  the  labonis  of  the  god,  and  above 
hia  statae  and  Anteoa.  The  Fountavru 
^  Bacduu,  de  la  Alea^/a,  are  of  in- 
different ezecntdon.  Close  to  the  ma- 
pension  bridge  isalaige  English-looking 
floor-mill,  the  property  of  Mr.  Drake 
dd  Outillo,  Marquis  of  Y egamar.  In 
the  Oardau  del  FHndpe,  where  the 
Ouadd  Labrador  is  sitaated,  the  treea 
are  also  very  fine,  and  make  of  Aran- 
jnez  a  ftTiarfnw^g  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  dosty  scordied-np  desert  wherein 
Madrid  u  placed,  and  to  which  the 
foreign  residents  at  Madrid — ^for  the 
Spaniard  is  no  lover  of  trees  and  n»— 
escape  at  times  to  breathe  in  summer, 
and  hear  the  ehoiiB  of  sweet-tongued 
nightjngalca,  a  ftwia  avia  for  Madrile&os. 
There  are  some  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  edoseal  elma.  Yisit  the  Islas 
AmffrifSTtas,  peopled  with  several  in- 
teresting species  imported  from  America 
under  Charles  IIL  The  usual  cockney- 
iied  memiaSku  ruaoM,  and  suiuu,  grot- 
toe^  kiosksi  fountains,  labyrinths,  etc., 
fonnd  in  the  gardens  of  that  period  of 
bed  taste,  abound  alao  here.  On  the 
haolu  of  the  river,  which  flows  some- 
what rapidly,  are  some  paddocks  of  the 
crown,  where  the  cream-coloured  Aran- 
jnez  breed  are  reared,  and  also  several 
camels,  llamas,  etc.  According  to  the 
journal  kept  by  Lord  Auckland,  am- 
hassador  to  Charles  IIL,  there  was 
great  animation  here;  at  that  time,  the 
Gonrtandministersdined  between  twelve 
tad  two  o'clock,  and  drove  to  the  CaUe 
de  la  Beina  at  live,  in  landaus  drawn 
by  six  or  ten  mules,  and  four  footmen 
behind.     There  waa  much  shooting, 


hunting  balla,  and  intrignes^  and  ft«- 
quent  exhibitionaof  horsemamsfaipcalled 
par^a$,  where  the  princes  and  young 
nobleman  played  the  meet  prominent 
part,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  or 
12,000  spectators.  The  horses,  to  the 
sound  ci  music,  formed  into  various 
figures  'resembling  a  very  complicated 
dance.' 

ThemostinterestingdrivesareCamino 
de  las  Bocaa  to  Lago  de  OntigoU,  etc., 
and  to  the  Bodega  or  wine-ceUar8» 
made  on  a  very  great  scale  by  Charles 
III.  in  1788  ;  they  are  curious  for  their 
size.  The  wine  made  in  the  environs  is 
of  inferior  quality,  which  has  not  been 
improved  by  such  good  cormoisseurs  and 
landed  proprietors  as  Seliores  Marin, 
Zayas,  etc.  The  eaballerizaa  (stables) 
are  in  the  village  itself  and  deserve  a 
visit  The  Arab  sires  are  most  pure, 
and  the  crossed  breed  fine. 

There  is  a  theatre  open  during  the 
season,  which  begins  about  April  and 
ends  in  June,  when  all  who  can  depart^ 
as  then  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the 
ague  resulting  from  the  great  evapora- 
tion and  stagnant  waters  to  be  dreaded, 
causing  msny  deaths  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants. The  hull-ring  is  large,  and 
there  are  occasionally  very  good  corri- 
das. The  sporting  world  of  Madrid 
contrive  now  and  then  to  get  up  a 
steeplechase,  which  is  about  what  a 
bull-fight  would  be  in  England. 

The  court  resides  at  this  SUio  Jteal 
during  the  month  of  May  and  part  of 
June.  There  is  then  some  animation  in 
this  otherwise  dull  and  monotonous 
place  ;  but  Aram'uez,  even  then,  cannot 
recover  its  past  splendour  and  gaieties^ 
and  weU  may  we  exclaim  with  Schiller, 

Die  ichSnen  Tage  in  Aranjuez  sSnd  nun  xu 
Ende  I— i>M  Carht. 

Boohs  of  Reference, — 1.  'Obras  Li- 
ricas  y  Cdmicas,  Divinas  y  Humanas,' 
etc.,  by  Hurtado  de  Mendoza;  Madrid, 
Zufiiga,  about  1728.    A  verse  and  prose 
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deBcriptlon  of  the  gudenB  and  palaces  ; 
amtainfl,  moreoTer,  one  of  a  fiesta  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

2.  'Deseripdon  Historica  de  la  BL 
Gasa  y  Bosque  de  Anugnes,'  by  Gnin- 
dos  y  Buena;  Madrid,  Impta.  Beal, 
1804. 

8.  'Descripcion  de  los  Jardines  Fn- 
entes,  Estatuas  Palacio,  Casa  del  La- 


brador/ etc,  by  VL  Aleas;   Madrid, 
1824. 

4.  'Giua  Plntoresca  Descripcion, 
etc.,  by  £.  de  K  y  R.;  Madrid,  Bnfinu, 
1864.  The  mineral  springs  ( !)  and  flan 
of  the  oerros  aronnd  Axaxgaez  have  been 
given  by  Doctor  Gamez  in  his  '  Ensayo 
sobre  las  Agoas  Medicinales  de  Aran- 
juer,*  1771. 


A8TURIA8. 


If  we  are  to  belieye  Silius  Italicus  and 
others,  the  Asturians  descend  by  name 
and  race  from  Astyr,  a  follower,  or  rather 
aerrant,  of  Memnon,  and  fugitiye  from 
Troy.  Father  Sota,  in  his  '  CnSnica  de 
los  Prfncipes  de  Asturias,'  too  proud  to 
admit  of  Astyr  for  his  low  origin,  con- 
verts him  into  Jupiter  Cretensis  and 
Mercury  Trism^tus,  eta  But  the  real 
origin  of  the  name  comes  from  the  river 
Astura^  afterwards  called  Extula  and 
Stola,  and  finally  Ezla ;  and  the  Asturii 
were  then  the  different  peoples  that 
dwelt  between  the  Cantabrio  Sea  and  the 
Buero,  which  latter  separated  them  from 
the  Yetoni,  as  the  Ezla  frt)m  the  Yacci, 
etc  The  most  warlike  amongst  them 
were  the  Transmontane  Asturii,  who 
lived  between  the  ocean  and  the  Erba- 
sian  lulls,  which  to  this  day  are  called 
Arvas,  and  whose  limits  correspond  ex- 
actly to  those  of  the  present  principal- 
ity of  Asturias.  They  were  originally 
peopled  by  the  Lignri  of  Italy  (see 
Avienus),  and  are  mentioned  in  Hixnil- 
car's '  Journey  round  Spain. '  The  Celts 
expelled  them  and  settled  here,  and  a 
portion  of  them  became  the  Astuiii ; 
they  were  a  most  warlike,  independent 
race,  and  the  Romans  had  great  trouble 
to  overcome  theuL  Augustus  himself 
came  in  27  B.C.  with  that  object,  and 
had  to  retire,  dq'ected,  out  of  humour 
and  patience,  to  Tarragona,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Cantabric  war  lasted 
upwards  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 


which  time  Agrippa  subdued  them.  The 
riches  of  this  country  did  not  escape  the 
shrewd  Roman,  who  knew  that  money 
is  the  nerve  of  war.  Lucan,  Martial, 
S.  Italicus,  mention  the  mines  that 
abounded : 

Asturavanis 
Visceribus  laune  telluris  meisitur  imia, 
Et  redit  infelix  effoso  concolor  aura 

Pliny  was  not  ignorant  of  them,  and 
Florus  says :  '  Circa  se  omnis  aurifera, 
miniique  et  chrysocalls  et  alionun,  co- 
laromferax.'  The  Roman  Treasuiy  was 
in  the  yearly  receipt  of  20,000  libras  of 
gold  firom  Asturias.  The  sure-footed, 
gentle,  and  wataiingjtiquiUaa,  called  by 
them  AstwroonsSf  are  praised  by  S. 
Italicus  as 

Ingentes  antini,  membra  baud  prooeia  de- 

cuaque: 
Corporis  exiguum ;  aed  turn  libi  feceiat  alas, 
Condtus,  atque  ibat  campo  indygnatas  habmai> 

The  Romanised  Asturians,  so  to  say, 
made  great  resistance  to  the  Goth,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  7th  century  that 
they  submitted.  When  the  hour  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  had 
sounded  for  all  Spain,  the  mountains 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean became  the  refuge  of  those  who 
had  not  bent  before  l^e  Berber,  and 
in  a  community  of  danger,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Roman,  the  blue-eyed  Goth, 
and  the  tall  Iberian,  all  became  one  and 
the  same  race,  and  were  regenerated, 
and  found  uniti^  and  stren^^  by  seek- 
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ing  in  common  a  conntiy  and  liberty. 
PeLayo,  a  Roman  by  name,  bat  whose 
&ther,  Farilla,  was  a  Qoth,  and  of  the 
blcxMl  royal,  came  from  Toledo,  where 
he  commanded  Witiza's  body-guard,  and 
rooaed  his  conntrymen  to  fight  The 
love  of  his  oonntiy  moved  him  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  outrages  his  sister  had  been 
exposed  to  at  the  hands  of  Mmiuza. 
The  Berbers  sent  AI-Eaman  to  reduce 
the  independent  tribes.  Pelayo  headed 
his  troops,  and  snooeeded  in  drawing 
the  Arabs  into  the  recesses  and  danger- 
ous gorges  of  Covadonga,  where  he  mas- 
sacred them  by  thousands— 187,000, 
according  to  Bishop  Sebastian,  and 
80,000,  to  the  Tudense.  The  Sheikh 
Pelsyo  was  now  proclaimed  king,  and 
dming  n»^«t*^"  years  endeayoured  to 
consolidate  a  Idngdom,  which  was 
created  in  a  day  of  victory.  To  achieve 
his  work  he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  the 
divisiona  amid  the  Arabs,  their  deifeats 
in  the  sooth  of  France,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  inaccessibility  of  those 
natural  bazriers  which,  moreover,  led  to 
no  wealthy  cities.  The  monarchy  thus 
ibunded,  and  formed  of  scattered  and 
different  popolationB  into  one  strong 
body  like  the  bundle  of  arrows  of  La 
Fontaine's  table,  was  afterwards  divided 
into  several  kingdoms,  and  as  the  con- 
quered ground  became  daily  more  exten- 
sive,  was  to  be  once  more  united,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  alter  eight  oen* 
tunes  of  straggle  with  that  very  race 
whose  first  onset  had  united  them  also. 
Oviedo  was  the  capital,  after  Cangas  de 
Onis  and  Pravia  had  ceased  to  be  such, 
and  after  becoming  in  turn  the  victim 
and  head  of  its  neighbonn,  Leon  and 
Galicta,  were  absorbed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Castile.  When  Juan  I.  married  his 
son  Henzy  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Cortea  of 
Brivieaca  (1388)  decreed  that  the  Astu- 
riaa  would  henceforth  become  the  ap- 
panage of  the  heirs  to  the  crown,  and 


they  have  ever  since  been  styled  iVwi- 
eipei  de  Aaturiaa. 

Asturias  IS  situated  on  a  much  lower 
level  than  Castile,  and  is  intersected  by 
hiUs,  which  form  rich  Swiss-like  vales, 
where  pasture  is  abundant.  The  sierra 
on  the  S.  rises  like  a  gigantic  wall,  and 
is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenean 
system,  and  impracticable  save  by  the 
Puerto  ds  Pajares,  It  closes  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  sea,  which  forms  its  na- 
tural barrier  on  the  N.  It  occupies  a 
surface  of  388  square  leagues,  with  a 
somewhat  dense  population  of  524,529, 
giving  841  *80  per  Spanish  mile  of  20  to 
tiie  degree.  The  aspect  of  Asturias 
varies,  but  it  is  in  general  woody,  with 
fruit  trees,  planes,  the  chestnut,  and  ash 
in  the  valley  region.  The  mountainous 
districts  abound  in  Salvator  Rossrlike 
rocks  and  ravines,  foaming  torrents 
gushing  from  the  summits  into  yawning 
precipices,  virgin  forests  of  oaks,  the 
Quereua  robur  (Linn.),  and  beech-trees, 
and  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with.  In  the  coast-line 
ti&e  vegetation  changes,  and  there  are 
between  sheltering  Mils  bosomed  vales 
where  the  orange  grows. 

The  climate  is  generally  damp  and 
cold,  on  account  of  the  icy  blasts  from 
the  snowy  hills,  and  the  cierzo  or  N. 
wind  which  blows  from  its  denuded 
shores.  There  is  much  fog  and  con* 
tinned  rains,  a  consequence  of  the  high 
hills,  the  abundance  of  trees,  and  water. 
These  vapours,  which  in  some  portions 
and  at  certain  periods  hang  over  the 
valleys,  produce  an  absence  of  chiaro 
oscuro,  which  deprives  the  scenery, 
otherwise  grand  and  varied,  of  anima- 
tion and  reliet 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people ;  the  eetUerio  (rye) 
grows  well  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, com  has  been  of  late  years  much 
cultivated,  especially  the  species  called 
candeal  or  eteandaj  and  the  Indies 
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oorn,  called  here  haratia,  is  grown.  The 
Tiney  which  was  cultivated  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  saperseded  by  the  poTrut- 
fida,  or  apple-trees,  from  which  toler- 
able cider  is  extracted.  The  sheep  are 
also  the  object  of  much  attention,  and 
the  piarcu  of  pigs  are  celebrated.  The 
hills  and  spois  of  the  sierras  abound 
with  game,  wild  boars,  and  deer,  and 
the  rivers  with  trout  and  salmon.  The 
Ayuntamientos,  or  Commons,  are  sub- 
divided into  fdiffresuu,  and  these  again 
into  htgarea  (from  locus).  The  houses 
in  these  country  places  are  dean,  tidy, 
and  white-washed;  dose  to  them  are 
the  orriaa  or  granaries  (from  the  Latin 
AorrtfMm),  which  are  made  of  wood,  and 
rise  upon  pillars,  so  as  to  keep  out  rats 
and  moisture. 

The  people  are  a  haidy,  humble^ 
good-hearted  race,  cdebrated  for  their 
honesty  and  industry,  and  of  patriarchal 
habits.  In  this  comer  of  Spain,  where 
railways  and  the  press  have  not  as  yet 
penetrated,  there  are  treasures  of  novd 
scenes,  costumes,  and  customs  in  store 
for  the  artist ;  as,  for  example,  the  rth 
merias,  or  pilgrimages  to  the  prind- 
pal  shrines  of  this  piously-minded 
people.  There  is  heard  the  old  war-cry, 
^i^d  1  and  the  dance,  worthy  of  a  bass- 
relief^  called  daiusa  prima,  takes  place, 
which  consists  of  two  choirs,  one  exclu- 
sivdy  composed  of  men,  who  move  hand 
in  hand  and  slowly  round  in  a  circle, 
keeping  time  with  the  melancholy  rth 
mance  which  is  sung  by  a  choir  of  women. 
This,  the  muHeira,  and  others  not  less 
poetical  and  antique  in  character  are 
danced  also  after  the  eoida,  or  frrdt- 
gathering  (harvest).  On  the  long  win- 
ter nights,  when  the  snow  lies  so  thick  at 
the  door  tiiat  the  very  stars  seem  shiver- 
ing in  the  amethyst  heaven,  and  the  big 
round  moon  peeps  ghost-like  at  the  win- 
dow, the  elders  of  the  village  or  farm 
ait  round  the  shining  liar,  and  frighten 
the  maidens  and  amuse  the  lads  with 


legends  of  a  truly  German  cast,  whenin 
are  mentioned  the  doings  of  the  xanas, 
or  diminutive  fairies  that  rise  from 
fountains  and  springs  at  night  time^ 
and  dry  their  slimy  hair  in  the  moon- 
beams ;  and  the  evil  and  misdiief-mak- 
ing  huesUa,  that  appear  in  the  woods 
and  over  m«rshes,  messengers  of  sorrow 
and  death.  The  meetings  in  the  open 
air,  the  oblada,  or  eating-offering  at 
funerals,  are  likewise  curious. 

The  dialect  they  speak  is  very  like 
the  RomwnM  whidi  was  so  prevalent  in 
Spain  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 
It  has  great  analogy  with  the  Galidan 
and  Portuguese,  and  also  with  the 
Italian  and  Limousin.  It  is  called 
BabU,  a  word  not  unlike  the  French 
babU,  and  Dutch  babelen,  for  which  the 
Spanish  has  no  equivalent  save  ekoHa 
and  gerigoma.  In  this  dialect  the  / 
sounds  y,  and  often  like  c^  the/is  in- 
stead of  h  aspirate  ffalar  for  hablar, 
fir  for  hacerj.  With  but  few  modifica- 
tions it  is  almost  the  same  language  in 
which  Berceo,  Segura,  and  the  Ard* 
preste  de  Hits  wrote ;  the  number  of 
augmentatives  and  diminutives  give  to 
it  great  diarm,  strength,  and  tenderness. 
There  are  no  vestiges  of  Bable  ballads- 
anterior  to  the  17lh  century,  and  those 
sung  or  found  in  Asturias  dating  before 
are  in  Castilian.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
be  allowed  to  give  an  example :  it  is 
the  most  popular  ballad  in  Asturias, 
and  in  quaintness  and  plaintive  straia 
is  not  unlike  some  Scottish  ballads. 
It  is  sung  by  alternate  choirs,  at  their 
dances,  and  is  a  Castilian  romance  : — 

Ay  an  galan  de  esta  villa. 
Ay  un  galan  d«  esta  casa; 
Ay  fl  por  aqui  Tenia, 
Ay  a  por  aqui  Uegaba. 
—Ay  diga  lo  que  €i  queria 
Ay  diga  lo  que  ^  buscaba. 
— ^Ay  busco  la  blanca  nilla. 
Ay  busco  la  niiSa  blanca. 
La  que  el  cabello  tejia 
La  que  el  cabello  trenzaba. 
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Que  tiene  la  vox  delgMla. 
—Ay  que  no  la  hay  n'eau  TiUa, 
Ay  que  no  la  hay  n'esta  caia* 
Si  no  era  una  nit  primat 
Si  no  era  ana  mi  1 
Ay  del  marido  pedida. 
Ay  dd  marido  ▼elada. 
Ay  la  dene  alU  Sevilla^ 
Ay  la  dene  alI4  Granada, 
Ay  bien  qu'ora  la  cnstigiv 
Ay  bien  que  la  casdgafaa. 
Ay  con  variUas  de  oUva, 
Ay  coo  TuiUas  de  nudva. 
—Ay  que  la  amigo  la  dta. 
Ay  que  aa  amigo  Taguarda, 
Ay  ^  que  le  did  la  data. 
Ay  el  que  le  did  la  taya, 
Al  pitf  de  una  fueate  fria, 
Al  pitf  de  una  fnente  dara. 
Que  por  d  on>  ooffna. 
Que  por  d  oro  manalML 
Ya  aa  buen  amor  ▼enia, 
Ya  aa  buen  amor  llegaba, 
Por  doode  ora  d  ad  salia, 
POr  doode  ora  el  col  rayaba, 

Y  cdos  le  despedJa, 

Y  odoa  le  demandaba. 

Drtm  if  iks  PeatatUry. — Tha  men 
weir  white  felt  caps  enlirened  by  green 
trimming,  and  tJie  black  velTetwum^ero 
of  the  Gall^os  ia  aeen  here  and  there. 
The  Mora^afot  wear  a  special  dien, 
wide  knee-breeches  called  zaragnellea 
tied  on  the  knee  by  red  cotton  garters, 
Urge  doQched  hats,  long  brown  cloth 
ffxUn  polcmuuj  leather  jerkins,  jnbo- 
netas  with  a  ciniwron  of  leather,  em- 
broidered and  coloored  red,  and  a  black 
long  nndercoat  in  doth.  The  wealthy 
inlahitants  wear  almost  the  same  cos- 
tmne,  bat  without  the  jerkin,  and  the 
cloth  is  replaced  by  silk.  The  women 
wear  a  pecnliar  dress,  rery  pictoresqne 
alio,  and  when  married,  a  sort  of  head- 
gar  celled  dUaratfUello. 

The  cities  in  Asturias  are  the  most 
backward  in  all  Spain,  and  interesting 
only  for  their  chnrches. 

The  coontiy  is  Swiss-like  and  pictur- 
esque. This  is  a  Tiigin  lend  we  recom- 
mend to  enterprising  pedestrians  and 
honemen,— thooj^  they  most  be  pre- 


pared to  roogfa  it,  as  inns  and  post* 
honses  are  things  unknown  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias.  But  the  unbought 
hospitality  in  the  fimns  is  rery  great 
and  heartfelt 

The  season  for  trareUing  in  Asturias 
is  spring;  summer,  or  not  at  all— except 
on  the  sea-coast,  where  autumn  is  not 
so  much  to  be  feared. 

Asturias  abounds  in  rery  rich  mines ; 
but  through  ignorance,  bad  faith,  often 
ne^ect,  and  want  of  funds,  Astnrian 
mines  hare  been  neither  sought  for  nor 
worked  as  they  deeerve.  The  subsoil 
of  most  of  the  extent  of  the  proTince 
consists  of  deep  beds  of  excellent  coal, 
inferior  to  no  other  in  the  world  sare 
that  from  Newcastle ;  the  principal  beds 
are  at  Langreo^  Mieres,  Santo  Fiime, 
Fenroft^  etc  A  railroad  carries  the 
ore  from  the  former  to  the  quay  at 
Oyon,  where  they  are  embarked.  The 
exportation  of  the  Asturian  ports  ex- 
ceeds 70,000,000  kil.  There  is  a  rich 
copper  mine  at  Lobiana,  cobalt  at  Pe- 
fiamellera,  tin  at  Salare,  antimony  at 
Gangss  do  Tineo,  quicksilyer  at  Po  de 
Galvales,  Garabia,  etc 

To  thoee  coming  frtnn  Madrid  we 
recommend: — Begin  tour  at  Leon, 
proceed  to  Oyiedo,  whence  by  Cangas 
de  Tineo,  Fonsagrada,  Lugo,  riding; 
there  take  the  dil.  to  CorulBa,  ride  round 
the  extreme  K.W.  point  by  Ferrol  and 
Yivero  to  Bivadeo,  or  proceed  by  diL 
or  riding  from  Corulia  to  Biradeo  by 
Mondo&edo,  Castropol,  Avil^  and  61- 
jon  (or  back  to  Oriedo),  Infiesto,  Can- 
gas  de  Oms,  Coyadonga,  Abandares 
(near  is  Peftamelera),  S.  Vicente,  San- 
tillana,  Santander.  Tourists  coming 
frt>m  France  may  either  take  the  inverse 
route,  or,  if  pressed  for  time,  limit  their 
excursion  to  a  ride  through  Santillana, 
Coyadonga,  and  Oviedo,  returning  either 
by  one  of  the  steamers  that  ply  between 
G^on  and  Santander,  or  by  dil.  from 
Oyiedo  to  Leon.     The  churches  are 
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among  the  earliest  known  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  of  Tsiy  high  interest  to  the 
eoclesiologiat.  The  style  is  peculiar  to 
Aatoriaa,  and  portions  of  Galicia  and 
Leon.  The  hest  examples  are  cited  in 
our  General  Information,  ArdvUedwn. 

The  principal  rivers  and  streams, 
abounding  with  salmon,  are :  at  SMa, 
near  Cangas  de  Onia ;  the  salmon-poola 
of  Paso  de  Mon^o,  near  Abandaies; 
on  the  Deva  river,  the  points  called  Car- 
reras,  Abandonee,  and  Arenaa  There 
is  excellent  trout  in  the  Oares,  near 
Hier,  and  in  the  Veme^ga,  between 
Oviedo  and  Leon. 

Books  of  BrferenM. — 1.  *Antigiie- 
dades  conoemientes  d  la  Begion  de  los 
Asturos  Transmontanos,'  (only  to  the 
10th  century),  by  Bisco,  in  ^e  37th 
yol.ofbis*£spalkaS8grada.'  The 37th, 
S8th,  and  89th  vols,  of  *  Espa&a  Sagrada' 
contain  the  moet  accurate,  critical,  and 
extensive  information  that  exists  upon 
Asturias. 

2.  *Historia  Natural  y  H^dica  del 
Principado  de  Asturias,'  by  D.  Casal; 
Madrid,  Martin,  1762,  4ta,  well  spoken 
of  by  Sempere  in  his  'Ensayo  de  una 
Bibl.  Espalka  de  Escritores  del  Beinado 
deCarloaIII.,'vol.ii.  p.  162. 


8.  'ColecciondePoesiaa  Aatorianas, 
Oviedo,  1889,  contains  the  beet  ex- 
amples of  the  poets  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  with  a  good  philological 
discourse  on  the  dialect 

4.  For  the  natural  hiatory  of  this 
region,  see  Bowles'  *Introduccion.  a  la 
Historia  Natural,'  etc,  and  Casal's 
'Descripcion.' 

5.  'Mines  de  Carbon  de  Piedra  de 
Asturias,'  8vo.,  Madrid,  with  a  map  and 
sections,  by  Esquerra  del  Bayo^  Baua, 
etc.,  1881. 

6.  'Besefia  geognostica  del  Princi- 
pado de  Asturias,'  by  G.  Schulti^  in  the 
*  Anales  de  Mines,'  1888,  voL  i 

7.  <0n  the  Coal  Deposita  of  the 
Asturias,*  by  S.  Pratt,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  'Athenseum,'  1845,  p. 
676. 

8.  '  Notice  sur  les  Foasiles  d4vonienj 
des  Asturiee,'  by  De  Vemeuil,  d'Ar- 
chiac,  <  Bulletins  de  la  Soci6t4  d^ 
logique  de  France,'  1846,  2d  aeries, 
voL  ii  pi  468. 

9.  *  Coup  d'osil  sur  les  Minerais  de 
Fer  des  Asturiee,  par  Paillette  et  Be- 
zard,'  same  bulletin,  1849,  2d  aeries, 
voL  vL  pi  676,  etc 
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Capital  of  province  of  same  name — 
6606  inltab.  ;  bishopric. 

Boutea  andOonTeyanoes.— 1.  From 
Madrid,  by  rail  ;  distance,  60|  miles  ; 
time,  8|  hrs.  by  express ;  6  hrs.  by  slow 
train.  Fares,  let  cL,  60r.  25c  ;  2d, 
S7r.  75c  A  buffet ;  breakfast,  12r.  ; 
dinner,  14r. — pretty  good.  Trains  stop 
20  minutes.  It  is  on  the  line  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  by  Buigos  and 
Valladolid.  It  is  idso  reached  from 
Escorial  by  rail  direct  27}  miles  ;  time 
about  1}  hours  by  express,  and  tourists 
may  thus  combine  the  hours  so  as  to 
fisit  Avila,  avoiding,  if  possible,  to 


sleep  there,  though  tbe  inn  is  improved. 
2.  Antiquaries  d  otUrance  who  wish  to 
visit  the  antiquities  at  Guisando,  on  the 
way  to  Avila,  can  hire  horses  at  Esco- 
rial and  perform  the  following  tour  :— 

Routs  a.  Leaguec 

Escorial  to  San  Martin  deVa]detgl«sau  a 

Guiaando i 

Tiemblo z 

Berraco a 

ATUa a 


Or,  Eacorial  to  NanM  dM  Marqoaa   .    3 
Umca ai 
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And  3,  alao  from  or  to  Segoyia,  hy 
the  Eseoria],  Guadanama,  San  Ilde- 
fonso*  18i  leagaes.  Tery  hard  riding 
OTer  vnintereflting  oountry.  A  aome- 
vhat  regular  diligence-service  baa  been 
neently  establiabed  between  Avila  and 
Salamanca,  about  61  milea,  to  Pal- 
•enda,  621  miles, 

DiacRiFnoN  of  2d  Route.— Very 
near  San  Martin  de  Taldeigleaias  is 
the  Bemardine  convent  of  that  name, 
which  mB  fonnded  in  the  12th  century 
bf  Alfonao  YIL,  and  whose  gem,  a  fine 
platensqne  aiUeria^  the  master-piece  of 
Toledano,  1671,  has  been  removed  to 
the  University  of  Madrid. 

One  leagae  farther  is  the  convent  of 
Sin  Genmimo  de  Gnisando,  situated  on 
aslope,  amid  laurels  and  cypresses,  from 
which  the  view  extends  over  the  Vega 
and  Yilk  of  San  Martin.  Its  grottoes 
and  caves  served  as  cells  to  the  Italian 
hermits  who  fonnded  with  some  Spanish 
hrethren  the  Order  of  St  Gerome.  In 
avineyard  at  the  base  of  the  hUl  are 
Mattered  scnlptnres  which,  from  their 
apparent,  though  rery  rude,  imitation 
of  bnlls,  have  been  termed  lo8  tcros  de 
Guiaando.  They  are  considered  to  be 
Roman  work,  and  to  record  the  victory 
of  Cssar  over  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
They  are  often  mentioned  in  'Don 
Quixote. '  The  authenticity  of  their  in- 
■criptions  may  be  doubted,  according 
to  Siguenza,  Morales,  and  others,  as 
they  refer  to  the  battle  of  Munda, 
which  is  situated  between  Gibraltar  and 
Malaga.  These  inscriptions,  almost  il- 
legible to  old  Pedro  de  Medina,  even  as 
iar  back  as  the  16th  century,  are  en- 
tirely to  now. 

General  Deaoription. — (Inn: 
^  Fonda  del  Ingl6s— fiair.)  This  city, 
which  still  preserves  much  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  its  edifices,  houses,  and  aspect, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  in  the  world. 
Its  origin,  as  of  aU  other  cities  in  Spain, 
is  attributed  to  fabulous  heroes  and 


semi-gods,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
seriously  such  learned  men  as  the  Bene- 
dictine Luis  Ariec  in  his  grandezas  de 
Avila  (<  Alcala  de  Hendres,'  fol.  1607, 
the  MS.  *  Hbtoria  de  Avila, '  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Pelayo  of  Oviedo,  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nadonal,  G.  112)  could  lose  their 
time  in  writing  rolumes  to  prove  which 
of  the  forty-three  Hercules  of  Paganism 
was  king  of  Spain,  and  married  an 
African  princess  called  Abyla,  whose 
son  founded  Avila.  But  by  whomsoever 
the  dty  was  founded  and  peopled^ 
trustworthy  chronicles  allow  us  to  sup* 
pose  that  it  was  repeopled  by  Count 
Don  Remond,  by  order  of  King  Alfonso 
YI.,  his  fa^er-in-law.  Its  massive 
walls  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
and  engineering  of  the  11th  century, 
some  of  which  are  42  ft.  high  and  14  fL 
thick.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  this  de- 
cayed city  is  increased  by  the  dark 
colour  of  the  granite  employed  in  the 
construction.    The  only  sight  is 

The  Cathedral,  which  partakes  of 
the  castle,  from  its  massiveness  and 
capabilities  of  defence.  It  was  built  in 
1107,  and  is  of  the  Gothic  style,  heavy, 
sombre,  and  wanting  in  proportions. 
The  stained  glass  is  very  beautiful,  the 
coloun  singularly  fresh  and  vigorous  ; 
it  dates  mostly  of  end  of  15th  century. 
The  reidblo  is  of  the  16th  century,  with 
pictures  by  Juan  de  Borgoha,  Pedro 
Berruguete,  and  Santos  Cfhz.  The 
windows  in  the  Capilla  del  Cwrdmal 
were  painted  by  Alberto  de  Holanda,  a 
Dutch  vidriero  of  the  16th  century. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  are  veiy  elabo- 
rately worked — a  masterpiece  of  Cor- 
nielis,  dating  1586-47.  The  other  pic- 
tures and  sculpture  are  indifferent. 
Here  is  buried  one  of  the  great  scholara 
of  Spain — the  Bishop  of  Avila,  Alfonso 
de  Madrigal,  sumamed  £1  Tostado, 
I  and  also  El  Abulense,  died  1455.  Sta. 
I  Teresa  de  Jesus,  also  bom  here  (1515, 
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died  1582),  was  a  wofman  of  reiy  great 
virtue,  of  a  powerftd  imagination,  which, 
once  kindled  by  religion,  reached  to  a 
degree  of  superhuman  exultation.  She 
wrote  seyeral  works  and  letters,  many 
of  the  latter  teeming  with  the  most 
fervent  piety,  tender  feeling,  and  elo- 
quence. The  following  verses  of  hers 
will  give  a  just  idea  of  her  fervour, 
mind,  and  heart : — 

•  To  Jesus  Christ,  crucified. 

'  What  moves  me  to  love  Thee,  my 
God,  is  not  that  heaven  which  Thou 
hast  promised  unto  me ;  nor  is  it  either 
that  hell,  so  full  of  awe,  that  moves  me 
not  to  offend  Thee. 

'  What  moves  me  is  Thine  own  Self, 
O  God ;  what  moves  me  is  the  sight  of 
Thee  upon  that  cross,  nailed  and  in- 
sulted I  What  does  move  me  is  the 
sight  of  Thy  body  with  so  many  wounds ; 
what  does  move  me  are  the  pangs  of 
Thy  death. 

'Thy  love,  in  hot,  is  that  which 
moves  me  ;  and  to  so  great  a  d^^ree 
that  I  could  love  Thee  all  the  same  if 
there  were  not  a  heaven ;  and  if  there 
were  not  a  hell  I  would  fear  Thee  no 
less. 

'  Give  me  nought  in  return  for  this 
my  love  for  Thee ;  for  were  I  not  to 
hope  what  I  am  longing  for,  then  I 
should  love  Thee  as  well  as  I  do  now.' 

The  ecclesiologiBt  may  also  visit  ths 
church  of  Santo  TomaSy  situated  out- 
side the  town,  founded  1482.  Several  of 
the  paintings  in  the  retablo  have  been 


ascribed  to  Fernando  Gallegos,  and  are 
therefore  among  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Spanish  painting.  Here  also  is  a 
magnificent  sepulchre  of  white  marble 
of  Prince  Juan,  only  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ob.  at  Salamanca,  1497, 
at  the  age  of  only  19.  The  tomb  and 
effigy  are  a  master-piece  of  sculpture, 
and  the  work  of  Dominicho  of  Florence, 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
stalla,  choir,  and  doisters  are  all  gem& 
Visit  also  tiie  church  of  San  Vicente, 
of  beginning  of  14th  century,  and  the 
Byzantino-Norman  church  of  San  Pedro^ 
San  Esteban,  San  Salvador,  the  houses 
of  the  Condes  de  Polentinos,  of  Cohne- 
nares,  Velaies — all  ancient  and  cuzious 
for  their  quaint  style. 

BooJcB  of  jS^srmcflL— 'Tratado  de  la 
Igleaia  Abulense, '  in  14th  voL  of  Flore^ 
'EspafiaSagrada.' 

The  best  edition— at  least  the  most 
complete— of  Sta.  Teresa's  works  is 
'Obrasy  Cartas  deSta.  Teresa  de  Jesus,' 
etc.,  Madrid,  1793,  six  vols.  Most  of 
the  original  MSS.  are  in  the  Escoiial 
Library.  A  new  '  Life,'  etc,  has  been 
recently  published ;  and  Se&w  Cneto, 
an  able  diplomatist  and  literate^  is  busy 
in  compiling  materials  for  another.  The 
'Camino  de  la  Perfeccion',  sonnets  and 
letters,  are  the  best  of  her  works.  There 
is  also  a  scarce  book  on  her  life,  but 
little  known,  'BekdondelaCanoniza- 
cion,  Nadmiento^  Vida,  Huerte,  etc. 
de  S.  Teresa  de  Jesus,'  etc,  in  four  ro- 
mances ;  Seville,  1622^  and  a  MS.  poem 
of  17th  century. 
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MADRID  &  BILBAO  to  ZARAG0ZA,LERIDA&  BARCELONA. 


^A  C  Blfcck.Edia-bur^ 


SI 


BARCELONA. 


Capital  of  proyince  of  same  name, 
formerly  of  Catalnlia  (see  Utter),  resi- 
dence of  CapitaniA-General  of  Gataln&a ; 
bishop's  aee^  suffragaQ  of  Archbisbopof 
Tairagona.     Population,  215,956. 

Bontes  and  ConTeyanoes.  —  Ist, 
from  Madrid,  hj  rail ;  thus — Madrid 
to  Zaragoza,  distance,  2134  m.  ;  fares, 
IstcL,  150r.  25c  ;  2d  d.,  llCr.  50c.  ; 
time,  10  to  10)  hrs.  by  fast  train  ;  15 
lira,  by  dow  train  ;  two  trains  a-day. 
See  for  details  of  road,  buffets,  etc. 
*  Madrid  from  Zaragoza. '  At  Zanigoza 
there  an  trains  in  connection  with  Bar- 
celona ;  aee  as  follows  for  details,  etc. 

Ooni,  from  Zaragoza  (line  from  Pam- 
plona), distance,  226  m.  ;  time,  12  brs. 
30  m. ;  two  trains  a-day,  all  classes ; 
fares,  Ist  cL,  161r.  15c. ;  2d  d.,  120r. 
73c. ;  3d  cL,  88r.  55c. 

Bufett.— Ist  at  L^rida,  514  brs.  from 
Zaragoza— good,  dear ;  2d,  at  Hanresa, 
not  quite  so  good,  about  4  bis.  fr^m 
Lerida. 

Description  of  Boute.— Tbe  country 
is  not  very  interesting.  The  principtd 
features  are,  great  scarcity  of  trees,  ex- 
cept some  oJiyes  here  and  there ;  scarcity 
of  Tillages  and  towns  on  the  way ;  plains 
^erj  extensive,  and  some  hills,  on  slopes 
of  which  Tines  are  cultivated.  At  Fma- 
Mietn,  the  Gill^go  is  seen  on  the  right 
At  Zuera  it  is  crossed  on  a  bridge. 
TardiaUa,  reached  about  two  hours 
after  leaving  Zaragosa.  DiL  here  for 
Hoesea,  94  m.,  which  by  latter  also 
rinis  to  Barbastro,  8  leagues,  and  from 
vhlch  one  may  return  to  take  up  B.  line 
fromZaragozato  Barcelonaat  the  station 
of  Monzon.  Huesca  is  an  interesting 
exconion  for  ecdesiologists,  as  the  ca- 
thedral is  fine.  To  those  who  visit 
Haeaca  and  Borbastro,  see  end  of  Zara- 
ffxta.  At  one  hour's  ride  from  the 
sUtion  of  Sari&ena  is  a  fine  Carthusian 


convent  of  good  style ;  the  pictures 
once  here  have  been  taken  to  Huesca 
and  to  Sarifiena,  and  a  fine  Christ  to 
the  village  of  Lan^'a.  Not  far  from  it 
the  country  is  much  broken  up,  as  if  by 
convulsions,  and  here  and  there  appear 
lofty  niasses  of  red  earth  not  unlike 
some  mouldering  Titanic  fortresses,  or 
ruins  of  casties,  worthy  of  the  pendl 
of  Salvator  Bosa.  Sdgua. — Convey- 
ances to  Barbastro,  64  miles.  Monvm. 
— Conveyances  to  Barbastroy  84  miles. 
The  Cinca  river,  which  passes  here, 
divides  Aragon  from  Catalufia.  The 
castie,  on  a  height,  is  very  old ;  was 
enlarged  by  Templars  in  1143,  to  whom 
it  was  granted  by  Count  Bamon  Ber- 
enguer.  The  ruins  on  another  height 
close  by  are  ascribed  to  the  Bomans. 

L6irida  (see  Tarragona  from  Zaragoza). 
Cap.  of  Lerida.  Pop.  19,627.  Buffet 
(Hotel  de  Espafla).  The  Segre  is  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge.  Bellpuig,  about  ]  hr. 
from  Lerida.  This  was  the  aolar  or 
fiamily  mansion  of  the  Anglesolas, 
whose  castie  crowns  a  hilL  Close  to 
it  is  the  celebrated  Franciscan  convent, 
now  deserted  and  going  to  utter  ruin. 
The  exterior  is  indifferent.  It  was 
founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Don 
Bamon  de  Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
The  gem  of  it  are  the  cloisters,  which 
are  formed  by  three  galleries  ;  the  two 
lower  ones  belong  to  the  decline  of 
Gothic,  and  the  third  is  classicaL  The 
pillars  of  the  second  gallery,  which 
presents  a  somewhat  strange  appearance^ 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Lonja  of 
Valencia,  and  the  capitals  are  orna- 
mented with  foliage,  fruit,  and  figures. 
The  spiral  staircase  leading  from  the 
cloister  to  the  church  is  of  great  merit, 
fr?om  its  well-combined  proportions. 

In  this  church,  atnd  on  one  side  of  the 
altar,  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  the 
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tomb  of  the  fonnder.  The  style  is 
classic.  The  relievi  representing  scenes 
from  his  Life  in  Italy,  Africa,  etc.  ; 
genii,  medallions,  allegorical  figures, 
and  all  other  snch  ornament  appropriate 
to  this  style  appear  well  ezecated.  The 
relieyi  will  interest  the  artist  as  pre- 
senting a  rich  collection  of  the  militaiy 
costumes  worn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Tirgin  and  child 
above  are  of  bad  effect  The  sarco- 
phagus is  placed  within  a  deep  recessed 
niche,  the  external  arch  of  which  is 
supported  bycaryatatideswith  dolorous 
countenances.  The  relievo  on  the  back 
of  the  niche  represents  a  Virgin  and 
dead  Christ*  with  the  Magdalen  and 
angels.  The  tomb  is  of  most  elegant 
design.  Upon  a  broad  pedestal  are  two 
sirens  kneeling.  The  basement  is  sculp- 
tured with  finely  modelled  horses  and 
marine  monsters.  On  the  central  front 
of  the  urn  are  sculptured  mythological 
subjects,  fine  in  composition,  well 
grouped,  and  witb  movement  and  life. 
The  lying  effigy,  armed  cap-2i-pie,  is 
holding  a  staff.  The  soldier's  sword,  a 
presentfrom  Julius  II.,  wassacrilegiously 
carried  off  by  the  French.  Pouz,  CeUes, 
and  other  sure  connoisseurs,  consider 
this  monument  as  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  architectural  ornamentation.  There 
is  an  exoessiTe  profrision  of  details, 
worked  out  to  a  Chinese  scrupulosity 
on  the  helmets,  escutcheons,  vases,  etc. ; 
the  figures  are  natural,  graceful,  pleas- 
ing, and  well  executed.  This  magnificent 
in  fMiMriam  on  stone  was  erected  by 
the  wife  of  Ramon  de  Cardona.  It  is 
of  Carrara  marble  ;  the  sculptor,  Juan 
Kolano. 

Manresa  (Buffet  Inn  :  Posada  de 
Sol),  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cardoner ;  pop.  15,264. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities 
in  Catalu&a.  Cloth,  cotton  weaving, 
and  distilling  are  the  principal  fabrics. 
The  cathedral  isuninteresting,  of  Gothic 


architecture,  with  some  fine  painted 
glass.  The  CStevade  San  Ignaeio,  where 
San  Ignaeio  de  Loyola,  the  fonnder  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  wrote  his  book 
and  did  penance,  may  be  visited.  Con- 
veyances :  diL  to  salt  mines  of  Cardona, 
belonging  to  Duke  of  KedinaceH  ;  tc 
visit  them  obtain  an  order  from  his 
steward  at  Cardona.  The  mine  is  a 
mountain  of  salt,  500  feet  high,  and  a 
league  in  circumference.  Some  of  the 
grottoes  are  most  effective.  Tamua, 
pop.  8000  ;  manufactories  of  cloth, 
paper,  woollens.  SabadeU,  popi  14,000. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  manu- 
facturing cities  in  Catalufta.  A  good 
theatre ;  streets  lighted  with  gas.  Up- 
wards of  100  manufactories,  of  whidi 
80  are  wooUen  and  20  cotton  spinning, 
which  employ  9000  workmen,  the  yearly 
producerepresentinga  valueof  £800, 000. 
The  sea  shortly  after  appears  on  the  left, 
and  Barcelona  is  reached.    . 

2d.  From  Bayonne:  A,  by  Iran  and 
Pamplona  (see  Madrid) ;  B,  by  the 
valley  of  Baztan,  Pamplona,  and  Zara- 
goza  (Madrid), 

Sd.  From  Ferpignaa  vii  Oerona, 
A,  By  Bmlway  thraughotU,  The  fron- 
tier lies  between  the  stations  Cerb^re 
(French)  and  Port  Bou  (SjMuiish}. 
Distance,  Barcelona,  184  miles  south- 
west Perpignan  to  Port  Bou,  2  trains 
daily,  in  1  hr.  (express) ;  hero  40m. 
stoppage ;  buffet.  To  Gerona,  8  hrs. 
20m.  (express) ;  (jferona  to  Barcelona, 
4  hrs. :  in  all  9  hrs.  The  principal  city 
traversed  is  Figueras,  where  travellers 
change  who  go  to  Junquera 

Perpignan. — Hotels :  Bosc  :  £uropd 
et  du  Midi :  Grand  Hotel :  Nord  et 
Petit  Paris.  Coffee-house :  Cai^  Fran- 
$ais.  This  is  a  chef  lieu  of  the  Pyre- 
nees Orientales,  28,360  inhab.  It  is  a 
dull  and  backward  town,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  interest  the  tourist,  save 
perhaps  the  Citadelle,  which  was  ori- 
ginally begun  by  the  kings  of  Aragon, 
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and  eonodeiably  atrengthened  by 
Charles  Y.  The  riyer  Tet  croeses  the 
dtj ;  the  choiches  an  of  no  import- 
anee ;  the  Exchange,  lihrary,  Pictore 
GaUeiy,  liaison  de  Yiile,  etc.,  with 
the  more  inteiesting  Botanical  Gardens, 
eonstitate  the  principal  sights.  Bail' 
way  to  Barcelona.  On  leaving  the  city 
to  the  left,  observe  the  arches  of  an 
aqueduct  made  by  a  king  of  Majorca, 
to  bring  the  waters  of  the  TH  to  the 
royal  palace.  The  river  Canterane  is 
then  croBsed ;  &rther  on  that  of  the 
Beazt,  with  ruins  of  a  castle  on  left 

MUTE,  8  m.  (pop.  2764).  A  village 
with  a  cathedral  of  eleventh  centory,  on 
an  eminence  above  the  river  Tech.  Han- 
nibal mcamped  under  its  walls. 

ASGELSS^UR-MKM,  1S{  m.  (pop. 
S833).  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain. 
The  line  now  approaches  the  sea,  and 
passes  throngh  a  promontory  by  a  tunnel 
610  yards  long  to 

COLUOURE,  17  m.  (pop.  8409).  A 
fishing-village  hemmed  in  between  cliffs. 
On  the  sonunit  of  the  bill  behind  is 
Fort  8t  Elmo.  Very  good  Ronsillon 
wine  is  grown  in  the  neighboorhood. 

PORT  VKNDRES,  18  m.  (pop.  2040). 
A  port  with  docks  and  qoays.  The 
tel^iraph  cable  to  Algiers  commences 
here.    Sardines  are  canght  and  cured. 

BAKTULSSUR-MER,  21  m.  (pop.  3609). 
EfiUli:  Pajol  and  Grand  Hotel  A 
filling -village  frequented  in  summer 
by  bathers.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
St  Jean  d'Amont,  11th  cent.  The 
wine  Abb6  Bouz,  used  in  the  Mass,  is 
grown  here.  The  winter  is  mild,  dry, 
and  sedative,  and  the  place  is  well 
loited  for  people  out  of  health.  Sardine 
fishery. 


CERBBRE,  25i  m.  French  custom- 
house station.  Money  may  be  changed 
here.     Buffet. 

PORT'BOU,  264  11^  Spanish  custom- 
house station,  and  Madrid  time — 25 
minutes  behind  Paris.  Buffet  The 
village  lies  in  a  picturesque  bay  be- 
low the  station. 

One  hour  at  least  is  lost  here  in  ex- 
amining the  luggage.  Have  your  trunks 
ploTtibts,  to  avoid  their  being  examined 
again,  for  which  a  fixed  sum  (a  trifle) 
is  paid. 

Besuming  the  journey  after  passing, 
among  other  small  stations,  Llansa,  a 
small  port,  we  arrive  (16  miles  from 
Port  Bou)  at 

Figneras. — Hotels:  Dessaya,  Fonda 
del  Comercio — 9000  inhab.  A  de- 
cayed old  town,  with  no  fine  monu- 
ments ;  the  Citadelle  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  Catalufia,  and  ia  con- 
sidered hj  foreifffi  as  well  as  Spanish 
engineers  as  almost  impregnable,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible  in  the  days  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth.  The  city 
is  situated  in  a  plain  where  the  olive 
now  grows,  but  where  formerly  rice 
was  cultivated.  The  castle  of  San 
Fernando,  crowning  the  height,  was 
erected  by  Ferdinand  YI.  and  enlaiged 
by  Charles  III.  It  ia  built  in  the  rock, 
and  its  shape  is  an  irregular  pentagon. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  military  engi- 
neer Cermiiio.  The  circumference  is 
7380  feet  (about)  ;  its  length,  N.  to  S., 
8090;  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  1938.  Its 
magazines  and  arsenals  (bomb-proof), 
bairacks  for  20,000  men,  and  stables 
for  500  horses,  are  all  wonderfully  con- 
trived. The  water-cisterns  are  inex- 
haustible. The  weakest  point  is  the 
bastion  of  San  Roque,  close  to  the 
principal  entrance,  and  the  unfinished 
cdbalUro  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  latter 
leaves    the   fortress    exposed    to    the 
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heights  of  Mounts  Sana,  La  Peidera, 
Avinonet,  and  Sierra  Blanca.  It  is 
visited  by  malignant  fevers  yearly  in 
summer  and  autumn.  These  are  caused 
by  stagnant  ponds  and  marshes  in  the 
plains  below,  which  might  easily  be 
removed.  The  cost  of  this  fortress 
amounted  to  £285,000.  Its  situation 
renders  it  the  key  of  the  frontier.  In 
1794  it  was  cowardly  surrendered  to 
the  French  by  Andr^  Torres,  before  a 
single  shot  had  been  fired.  On  March 
18,  1808,  this  citadel  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  French  under  General 
Duhesme,  who  introduced  200  soldiers 
under  a  false  pretext  It  was  recap- 
tured on  April  10,  1811,  by  Rovira,  a 
doctor  in  theology,  also  bj  surprise, 
and  with  a  handful  of  men.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  it  was  retaken  by  the 
French  General,  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
at  the  head  of  4000  men.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive.  For 
permit,  apply  to  Seftor  Gobemador  de 
la  Plaza. 

A  curious  procession  takes  place  at 
Figueras  on  the  last  Monday  in  May  or 
the  first  in  June.  It  is  called  Profas<S 
de  la  Tramontana,  a  name  given  to  the 
N.  wind,  which  is  to  be  compared  only 
to  the  Brighton  westerly  in  violence 
and  continuity.  This  procession,  which 
dates  1612,  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  church  of  N.  Sta.  de  Bequesens, 
which  is  in  the  mountains  dose  by, 
and  lasts  three  days.  BoKora,  on  a 
hill,  and  dose  to  the  river  Fluvia. 
Here  it  was  that  on  March  21, 1814, 
King  Ferdinand  YII.  was  restored  to 
his  kingdom  after  his  captivity  at 
Valen9ay,  and  escorted  hither  by 
Suchefs  army. 

Gerona.  65  m.  from  Barcelona. — 
Capital  of  the  province  of  Gerona  and 
part  of  CataluRa.  The  population 
numbers  14,615  inhabitants.  Inns: 
— Fonda  Casa  de  Posta:  Fonda  Es- 
Daflola :  Fonda  Italiana. 


This  town  Is  built  upon  a  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  extend  to  the  Vega, 
and  form  a  barrio  called  £1  Marcadai. 
The  Ofia  crosses  it^  and  the  three-arch 
bridge  over  it  is  picturesque  from  a 
distance,  as  well  as  the  wooden  bal- 
conies looking  upon  the  river,  and  full 
of  flower-pots.  It  is  a  very  old  and 
quaint  city,  a  desolate,  silent  place, 
without  trade,  manufactures,  books,  or 
any  monument  worthy  of  a  lengthened 
visit,  if  we  except  the  very  interesting 
cathedral,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Catalonian  style.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Bracati  Celts 
about  930  B.C.,  and  was  never  important 
under  either  Goths  or  Arabs.  The 
ddest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were 
styled  Marquises  of  Gerona ;  and  this 
predilection,  by  making  this  dty  the 
habitual  residence  and  court  of  those 
princes,  caused  its  depopulation  and 
ruin  by  the  many  sieges  it  had  to 
undergo.  In  1285  it  was  besieged  by 
the  king  of  France,  Philippe  le  Haidi, 
when  the  garrison,  being  starved  out, 
surrendered.  This  fact  is  recorded  in 
Catalan  over  the  gate  to  the  S.  of  the 
dty,  called  Puerta  de  la  Carcel.  The 
inscription  states  that  the  French  took 
it  not  '  per  forsa,  mes  per  fam.' 

Oaihedral  of  Oerona. — The  ascent 
to  this  building  is  by  a  wide  flight  of 
steps,  forming  an  imposing  approach, 
worthy  of  a  larger  and  handsomer 
church.  The  fa^e  is  a  plain  wall, 
with  a  front  composed  of  three  stages 
that  belong  to  the  pseudo-classic  style ; 
the  whole  most  indifferent  In  the 
centre  of  the  fii^ade  is  a  circular  rose- 
window,  with  statues  of  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity.  This  work,  with  its 
niches,  statuettes,  and  other  details, 
dates  1733.  Only  one  of  the  two  in- 
tended towers  exists,  and  is  heavy  and 
incongruous.  The  primitive  cathedral 
was  very  andent,  and  the  Moors  con- 
verted it  into  a  mosque.   When  Ludovic 
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Phis  recaptored  the  city  it  was  restored 
to  its  origiiul  use.  It  was  so  ruinous 
in  the  11th  oentoiy  that  Bishop  Pedro 
Roger  and  his  sister,  the  Conntess 
Ennennda,  undertook  to  rebuild  it  at 
their  expense,  and  in  1038  the  new 
chudi  was  consecrated.  This  second 
one  was  pulled  down  also,  and  left  no 
vestiges  behind  save  the  cloisters  and 
the  belfiy  ;  the  chapter  resolved  to  re- 
build it  at  their  own  expense.  The 
extremity  of  the  edifice  was  b^gnn  in 
1316 ;  the  architect  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Enrique  of  Narbonne,  whose  name 
is  found  as  maestro  de  obras  in  the 
•  libcr  Notolomm '  (archives  of  the 
eathfldrd  of  Gerona)  as  far  back  as 
1320.  His  successor  was  Jaime  de 
FaTsrik,  also  from  Narbonne.  He  was 
saoeeeded  by  Aigenter,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, completed  this  portion  of  the 
church  in  1346.  At  this  time  the 
original  plaa  of  prolonging  the  three 
naves  was  abandoned.  Several  of  the 
most  celebnted  maestros  mayores  of 
Spain  were  called  to  a  junta,  and  their 
opinion  asked  as  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  work  with  one  or  more 
naves ;  the  plan  of  one  single  nave  pro- 
posed by  Quillelmo  Boffiz  was  adopted, 
and  the  work  completed  between  1417 
and  1579. 

The  style  is  Gothic ;  the  nave  is  73 
ft.  wide ;  the  arches  are  of  an  elegant 
ogival,  with  a  rose-window  of  stained 
g^  ofer  each,  which  is  novel  and  of 
pleasing  effect  The  lateral  naves  meet 
and  blend  into  one  behind  the  presby- 
teiy,  which  is  surrounded  by  pillars  in 
■hape  of  a  semicircle,  and  support  the 
cnpola.  The  arches  sie  pointed ;  the 
eftotr  is  indifferent ;  the  high  cUtar  he- 
long^  to  the  former  church,  dates  11th 
ccBtuy,  and  is  original  as  to  form. 
The  frontal  is  alabaster,  but  cannot  be 
Men,  w  it  is  all  over  concealed  under  a 
filTer  chapa,  except  in  the  front,  which 
is  covered  with  gold.    In  the  centre  are 


some  figures  of  saints,  and  in  a  niche  a 
Virgin  and  Child.  All  of  it  is  dotted 
with  stones  that  shine  like  precious 
stones.  There  are,  besides,  several  other 
figures  of  prophets,  apostles,  etc.  The 
retablo  ia  a  mass  of  silvei  gilt,  and 
forms  three  stages  divided  into  com- 
partments, with  figures  and  a  relievo 
representation;  the  lower  stage  has 
saints  and  two  bishops  at  the  sides ; 
the  second,  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ ;  the  third,  scenes  from  life  of 
the  Virgin.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  statues,  silver  gilt,  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  Narcissus,  and  St  Felise.  Over 
this  retablo  is  a  baldachin  or  dais  of 
silver,  which  rests  upon  four  very  thin 
pillars  covered  with  sUver  also.  Thisfine 
retablo  is  by  Pedro  Renes  ;  the  balda- 
chin is  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  left 
of  the  ff.  Chapel,  or  apse,  is  a  marble 
tomb  of  Bishop  Berenguer,  ob.  1408. 
It  is  Gothic,  and  has  finely-executed 
niches  and  figures.  Between  the  chapels 
of  Corpus  Cluisti  and  San  Juan  is  a  fine 
Gothic  tomb,  of  the  14th  century,  of 
the  great  benefactress  of  the  cathecbal. 
Countess  Ermesinda,  who  was  married 
990  to  Count  Ramon  Borrell  III.,  and 
was  celebrated  for  her  virtue,  great 
beauty,  and  wisdom  in  political  affairs ; 
ob.  1057.  In  the  chapel  of  San  Pablo, 
which  is  the  first  to  the  left  on  entering 
by  the  principal  door,  is  another  fine 
sepulchre  of  Bishop  Bemado  de  Pau, 
ob.  1547.  There  is  a  great  profusion 
of  details,  rendered  most  minutely, 
and  divided  into  horizontal  compart- 
ments, filled  with  numberless  figures ; 
dates  15th  century.  Over  the  door  of 
the  sacristy  is  the  tomb  of  Count 
Ramon  Berenguer  II.,  cap  de  estopa, 
with  his  effigy  upon  it  It  is  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  chiaUrs 
are  anterior  to  the  church,  and  Byzan- 
tine ;  they  are  large  with  a  heayy  low 
root  The  capitals  of  the  pillais  bear 
sculptured  subjects  from  the  Book  of 
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Genesia,  rery  rudely  executed.  The 
patdo  IB  indifferent  and  weedy ;  the  S. 
door,  called  de  loe  Apostoles,  has 
•lender  pillars  richly  sculptured,  and 
of  the  coarse  execution  characteristic 
of  the  Byzantine^  although  here  and 
there  the  Gothic  may  be  seen  already 
dawning;  the  arches  hare  the  best 
•pedmen  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral ; 
the  irtatues  of  the  Apostles  are  inferior 
to  the  leaf  omamentation--date  1458. 
The  cathedral  was  finished  by  one  Pedro 
Costa,  an  R.A.  of  S.  Fernando,  ob. 
1761,  who  also  made  the  Gneco-Roman 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  ought  to  have 
confined  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
completion  of  another  work,  of  which 
he  wrote  three  enormous  volumes,  on 
genealogy. 

The  Colegiata  de  San  Felice,  with  its 
belfry  towers  rising  above  the  houses, 
is  seen  from  every  direction.  It  is 
elegant  and  lofty,  and  divided  into 
three  stages;  the  best  is  the  third, 
which  dates  16th  century ;  the  second 
is  of  the  14th  century,  as  it  was  raised 
gradually.  In  1581  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  seriously  damaged,  but 
has  been  since  repaired ;  the  facade  of 
the  church  is  of  the  18th  century.  The 
general  and  original  design  of  the 
church  is  Byzantine ;  one  nave^  rather 
high  for  the  two  low  galleries  or  cor- 
ridors on  the  sides,  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  nave ;  the  pillars  are  heavy 
and  almost  shapeless.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  is  the  sepulchre  of  San 
Felice  (or  St  Felix.)  It  is  -of  the  18th 
century.  The  relievi  on  it,  with  per- 
sonages in  the  Roman  dress,  represent 
scenes  from  the  sainf  s  life.  There  are 
two  bassi-relievi,  said  to  be  Roman 
work ;  one  represents  a  lion-hunt,  and 
the  other  'Night,'  with  the  choir  of 
Hours,  and  the  Graces,  etc.,  well  pre- 
served, but  of  little  merit. 

The  principal  siege  Gerona  has  ever 
sustained  took  place  in  May  1809,  when 


the  French,  86,000  in  number,  undo 
Verier,  Gouvion  St  Gyr,  and  Augerean, 
fjEurly  starved  the  heroic  inhabitants, 
who  defended  themselves  with  the  de- 
spair that  hatred  to  the  foreigner, 
spite,  vengeance^  and  priesthood  can 
cause  :  tkt  siege  lasted  7  months  and 
5  days.  The  French  lost  15,000  men, 
and  the  Spanisids  9000  ;  and  against 
the  40  French  batteries  the  Genmdeses 
had  but  very  scanty  ammunition,  and 
their  guns,  mostly  out  of  order,  were 
served  and  loaded  by  the  women. 

From  Gerona,  therailway  to  Baix^lona 
branches  between  SiU  and  MartoreD. 
A.  One  line  goes  to  Barcelona  by  the 
sea-coast^  crossing  Aienys  and  Matard, 
and  is  called  linea  de  MatanS  and  del 
literal ;  distance,  65  m. ;  time  about  8 
hrs.  to  84  hrs. ;  three  trains  a-day ;  iares, 
1st  cL,  40r. ;  2d  cl.,  82r. ;  8d  cL,  22r.  It 
is  the  pleasanter  of  the  two,  as  it  fol- 
lows the  charming  Mediterranean  coast; 
the  cool  sea-breeze  tempering  the  hnX 
in  summer,  and  the  many  white  lateen 
sails  and  steamers  gladdening  the  eye. 

Arenys  de  Mar,  pronounced  Artnt  in 
Catalan  (ia.  searsand),  is  a  small  and 
pretty  town  of  some  5000  inhah, 
situated  on  the  Mediterrsnean,  at  the 
foot  of  some  hills  clothed  with  trees, 
and  studded  with  gardens,  orange- 
groves,  and  gay-looking  torres  ;  above 
rises  Arenya  de  MwU,  Here  are  several 
linen,  lace,  and  blonde  manu&ctories ; 
brandies  and  soap^  '  ce  luxe  de  la  par- 
fomerie  modeme,'  are  considerably 
exported.  Besides,  there  are  three 
fine  dock3rards,  and  Charles  III.  esta- 
blished here  a  good  nautical  or  naval 
school,  now  kept  up  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Barcelona.  There  is 
good  bathing  in  the  summer ;  the  en- 
virons are  pleasant,  and  excursions  may 
be  made  to  the  hermitages  del  Cal- 
vario  and  el  Remedio.  A  tunnel  some 
600  ft    long   is  crossed   on   leaving 
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AttsDjB.  On  the  right  we  see  the  Urge 
and  new  mineral  establedmiento,  called 
'fiahos  de  Tito,'  excellent  in  diseases 
of  the  akin  and  rhenmatism.  The 
small  rirer  of  Caldetaa  is  trarened. 
To  rights  on  a  height,  stands  the  pic- 
turesque Tone  de  los  Encantados,  con- 
Buting  of  some  ill-kept-np  fortifications. 
Cttldeku,  631  inhab.,  is  a  pretty,  dean, 
indifferent  hamlet,  with  some  good 
thermal  springs;  close  to  it,  on  a  height, 
stands  the  rained  castle  of  Bocaherti, 
the  name  of  whidi  is  associated  with 
serend  ramanesque  legends  of  border 
life  and  piratical  inroads  of  Algerines, 
etc  The  Uevaneras  is  crossed ;  on  a 
hei^t  rises  the  ancient  castle  of  Nofre 
Anan,  now  in  roinSb 

Maiar&,  pop.  16»600.  Inns  :  Meson 
de  la  Fnerte,  Pandor  Knero.  The 
name  is  deriyed  from  San  Hignel  de 
Kata;  the  armorial  bearings  being  or 
4  bsis  gales,  a  hand  holding  a  sprig 
(Mata),  with  the  word  B6.  This  rery 
thriring,  bosjy  mannfactming  town  is 
divided  into  two  portions ;  ^e  older. 
La  Cindad  Viega^  ooenpies  a  hill,  and 
preierTes  its  ancient  character,  in  its 
gKtes,  sombre  narrow  streets,  etc  ;  the 
modem  part  extends  down  to  the  sea, 
on  the  slopes  of  that  same  hill,  the 
streets  being  wide^  the  houses  lofty, 
clean,  and  many  elegantiy  famished, 
well  built,  and  painted  outside  and  in 
with  dauby  but  effectiTe  frescoes.  Visit 
the  parish  church  for  its  sllleria,  and  the 
iiz  fine  pictures  by  Yiladomat  (chapel 
de  los  Dolores),  representing  Passion  of 
Christ  'Jesus  bearing  the  Cross,'  has 
been  compared  by  connoisseurs  to 
Horillo's  beat  style.  There  are  some 
others  by  Montafla.  There  is  a  pretty 
theatre,  an  admirably  well-organised 
'Colcgio  de  Gatalufia,'  a  large  and 
regnkr  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  etc. 
The  town  was  cruelly  sacked  in  1808 
hj  the  Franco-Italian  division  under 
Ucdu,  and  it  was  sared  from  being  set 


on  fire  by  the  interoesBion  of  Don  Felix 
Guarro,  who  entreated  the  general  to 
spare  tiie  town.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
13th  or  14th  century  he  would  have 
been  eanondaed  by  the  mUitant  Church, 
just  as  his  dty  was  by  the  trimmpkant 
French  anny ;  as  it  was,  the  merciAi] 
conquerors  numaged  to  carry  away  some 
780,000rs.  as  a  sourenir.  On  leaving 
the  city,  the  traveller  sees  on  a  hill  to 
the  right  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  tower 
Borriach,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
mineral  spring  of  Argentona.  The 
waters  are  carbonated,  and  most  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  of  nervous  com- 
plaints. (Conveyance  by  tartanaa,  in 
I  hr. ,  from  station  of  MatanS  during  the 
temporada.)  All  the  district  between 
this  and  Tilasar  produces  beautiifbl  roses 
and  strawberries,  etc.,  which  axe  sent 
to  Barcelona. 

On  leaving  the  station  of  Tilasar,  and 
not  far  from  several  Moorish  atalayaa  or 
watch-towers  on  same  hiUs,  observe 
the  castie  of  Tilasar,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  eTamples  of  medieval  palatial 
fortresses  in  Oatalufia.  The  railway 
continues  to  follow  the  seaboard,  stud- 
ded with  small,  pretty,  and  thriving 
hamlets.  On  leaving  Masnou,  the 
Aleya  is  crossed,  and  a  tunnel  entered, 
some  420  ft  long.  At  Mongat,  observe 
on  the  hill  the  castle  of  that  name, 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  heoric  re- 
sistance of  its  few  inhabitants  in  1808 
against  the  whole  of  Lecchi's  division, 
numbering  eight  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 
The  siege  lasted  four  days— it  fell  at 
last,  and  all  its  brave  inmates  were  cut 
down  one  after  the  other. 

One  hour  off  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Carti^a  of  Montalegre,  amid  wild 
scenery.  The  Ugend  of  its  foundation 
runs  thus: — Two  school-fellows,  who 
had  completed  their  studies  at  Barce- 
lona, were  coming  home,  when  they 
chanced  to  halt  in  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Montalegre.     '  This  is  fine  scenery, 
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and  worthy  of  a  oonyent. '  '  The  aitaa- 
tion  is  fine  indeed/  '  Well,'  quoth  the 
fonner,  'if  I  ever  become  a  Pope,  I 
shall  boild  one  here.'  '  In  that  case,' 
answered  the  other,  '  I  mnst  become  a 
monk,  and  lire  in  it '  Tears  and  years 
had  dapsed,  when  Fray  Jnan  de  Kea 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  command  of  his 
snperior,  who  had  receiTcd  an  order 
from  the  Pope  to  that  effect  The 
good  monk,  in  the  act  of  kissing  the 
Pontiff's  foot,  raised  his  head,  and  lo, 
the  Pope,  Nicolas  v.,  was  no  other  than 
his  old  school-fellow  of  Barcelona. 
Need  we  add  that  the  convent  was 
bnilt,  and  the  funds  generously  given 
by  the  Santo  Padre  f  Alfonso  Y.  and 
his  queen  embellished  and  aggrandised 
it,  and  the  three  cloisters,  paintings, 
library,  and  plate  subsisted,  and  were 
celebrated  until  1885,  when  it  was  mostly 
destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  The 
only  remains  are  a  fa9ade,  ruins  of 
cloisters,  and  some  cells.  All  now  is  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

The  sacred  tapers*  lij^ts  are  gone, 
Grey  moss  haih  clad  the  altar-stone. 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown. 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 

The  long-ribbed  aisles  are  burnt  and  shrunk, 
The  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sank. 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessing  on  his  soul. 

Htdirwa, 

Badalonar— pop.  10,486— the  Betulo 
of  the  Romans,  on  the  Nesos,  amid  a 
fertUe  plain,  gardens  and  orange-groyes. 
As  we  approach  the  capital  the  railway 
passes  close  under  the  citadel ;  to  the 
left  is  Barceloneta  and  the  bull-ring, 
and  we  stop  at  the  E.  side  of  Barcelona. 

B.  The  second  line  passes  Hostalrich 
and  Granollers,  and  is  called  Ldnea  del 
Interior  and  of  Granollers.  Distance,  61  i 
m. ;  time  same  as  by  former ;  fares,  Ist 
cL,  40r. ;  2d  cL,  82r. ;  8d  cL,  22r.  ffos- 
tairidi,  on  the  Tordera,  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  very  picturesque, 

Qraaollers — Province  of  Barcelona, 


capital  of  the  ValUs,  populati<m  4500. 
A  rather  interesting  church  is  here  of 
12th  century,  but  with  portions  prob- 
ably of  14th  and  even  15th  century,  a 
nave  of  five  bays ;  an  apse  of  seven  aides, 
with  a  tower  at  the  north-west  angle. 
Observe  staircase,  and  especially  the 
iron  hand-xuling,  leadingto  the  groined 
galleiy  (late  15th  century)  in  west  bay, 
a  charming  newel  staircase  in  the  angle 
of  the  tower,  a  remarkable  late  wooden 
pulpit  with  rich  woodwork,  a  fine  pic- 
ture representing  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Bartholomew.  Conveyances  to  Yich 
and  Caldas  de  Montbuy— a  busy  manu- 
facturing town,  with  regular,  dean 
streets,  and  a  much-frequented  cattle- 
fair  every  Thursday.  In  the  environs, 
several  excursions.  Ruins  of  the  castle  of 
La  Roca;  the  Romanesque  Church  of 
San  Felice  de  Canovellas  (dist.  1  m.) ; 
the  snowy  hills  of  Hontseny,  and  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  Santuario  de 
San  Miguel  del  Fay,  to  reach  which 
some  wild  country  has  to  be  crossed. 

From  IfarmUles  by  A.  Lopez  com- 
pany's steamers. — ^Yeiy  good  and  fast, 
service  good.  Leave  Tuesdays  at  11 
morning,  and  arrive  Wednesdays  in 
about  20  to  23  hrs.  Fares,  1st  cl. ,  55fr. ; 
2d  cL,  37fr.  ;  dd  cL,  20fr.  First  and 
second  class  passengers  are  entitled 
to  100  kilog.  luggage  free;  children 
under  8  years  gratis  ;  from  8  to  7  years 
old  pay  half-fare.  Meals  extra.  Table 
dlidte  break&st  and  dinner  at  tariff 
prices.  Private  cabins  if  desired. 
Offices  at  Marseilles,  Messrs.  Emmanuel 
Olivieri,  and  general  offices,  Place 
Royale.  At  Barcelona,  D.  Ripoll  y 
Cia.,  Plaza  de  las  OUas. 

From  Valencia. — ^A.  By  sea.  Steam- 
ers of  Bofill,  Martorell,  &  Co.  Leave 
Valencia  on  10th  and  25th  of  each 
month  at  5  p.m.,  and  arrive  at  Bar- 
celona on  the  11th  and  26th  at  1  A.H., 
16  hrs.,  more  generally  19  hrs.  Special 
steamer,  'El  Catalan,'  leaves  Yalend^ 
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every  Friday  direct  to  Barcelona,  in 
20  In. ;  ftres,  120  and  SOrs.  B.  By 
ndlway.  Yalenda  to  Tarragona  12 
hoars,  indnding  3}  by  diL ;  Tarragona 
to  Baroelona,  3  hn.  by  rail ;  total  15 
hrs.    See  FtUenda. 

From  Liverpool,  Bofill,  Martorell,  ft 
Co.,  twice  a-month.  From  Cadiz,  Mor 
logo,  AlicomU,  steamers  of  Lopez  k  Co. 
Leave,  1st,  16th ;  2d,  17th ;  4th,  19th. 
Yiom  BaUaric  Itilcmda :  bom  Palma, 
On  Tneadays  at  4  p.m.  a  new  steamer, 
*MaIlorca';  on  Saturdays  at  2  p.m. 
'St  Henorca,'  touches  on  its  way  at 
Alcodia.  Offices  at  Barcelona,  CaUe 
Ysabel  11.  No.  6.  Fares,  60, 40,  and  20rB. 
distance  130  miles,  14  to  16  hrs.  From 
Mahon,  steamer  'Henorca,'  on  Sundays 
St  8  A.M.,  touching  at  Alcndia ;  firom 
TtnioKL,  touching  at  Sitjts,  FUlanueva, 
Tarragona  (in  5  to  6  hrs.,  twice  a-week), 
md  Ampoiia,  twice  a-month,  no  fixed 
day;  offices  Calle  de  Ases  Ko.  1. 
There  are  also  direct  steamers  from 
Hsmbuig,  Southampton,  etc ,  and  others, 
stopping  at  intermediate  ports,  which 
have  no  r^pilar  days,  and  are  advertised 
in  the  local  papers.  N^. — If  attention 
be  attached  to  personal  comfort,  go  to 
the  port  and  visit  the  steamer  before 
Ton  leave,  as  most  steamers,  save  those 
we  harenamed,  beingconstructed  rather 
for  merchandise  than  passengers,  afford 
oftenbutscanty  and  badaccommodation. 

Frvm  the  French  Pyreneett  walkiMg  and 
rtibtf-^A.  Toulouse  or  Ax  to  Barcelona  by 
Poyondi  and  Valley  of  Andorre.  Toulouse  to 
Ax.  The  ndlway  is  open  between  Toulouse 
and  Foiz :  trsins  run  in  3  hrs.  15  min.  Fares, 
w  d,  5fr.  joc  ;  ad  cl,  6fr.  950. ;  3d  cl.,  sfr. 
soc.  There  are  3  daily  diL  between  Foix  and 
Ax  during  the  season,  and  one  (T)  daily  all  the 
T<tt  round. 

Disiamut. 

Kil.  Miles. 
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At  Uuai,  Hdtel  Casiacn«>  Fram  Lm 
Cabaones,  the  Pic  Sl  Barth^Itoy  or  Pic  de 
Tabe,  7707  ft,  which  presents  an  admirable 
panoraina,  amy  be  conveniently  ascended;  6 
hrs.  to  ascend,  and  4  hrs.  to  return.  Ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Lordart,  also  worth  a  Tisit  Ax, 
a  small  thermal  estaMishment,  9399  ft  above 
the  sea.  Hotel :  Sicre ;  room  and  board,  6fr. 
per  diem.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarlcable 
thermal  sites  in  the  French  Pyrenees.  The 
scenery  is  extremely  beautifuL  The  hottest 
spring  is  x68'4*  Fahr.  Now  proceed  to  valley 
oif  Andorre  by  the  Port  de  Salden,  z6  hours' 
Journey.  Better  to  make  two  days,  and  sleep 
at  Canillo,  9  hrs.  30  min.  Carriage  road  as  far 
as  Merens,  8  kil.  5  m. ;  thence  mountain  path 
practicable  for  horses.  The  road  ascends  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arifege,  crosses  the  stream  by 
a  stone  bridge,  and  z  hr.  30  min.  after  again 
croasing,  is  Memu,  which  has  700  inhab., 
and  is  3560  ft.  in  height  by  a  rough  ascent ;  a 
hrs.  more  to  Hospitalet,  the  last  French  village. 
About  5  min.  bring  you  to  the  bridge  of  Cerda 
and  douane  station.  Here  branch  two  roads ; 
that  to  the  left  crossing  the  Ariige,  leads  by 
Puyoerda.  Continne  to  ascend  to  the  right; 
9^  hrs.  to  Rochers  d'Avignoles  or  Pourmilles, 
where  the  Ari^  takes  its  rise.  Here  two 
gorges  open ;  that  to  the  left  leads,  by  a  longer 
though  somewhat  easier  road,  into  the  valley 
of  Andorre,  over  the  Port  de  FramigueL  Take 
to  the  ri^t ;  cross  a  plateau,  follow  the  stream 
of  the  Valira,  and  descend  into  the  upper  valley 
of  Andorre.  The  narrow  gorge  lo  the  left,  with 
forests,  is  the  Spanish  issue  of  Port  FramigueL 
Bef(n«  you  rises  the  snowy  Mount  Rialp ;  the 
Port  of  Salden  is  8309  ft, ;  9^  hours'  descent  to 
the  wretched  hamlet  of  Salden.  Follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  reach  Canille  to 
sleep ;  600  inhab. ;  belongs  to  Andorre ;  lodg- 
ings. Next  morning  cross,  on  leaving,  the 
stream  of  the  Valira,  pass  by  Chapel  of  Miri- 
chel,  a  shrine  high  in  repute  ;  pass  also  villages 
of  En  Camp,  picturesquely  placed,  and  Laa 
Escaldas,  a  thermal  establishment  3  hi«. 
after  leaving  Canillo,  Andoire  is  reached, 
which  ia  the  capital  of  the  republic.  This 
worthy  pendant  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  spared  because 
it  was  'une  curiosity  politique,'  extends  to 
95  m.  to  W.,  and  so  m.  N.  to  S. ;  population 
about  6000,  and  the  army  is  of  600  men ;  drums, 
flags,  unifonns,  etc.,  we  should  say  arms, 
almost,  are  not  required.  The  republic  was 
first  enfranchised  by  Chariemagne,  and  a 
charter  granted  by  Louis  le  Dtfbonnaire.  It 
'  pays  a  yearly  tribute  of  96ofr.  to  France,  and 
as  mudi  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  UrgeL  There 
are  no  monuments,  no  manufactures,  no  trade 
to  speak  of.    The  people  are  quiet,  and  occu* 
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pied  in  pastoral  or  agricultural  punuits.  The 
capital,  Andonet  baa  850  inhabu  FVom  Andorre 
to  Ur^I  a  mule-path  along  the  Valira,  in  6  hrs. 
Urgel  to  Piiyoerd&  along  the  river  Segre,  95 
m.  in  6  hrs.,  whence  to  Barcelona. 

B.  Ax  U  Barcelona  by  Puyctrdd^-^TihltUiCit 
93I  m. ;  time  10  hrs.  mule-track.  As  far  as 
Hospitalet,  see  above.  Cross  the  stream  by 
Pont  de  Cerda,  and  take  to  left,  ascending  to 
Col  de  Piqmorin  by  a  rigiag  road.  After  hav- 
ing crossed  (45  vun.)  between  a  peak  on  left 
and  flat-topped  summit  on  right,  traverse  a 
frfateau,  and  15  min.  after  reach  the  Col, 
height,  6a93  ft.,  between  Pic  d«  Fnmfride, 
8380  ft.  to  the  S.,  and  the  Pic  Sabarthe, 
8365  ft.  to  the  N.,  forming  the  limitt  of  the 
departments  of  Ari^ge  and  the  Pyrdn^es  Orien- 
taks.  CkMe  by  is  the  douane  station.  De- 
scend into  the  valley  of  die  S^gre,  35  m.  after  is 
reached  village  of  Port^  and  ruined  castle  of 
Caidogne  on  opposite  side  of  the  gorge  of 
Fondvive,  at  the  head  of  which  are,  mountain 
of  Lanoux,  9374  ft.,  snd  of  Pedroux,  9311  ft. 
Follow  down  the  stream,  30  min.  after  reach 
Porti  on  left  bank  of  S^gre,  4950  ft.  Here 
the  gorge  becomes  very  wild,  a  chaos  of  huge 
fodcs  showing  oonqNcaous  traces  of  glacier 
action.  Farther  down  are  the  Tours  de  Carol, 
erected  in  oommemorarion  of  a  victory  here 
gained  by  Charlemagne  over  die  Moors.  Odsji 
the  canal,  leave  on  left  the  route  to  Bourg 
Madame,  and  reach  Puyoerdi,  whence  to 
Perpignan  by  daily  dil.,  69  m. 

C  From  BagniresdeLucbon,  by  the  valleys 
of  La  Noguera,  Pallareia,  and  of  Aran.  Lu- 
chon  to  Portillon  :  this  pass  is  practicaUe  in  all 
weather,  and  a  guide  is  not  indispensable ;  dis- 
tance, I  hr.  5  min.  To  Bosost,  a  hn.  (HOtel 
du  Commerce,  decent  but  dearX  quite  a  Spanish 
town,  indifferent.  There  are  three  routes  from 
LuchoD  to  Bosost,  one  by  the  Portillon  is  the 
shortest ;  on  horse  or  foot,  8f  m.,  3^  to  4  hrs. ; 
another  by  La  Bacaliere,  on  foot ;  the  scenery 
is  finer,  fatigue  greater.  The  third  is  by  Pont 
de  Roi,  and  St  B^ ;  good  carriage-road,  as 
m.  A  iem^  eomvort  is  recommended  to  avoid 
heat  and  dust  To  Viella,  x  hr.  from  Aitias ; 
from  diis  to  Salardu,  first  French  village,  x  hr. 
xo  min.  Now  readi  Col  de  Plat  de  Berch. 
To  Alos,  last  French  douane  sution  in  valley 
of  Aneu,  about  3  hrs.,  then  Gil,  40  min. ; 
Gurren,  ao  min. ;  Isabane,  i  hr. ;  Esteiri  de 
Aneu,  40  min.  Of  the  two  roads  here,  take 
the  left  one  :  to  Escalo,  a  hrs. ;  to  Llaborsi,  a 
hn. ;  sleep  there.  Next  day,  to  San  Juan  de 
Lerra,  and  leaving  to  ri^t  road  to  Sort,  pro- 
ceed through  the  Col  de  la  Besseta,  then  to 
Castellbo,  then  by  a  good  mnle-path  to  Villa- 
niitjana;  to  Uigel  and  Barcelona  there  is  a 
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JST.^.— Pedestrians  may  ascend  die  Canigaii, 
by  way  of  Prats  de  MoUo  to  Veraet,  9  his. 
From  Vemet  to  Perpignan,  daily  public  con- 
veyances, price  8fr.,  33^  m.  ;  time  4  hrs.  as  m. 
For  more  details  and  other  routes,  see  Joanne's 
'  Itin^raire,'  x  yoL  with  plans  and  maps,  xofr. ; 
Dr.  Lambron's'work,  together  with  Mr.  Packers 
Gwdo  to  tko  Pyrgnoot,  Longman,  Londoa, 
X867,  new  edition  with  maps,  diagram,  and 
tables^  For  ascensions  in  this  part  of  the 
Pyrenees,  we  very  warmly  recommend  Comte 
H.  Russdl  Killoufl^'s  qtedal  woric  oa  the  sub- 
ject, '  Lea  Grandes  Ascensions,'  with  xa  maps,  x 
voL  4fr.  Also  for  other  Pyremean  nnites  from 
France  into  Spain,  see  Zamgoaa,  *A  mgon^ 

From  Camprodon  and  Vich.-^atmprodon^ 
^aoa  inhab.,  on  left  bank  of  the  Riutort,  most 
uninteresting ;  diL  to  RipoU  by  Saa  Juan  de 
las  Abadesas,  which  is  close  to  an  important 
coal  mine,  one  hr.*s  distance,  of  xx  kiL  extent 
RipoU  to  Puycerdi,  a  very  bad  carretn  road. 
The  gorge  called  Las  Cobas  de  Ribaa  is  very 
imposing. 

RipolL-^vaoo  inhalx — at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ter  and  Fraser.  During  the  dvfl  war  this 
city  was  entirely  burnt  up,  and  is  being  slowly 
rebuilt  fl^gain.  See  the  rums  of  a  magnificeat 
Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Cooat 
Wtfred  El  Velludo,  which  became  the  Escorial 
or  burial-house  of  the  Counts  of  Barcekns. 
The  capitals  of  colnmns  are  most  elabotately 
worlced  out  with  human  and  allegorical  heads : 
the  central  nave  is  of  9th  and  xoth  century, 
the  transept  and  apse  of  the  xzth. 

FttrJL— DiL  toVichfromRipoIl  by  Puycerdi— 
xa,ooo  inhab..  Bishop's  See :  the  plains  around 
are  watered  by  the  Ter,  and  from  them  the  Mon- 
seny  and  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  Vich,  the  Ro- 
man Ansa,  and  Gothic  Ausona,  became  Vicus- 
Ausone,  and  was  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop,  though  the  upper  portion 
belonged  to  the  Moncada  family.  It  finally  be- 
came the  property  of  the  crown,  under  Jaime 
II.,  about  X45a  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ill-paved  :  the  only  interesting  sight  here  is  thp 
cathidral,  which  was  built  about  Z040,  but  re- 
paired and  modemiaed  about  the  end  of  the  x8th 
century :  who  the  architect  was  is  not  Inaown. 
We  only  know  that  in  1385,  the  1 
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The  outside  is  rery  t^differenc ;  the  interior  is 
divided  into  three  naves,  which  are  bold  and 
eleganL  The  transept  is  fonned  by  lofty  pillars 
somewhat  thin ;  the  Gothic  doisten  are  of  the 
richest  and  most  ekgant  character.  Theyw«re 
completed  in  2340.  Most  of  the  former  sepul- 
cfares  disappeared  when  the  cathedral  was  re- 
paired, and  then  also  were  blocked  up  the  sub- 
tenaneotts  chapels,  amongst  which  was  the 
celebrated  Capilia  dt  San  NkoUu^  where  the 
matntine  or  popular  masses  were  celebrated, 
in  the  banning  of  the  14th  century,  on  the 
festhral  of  Sl  Stephen,  and  the  epistle  of  his 
martyrdom  was  sung  in  TJmwisin  of  the  13th 
cemury.  The  Capilla  del  Santo  Espiritu  is  a 
6iie  hiiildtwg,  and  dates  2344>i35z.  In  the  ar- 
chivo  and  library  is  kept  a  bible  of  the  Z3th 
centnry,  very  richly  illuminated,  the  poem  of 
Daede  de  PTades,  and  a  ciurious  book  on 
Cttrfrim.  Couveyances;  diligence  to  MoHet 
and  GranoUexa,  both  stations  on  the  Gerone,  to 
Barcdonafine ;  lares,  R.  berlina,  z8r. ;  int.,  x6r. ; 
baaq.,  i4r. 

Gmcilers^  capital  of  the  Vall^  3500  inhab., 
b  miinceresting :  dmrch  of  the  zath  century. 
In  die  vicinity  are  the  celebrated  springs  of 
Caldas  {hot  springs)  de  Monbuy  (see  Mineral 
EstablisJunents,  General  Information). 

From  Ptiycerdd  and  UrgtL—Puyctrdd 
18,000  iahah,  z34aintees(4o85  ft)  high;  a  very 


wretched,  dirty  village,  with  an  indifferent 
church  of  Sta.  Barbara.  From  this  to  Urgel 
by  a  mule-path  ;  excellent  trout-fishmg  and 
shooting.  Go  to  Bellver  by  a  carriageable 
road.  Bellver,  600  inhab.,  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
castle ;  magnificent  and  extensive  views  are 
obtained  from  the  town,  whence  its  graphic 
name.  Then  through  a  defile  to  Puente  de 
Var,  after  crossing  Martinet ;  then  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  S^gre  to  Urgel.  Urgtl,  or  Sen 
(see  of  UrgelX  >>  ^  bishop's  see,  3000  inhab. 
The  cathedral  is  indifferent :  the  cloisters  of 
X3th  century.  Two  m.  W.  are  the  three  forts 
which  defend  the  city,  the  Citadel,  the  Castillo, 
and  the  Torra  de  Solsona.  Proceed  to  SoUoua, 
367Z  inhab.  Cardona^  8366  inhab.,  dose  to 
river  Cardoner.  Itt  Castillo  is  very  strongly 
built,  and  situated  N.E.  Dil.  for  and  from 
Puycerdl  two  a-week.  From  Cardona  to 
Mauresa,  and  then  by  rail  to  Barcelona  in  a  hrs., 
two  trains  a-day :  line  from  Zaiagoca  to  Baroe- 
lona.  There  is  a  second  road  from  and  to  Vich. 
Vich  to  Granollers  by  diL,  ;C8 ;  offices  at  Barce- 
lona, No.  7  Calle  de  Aaahouadors,  Meson  de 
MonserraL 

Frvm  or  to  MartarelL^Bj  raU  ;  line 
del  CentTO ;  dutance,  10^  m. ;  time, 
1  lir. ;  fares,  6r.  69c,  4r.  71c.;  four 
traiiui  daily,  and  one  more  on  holiday!. 
(For  sabseqnent  descrip.  see  p  '473.) 


BARCELONA. 
Capital  of  Proviiaoe  of  same  name.    Popuhuion,  az5,956. 
Distances— Madrid,  440  miles  (33  hours;;  Paris,  41  hours;  Pamplona,  339 
Connected  by  rail  with  aU  the  principal  towns  on  the  ooasL 
Steamers  to  variotis  Mediterranean  ports,  inrl^^^in^  the  Balearic  Islands. 
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BaUw^r  BUAUmB,  Ao.— Of  the  Ma- 
tar6  line,  Paerta  del  Mar ;  of  Oranol- 
1«X8,  Plan  de  la  Adnaaa  ;  of  Kartorell, 
La  Bambla ;  of  Zaragoza  ditto.  Cabs 
and  omnibnaes  (for  ^t,  see  cab-fares) ; 
ommboses,  2r.  per  person  ;  Ir.  to  ir. 
eacbparcel,  according  to  size  and  weighty 
a  tariff ;  porters  (called  faquines)  carry 
laggEige  to  or  from  hotels  for  5r.,  a  tariff 
also ;  to  boatmen,  2r.  per  person,  2r. 
per  pared ;  to  lottd  or  unload,  2r.  a 
parcel  Settle  price  beforehand,  or  ask 
for  tariff. 

Hoteia.— Ist,  De  las  Cuatro  Nadones, 
(m  Rambla  del  Centro,  kept  by  Italians ; 
excellent  ntoation,  aspect  to  east;  few 
fiieplaces.    A  fcood  hotel,  aerrice  and 


cooking  included ;  charges  high.  Table 
d*h6te  at  6.80,  price  12r.,  with  vin 
ordinare ;  breakfast,  lOr.  ;  charges  ac- 
cording to  aspect  and  the  piao  (storey) ; 
sitting-rooms,  80r.  to  120r.  ;  bedroom, 
8r.  to  lOr.,  etc.  French  papers  taken 
in.  Commiasionnaires.  French  spoken. 
2d,  Del  Oriente,  not  tm  from  former, 
bnt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rambla ; 
western  exposure,  kept  by  Italians, 
about  same  charges,  perhaps  somewhat 
lower  than  former ;  gcKxi  cooking. 
JV.A— There  are  usually  no  female 
servants  in  the  hotels  kept  by  Italians, 
but  ladies  may  obtain  them  by  applica- 
tion at  the  bureau. 
Iiodsings. — ^Are  all  very  second?rate ; 
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pretty  yillas,  mostlj  unftiniishdd,  are 
to  let  in  Paseo  de  Gracia  and  other 
8ubnrl38  for  £3  to  £5  a-month :  thej 
are  advertised  in  local  papers. 

7o8t-Oflio6.— Bambla  de  Sta.  Mo- 
nica, 1,  close  to  Hotel  de  las  Cnatro 
Kaciones,  closed  1}  hr.  before  departure 
of  mails ;  21  letter-boxes  in  the  city,  col- 
lected at  1 2  p.  M.  and  2  and  5  p.  m.  Bnrean 
for  poBte  restante,  prepaid  letters,  news- 
papers, etc.,  open  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
A  letter  takes  about  four  days  to  Lon- 
don, three  to  Paris,  two  to  Madrid. 

Telegraph.  OflLce.- — Plaza  de  Pa- 
lacio,  2d  floor,  open  day  and  night 

History. — ^Barcelona  is  said  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca 
(fulmen  Latin^),  a  common  family  name 
with  the  Carthaginians,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  Heeren,  etc.,  about  the  year 
237  B.O.,  according  to  Romey.  Cssar 
Augustus  raised  it  to  a  'colonia,'  with 
the  names  of  Julia  Augusta,  Pia,  Fa- 
Tentia,  etc.  Its  importance  now  daily 
increased,  and  there  are  many  vestiges, 
such  as  slabs,  fragments  of  altars,  col- 
umns, etc,  of  that  time,  which  are  so 
many  evidences  of  its  prosperity  under 
the  Romans.  Ataulfo,  the  first  king  of 
the  Goths,  chose  it  as  his  court,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  Hispana-Grothia,  sub- 
sequently called  Septimania.  Shortly 
after  718,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Abdul- Aziz.  The  Moors  did  not 
retain  it  long ;  for  Charlemagne,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity a  favourable  one  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  with  the  pretext  of 
coming  in  aid  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
he  and  his  son  Ludivic  expelled  the 
infidel  in  801,  who  had  ruled  for  88 
years  only,  and  then  quietly  added  the 
city  he  had  come  to  free  to  his  duchy 
of  Aoquitaine,  of  which  it  became  the 
head.  '  Dios  me  libre  de  mis  amigos, 
que  yo  me  librar^  de  mis  enemigos.' 
Barcelona  was  n  jw  governed  by  counts, 


who  in  874  became  hereditary,  when 
Charles  the  Bold  made  it  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  in  favour  of  and  to  reward 
Count  'Wilfred  el  Yelloso,  who  had  so 
effectually  aided  him  against  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  its  greatest  counts, 
Ramon  Berenguer  IV.  (12th  century), 
united  the  crowns  of  Catalu&a  to  Aragon 
by  marriage  with  Petronila,  the  heiress 
to  this  latter  kingdom.  In  his  reign, 
Barcelona  became  the  emporium  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  capital  of  the 
most  powerM  of  maritime  nations. 
Dockyards,  arsenals,  and  warehouses, 
were  numerous,  and  on  a  grand  scale, 
for  the  trade,  especially  with  the  Levant, 
was  very  great ;  and  Barcelona  was  the 
rival  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  when  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  espoused  Isabella  of  Castile. 
Always  more  or  less  ill-disposed,  but 
more  especially  since  Philip  III.,  Cata- 
lufia  has  often  endeavoured  to  regain 
her  former  independence,  and  gave  her 
interest  and  money  at  one  time  to  the 
French,  at  another  to  the  Spaniard, 
whichever  held  out  the  better  prospect 
of  attaining  that  end.  The  principado 
has  been  always  a  focus  of  revolution, 
democracy,  and  prommciamientooL 
Barcelona,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
thronged  with  provenfal  tronbadors 
'de  la  gaye  sciense,'  and  councillors 
and  statesmen  who  framed  the  laws  of 
the  *  Consulado  del  Mar,'  a  commercial 
code  which  dates  1279,  and  was  re- 
spected and  imitated  everywhere. 

With  reference  to  this,  see  'le  Codigo  de  las 
Costumbres  Maritimas  de  Barcdooa,'  etc.,  in 
Spanish  and  the  original  Ltmousan,  by  Cap- 
mani  y  Monpalau  ;  Madrid  X79X,  a  vols,  in  410  ; 
and  about  the  early  trade  and  navy,  see 
'Memorias  historicas  sobre  la  Marina,  Co- 
merdo,'  etc,  of  Barcelona  by  same  author ; 
Madrid,  Saucha,  1779,  4  vols,  in  4to,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  ever  published  on  trade 
and  navy  in  the  middle  ages,  firom  which  Dep- 
ping,  '  Histoire  du  Commerce  entre  le  Levant 
et  TEurope  depuis  les  Croisades,'  etc,  and 
others  have  drawn  largely. 
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In  manyand  importaiit  armadafl,  some 
sombering  200  sail,  80  and  more  laige 
gallejs  were  often  equipped  here.  Aia- 
gon  (wlien  comprising  Catalufia)  was 
Terr  proud,  and  jnstly  so,  of  its  pre- 
eminence on  the  sea ;  and  such  was  the 
jealousy  felt  at  Barcelona  when  the 
riral  Castile  had  lent  its  aid,  money, 
and  fleet  to  Colmnbas,  that  though  it 
WIS  here  that  he  was  received  by  the 
Catholic  kings,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
world,  with  all  'the  pomp  and  circnm- 
Btanee*  so  brilliantly  described  by  W. 
Irrin^  there  ia  no  notice  of  such  an 
erent  to  be  found  either  in  the  archives 
of  the  dty  or  those  of  Aragon.  The 
DUtaria  of  1492  is  likewise  disdainfully 
silent  on  this  point  (See  Major's 
'Select  Letters  of  Christ  Columbus,* 
Haddayt  Soc  1857.  Barcelona  was 
at  an  early  period  a  centre  of  learning, 
and  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Spain 
where  jmnting  was  introduced,  and  ac- 
cording to  'AnnaL  Typograph.  ;' 
'Bibliotheca  Yetus  et  Nova,'  etc.,  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  were  published 
here  in  1471, the  'Commentaries  on  Aris- 
toteles,'  by  Fray  Boneti,  1473,  etc., 
(Fr.  Mendez,  in  his  'Typograph.  Es- 
paaola,'  Madrid  1796).  Here,  also, 
Jan.  17,  1543,  a  ship  of  200  tons  was 
lannehed,  which  was  made  to  move  by 
means  of  steam.  Its  inventor  was 
Blasco  de  Garay,  and  the  experiment 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mittee named  by  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
II.  (The  memoir  which  contains  these 
ud  other  details  is  at  Simancas. )  The 
inTention  consisted  of  a  large  boiler, 
which  moved  by  steam  two  wheels 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  The 
experiment  seems  to  have  answered, 
hot  the  trial  was  discouraged  by  the 
king's  treasurer,  Rdvago,  who  was,  for 
some  personal  motive,  hostile  to  the 
inTentor,  and  drew  up  a  report  in 
which  he  states  that  the  speed  did  not 
ciceed  two  leagues  in  three  hours,  that 


the  machinery  was  too  complicated,  and 
the  boUer  likely  to  burst  Charles  Y., 
who  was  then  absorbed  in  political 
schemes  of  greater  moment,  did  not 
examine  the  thing  with  attention,  but 
paid  Garay  aU  expenses,  and  gave  him 
promotion  and  a  present  of  200,000 
maravedis.  But  he  was  discouraged, 
and  the  secret,  whatever  it  was,  died 
with  him.  Andrea  Navagero,  Yenetian 
ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  speaks  thus 
of  this  city,  which  he  visited  in  1526  : 
'  jfe  bellissima  cittk  ed  in  bellissimo  sito ; 
ed  ha  gran  copia  di  giardini  beHssimi, 
di  mirti,  aranci,  e  cedri ;  le  case  buone 
e  comode,  fabbricate  di  pietra,  e  noK 
di  terra,  come  nel  resto  di  Catalogna. ' 

Oeneral  Besoription.  —  Barcelona 
is  the  second  largest  city  in  Spain,  and 
the  first  in  a  commercial  view.  It  is 
most  prosperous  and  improving,  and 
although  called  the  Manchester  of  Span- 
ish  Lancashire  (Cataluiia),  it  is  free 
from  the  usual  annoyances  and  appear- 
ances characteristic  of  manufacturing 
towns.  The  mills  (cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen)  are  situated  at  some  distance 
outside  the  walls,  and  the  sons  of  toil, 
waggoners,  wharfingers,  and  the  sea- 
faring population,  are  confined  within 
the  suburbs.  The  happy  situation  of 
the  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  communicating  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Atlantic  ports  by  railway ; 
its  vicinity  to  France  and  Italy ;  the 
facilities  of  living,  the  climate  mild  in 
winter  and  agreeable  at  all  seasons  ; 
the  enlightened,  kind,  and  bold-hearted, 
enterprising  people  who  are  seen  in  so 
thriving  a  condition,  are  all  so  many 
inducements  for  the  invalid  and 
general  tourist  to  linger  here.  We 
must  add  the  no  less  important  advan- 
tages of  which  other  medical  stations, 
such  as  Malaga,  Alicante,  etc.,  are  de- 
privedjviz.,  several  well-oiganised  libra- 
ries, and  collections  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  a  first-rate  opera-house. 
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and  a  variety  of  ezcuniona  in  the  enW- 
rons.  Of  society,  which  is  after  all  the 
least  interesting  feature  in  a  country, 
there  is  little,  Siough  the  Baroelonese 
are  passionately  fond  of  music,  dancing, 
and  dress.  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
sight-seers  must  remain  comparatively 
idle  here,  as  most  of  this  handsome 
city  hsB  been  either  modernised  or  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  saving  the  tortuous  and 
narrow  but  picturesque  quarters  in- 
habited by  tiie  lower  classes  ;  and 
besides  the  cathedral  and  one  or  two 
other  churches  (which  are  certainly  in- 
teresting examples  of  Catalonian- 
Gothic  architecture),  there  are  few  ob- 
jects that  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  artist.  On  qaitting  Barcelona, 
July  1844,  Washington  Irving  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  city  thus  : — '  I  leave 
this  beautiful  city  with  regret  .  .  . 
Indeed,  one  epjoys  the  veiy  poetry  of 
existence  in  these  soft  southern  climates 
which  border  the  Mediterranean.  All 
here  is  picture  and  romance.  Nothing 
has  given  me  greater  delight  than  occa- 
sional evening  drives  with  some  of  my 
diplomatic  colleagues  to  those  country- 
seats,  or  torreSf  as  they  are  called,  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  two  or 
three  miles  fh)m  the  city,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  po- 
megranates, etc.,  with  terraced  gardens 
gay  with  flowers  and  fountains.  Here 
we  would  sit  on  the  lofty  terraces  over- 
looking the  rich  and  varied  plain,  the 
distant  city  gilded  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  blue  sea  beyond.  Nothing  can 
be  purer  and  softer  and  sweeter  than  the 
evening  air  inhaled  in  these  favoured 
retreats.'  Cervantes,  who  knew  every 
town  in  Spain,  and  was  a  great  traveller 
for  his  day,  describes  it  enthusiastically 
as  the  '  flor  de  las  bellas  ciudades  del 
mundo,  honra  de  Espafia,  regalo  y  de- 
licia  de  sus  moradores  y  satisfaccion  de 
todo  aquello  que  de  una  grande,  famosa, 


rica  y  bien  ftindada  dndad  paede  pedir 
un  discrete  y  curioso  deseo.' 

Olimate. — ^Though  sheltered  on  the 
western  side  by  the  high  hill  of  Mont- 
juich,  Barcelona  is  somewhat  exposed 
to  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  tem- 
perature is  very  mild ;  it  snows  very 
seldom  ;  the  heat  in  summer  never  ex- 
ceeds 31*  Gent  (87  Fahr.),  nor  &11s  be- 
low T  under  zero  (28  Fahr).  It  rained 
66  days  in  the  year  1861.  The  average 
is  69. 

(z86o)    Temperature,  maxima     .     .    aS.^ 
minjyna       .  (x6 

The  aTecage  winter  temperature  .  .  saiS 
Cold  winds  are  not  frequent,  and  the 
climate  is  dry.  The  most  prevalent 
diseases  are  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  dys- 
peptic, and  nervous  affections.  Jan- 
uary is  about  the  only  month  to  avoid, 
especially  in  bronchial  complaints. 

Barcelona  is  Ut  41*  22"  58*  N.,  long. 
2*  S'  ir  £.  The  orange  and  palm  grow 
very  welL 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
made  at  the  UniTcfsity  of  Baxcelooa.  —  i86x. 
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Streeta,  SgnarM,  eto.~The  prin- 
efpal  streets  an  Tery  well  paTed,  wide, 
and  lon^  such  m  Oalle  de  FemandOy 
wliichistheliaiidBomest,  and  where  there 
an  some  Fhriaian-lookiiig  shops  ;  OcUle 
AiukA,  which  mns  panllel  with  the 
MimUa  del  Mar ;  the  jBomMo^  which  is 
a  fne  Inoad  bonleraid,  with  trees  and 
a  promenade  in  the  centre,  and  receiTes 
different  names  to  designate  portions  of 
it,  soeh  as  Raimbla  dd  Ctntro,  de  loe 
Capwckmoa,  etc  It  is  1120  metres 
(1100  yards)  long;  and  mns  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  constant  pro- 
menade, eipedally  towards  the  erening ; 
and  here  the  best  hotels,  theatres,  dili- 
gence offices,  etc,  axe  sitoated.  Oalle 
tU  la  JPIaUria  ia  the  2oea2^  of  the  sQTer- 
smiths,  in  whose  shops  amateurs  of 
rerth  now  and  then  pick  np  a  fine  speci- 
men of  sQTeramith-work  of  fonner  times. 
See  also  the  earrings  worn  by  the  payesas 
or  coDstiy-women,  of  antique  form. 
The  principal  sg^narw  are— PZaa»  de 
hUado,  with  a  Carara  marble  fountain 
in  the  centre,  representing  the  genii  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Catalufia,  with 
attiibotes,  flowers^  etc,  executed  by 
Italian  artists.  A  winged  genins  crowns 
the  monument,  on  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Campo-Sagrado,  formerly  Capt- 
General  of  Catalufia,  with  the  proud 
motto  of  his  fsmHy,  *  Despues  de  Dios 
la  Caaa  de  Qui»Se.'  Plaga  Ileal,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  new  houses  with 
arcades,  in  imitation  of  the  Palais  Boyal 
in  Paris,  with  a  fine  monument  in  the 
centre  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Catholie  kings,  with  bessi-relievi  repre- 
Knting  some  of  the  principal  OTents  of 
their  leign,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic's 
statue  on  the  summit  Flam  del  Teatro, 
close  to  Hotel  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones  ; 
in  centre  an  Egyptian-looking  pyramidal 
monmnent  crowned  with  an  aUegorical 
statue  of  Barralona ;  this  fountain  is 
called  *Font  del  YeU'  in  Catalan.     In 


PUaa  de  Ifedinaeeli  there  is  a  paltry 
statue  raised  in  1851  to  Galceran  Mar- 
qnet,  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  Cata- 
lufia has  produced.  TheobeliBkinP^asa 
de  San  Fedro  dates  1672,  and  the  statue 
is  of  Sta.  Eulalia,  the  tutelar  of  Bar- 
celona 

7ortres8. — From  its  sitaation  and 
importance,  Barcelona  has  been  Tery 
strongly  fortified.  On  the  N.  side  are 
the  Atarasafnae  which  join  the  citadel. 
The  Atarazanas  were  buHt  by  Jaime  el 
Conquistador,  1248,  as  srsenalB  for  the 
nayy,  and  extended  formerly  to  Plaza 
de  Palacio.  The  name  Arabic^  means 
dockyards,  whence  the  Catalan  dressana 
and  the  Spanish  dirsena.  These  could 
hold  already,  in  the  time  of  James  II., 
25  large  gidleys  under  shelter  and  se- 
cure. A  large  galley  used  to  cost  then 
(14th  century)  about  23,780r.,  and  the 
yearly  expense  (seamen,  rigging,  etc.) 
about  18,120r.  Now  the  Atarazanas 
comprise  infantry  and  cayaliy  barracks 
(7000  men  in  all).  Its  construction, 
though  ancient,  is  interesting.  The 
eiiadel  was  begun  in  1715,  and  designed 
by  Philip  Y.'s  minister,  OUvares,  to 
hare  command  oyer  the  city.  It  is  a 
regular  pentagon  of  1155  ft  on  each 
side ;  most  of  the  edifices  are  not  bomb- 
proof. The  Fuerte  de  Carlos  and 
Fuerte  Fio  are  destined  to  cut  communi- 
cations between  Barcelona  and  the 
country  and  attacks  by  the  old  French 
road.  The  Ccutle  of  Monjuuh,  S.  of 
the  town,  is  placed  on  an  isolated  hill 
about  735  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  of  irregular  form,  with  a  reduU 
composed  of  four  fronts,  to  the  sea,  and 
port,  and  to  the  country.  This  is  truly 
the  most  important  fortification,  and  he 
who  holds  it  holds  the  whole  city  in 
check  and  in  his  power,  for  from  its 
great  elevation  and  proximity  the 
curved  fires  (the  direct  ones  would  not 
be  so  certain)  could  destroy  the  city. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
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MoDB  Jovis,  from  a  temple  raised  to 
Jupiter  on  that  hill,  and  by  others  Hill 
of  the  Jews,  whose  cemetery  was  for- 
merly situated  between  the  hill  and  the 
dty.  When  the  Archduke,  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  claimed  firom  Philip  Y. 
the  Spanish  crovm,  landed  close  by 
Badalona  (Sept  1705),  Lord  Peter- 
borough attacked  Monjuich,  and,  by  a 
daring  surprise,  took  it  on  the  14th  of 
that  same  month,  obliging  the  Spanish 
general  Velasco  to  abandon  Barcelona. 
In  the  Peninsular  war  it  was  taken  by 
Duhesme,  by  a  stratagem  not  unlike 
that  used  towards  Pamplona  (1808), 
and  surrendered  to  Marshal  Monez  by 
Mina  in  1828. 

The  Fort. — ^The  port  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  yearly  improved.  It 
is  large,  commodious ;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  is  not  without  danger,  and 
the  assistance  of  pilots  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enter  or  go  out  The  harbour 
.  is  formed  by  a  jetty  of  considerable 
length,  with  a  lighthouse  and  some 
batteries.  On  one  side,  £.,  extends 
the  well-peopled  bairio  or  quartier 
called  Barceloneta,  and  on  the  opposite 
Is  the  fort  of  Atarazanas,  and  the  quays 
called  Muralla  del  Mar.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  when  the  port  was 
always  crowded  with  fleets  of  mercliant- 
men,  the  entrance  was  not  above  8  4  ft 
deep,  and  the  sandbanks  or  bar  called 
tasca  (otoACor,  from  »to7icara)  was  a 
great  natural  defence.  Though  granted 
in  1438  by  Alfonso  Y.  of  Aragon,  the 
works  for  the  mole  did  not  begin  before 
the  20th  September  1474,  after  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer  from  Alexandria,  called  Itacio; 
but  this  mole  was  a  very  imperfect  work, 
and  even  after  several  augmentations 
and  much  expense,  it  was,  we  read  in 
Capmany,  about  600  feet  long  in  the  end 
of  17th  century  ;  though  in  the  accu- 
rate 'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,' 
written  in  Italian  by  Leti,  Amsterdam, 


1700,  400  only.  The  works  were  n 
newed  in  1753,  and  completed  in  1754. 
Several  additions  have  been  but  ic- 
cently  finished.  The  depth  of  water 
within  the  mole  is  from  18  ft  to  20  ft 
Yessels  of  no  great  size  moor  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  mole,  but  laiger  ships 
must  anchor  outside. 

The  Trade  is  brisk,  and  the  railways, 
which  now  centre  in  Barcelona,  wUl 
increase  it.  The  principal  imports  are 
raw  cotton  and  colonial  products,  prin- 
cipally from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  ; 
iron,  machinery,  coal,  from  England. 
Catalu&a  is  the  goDotest  manufacturing 
centre  in  Spain,  and  principal  seat  of 
the  cotton  trade.  In  1858,  80,043  bales, 
worth  4,516,244  dels.,  were  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Barcelona, 
and  about  100,000  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  trade.  The  exports  are  wrought 
silks,  cotton  stuflfu,  soap,  firearms, 
paper,  etc.,  almonds,  nuts,  etc  ;  the 
value  of  cargoes  exported  and  imported 
in  1856  being  about  £8,228,198.  See 
for  more  details, '  Bevista  de  Estadistica,' 
the  Catalonian  one  as  well  as  that  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  the  consular  returns, 
etc  In  1860,  whilst  the  queen  was  at 
Barcelona,  the  *  Ictineo, '  or  submarine 
ship  was  laimched  most  succeasfully. 
She  has  been  invented,  or  rather  modi- 
fied (as  the  idea  is  not  new),  by  Se&or 
Monturiol.  It  can  remain  two  or  more 
hours  under  water,  and  is  moved  by 
screws.  SeJior  Monturiol  has  published 
a  memoir  explaining  his  system. 

Bight8.~The  Cathedral ;  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Mar ;  8t&  Maria  del 
Pino  ;  Lo^ja ;  Casa  de  la  Diputacion. 
Private,  early  houses  of  Dusay  and  of 
Gralla. 

The  Cathedral — (la  Seu  or  Seo). — 
The  old  cathedral  of  Barcelona  was  con- 
verted by  the  Moors  into  a  mosque,  and 
partly  rebuilt  and  augmented  by  Count 
Kamon  Berenguer  I.  But  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  grew  with  the 
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establiabment  of  the  Conrt  of  Aragon, 
James  JI.,  in  1298,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  a  new  cathedral,  which  was  finished 
in  1448.  S^U,^The  style  is  Gothic, 
or  what  we  should  more  appropriately 
call  Catalonian,  and  it  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  and  latter 
period  of  that  style  in  Spain.  It  is 
aober,  elegant,  harmonious,  and  simple; 
not  crowded  with  scolpturing  and  orna- 
mentation, as  was  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  it  mostly  be- 
longs to  the  best  and  purest  period  of 
cgival  architecture.  There  are  portions 
left  unfinished,  such  as  the  grand  portal, 
etc,  and  others  of  the  vilest  churrigue- 
resque,  as  the  lateral  chapels,  etc  On 
the  whole,  there  are  here  no  great  speci- 
mens of  genius  or  especial  taste. 

Exterior. — It  is  approached,  as  is 
nsoal  in  Catalufia,  hyan  elevated  flight 
of  steps,  which  renders  the  edifice  more 
effective.  The  principal  facade  was 
never  finished.  The  design  for  the 
portal  is  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  Though  much  effaced  by 
time  and  neglect,  it  exhibits  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  the 
15th  century.  It  is  ascribed  to  Barto- 
lome  Gual  and  Roque.  The  door  lead- 
ing to  the  cloister  from  CaUe  del  Obispo 
is  Byzantine,  as  is  the  small  belfry,  ^e 
bell  of  which  is  the  oldest  in  Barcelona. 
The  belfry  towers  are  very  lofty,  and 
date  end  of  14th  century.  The  present 
clock  is  comparatively  modem,  but  the 
former  one  was  the  oldest  Imown  in 
Spain,  dated  1393,  and  therefore  older 
than  that  at  Seville.  (Capmany,  'Mem. 
Hist,*  book  iv.)  At  each  side  of  the 
Portal  do  la  Ittquisicum  is  a  slab  with 
inscription  containing  the  date  May 
1298,  when  the  cathedral  was  begun, 
and  the  other  the  continuance  or  prose- 
cution of  the  works  in  1329.  Over  the 
portal  there  is  a  relievo,  representing, 
though  most  rudely  rendered,  the  le- 
gendary fight  between  VilardeU  and  the 


Dragon.  This  monster  was  let  loose  by 
the  Moors,  when  this  hero  was  obliged 
to  abandon  to  them  his  castle  in  the 
Yal^s.  God  appearing  to  him  under  the 
garb  of  a  pauper,  tried  first  his  charity, 
and  being  satisfied,  gave  him  a  miracu- 
lous sword,  which  deft  rocks  and  the 
thickest  trees.  He  then  met  the  dragon 
and  killed  him,  upon  which,  as  he  was 
more  of  a  huntsman  than  a  pious  gentle- 
man, he  gave  vent  to  his  joy,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Well  done,  mighty  sword, 
and  not  less  mighty  arm  of  VilardeU  ! ' 
Just  then  he  felt  on  his  arm  some  drops 
from  the  dragon's  blood  which  dripped 
from  the  blade  he  held  up  in  exultation ; 
and  as  it  was  the  subtiest  poison  he 
died  instantly.  God  thus  '  castigando 
su  vanagloria. 

The  name  of  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  cathedral  is  not  ascertained. 
The  Mallorquin  Jaime  Fabre  (1317)  is 
known  to  have  directed  the  works  in 
the  beginning.  In  1388,  the  Maestro 
Koque  succeeded  him.  Escuder  (middle 
of  15th  century)  ia  the  last  architect 
mentioned  in  the  archives.  The  cathe- 
dral was  first  named  Sta.  Cruz,  to  which 
the  name  of  Sta.  Eulalia  was  added 
when  this  saint's  body  was  brought  to 
this  church. 

Interior. — ^Theplaniscmcifoim.  The 
church,  though  exclusively  Catalan  as 
to  details,  is  not  Spanish  in  plan,  but 
approaches  rather  tiie  French  arrange- 
ment of  an  aisle  and  chapels  round  the 
apse.  Such  is  at  least  Mr.  Street's 
opinion.  It  is  divided  into  three  spa- 
cious naves,  formed  by  somewhat  mas- 
sive pillars,  with  elegant  shafts  semi- 
attached  and  topped  by  elaborately- 
worked  capitals,  from  which  nineteen 
arches  spring  to formavaulted  roof.  The 
presbytery  is  surrounded  by  ten  columns 
of  a  good  style.  The  portion  between 
the  choir  and  the  principal  entrance 
dates  1420;  but  some  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  1329.     Observe  the 
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bold  and  effective  arch  which  rests  upon 
the  two  first  piers,  and  the  open-work 
clerestory  or  balustrade  over  the  portal 
and  its  lateral  chapels. 

Under  the' high  altar  is  a  erypl  called 
Capilla  and  Sepolcro  de  Sta.  Enlalia. 
It  is  not  always  shown  to  visitors,  and 
is  not  remarkable.  It  was  built  and 
eompleted  1338,  by  Fabre,  and  tbe 
body  of  the  saint  removed  in  following 
year  from  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Mar,  where  it  had  been  kept  since  878. 
The  general  plan  and  design  are  like 
that  of  the  sepulchre  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  the  Vatican.  The  urn  is  of 
alabaster,  with  many  mezzi-relievi  re- 
presenting scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
saint.  It  is  lighted  up  by  lamps,  which 
bum  without  intermission.  '  The  plan- 
ning of  the  nave,'  says  Street,  ' is  very 
peculiar.  The  chapels  in  the  south 
aisle  have  a  row  of  other  chapels,  which 
open  into  the  cloister,  placed  back  to 
back  with  them,  and  the  windows  which 
light  the  former  open  into  the  latter, 
showing,  when  seen  frt)m  the  nave  cha- 
pels, their  glass ;  and  when  seen  from 
the  cloister  chapels,  the  dark  piercings 
of  their  openings.  The  arrangement  is 
eztiemely  picturesque.*  The  transepts 
show  themselves  only  on  the  ground- 
plan,  where  they  form  porches. 

High  Altar. — ^The  arches  of  the  apse 
are  too  narrow  and  poor;  indeed,  the 
columns  throughout  are  deficient  in  the 
distribution  of  their  very  thin  mould- 
ings. The  high  altar  forms  a  pleasing 
ensemble  of  pillarets  and  open-work 
ornamentation.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
temple,  in  the  centre  of  which,  above 
the  tabernacle,  is  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  colour  of  the  stone  adds 
to  the  general  sombre  efiect. 

Ths  Choir  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  deserves  attention.  The  canopies 
of  the  stalls  of  the  upper  row  are  by  the 
Oerman  sculptors,  Michael  Loker  and 
Johan  Friedrich  (1487).     Tho  work  is 


most  excellent  The  pinnacles  and 
canopies  were  pronounced  faulty  by  ths 
chapter,  who  did  not  pay  the  sculptor 
the  full  amount  agreed  upon.  The 
lower  row  was  sculptured  by  MatiM 
Bonafe,  1488.  In  the  agreement  passed 
between  him  and  the  chapter,  a  cnrioos 
clause  occurs,  by  which  the  sculptor 
was  forbidden  to  introduce  imago, 
figures,  or  beasts  of  any  kind,  and  to 
limit  himself  to  the  leaf  ornamentation. 
The  pulpit  is  rich,  but  indifierent.  The 
staircase  leading  to  it,  with  its  arched 
doorway,  traceried  handrail,  and  open 
iron-work  door,  should  be  carefully 
noticed.  On  the  back  of  each  stall  is 
the  painted  shield  of  each  of  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who  held  in  this 
choir  a  general  assembly  or  chapter, 
presided  over  by  Charles  Y.,  March  5, 
1519.  This  was  a  grand  scene,  fit  for  a 
painter  to  take  up.  The  wilUs  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestries  and  velvets. 
On  one  side  rose  the  vacant  throne, 
canopied  with  black  velvet  hangings  of 
Maximilian  I.  On  the  opposite  side, 
on  one  of  brocade,  sat  Charles  V.,  then 
only  king  of  Spain,  and  around  him 
Christian  King  of  Denmark,  Sigismund 
King  of  Poland,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Duke  of  Alba,  of  Frias,  Cruz,  and  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  and 
Flanders.  Kings,  on  entering  Barcelona 
for  the  first  time,  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  to  defend  and  never  transgress 
the  popular  laws  (fueros)  of  Barcelona ; 
the  coundLs  (Jura)  used  to  take  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  before 
the  High  Altar  in  this  cathedral.  When 
Charles  V.,  in  1619,  visited  the  city, 
he  wished  to  be  received,  not  as  a  king^ 
but  as  one  of  the  former  counts  ;  '  for,' 
said  he,  *I  would  rather  be  count  of 
Barcelona  than  king  of  the  Romans' 
Several  councils  have  taken  place  here. 
On  June  20, 1525,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
then  a  prisoner,  heard  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Eulalia. 
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The  Tnucon  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Eeriral  in  Spain,  and  the  work  of 
Pedro  YiUr  of  Zangoza»  who  followed 
the  designs  of  Bartolom^  Ordano,  date 
1564.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
haasi-TelieTi  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Sta.  £nlslu^  on  white  marble, 
and  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  tombt  in  the  cathedral  are  mostly 
indifferent,  dose  to  the  sacristy  are 
^oee  of  Beiengaer  el  Yiigo  and  Almodis 
his  wife  ;  the  inscriptions  are  modem. 
In  1  chapel,  dose  to  that  of  San  Olagner, 
is  an  di^gant  tomb  of  Dofia  Sancha  de 
Cabrera*  Seftora  de  Novalles ;  a  finer 
<me  is  that  of  Bishop  Escalas,  in  the 
(Mpei  d€  los  InnoeefUs,  very  elaborately 
acnlptored,  the  details  of  dress,  beard, 
hair,  etc,  being  yeiy  delicate— -Gothic. 
That  of  San  Olagner,  whose  body  eight 
centuries  have  not  been  able  to  decom- 
pose, is  indifferent ;  his  body  may  be 
easUy  seen,  dressed  in  pontytealibua, 
from  the  camarin  of  the  altar. 

The  stonnsd  ynndowM  are  amongst  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  date  between  1418 
and  1560.  They  are  not  of  large  sise, 
bat  the  richness  of  their  blues,  purples, 
and  reds,  is  as  fiesh  as  when  first  they 
were  painted.  The  ehapds  are  indif- 
Saent,  mostly  churrigueresque.  See 
behind  the  apse  (which  is  itself  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  cathedral)  the 
eradfix  called  Cristo  de  Lepanto.  It 
was  carried  on  the  prow  of  the  fiagship 
of  D.  Juan  of  Austria,  at  the  batUe  of 
Lepanto.  It  is  violently  inclined,  be- 
eaose  as  the  Koors  directed  their  mus- 
ketry against  the  sacred  image,  the 
image  turned  aside,  and  thus  avoided 
the  infidels'  bullets.  The  ultra  faithful 
bdiere  that  the  small  galley  placed  here 
also  moves  and  turns  according  to  the 
vind !  Amongst  the  curiosities  (euria- 
sidadts),  see  an  infant  Jesus,  to  which 
Ferdinand  YII.  gave  the  insignia  of 
Seld-fflsnthal,  and  his  queen,  Amelie  of 
Saxony,  the  badge  of  Maria  Luiaa.    The 


reliquaries  are  fine.  The  painHnffi,  few 
and  of  no  great  merit,  are— in  Capilla 
de  San  Olaguer,  some  pictures  by  Ant 
Viladomat  (1678  to  1756);  the  rest  in 
this  chapel  also,  and  in  that  of  San 
Pablo  and  San  Marcos,  are  by  Fran 
Tramullas  of  Ferpignan,  who  lived  in 
the  18th  century,  and  his  son  Manuel. 
The  daisten  are  interesting ;  they  were 
begun  by  Boque.  In  1482,  Gual  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  they  were  finished  in 
1448 ;  they  were  principally  the  work 
of  Bishop  Sapera.  Observe  the  elegant 
ogival  door  on  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  the 
first  door  to  left,  end  Capilla  de  Sta. 
Lucia ;  this  portion  is  the  oldest  in  the 
whole  edifice.  The  tombs  are  indif- 
ferent Notice,  neverthdess,  that  of 
Moesen  (abbr.  for  Mossenyer,  or  Mon- 
senyor,  my  lord)  Bom,  the  nom  de 
gaerra  of  Antonio  Tallander,  the  buffoon 
of  Alfonso  y.  el  Sabio  of  Aragon,  ob.  about 
1488;  see  his  jocose  epitaph,  calling  him 
Milesgloriosus,  and  the  bells  on  his  dress. 
In  the  chapel  of  La  Concepcion  there 
used  to  be  a  picture  ordered  by  the 
municipality  (1651)  to  be  painted  in 
thanksgiving  for  her  intercession  in  be- 
half of  tiie  dty  at  the  time  of  the  plague. 
It  ceased  some  days  after,  and  the  keys 
of  the  dty,  made  in  silver  for  the  ocoa- 
don,  were  presented  to  her.  See  the 
fountain  de  las  Ocas  (of  the  Oeese).  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  court 
full  of  orange-trees  and  flowers.  The 
BvHwp^s  Palace,  on  the  S.  dde  of  the 
cloister,  retains  portions  of  good  late 
Romanesque  arcading. 

Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar. — 
This  chureh  is  preferred  by  some  to  the 
cathedral  in  an  architectural  light.  It 
was  btult  on  or  near  the  dte  formerly 
occupied  by  a  smaller  church  raised, 
A.D.  1000,  by  Bishop  Accio,  to  keep  the 
body  of  St  Eulalia  (now  in  cathedral).  It 
was  begun  in  March  1829,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  churehes  built  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working-dasses,  the  bsA- 
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taizos  or  faquines  even  contributing  to  it 
— the  latter  fact  being  recorded  on  the 
door  of  the  principal  fiBt9ade,  where  there 
are  sculptured  two  small  bronze  figures 
carrying  stone,  wood,  etc.  The  name 
of  the  architect  is  not  known.  In  1 879, 
a  great  fire  burnt  up  the  vestry,  altar, 
choir,  and  portion  of  the  roof,  but  by 
the  aid  of  Pedro  IV.  el  Ceremonioso, 
the  church  was  repaired  and  completed, 
Koy.  9,  1383.  The  style  is  Qothic, 
with  a  few  churrigueresque  alterations 
in  the  chapels,  etc.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  a  square ;  the  principal  fa9ade 
is  plain  but  elegant,  with  statues  on  the 
sides  and  over  the  door.  The  roee- 
window  is  very  fine,  and  was  repaired 
after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1428.  There  are  four 
entrances  in  all ;  the  portal  and  side 
looking  towards  the  market-place,  called 
Bom,  is  quaint  The  churdi  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  the  piers  and  shafts 
are  very  lofty  and  elegant,  the  arches 
sharply  pointed ;  the  high  cUtar,  though 
it  has  cost  100,000  ducats,  is  in  bad 
taste  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest ; 
it  dates  1637.  The  chair,  by  a  too  rare 
exception,  is  happily  placed  behind  the 
presbytery ;  there  is  a  royal  pew  opposite 
to  the  huge  organ.  The  general  style 
of  the  church  is  very  good  and  pure,  the 
painted  glass  fine ;  tibere  are  five  pictures 
of  y  iladomat,  representing  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  behind  the  idtar,  and  two 
others  in  chapel  de  San  Salvador,  Four 
pictures  by  Tramullas  (son),  in  chapel 
de  lo8  Corredorea  de  Oamlno  ;  a  St  Peter, 
by  Juan  Amau  of  Barcelona  (1596- 
1698),  in  chapel  of  St  Peter.  A  good 
status  of  San  Alejo,  in  the  Traseoro,  by 
A.  Pujol  of  Yillafranca,  about  1648  ;  the 
Virgin  and  Christ  Dead,  in  same  por- 
tion, is  by  Miguel  Sala  (1627-1704). 
The  indifferent  retablo  mayor  is  by  a 
sculptor  who  ornamented  the  poops  of 
the  galleys.  The  sculpture  on  the  organ 
is  of  1560. 


Bta.  Maria  del  Pino,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic,  dates  1329-1418.  It 
is  also  called  N.  Sra.  de  los  Beyes.  The 
name,  del  Pi,  or  Pino,  pine,  is  derived 
from  a  tradition,  according  to  which  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  was  found  in  a  tnmk 
of  a  pine,  some  say  because  the  pine  ia 
the  emblem  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ever- 
green, ever  soaring  to  heaven  ;  accord- 
ingly a  pine,  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday,  is 
every  year  placed  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  belfiy.  It  is  also  said  that  one 
of  these  trees  was  planted  close  to  it  in 
1768,  and  cut  down  in  1802.  The  church 
is  of  good  proportions  and  el^;ajit  The 
belfiry-tower  is  fine,  massive,  and  very 
lofty.  The  nave  consists  of  seven  bays, 
is  54  ft  wide  in  the  clear,  and  has  an 
eastern  apee  of  seven  sides,  is  high  and 
spacious,  and  lighted  up  by  good  ogival 
windows  with  stained  glass.  On  the 
altars  of  the  chapels  of  San  Pancracio 
and  San  Clemente,  Jews  had  a  right  to 
take  an  oath  in  any  suit  with  a  Chris- 
tian, validity  of  wills,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal portal  is  very  rich.  The  relics  an 
curious  and  kept  in  silver  cases,  ud 
rich  reliquaries ;  amongst  them  are  two 
thorns  (torn  the  crown  of  Jesus,  once  at 
St  Denis  ;  a  portion  of  Christ's  gar- 
ment ;  a  bit  from  the  pillar  against 
which  He  was  scourged,  etc  etc  Be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  altar,  to  the 
rights  a  tablet  on  the  waU  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Baroeloneee  painter, 
Viladomat^  is  buried — ob.  1755. 

The  ecdesiologist  may  also  visit  5aa 
Miguel,  which  belongs  to  the  transition 
between  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  The 
interior  indifferent ;  a  curious  mosaic, 
white  and  blue,  on  the  pavement,  said 
by  the  learned  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  that  existed  on  this 
spot,  and  a  fine  sepulchre  of  Fran.  CoU, 
a  councillor  of  the  Catholic  kings  and 
Charles  V.—ob.  1586.  A  divine  Shep- 
herdess, by  Viladomat^  and  a  paintiid 
cupola  also  by  Imn. 
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Los  Kartires,  or  8«a  Justo  y  Baa 
FMtor,  the  earliest  Christiaii  church  in 
Barcehma*  is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic; 
one  nare  lofty  and  wide  ;  good  stained 
glass ;  b^gon  in  1345.  A  poor  facade 
and  a  pretty  tower  on  one  side.  The 
altar  of  San  Felio  had  the  privilege  of 
senring  for  the  oath  taken  by  Jews  on 
the  decalogue  placed  upon  it,  also  for 
witnesses  of  wills  made  at  sea  or  "battle, 
etc,  and  of  knights  before  engaging  in 
a  '  battala  jnzgada,'  not  to  use  any  but 
foir  means,  and  swords  neither  constel- 
lated nor  enchanted,  etc  Fire  bays  ; 
an  apse  of  five  sides.  The  nave  is  43  It 
6  in.  in  width  in  the  clear,  by  some  130 
in  lengUi.  The  yaultmg  quadripartite, 
with  huge  bosses  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs^  on  which  are  carved  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament  A  fine  but 
undersized  High  Altar. 

In  the  Chmh  of  Montenon  (14th 
century)  is  the  flag  (festum)  of  D.  Juan 
de  Austria  and  the  imsge  of  our  Lady 
of  Victoiy,  both  carried  by  horse  at  the 
batdeofLepanto.  IniS^»fito^na(1146) 
is  the  tomb  of  Miguel  de  Boera,  who 
fon^t  at  Bavenna  under  the  Catholic 
king's  ragn,  and  commanded  Charles 
T.'s  galleys  at  the  conquests  of  Tripoli, 
Bngift»  Oran,  etc.  The  cioirter  is  more 
modem  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
church. 

Saa  Pedro  de  las  Paellas  (<of  the 
Maiden  *)  is  extra-mural,  and  on  the  site 
where  Ludovic  Pio  encamped  his  troops 
in  801,  and  built  a  former  church.  It 
vas  so  called  because  destined  for  a 
nunnery.  The  date  of  its  building;  and 
names  of  founder  and  architect,  are  un- 
known ;  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  10th  century  is  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  the  circulst  dome,  vault  cf  S. 
transept,  nave,  and  western  portion  of 
the  chancel,  are  the  parts  that  have  been 
the  least  altered.  The  sculpture  of  the 
eapitala  is  remarkable,  and  most  Eastern 
in  character.    It  is  said  that  when  the 


nuns  were  aware  of  the  probable  inva- 
sion of  their  convent  by  Al  Mansoiu*'B 
soldiers,  who  were  recruiting  for  the 
Balearic  harems,  they  most  heroically 
disfigured  themselves,  to  avoid  this 
shame,  by  cutting  off  their  noses.  These 
good  nuns,  however,  could  not  have 
been  in  great  earnest  as  most  of  them 
were  carried  off  to  the  harems. 

San  Pablo  del  Oampo.— A  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  Catalan  Boman- 
esque  architecture  of  the  second  period. 
This  church—originally  a  Benedictine 
convent  founded  914  by  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  Wifred  II.— was  severely 
ii^jured  by  Al  Mansoiir  in  986,  but  re- 
stored by  one  G.  Guiterdo  and  his  wife 
in  1117,  in  a  way  which  has  allowed  it 
to  retain  most  if  not  every  portion,  of 
the  primitive  structure.  It  is  cruciform, 
with  three  parallel  apses,  an  octagonal 
vault  on  pendants  over  the  crossing. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  covered  with 
a  waggon-vault  The  W.  firont  is  in- 
teresting snd  purely  Byzantine,  with  the 
exception  of  lie  circular  window,  which 
has  been  added.  Observe  the  rude  sym- 
bolical sculpture  on  and  within  the 
massive  arch— on  the  sides,  the  usual 
figures  symbolising  the  Evangelists^  snd 
above  the  arch  a  hand,  with  a  crudform 
nimbus,  giving  the  benediction.  The 
small  doiater  on  8.  side  is  of  11th  cen- 
tury, very  Arabic  in  its  details,  cusp- 
ing,  and  stone  work.  Observe  a  14th 
century  doorway,  W.  of  cloister,  and 
everything^  indeed,  connected  with  this 
important  though  to  many  tourists  not 
striking  little  church. 


The  Iionja,  or  Bxehange. — This 
building  rises  on  the  site  formerly  called 
*  dels  Cambis,'  where  merchants  trans- 
acted business  'al  fresco.'  There  was 
in  very  early  times  an  Exchange  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  such  as 
that  of  Madrid,  established  1652,  Seville 
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1536,  Boi^gos  and  Bilbao  1494,  but  the 
Exchange  of  Barcelona  datea  from  about 
1882,  and  was  established  by  Pedro  IV. 
of  Aragon.  The  former  Exchange  was 
sltnated  near  the  sea,  and  was  built  in 
1857.  There  was  a  chapel  added  to  the 
building  in  1452,  and  a  portico  in  15^2. 
Of  this  edifice  nothing  remains  save  the 
hall  (sala),  which  was  finished  in  1888, 
and  escaped  the  general  sweeping  modi- 
fication which  began  its  avenging  work 
in  1772  under  the  Solera.  The  style  of 
the  modem  building  is  the  so-called 
classic,  and  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic 
orders.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
the  phica  of  the  palace.  The  fa^e  is 
fine  and  efifectiye,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  of  stone,  with  marble  here  and  there. 
In  the  court  (patio)  are  statues  symboli- 
cal of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and 
seyeral  others  in  the  Hall  of  Sessions, 
etc. — all  modem  and  indifferent,  the 
work  of  Catalonian  sculptors.  The 
Gothic  hall  is  lofty  and  of  good  propor- 
tions, about  116  ft  long  by  76  ft  wide. 
Men  of  business  meet  here  daily  from 
12  till  2  P.M. 

Oaaa  da  la  Diputaoion.— BuUt  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century— 
was  considerably  enlarged  at  different 
epochs,  which  explains  the  yariety  of 
styles,  taste,  and  execution  exhibited. 
It  was  destined  and  served  as  a  populsr 
local  institution  for  the  Commons  of 
Catalulka,  until  abolished  by  Philip  V. 
in  1714.  The  name  of  the  architect  of 
the  first  plan  is  not  known.  About 
1598,  a  great  portion  of  the  edifice  had 
to  be  pulled  down  for  enlargement,  but 
Pedro  Blay,  the  architect  who  carried 
on  the  works,  left  fortunately  intact  the 
best  portions  of  the  primitive  building, 
such  as  the  lateral  fa9ade  of  St  George, 
la  Calle  del  Obispo,  the  gallery  round 
the  court  of  the  orange-trees,  and  the 
garden.  The  Roman  or  classic  fa9ade, 
seen  from  the  Pkza  San  Jaime  is  not 
elegant,  but  heavy,  clumsy,  and  out  of 


keeping.    The  work  of  Blay  extendi 
from  this  fa9ade  to  the  beginning  of  the 
grand  staircase ;  the  older  portion  be« 
gins  at  the  patio.     The  frtmt  of  the 
chapel  of  St  George  is  fine.     In  the 
centre  is  a  small  ogival  door,  between 
two  pointed  windows  separated  by  pil- 
larets ;  the  wall  between  is  worked  out 
like  a  damask  cloth  in  relievo,  and  is  of 
two  different  patterns.     This  is  crown- 
ed with  delicate  foliage,  and  a  series  of 
animals,  of  indifferent  execution  and 
out  of  place.     Over  them  rise  ogival, 
placed  within  circular,  arches,  and  orna- 
mented on  the  sides  with  cherubs*  heads, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arUq>eeho  balus- 
traded  with  Gothic  open-work,  tending 
in  character  to  the  plateresque.     In  the 
centre  of  a  medaUion  is  rudely  sculp- 
tured St  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  there 
are  four  Evangelists  at  the  angles.    The 
galleries,  however  much  admired  for 
their  ingenious  constraction,  were  evi- 
dently the  contrary,  as  the  pillars,  al- 
ready  bent   under   the   ill-calculated 
weight,  show  too  well.     The  chapel  it- 
self is  uninteresting,  though  in  it  are 
preserved   some   curious    antiguaUoA, 
such  as  the  fnmJtal  of  St  George,  on 
which  is  represented  his  struggle  with 
a  lion  in  defence  of  a  maiden.     St 
George  was  the  tutelar  of  the  Diputacion, 
as  tradition  would  have  it  that  he  fought 
the  Moors  in  behalf  of  the  Aragonese 
and  Catalans,   and  there  used  to  be 
jousts  and  tournaments  on  St  George's 
Day,  which  latter  is  kept  up  every  year. 
In  the  Salones  del  Tribunal  of  the  Audi- 
encia  are  some  rich  artesonados  of  the 
15th  century,  and  good,  but  worn-out 
and  effaced,  tapestries.     The  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  beginning  with 
Ataulfus,  are  jnior  to  the  16th  century. 
There  is  also  a  statue  of  St  Francis  of 
Boija,  dressed  as  a  knight     He  was 
Duke  of  Gandia  and  Viceroy  of  Cata- 
lufia.    There  are  other  salones  and  halls, 
all  modem  and  indifferent     Obeervv 
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from  Calle  del  Obispo  the  elegant  Gothic 
la^adeofSt  Geoige. 

The  Town  Hall  (Cafits  Consiatori- 
tles)  is  Gothic,  of  1373 ;  the  patio  is 
fine,  the  principal  fei^ade  modem  ;  the 
arduTes  contain  docnments  from  1380 
eoBcerning  municipal  laws,  r^;istFar% 
dietuioe  from  1390. 

The  Buhrica  de  Broniquer,  where 
tfe  foond  notices  of  the  principal  events 
teiaisBg  to  Barcelona  from  1800.  The 
Uibre  vert  and  the  LUbie  yermeU,  con- 
tatsiogtherojal  priYil^;e8»  frteros^  etc, 
of  the  city. 

The  Palace  has  been  mostly  repaired, 
Md  this  in  a  very  paltry  way.  The 
older  portion  was  ^e  palace  of  the 
comtB  of  Barcelona,  and  was  built  in 
the  12th  centoiy.  The  churph  is  of  a 
somewhat  later  period.  The  painting 
outside  imitates  the  style  of  the  former 
%Bde  of  stone.  The  interior  is  not 
iaterestiiig.  The  coarto  nave  was  built 
in  1M9.  The  former  Salon  de  Emba- 
jadores  is  now  the  church  of  Sta.  Clara. 
The  chapel  of  Sta.  Agueda  was  the  for- 
mer royal  chapel,  and  exhibits  fine 
specimens  of  the  early  Gothic  It  has 
a  fine  artesonado,  ornamented  with  the 
ocatcheon  of  Gatalnfia. 

PrlTate  Bnlldlnga. — There  are  stone 
mansions  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
veil  worth  visiting  as  good  specimens 
of  the  private  architecture  of  those  agea 
See  especially  the  houses  of  OnUla  and 
^^>24,  now  called  de  Aytona  y  Car- 
<ioiia,  as  these  are  titles  belonging  to 
their  present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Me- 
diaaceU.  The  style  belongs  to  different 
periods.  The  former  house  was  built 
about  1306  by  the  well-known  Catalo- 
oian  architect  of  that  time,  Damian  Fer- 
ment (The  old  staircase  on  one  side 
of  the  patio  and  portions  of  latter  are  of 
this  epoch.)  The  facade  is  a  first-rate 
*pechnen  of  the  transition  Benaissance 
from  Gothic  The  entrance-door  is 
opedally  to  be  admired ;  it  is  formed  by 


two  Corinthian  columns  elegantly  orna- 
mented ;  the  arch  is  equally  sculptured, 
and  on  the  jambs  are  medallions  re- 
presenting athletes  and  a  wild  beast 
Over  the  cornice,  and  amid  flowers, 
etc,  is  the  figure  of  a  child  or  Cupid 
bearing  the  escutcheon  of  the  Aytonas 
and  Cardonas.  On  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  are  these  half-effaced 
inscriptions :  '  Publicss  venustati,'  and 
'  PrivatsB  utilitati,'  that  is,  '  for  pub- 
lic embellishment  and  private  use.' 
The  windows  are  adorned  with  classic 
pillarets  and  medaUions  of  great  men 
from  the  history  of  Borne  See  the 
patio,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
14th  century,  but  the  gallery  of  the 
upper  floor  bears  traces  already  of  the 
dawn  of  the  BeyivaL  This  patio  and 
its  elegant  Corinthian  columns  and 
Gothic  open-worked  balustrade  are  very 
effective.  There  are  inside  several  noble 
rooms  now  much  neglected,  with  fine 
artesonado  ceilings,  especiiflly  that  of 
the  grand  saloon. 

The  Caaa  de  Duaay  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  castle  where  the  Wali  Ghamir 
was  confined.  The  patio  is  no  longer 
that  which  Ferment  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  There  are 
still  some  good  specimens  of  ornament 
of  the  BevivaL  Caaa  Ca/rdonas^  close 
to  Big'ada  de  San  Miguel,  has  also  a 
fine  patio,  good  artesonados,  a  noble 
staircase,  and  windows  much  orna- 
mented. 

Antiquities.— These  are  most  seen 
in  museums  and  private  galleries.  The 
older  portion  of  the  dty  lay  about  the 
present  cathedral  The  line  of  fortifica- 
tions followed  this  course — Calle  de  la 
Tapineria,  Escalas  de  la  Sen,  Plaza 
Nueva ;  here  there  was  a  gate  to  N.W. 
flanked  by  towers,  then  behind  la  Palla, 
Calle  des  Banys,  el  Call,  to  the  palace. 
Plaza  de  Arrieros,  and  continuing  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  hiUs  that  are 
here,  went  by  Calle  de  Basea  and  Son 
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Jiiflto  to  join  and  meet  the  other 
extremity  of  the  circuit  at  the  Arco  de 
U  Bigada  de  la  CarceL  In  a  house 
No.  5  Galle  de  Parajs,  behind  the 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  some 
Roman  columns  that  belonged  (say  the 
learned)  to  a  temple.  They  are  of  good 
proportions,  for  the  basement  alone 
measures  10  ft.  8  in.  1  line  Spanish. 
There  are  magnificent  cloaca,  a  work 
ascribed  to  the  Scipios,  which  run  un- 
der the  Rambla  (from  Rami  and  Ram- 
bula,  rivtUa),  and  through  which  a  man 
on  horseback  can  easily  pass.  Of  Arab 
architecture  there  are  no  monuments, 
and  the  five  Moorish  baths  in  Calle 
del  Banys  Frets  luiye  long  disappeared. 
The  Roman  amphitheatre  was  close  to 
Calle  Fernando,  of  which  the  vomitoria 
looked  on  the  present  Calle  Boqueria. 
In  the  Call  (Latin^  calli8f  whence  ealle, 
Spanish  for  street,  and  also  avenue  and 
garden-walk),  and  thereabouts  was  the 
Ohetto,  or  quarter  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
several  synagogues,  large  depdts,  and  a 
great  trade  wiUi  the  East  The  Borriy 
where  tournaments  took  place,  and  the 
other  markets,  will  interest  the  artist. 
The  most  important  hospitals,  etc. 
are — I/i  Caridad,  a  well-managed  poor- 
house  ;  Miserieordui,  for  poor  girls,  who 
are  brought  up  to  be  servants  or  work- 
women ;  StcL  Crux,  for  convalescents, 
etc. 

Places  of  Publio  Besort. — Pro- 
menades.— The  Rambla  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  evening.  In  the  summer, 
the  Muralla  del  Mar  is  a  very  cool  walk ; 
the  Paseo  de  Gracia  is  the  Hyde  Park 
and  Rotten  Row  of  Barcelona,  hours 
from  2  to  6  P.M.  The  Paseo  del  Cemen- 
terio,  notwithstanding  its  name  and 
object,  is  much  frequented  by  the 
lower  classes  on  holidays.  Besides,  there 
is  the  Jardin  Publico,  Jaidin  del  Gene- 
ral (in  Paseo  de  Gracia),  and  the  two 
Yauxhallian  gardens,  Tivoli  and  Cam- 
pot  Eliseoa. 


Theatres. — The  liceo,   or  Opera- 
house,  has  been  rebuilt  on  the   site, 
and  we  believe  the  same  proportions 
as  the  former,  which  was  burnt  down. 
It  is  on  the  model  of  La  Scala  of  MUan, 
but  lai^ger  than  either  it  or  the  San 
Carlo  of  Naples,   and   accommodates 
upwards  of  4000  spectators  at  their 
ease ;  the  boxes  are  large,   and  well 
adapted  to  show  off  dresses  :  first-rate 
Italian  opera  in  winter.     Ladies  gener- 
ally attend  with  bonnets  on  the  lower 
tiers;  half-dress  is  usuaL     Gentlemen 
can  dress  ad  libUwn.     The  principal 
boxes,  being  private  property,  can  sel- 
dom or  never  be  obtained.     Price  of  a 
box,  llOr.  ;  a  stall,  18r.     Teairo  Prin- 
cipal.     A    pretty    theatre ;    Spanish 
comedy,  drama  and  dancing,  opposite 
to    Hotel    de    las    Cuatro    Naciones. 
Odeon,  second-rate ;  the  performera  are 
generally  amateurs ;  dramas,  etc.   Cfirco 
Barcelanis,    concerts   and   soirees   de 
magie,   etc.     BuH-fighls, — These   are 
very  inferior  here  to  those  in  Anda- 
lusia, Madrid,  etc.,  and  Catalans  are 
no  lovers  of  tauromachia.     The  Plaaa 
was  built  in  1888,  on  the  plan  of  that 
at  Madrid ;  it  holds  10,000  spectators. 
The  Carnival  is  very  gay.     The  local 
great   holidays    are    Feb.    12th,    Sta. 
Eulalia,  tutelar  of  the  city  (go  to  Sar- 
ria,  etc.) ;  Jan.  17,  San  Antonio^  horse- 
races ;  April  28,  San  Jorge  (the  f^t« 
take  places  in  g^ens,  courts,  chapel 
of  the  Audiencia) ;  on  Easter  Monday, 
at  Coll  and  Gracia,  great  merriment, 
fairs,  booths,  etc     Club. — There  is  a  i 
very  good  CJasino,  comfortably  fitted  | 
up,  foreign  papers  and  reviews  taken 
in ;  presentation  by  a  member  neces-  I 
sary;  several  public  reading-rooms,  but 
no  English  papers. 

Directory. — Apothecaries. — Borrell, 
Calle  Conde  del  Asalto.  Bankers.^ 
Girona  hermanos,  Clav^  and  Co.,  cor- 
respondents of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  Compte  and  Co. ,  agents  of  Messis. 

L.,y,u^ed  by  VjOO^.^ 
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Hoare  and  Co.  JEf/Uha.'-'At  Hotel  de 
Oriente  and  Calle  del  Arco  del  Teatro, 
Ka  7,  from  8r.  to  lOr.,  linen  included, 
good.  BooyfcwZZtfrt— Bonnehanlt,Frencfi, 
82  Bambia  de  Capachinoe ;  Sala,  Calle 
de  la  Union,  S.  CdfSs. — Coffee-hooaes 
at  Barcelona  aze  lai*ge  establishments, 
fitted  np  with  great  Inxniy  ;  and  ices, 
agraz,  horcbata,  are  rery  weU"  prepared, 
^le  handsomest  and  most  fireqnented 
are  CafiS  de  las  Siete  Puertas  and  £1 
Gran  Cafe.  Waiters  are  called  by  clap- 
ping one's  hands,  and  not  by  striking 
the  glass,  as  in  Paris.  There  are  some 
good  restanrants,  where  one  can  dine 
d  Ja  carte  and  so  much  a  bead,  French 
cooking;  the  best  is  Bestanrant  de 
Paris  87,  Bambia  de  Capnchinos. 
Cigars. — ^The  best  genuine  Havaanah 
cigars  are  to  be  had  at  Sr.  Bentosa's, 
Calle  Ancha,  Casa  Ark  They  are  dear, 
but  excellent^  Blondes  and  Zaee, — 
The  Barcelona  produce  is  considered 
Teiy  lasting  and  cheap,  though  not 
fine^Fiter,  1  Plaza  Beal  and  Har- 
garit  Silks.— Tine  Spanish  produce, 
manufactured  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
etc,  and  foreign — Escnder,  Calle  Fer- 
nando. Olever. — Varet,  Calle  Fer- 
nando, 27. 

Consuls.— ff.  B.  M:s  Consulate,  Pkza 
Beal,  3.  United  States,  8  Dormitorio 
de  San  Frandaco.  Doctors. — English 
physician,  Mr.  Boberts,  F.B.C.S.E., 
Calle  Cristina,  No.  8. 

Chwr^  of  England. — ^Divine  service 
erery  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  at 
&e  British  Consulate. 

Uoney-duingers. — Janini,  87  Bambia 
Capuchinos.  N.B. — French  gold  and 
alTer  current  Giro  M%Uuo.—A  bank- 
ing company  ;  money  from  the  smallest 
possible  sums  remitted  all  over  Spain 
for  2  per  cent  premium,  Calle  Dormo. 
San  Frandaco,  open  from  9  till  4. 
iVr/uin«r.— BoYiralta,  5  Calle  Fernando. 
Wines. — The  Catalonian  wines  are 
strong,  not  Tery  delicate,  but  rich  and 


juicy.  Beni-Carl<S  is  sent  to  France, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  very  light  Bor- 
deaux. This  red  wine  is  susceptible 
of  amelioration.  Malyasia  de  l^ljea^ 
Taya,  AteUa,  CuUera,  Priorato,  ought 
to  be  tasted.  Manila  shawls  and  gene- 
ral china  warehouse,  £uis,  ivory,  etc, 
Quer,  Calle  Boters,  6. 

Picture  GaUerieSf  Collections,  Mu/' 
ssums. — ^The  Catalan  is  no  connoisseur 
of  painting,  and  the  Museo  is  unim- 
portant Of  Yiladomat  there  are 
some  good  specimens,  especially  Sta. 
Clara,  La  Stigmata,  etc  There  are 
many  libraries,  private  and  public,  rich 
in  MSS.  and  local  history.  Archivo 
Chnl.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon. — It  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  best-arranged,  and 
most  important  archiyes  in  Europe.  It 
was  established  by  Pedro  IV.  del  Pun- 
yalet.  The  admirable  classiiication  is 
due  to  the  late  keeper  of  the  archiyes. 
The  documents  date  from  the  9th 
century.  This  establishment  is  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  political  and  ad- 
ministratiye  documents  of  yalue,  espe- 
cially for  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia,  Catalufia,  Aragon,  Majorca, 
and  their  dependent  portions  in  southern 
France,  Italy,  etc.     Free  admittance. 

lAbtary  of  San  Juan. — 40,000  vols., 
which  were  removed  here  from  the  sup- 
pressed convents,  and  many  MSS.  of 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
Episcopal  lAbrwry. — 16,000  vols,  2000 
MSS.  of  Spanish  romance,  coins,  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  natural  history. 
Museo  Salvador. — A  magnificent  and 
most  complete  collection  of  the  natural 
history,  geology,  minerals,  and  anti- 
quities of  Catalufia  ;  a  fine  library  and 
MSS.  principally  relating  to  natural 
history,  medicine,  and  travels,  and  a 
very  fine  and  rich  herbary,  which  was 
formed  by  MM.  Salvador,  Toumefort, 
A.  and  B.  Jussieu,  etc.  ;  admittance  on 
presenting  card,  Calle  Ancha,  66. 
Prvvate  Collection  of  Antiquities  of  Seftr- 
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Cortada,  Calle  Riera  de  San  Juan,  38. 
Zoologioai  OoUege  of  SelLor  Hercader  de 
BeUoch,  CaUe  Llado,  11.  Pidwre  Col- 
UeHon  of  S.  Paacoal,  19  Calle  Jael& 
(old  pictures,  aeTeral  of  yalne) ;  ditto 
of  Seftor  Campaner,  Calle  Canada,  16  ; 
ditto,  of  Se&or  Boah  and  Pazzi,  Calle 
Ripoll,  22. 

Public  Instruction. — ^It  is  very  well 
organised  here,  and  education  is  very 
general  and  popular.  There  are  85 
schools  of  primary  instruction ;  and 
scTeral  higher  schools,  mostly  founded 
and  supported  by  the  town.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  etc  We  shall  mention 
the  larger  schools  :  Escolapios,  Colegio 
Barcelonda,  Seminaiio  Conciliar;  be- 
sides Faculty  of  Medicine,  College  of 
Surgeons,  etc. 

Cktb  Fares,— Three  stands,  Plaza  del 
Teatro ;  ditto,  de  la  Constitucion ;  ditto, 
de  Palado.  Calces  comfortable ; 
cabbies  extortionate.  There  are  several 
stands. 

Tariff': 

ReaU 

/One  horse,  dawn  to  8  P.M.       .  4 

LacourseJo,"  v"     « f  »«•«>  midnight  6 

I  Two  horses,  dawn  to  8  p.m.     .  6 

I    ,»      „       8  P.M.  to  midnight  9 

/One  horse,  dawn  to  8  p.m.       .  8 

\    „      n       8  P.M.  to  midnight  15 
Every  extra  ^  hr.  is  paid  proportionately. 

From  any  part  of  th*  town  to  Barceloneia  or 
railway  ttatioH*. 

Reab 

One  horse,  dawn  to  8  p.m 6 

„      „     8  P.M.  to  midnight  .9 

Two  horses,  dawn  to  8  p.m.  ...    9 

„      „       8  P.M.  to  midnight    .        .       .  za 

A  drioo'to  TspoU,  Paseo  dt  Gtveid,  ote. 

Reals 
One  hone,  dawn  to  8  p.m 8 

„      „     8  P.M.  to  midnight      .  .10 

Two  hrases,  dawn  to  8  p.m.  .16 

„      „       8  P.M.  to  midnight    .  .  ao 

From  the  theatre,  z  horse,  8r.,  9  horses,  zar. 

First-rate  hired  carriages,  with  footman,  open 
or  dosed,  6or.  to  zoor.  a-day,  hy  the  week, 
month,  or  year. 

SuBTTRiiH. — Visit  the  barrio  or  quar- 


tier  called  Bairoelonsta,  S.E.  of  city,  and 
built  in  the  b^gmning  of  this  century. 
It  is  on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
straight  line  being  the  rule,  composed 
of  houses  of  the  same  size  and  ^ape, 
containing  a  population  of  upwards  of 
12,000,  mostly  sailors  and  lower  classes. 
Cfraeia,  N.W.  of  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  San  Pedro  Martir,  dose  to 
the  most  iashionable  promenade,  a 
picturesque  little  village,  with  inns, 
restaurants,  tea-gardens,  etc  Sarrid 
is  another  favourite  resort  of  the 
Barcelonese  on  holidays  and  summer 
eveninga.  There  are  several  prettv 
villas,  called  in  CataluHa  torres^  scat- 
tered about  the  country  with  charming 
gardens  and  vistas.  See  especially  £1 
Laberinto  and  the  Torre  of  8r.  An- 
glada,  near  Harta.  Kail  to  Sania, 
through  Oracia»  17,  12,  8  euartcs,  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Excttrtiotu.-^To  baths  of  Montbay,  of  La- 
puda,  etc  To  Moasorrai. — ^An  excursion  to 
this  celebrated  monastery,  and  picturesque 
hills  around  it,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Con* 
veyances :— zst,  by  rail  from  Barcelona  to 
Martorell,  i  hr.  xj^  m.,  zrr.  and  8r.  At  Max^ 
torell  take  a  carriage  to  CoUbatd,  a  hzs. ;  firom 
CoUbatd  (an  inn,  Posada  Nueva  de  las  Cuevas) 
to  Monserrat,  riding  (donkeys  and  horses). 
N.B.^U  carriages  be  preferred  to  ridi&s, 
there  are  carriages  to  Monserrat,  but  this  is 
the  longest  way.  ad  mode,  Barcelona  10 
Mooistrol  by  rail,  3Z^  m. ;  <ai«s,  zst  cL,  aor. 
50c- ;  ad  cl.,  zsr.  asc. :  time,  a  hrs.  from 
station  of  Monistrol  to  the  village,  |  hr. ;  Mooi- 
strol to  Monserrat,  riding,  a  hrs.  Fares  to 
ascend  Monserrat :— A  guide  and  donkey,  8r.  ' 
for  a  man,  zor.  if  a  lady  riding;  a  guide  to 
show  the  grottoes,  Z4r.,  a  torch,  zor. ;  for  Ben- 
gal fire,  used  to  illuminate  the  grottoes,  etc,  I 
tfir. ;  half-an-hour  requisite  to  reach  the  grot- 
toes. A  whole  day  is  mdispensable  to  see  the  1 
principal  sights,  but  two  would  fatigue  less:  | 
and  the  inn  at  CoUbatd  is  decent,  and  its  boit. 
Pedra  Bacarisas,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  I 
grottoes,  is  civil. 

Ducn'pttoM.-^Thoae  who  are  desirous  oT 
more  details  can  consult  the  books  written 
on  the  subject  (see  /mtro.)  Monserrat,  Moos 
Serratus,  or  the  Jagged  Mountain,  is  so  called 
from  its  form ;  it  u  about  8  leagues  in  ctrconi- 
and  the  pinnacles  range  some  380c 
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ft.  higlL     It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ihriaes  in  Spain,  and  the  object  of  yearly  pU- 
grimages,  which  once   numbered  upwards  of 
6oyOoo  pUgrims,  but  are  gradually  thinning  in 
pnpoftioa  as   tme  piety  is  becoming  more 
enli^iened.    According  to  the  legend,  Bishop 
Gondenar,  bearias  a  report  spreui  by  some 
shepherds  that  mysterious  lightt  were  seen, 
sad  mnac  heard,  both  coming  irom  tlie  Jagged 
Moontaxn,  visited  it  in  880  to  find  out  the 
truth.    A  small  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  dis- 
covered in  a  grotto.    This  image  (the  one  now 
here)  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  St  Luke,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Spain  by  St.  Peter. 
It  was  concealed    here   by   the   Bishop   of 
Baxcdooa  when  the  Arabs  invaded  Catalu&a. 
As  k  was  being  carried  toManresa  by  the 
tifibop,  he  soon  fancied  he  discovered  strong 
aad  weighty  proof  that  it  was  the  statue's  par- 
tkailar  wish  not  to  travel  farther.  An  altar  was 
then  laised,  a  chapel  built,  and  an  anchorite 
placed  to  watch  over  it.    Now  the  devil  came 
*n  ptTMium  to  inhabit  a  grotto  close  by,  with 
the  deterainaticm  to  lead  astray  the  imous  man. 
Wilfred,  then  Count  of  Barcelona,  had  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Riqtiilda,  who,  having  become 
possessed  by  the  evil  spirit,  declared  that  the 
latter  woold  not  leave  her  until  Juan  Guarin, 
the  godly  andiorite,  gave  him  leave  to  do  so. 
The  count  then  took  her  to  the  hermit,  and 
left  her  to  his  care.     Guarin  was  perversely 
ii^ned,  aad  finally  cut   her  head  off,  and 
buried   the   body.      Guarin,    all   repentance, 
parted  company  with  his  wicked  friend,  and 
fied  to  Rome.     The  Pope  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, but  ordered  him  to  rettun  to  Mouserrat, 
never  to  look  up  to  heaven,  but  that  he  should 
walk  and  feed  like  the  beasts  and  never  utter 
a  word.    Heaven  seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
Pope's  verdict,  for  sh<»t]y  after  he  was  turned 
into  a  wild  beast.     The  huntsmen  of  Count 
Wil&ed  captured  the  strange  animal,  and  took 
him  to  the  palace,  where  he  became  a  great 
titft.    But  not  long  after,  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  count,  the  wikl  b«ut  being  introduced 
for  die  gase  of  the  guests,  a  child  cried  out  to 
it,  *  Arise,  Juan  Guarin ;  thy  nns  are  pardoned 
thee'    The  beast  then  became  once  more  the 
ibrmer  Monsorat  anchorite,  was  pardoned  by 
the  count,  and  a  search  being  made  by  the 
father  and  Guarin,  led  to  the  discovery  of  fair 
Riquilda,  who,  notwithstanding  having  had  her 
throat  cot  and  being  buried  fbr  eight  years  in 
a  deep  hoie,  reappeared  alive,  and  with  only 
a  fed  rim  on  her  throat,  more  like  a  silk  thread 
than  a  wound,  and  more  becoming  than  other- 
wise.   Coottt  Wilfred  founded  a  nunnery,  of 
vkk^  Riquilda  became  the  lady  abbess,  and 
iisaria  head   butler   or  mayor  domo.     The 
■irades  peifonned  by  the  holy  image  at- 


tracted thousands  of  pilgrims,  and  the  nuns 
were  removed  and  monks  placed  in  their  stead. 
It  has  been  ever  since  a  favourite  shrine 
with  kings,  popes,  great  captains,  etc..  and 
was  especially  patronised  during  the  Z5th  and 
z6th  centuries.  The  Ttwro  of  the  Virgin  was 
truly  magnificent  and  amounted  to  upwards  of 
aoo,ooo  ducats.  The  ostensorium  given  by 
Philibert  of  Savoy  contained  upwards  of  zooo 
diamonds,  100  pearls,  zoo  sapphires,  opals, 
etc  One  of  htx  numberless  crowns  was  en- 
riched with  3500  emeralds.  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  placed  around  it  the  flags  and  banners 
he  had  captured  at  Lepanto ;  and  when  Philip 
V.  visited  the  chapel  there  were  zzo  precious 
lamps  of  massive  silver  before  the  altar.  Most 
of  the  riches  were  carried  away  when  Suchet's 
troops  kept  garrison  at  the  monastery  for  three 
months.  Portions  of  the  builduigs  were  pulled 
down,  the  library  burnt,  and  the  monks  hanged 
or  hunted  out  of  their  cells.  In  1837,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  granted  £yx)o  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  edifices :  and  the  present  queen,  on 
her  visit  in  1857,  noade  the  Virgin  several 
presents  and  left  money.  The  former  church 
and  monastery  no  longer  exist ;  the  only 
vestige  is  a  Byzantine  portal  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Gotl^c  cloisters  of  z  476.  The  present 
convent  is  well  situated ;  the  cluster  of  buildings, 
some  of  them  eight  storeys  high,  is  placed  on  a 
terrace  overlooking  a  gorge,  where  rocks  are 
jumbled  together  in  Salvator  Rosa  style,  with 
plains  at  the  end  coloured  with  a  greyish 
yellow,  and  dark  forests  scattered  in  the  dis- 
unce.  At  the  back  there  are  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous masses  of  conical  rocks  rising  to  a  great 
height  The  Llobregat  winds  through  the 
plain  below,  and  the  background  of  this  grand 
tableau  is  formed  by  the  distant  Pyrenees, 
blending  with  the  clouds.  There  is  litde  to 
see  here  save  the  scenery,  which  is  wild  and 
grand.  The  hermitages,  once  very  numerous, 
and  placed  in  almost  inaccessible  and  retired, 
solitary,  lofty  spots,  are  no  longer  what  they 
were  :  most  have  disappeared,  and  the  rest  are 
crumbling  fast  Visit  the  rock-walled  garden ; 
the  church,  where  there  is  a  good  retablo, 
the  work  of  Esteban  Jordan,  and  a  reja,  a 
masterpiece  of  Cristobal  de  Salamanca,  1578. 
The  celebrated  image  is  of  inferior  execution, 
made  of  dark  wood.  The  Cutvoj  or  Grata  de 
la  Esperanza,  is  a  very  large  grotto,  with  a 
stalacdte-roofed  grotto  adjoining  called  El 
Camarin.  This  bitter  leads  to  Tocador  dt  lot 
Silfides  (Boudoir  of  the  Sylphs).  At  the 
bottom  of  the  larger  grotto  is  the  Po»o  (well) 
del  Diablo^  so  yards  deep.  Descend  into  it 
and  cross  several  grottoes,  all  curious,  ftnd 
rendered  effecdve  by  the  stalactite  roof  and  the 
calcareous  incrustations  on  the  walls      The 
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largest  is  called  Gaieria  de  Sam  Bartolemi. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  another,  Ckuairo  de  las 
MoHjtSf  where  the  stalactites  with  the  stalag- 
mites have,  by  blending,  formed  slender  pillars. 
From  it  proceed  to  the  Gruta  de  hu  Estalac- 
tittu.  The  spectacle  presented  here  by  the 
thousand  different  fantastical  forms  assumed 
by  the  crystallisation  and  incrustations  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
and  Bengal  fire  generally  lighted  up  for  the 
greater  effect  Hence  to  Gruta  dtl  EUfantt^ 
io  called  from  the  seeming  form  of  that  animal 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  by  an  im- 
posing massL  Observe  in  it  besides  a  strildngly 
regular  ogival  arch,  naturally  formed.  Here 
ladies  may  limit  their  excursion  to  this  curious 
underground  palace.  Those  whom  nothing 
dauntt — that  is,  neither  mud  nor  dampness — 
we  advise  to  proceed  to  Boca  dgljnfitmo, 
56  mitres  deep ;  to  GruU  de  la  Dama  Blanca, 
where  the  lady  im  whiU  is  a  large  white  rock, 
mysteriously  wrought  by  nature.  Thence, 
after  crossing  several  other  curious  halls  full  of 
stalactites,  the  Salon  del  Absido  Gotico  is 
attained,  which  is  the  last.  The  temperature 
varies  a  good  deal,  and  we  advise  tourists 
setting  out  on  the  complete  gremd  tour 
(which  takes  6  hrs.)  of  this  subterraneous  coun- 
try to  provide  themselves  with  wrappers,  as, 
whilst  it  is  ao  degrees  centigrade  in  the  last- 
named  grotto,  it  is  15  in  that  of  Las  Estalacti- 
tas,  and  only  9  in  the  Vestibule.  The  church 
is  mostly  modernised.  Visit  the  Camarin,  or 
wardrobe,  of  the  Virgin,  where  her  costly  and 
beautifully  embroidered  manio*  are  carefully 
kept :  and  the  devotees  (devotos  de  la  Virgen) 
may  kiss  her  statue's  hand.  The  mountain 
is  jagged,  or  separated  into  two  portions  or 
hills,  forming  thus  the  small  valley,  where  the 
winter  torrents  have  formed  a  ravine,  which 
serves  as  a  line  Df  demarcation  between  the 


bishoprics  ofVich  and  Barcelona.  This  violent 
rent  or  separation  was  produced,  say  religious 
legends,  at  the  moment  of  the  crucifixion. 
Geology  explains  it  by  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, and  the  waters  which  filled  the  summits 
forming  an  immense  basin  or  lake. 

The  13  hermitages  fomed  what  is  called  a 
xna  crude  and  scala  ceeli^  which  began  at  the 
hermitage  of  Santiago  and  ended  at  that  of  St 
Teronimo.  The  views  from  the  former  are 
extensive.  The  mountain  itself,  which  is  after 
all  the  lion  here,  is  formed  by  several  huge 
clustering  conical  hills,  through  which  all  acn*» 
is  difficult  These  'aiguilles' consist  of  round 
calcareous  stones,  of  various  colours,  and 
hewn,  so  to  speak,  by  a  sort  of  natural  bitumen 
mixed  with  sand.  Continued  rains  gradually 
destroy  by  decomposition  this  glutinous  fossil 
pitch;  they  thus  render  these  peaks  more 
pointed,  cany  away  the  soil  and  sand,  and 
plough  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  in  all  direc- 
tions, filtering  through  the  mass  and  producing 
these  stalactites  which  we  see  in  the  grottoes  of 
CoUbatd.  The  detritus  accumulated  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  has  at  last  become  an 
excellent  vegetable  soil,  which  prodtices  fine 
wheat  and  vines ;  and  though  the  summits  are 
rugged,  denuded,  and  sterile,  the  slopes,  within 
an  extent  of  25  kiL  circumference,  are  clothed 
with  vegetation,  and  present  a  series  of  300 
varieties  of  plants.  Tlie  mountain  stands 
isolated.  Its  spurs  extend  N.W.,  and  are  of 
great  height  also,  and  the  whole  mass  forms 
part  of  the  Pyrenean  range.  The  greatest 
height  is  about  3390  ft  above  the  sea,  and  8 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  mountain  is 
rent  the  third  part  of  its  whole  height,  forming 
thus  two  hills  or  summits  separated  by  a  nai^ 
row  valley,  where  the  rains  have  dog  a  small 
ravine  W.  to  E. 
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Geographical  Administbattte  Di- 
visions . — These  three  provinces,  Alava, 
Vizcaya,  Ouipazcoa  (capitals,  Vitoria» 
Bilbao,  S%n  Sebastian)  are  commonly 
called  'Las  Provincias,' to  which  Vas- 
congadas  is  often  added ;  they  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  Cantabria  (from  Eent- 
Aber,  comer  of  the  water),  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  never  expelled 
from  their  native  soil,  and  proved  as 
indomitable  as  the  Asturii  and  all 
-mountaineers  generally  are.  The  largest 


of  the  three  is  Biscay,  which  measures 
some  314  m.  ^™  ^*  ^  &•>  ^^^  ^^  'i^' 
£.  to  W.,  with  a  seaboard  of  52}  m.  in 
extent.  The  smallest,  that  of  Guipuz- 
coa,  contains  only  52  square  leagues, 
and  Alava  116  square  leagues.  The 
population  is  : — ^Vizcaya,  168,705  ; 
Alava,  97,934;  Guipuzcoa^  162,547; 
total,  429,186  (1860).  The  princiiwl 
rivers  are  : — ^the  Bidassoa,  which  rises 
on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the  Rco  de  Les- 
sete,  in  the  range  of  the  Alduides,  some 
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8836  ft  aboTB  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
Ibaiabal,  Airatia,  Ordufia,  and  Cadag- 
na,  in  Biscay,  which  nnitiiig  their  waters 
fonn  the  Nenrion  that  crosses  Bilhao 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
The  principal  towns,  besides  the  capitals 
abeadj  mentioned,  are  :  Tolosa,  Iron, 
and  Veigara.  The  principal  ports  those 
of  Leqneitio,  Portugalete,  and  Laredo. 
The  three  proyinces  are  placed  nnder 
the  militarj  jorisdicton  of  a  Oapitania- 
Generalde  las  Provincias  Yasoongadas 
and  Nayane,  whose  residence  is  at 
Pamplona.  There  is  a  gobemador  for 
each,  and  judicially  and  ecclesiastically 
they  depend  on  the  aadlenda  of  Bnigos 
and  tiie  dioceses  of  Santander  and  Cda- 

hOTTL 

HisrosT. — ^The  Basques  are  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  this 
day  they  have  preserred  intact  the 
character,  customs,  and  language^  of 
their  forefathers.  With  all  justice  they 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  oldest 
race  in  Spain.  In  their  tongue  they 
rail  their  language  Eskaia,  and  them- 
advesEscnaldunac,  which  means a«<nm^ 
hand.  From  the  first  they  constituted 
small  republics,  ruled  by  chiefii  elected 
among  themselves,  and  according  to 
especial  codes  or  faeros,  which  breathed 
fierce  independenoe,  parochial  exclusive- 
neas,  and  stem  but  patriarchal  regula- 
tions. This  national  code  has  been 
respected  at  all  times,  and  by  every 
niler,  forming  an  imperkim  in  imperio^ 
vith  its  especial  House  of  Commons, 
Dipntadon  Provincial,  tariffs,  toUs, 
police,  and  army.  There  is  now  some 
talk  of  abolishing  these  fueros,  and  the 
moment  seems  to  have  come  when  they 
may  be  suppressed  without  causing  any 
real  and  lasting  disturbance.  The 
Basques  have  played  no  important  part 
in  the  annals  of  Spain.  In  1106  those 
on  the  French  side  purchased  the  La- 
board  for  3306  gold  florins,  and  were 


incorporated  with  France  in  1461,  under 
Charles  YIL,  but  continued  to  enjoy 
certain  exemptions  from  taxes,  enlist- 
ment in  the  army,  etc  In  1380  and 
1333,  the  Spaniah  Basque  Provinces 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Alfonso 
XI.  of  Castile,  and  were  annexed  to 
Castile  by  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  put  to 
death  Juan  of  Aragon,  husband  of  the 
heiress  to  the  lordship  (teHorio)  which 
these  provinces  oonstitntiBd. 

Chasacteb,  Lakotjaos,  and  Dress. 
— The  VaaeuenaeB  are  a  most  noble, 
high-minded,  and  interesting  race ;  a 
haughty,  stem,  independent  people, 
noted  for  trothftilness  and  honesty,  and 
unbounded  hospitality.  They  are  ad- 
dicted to  agriculture  and  smith-work, 
make  exceUent  saUors,  and  have  be- 
come most  remarkable  discoverers.  £1- 
cano,  who  conmianded  one  of  Magel- 
lan's ships ;  Legazpia,  who  made  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
founded  the  first  Spanish  town  at  Zebu, 
Loaira,  etc. ;  and  the  discovery  of 
Greenland,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  etc., 
have  been  ascribed  to  Basques.  They 
were  certainly  the  earliest  whale-fisher- 
men on  reconi,  and  to  this  day  man  the 
French  and  Spanish  whalers  that  leave 
Bayonne,  BoMeaux,  and  the  Spanish 
northern  ports.  They  are  good  soldiers, 
especially  when  under  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  orders  of  a  countryman 
{paiaano)j  and  the  tercious  Vascongados 
were  always  held  in  great  repute. 
Though  deficient  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  art,  they  are  excellent 
mathematicians,  learned  scholars,  and 
stout  reason^*.  Physically,  they  are 
a  very  superior  race,  tall,  muscular, 
weU-proportioned,  wiry,  and  swift- 
footed.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are 
frequent — a  fact  explained  by  the  long 
and  constant  intercourse  and  partial 
amalgamation  with  the  Northmen  dur- 
ing tiie  9th  century,  and  their  Celtic 
origin.    The  women  are  very  handsome, 
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fair-complezioned,  and  with  magnificent 
long  hair,  worn  in  VrtnaoA  hanging  over 
the  back.  Thej  are  reserved  and 
haughty  before  strangers.  Their  claims 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Noah  and 
Tubal,  the  most  noble  race  in  the  world, 
and  of  pure  and  earliest  nobility,  are 
prominent  features  in  their  character. 
Every  Yascongado  is  bom  a  eabaUero  a 
goicoa,  and  proud  armorials  are  very 
frequently  seen  sculptured  in  stone  over 
a  humble  cottage  or  a  dilapidated  hoveL 
Their  customs,  games,  etc.,  are  all  in- 
teresting and  evince  antiquity.  For 
instance,  com  and  bread  are  offered  to 
the  dead  on  the  anniveraaiy  day  of  their 
I  death.  At  Elizondo,  San  Sebastian, 
,  etc. ,  we  have  often  seen  some  poor  fisher- 
man's daughter,  in  a  church,  pra3ning 
for  a  dead  relative,  amid  baskets  full  of 
fruit,  loaves  of  bread,  and  com,  and 
kneeling  upon  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors, 
bearing  an  escutcheon  with  canting 
amis.  The  dances  on  holidays  must 
also  be  noticed  for  their  originality  and 
antiquecharacter,the«7me0,  theazrrtoa^ 
the  espata,  and  others,  are  all  interest- 
ing to  witness.  The  bagpipe,  tam- 
bourine, fife,  and  the  Hlbato  are  the 
usual  rade  Berber-like  instruments  that 
accompany  them.  The  wild  cries  of 
outbursting  joy,  the  clashing  of  the 
chestnut  iron-ended  niakilia,th.e  delight 
of  the  dancers,  bring  back  to  our  recol- 
lection their  definition  by  Voltaire  : — 
'  Les  Basques  sont  un  petit  peuple  qui 
saute  et  danse  au  sommet  des  Pyr6n^es.' 
The  great  national  amusement  is  the 
juego  de  pelota,  fives-court,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  most  insignificant 
hamlet  They  are  the  best  players  in 
Europe,  and  have  frequently  beaten  the 
French  Basques,  renowned  alike  in  this 
game.  The  dress  is  picturesque  but 
plain.  The  men  wear  short  velvet 
jackets,  mostly  dark  green  or  brown, 
long  loose  trowsers  of  the  same  material, 
"Ipaigatas  (sandals)  or  wooden  shoes, 


in  winter,  called  madrefias.  A  blue  or 
vivid  red  sash  girds  the  loins,  and  the 
head-gear  consists  of  the  pictoreaque 
bwna,  generally  blue. 

The  women  cover  their  heads  in  the 
cold  and  rainy  months,  or  when  they 
go  to  church,  with  the  cloth  hood,  black 
or  brown,  wom  in  Navarre,  the  Pyre- 
nees French  and  Spanish,  the  south  of 
France,  and  Bruges  in  Belgium. 

The  Langu  a^oe  is  said  by  some  philo- 
logists to  be  akin  to  Mandchu  and  Mon- 
golian, and,  according  to  Humboldt, 
was  formerly  spoken  throughont  all 
Spain.  It  certainly  is  a  primitive 
tongue,  without  the  least  analogy  with 
any  of  Latin  or  Teutonic  origin.  Its 
vigour,  word-painting,  and  locutions 
are  most  remarkable,  and  it  is  consi- 
dered the  richest  of  alL  There  are 
some  4000  words  of  one,  two,  and  three 
syllables,  and  some  of  them  contain  as 
many  as  sixteen  !  The  pronunciation 
is  hfljsh,  unharmonious,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  leam.  The  devil  is  said  to  have 
studied  it,  and  could  not  leam  above 
three  words  after  several  years'  labour ; 
while  a  prince  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
succeeded  in  speaking  it,  but  very  lately, 
after  a  summer's  residence  or  two  in  the 
Basque  country.  The  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectives  change  into  verbs  at 
will,  and  likewise  verbs  may  be  trans- 
formed into  nouns  and  adjectives.  All 
prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  in- 
teijections,  the  very  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, are  declined  like  nouns  or  adjectives 
and  conjugated  like  verbs.  The  sub- 
stantive changes  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  being  or  thing  to  de- 
signate, expressing  graphically  the 
sense  of  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, thus  : — 

God  is  called  ^aift  G^icoa,  that  is,  the  good 
Master  who  dwells  on  high. 
Moon         n    HargfU^  light  of  the  dead. 
Cemetery  „    Herria^  the  land  of  the  dead. 
Science      ^    Jcasbidet  road  to  leanuQg. 
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A  new  hooe  is  called  Eicktvgny,  and  any- 
body's house— say  Raymond's 


Lope  de  Yega,  who  traced  his  origin 
to  one  of  these  proTinces,  aays : — 

Paza  noble  nadmiento 
Hay  en  £q)a2a  tres  partes, 
Galida,  ViMemyOj  Asturias, 
O  ya  mamtaMas  las  Ilaman. 

Indeed,  eTciy  Baaqae  claims  a  descent 
al  Ua$t  from  Noah,  and  Tnaiitains  it  as 
seriooaly  as  any  Scotchman :  As  is  told 
of  one  who,  on  heing  informed  that  we 
all  descended  from  Koah,  asserted  that 
his  family  'didna  do  so/  for  they  had 
at  the  time  of  the  deloge  '  a  little  ark 
of  their  own,*  a  story  similar  to  one 
told  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Due 
de  UMtk  family,  who  seriously  pretend 
to  he  nearly  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Bat 
the  sensible  Spaniard  remarks,  'hay 
parentescoe  qne  no  les  alcanza  un  galgo.' 

AOBICULTUBAL  PbODTJCE,  MINES,  CtC 

—The  country  is  reiy  hilly,  containing, 
but  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  some 
charming  green  valleys  embosomed 
amid  chestnut-dad  slopes,  oaks,  and  the 
blue  arrowy  pine.  The  scenery,  cottages, 
Tillages,  and  houses,  are  most  Swiss- 
UksL  The  tinkling  of  bells  hung 
■round  the  Telvet-coated  black  and 
white  cows,  mostly  imported  from 
Brittany  or  NaTarre  ;  the  wild,  shrill, 
joyful  cries  of  the  cowherds  calling  to 
each  other  across  the  valleys  ;  the  blue- 
green  meadows  watered  by  sparkling 
rills,  fringed  by  English-looking  hedges ; 
the  slopes  of  clustered  hills  gilt  by  the 
vaving  maize  ;  whitewashed  cottages 
studded  about :  how  different  all  from 
the  dusty,  dreaiy,  deserted,  savage 
Castile  which  we  have  crossed  or  are 
about  to  enter  I  the  well-kept  roads, 
secure  bridges,  regular  pretty  villages, 
with  a  tidy  plaza,  a  shady  aluneda,  and 
the  achobl-house  and  church,  full  of 


sunshine;  all  bespeak  good  self-govern- 
ment, habits  of  order,  and  honest  toil 
There  are  several  manufactories  of  paper, 
soap^  matches,  cotton  and  linen,  woollen 
stofs,  etc,  at  Iran,  Renteria,  Tolosa, 
Lasarte,  and  Yergara.  Iron-foundries 
at  Irura  and  Tolosa.  Mines  are  not 
very  abundant.  Iron  is  found  at  Ciz- 
urqml  and  Alzo,  and  especially  at  So- 
morrostro,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  where 
it  is  most  abundant,  producing  upwards 
of  800,000  quintals  of  ore  annually. 
That  of  Balmaseda  is  also  considerably 
worked  and  abundant.  Pyrites  of  cop- 
per are  found  close  to  Bilbao,  lead  at 
Monte  Haya,  etc.  Chalk,  alabaster, 
baryta,  and  calcareous  spar  are  very 
common,  and  galine  is  extracted  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Elarrio,  Ma&aria, 
Ouadalcano,  etc.  (N.  of  Bilbao) ;  coals 
have  not  been  found,  and  are  brought 
from  Asturias. 

Some  of  the  best  WAueral  springi  are 
to  be  met  with  in  these  provinces,  such 
as  Santa  Agneda,  near  Mondsagon  (sul- 
phate of  calcium  and  chlorure  of  so- 
dium), Alzola ;  Arechavaleta  (sulphu- 
ric acid  gas  and  sulphate  of  calcium), 
near  Yergara;  Cestona  (chlor.  sod.), 
not  far  from  Azepeitia  ;  Molinar  de 
Canranza  (ac  carb.) ;  Cortezubi,  near 
MurquiAa  (sulph.  hydrog.)>  Zaldivar, 
etc.  The  principal  products  of  the 
province  are  maize,  red  and  white  ;  ex- 
c  client  fruit,  such  as  the  pavia  peaches 
of  the  valley  of  Gordeguela,  near  BUbao; 
the  delicious  Busturia  cherries;  juicy 
apples  frx)m  Duranza,  and  chestnuts. 
Com  ia  not  much  grown,  as  the  climate 
does  not  allow  it  to  ripen  sufficiently. 
The  exports  are  null ;  the  imports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  com,  cheap  French  wines, 
etc  The  Chacoli  wine  produced  here 
is  sour,  and  strangers  cannot  drink  it 
without  water.  Some  crystal  is  manu- 
factured at  La  Piedad  de  Ibaizabal; 
linen  at  Begofia ;  porcelain,  ropes,  pa- 
per, etc.,  at  Buisturia.     The  villages 
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are  compriaed  in  ante-iglesias  or  dis- 
tricts, so  called  from  being  generally 
grouped  'before/  or  rather  around  the 
parish  church,  which  is  the  citadel,  the 
palace,  the  hospital,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  wisdom  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religious,  simple-minded,  patriarchal 
Vascuenses,  who  readily  believe  with 
Kapoleon  '  tout  ce que  croit  mon  curl' 
The  municipalities,  parientes  mayores 
or  infanzones  (not  the  lards,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Basque  etymology,  the  first 
occupants  of  the  land,  the  elders),  meet 
under  the  porch  of  the  church  to  de- 
liberate on  parish  matters  ;  the  merin- 
dades,  or  larger  political  districts,  com- 
prising each  several  ante-iglesias,  meet 
at  different  large  cities  of  the  provinces 
to  treat  on  general  matters  important 
to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  however  republican  and  democratic 
the  Basques  pretend  to  be,  they  retain 
certain  aristocratic  privileges  and  prin- 
ciples ;  thus,  though  all  bom  gentle- 
men, the  master  of  a  house  is  alone 
etcheco-yauna,  the  equivalent  for  hi- 
dalgo. Right  of  primogeniture  also 
exists,  which  is  applied  to  the  first-bom, 
whether  a  male  (etcheco-premua),  or  a 
female  (etcheco-prima).  A  time-ho- 
noured oak,  el  arbol  de  Guemica,  is 
from  time  immemorial  the  rendezvous 
of  the  political  assemblies  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  meet  under  its  shady 
branches  (Guernica  is  near  Bilbao),  and 
alternately  also  at  Iron,  Yittoria,  etc. 
Boutes,  etc. — The  cities  are  devoid 
of  interest,  save  to  military  tourists  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  celebrated  fields 
of  Yittoria,  Emani,  Iron,  San  Sebas- 
tian, etc. ;  the  most  picturesque  portions 
lie  about  Yergara,  Zarauz,  Salinas, 
Mondragon,  and  maybe  visited,  follow- 
ing the  old  coach-road.  There  is  some 
good  trout-fishing  and  cam  menor  ;  the 
country  is  free  from  robbers,  and  the 
local  rural  police,  los  nUqueleles,  are  a 
^stworthy,  good-natured  tribe,  always 


ready  to  aid  the  traveller,  as  we  have 
personally  experienced  more  than  once. 
For  a  tour  in  the  provinces  we  should 
suggest  the  following  routes  : — 

Iron  to  SdMstaan,  c  or.  A* 

„  Zarauz,  c 

„  BUbao,  c. 

„  OrduBa,  li 

,t  Vittoria,  a  or  ri 

„  Salinas,  c 

„  Mondragon,  c 

,i  Tolo«^  c 

„  Irun,  c 

*  C  carriage  or  diL  ;  zL  raulway. 

There  are  small  cal^hes  to  be  found  in 
every  laige  village,  and  the  wiry,  sure- 
footed hack  of  the  country  ^ill  be  often 
preferred  to  the  close  stuffy  diligence 
and  too  rapid  railway ;  the  inns  are 
everywhere  tidy,  clean,  and  the  chaiges 
most  reasonable  ;  the  climate  is  rainy 
and  damp — summer  and  autumn  are 
the  best  seasons  for  travelling. 

Books  of  Refeeencs.— -The  Basque 
literature  is  of  little  importance,  though 
some  of  the  productions  of  its  poetry 
are  among  the  earliest  in  southen 
Europe.  The  Souletine  Pastorals  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  medicTal 
mysteries,  and  are  still  performed.  The 
earliest  on  record  date  from  the  lOth 
century;  the  subjects  are  generally 
historical  and  legendary,  and  satire  is 
often  happily  introduced.  The  Basques, 
like  most  mountaineers,  are  proficient 
in  the  composition  of  songs,  both  his- 
torical and  religious,  but  more  espe- 
cially satirical  and  light.  Their  pro- 
verbs are  very  racy,  and  have  been 
collected  by  the  Souletine  Basque, 
Oiheuart,  in  the  17th  century;  they 
are  contained  in  the  MS.  copy  at  the 
Paris  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale.  The 
Guipuzcoan  Iturriaza  has  published 
some  charming  fables.  The  poetical 
works  of  Goyhetche,  Heribaneu,  and 
Istuela,  also  exist.  Several  proverbs^ 
and    information    respecting    Basque 
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literature,  etc.,  are  found  in  Chahd's 
'  Biarritz,  entre  lee  Pyr^^  et 
rOc^an,'  2  yols.  ;  Bayonne.  And- 
reossy. 

1.  'Voyage  Arch^ologiqne  et  HlBto- 
rique  dans  le  Pays  Basque,  le  Labonrd, 
et  le  Guipnzcoa,  par  M.  C^nac  Mon- 
caut  ;•  Paris,  Didron,  1867. 

2.  Good  and  aathentic  information 
may  be  derived  irom  'Diccionariogeog.- 
historico  de  Espafia,'  pnblislied  by  the 
Acad,  of  Hist  in  1802  ;  Madrid  Ibarra. 
The  seccion  1^  comprises  these  pro- 
Tinoes  and  Nayarre,  2  vols.  4ta 

3.  '  Historia  de  la  Prorincia  de  Gui- 
pnzcoa,' by  Baroja;  San  Sebastian, 
1847  (written  in  Basque).  The  author 
wrote  in  1824  and  1826  (published  at 
San  Sebastian)  two  interesting  papers  on 
ihe  music  and  dances  of  this  province. 

4.  The  history  of  Guipuzcoa  has  been 
written  by  Isasti  (1625),  Velazquez, 
Eccheverri,  etc.  They  are  of  little 
importance,  being  founded  on  fables, 
and  many  facts  distorted  by  local  par- 
tiality.    An  exception  to  this  is  the 


82d  vol.  of  Risco's  'Espafia  Sagrada,' 
and  Iturriaza  y  Zabala's  '  Historio  Gen. 
de Vizcaya,'  1785,  foL  MS.  Acad.  Hist, 
Madrid  (C.  150),  and  'Compendios 
hist<Sricos  de  la  Giudad  y  Villas  de 
Alava,'  by  Landazuri  ;  Pamplona,  Oos- 
cullueK  1798,  4to. 

The  Basque  language  has  been  the 
object  of  very  learned  inyestigationB  by 
Baron  Humboldt :  '  Uber  die  Can- 
tabrische  oder  Baskische  Sprache,'  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  Adelung  and 
Vater*s  'Mithridates,*  TheU  iv.  1817; 
and  by  the  same,  another  work  on  the 
Basque  tongue,  published  at  Berlin, 
1821,  4to.  In  ^ese  two  works  the 
philological  matter  is  exhausted,  and 
must  be  preferred  to  Larramandi's 
Astarloa's,  and  £rro*s  labours.  M. 
Chah6  has  written  a  good  '  Dictionnaire 
Basque,  Fran9aiB,  Espagnol,  et  Latin.' 
An  important  philological  work  is  in 
course  of  publication,  written  by  order 
of  Prince  L.  Bonaparte.  Besides  these, 
Le  Pays  Basque,  by  F.  Michel,  his 
Komanzero,  etc. 


BILBAO. 

Capital  of  pnmnce  of  Vbcaya  (Biscay),  a  seaport    Fop.  (z86z)  17,969. 
Bontea  and  Ck>n.Te7«ncM.— Ist,  from  Jfadrid,  by  rail  throughout,  thus  : — 


Kil. 

Time  (express). 

Fares,  zst  and  ad 

Madrid  to  Mnranda  (branch  buffet, 
carriages  changed)  by  rail . 

h.    m. 

r.    c.        r.    c. 

453 

X3    0 

Z99  50      Z49  50 

liixanda  to  Bilbao          „     .        . 

Z04 

4    0 

46    0       34  50 

557 

The  route  is  uninteresting,  though 
the  scenery  is  wild,  and  the  engineering 
ranks  among  the  finest  in  Europe  for 
daring  and  boldness. 

1st,  From  Barcelona  and  Zaragoza 
by  Tudela,  by  rail  throughout  Bar- 
celona to  Zaragoza,  by  rail ;  Zaragoza 
to  Gastcjon  (ndl  line  of  Zaragoza  to 
Aldisua),  distance,  92  kiL  Time,  about 
2  houiB  20  min.  Fares,  40r.  50c; 
30r.  50e.  Stops  at  Castejon,  a  good 
bnifet    Change  eaxriages  for  Miranda, 


17    o 


243  so      X84    o 


by  Logrofko.  Castejon  to  Miranda  and 
Bilbao,  distance  249  kil.  Time,  9  hours 
15  min.  Fares,  109r.  75c. ;  82r.  25c. 
Junction-station,  Miranda.  Buffet,  about 
30  min.  stops.  This  journey  is  not  in- 
teresting. We  shall  describe  it  very 
briefly. 

Desoription  of  "Boute.^CcUahorra 
(Inn,  at  Espinosa's),  on  the  river 
Cidacos,  was  the  birthplace  of  Quin- 
tilian,  the  rival  of  Kumantia  and  of 
Zaragoza  for  dogged  resistance  agai^*^ 
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the  enemy.  Here  SertorioB  sustained  a 
long  siege  against  Pompey  (b.  o.  678), 
when  the  latt^,  after  a  loss  of  8000 
men,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Four 
years  after,  it  was  besieged  by  Apraniaa, 
and  finally  taken  and  destroyed  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  Provisions 
being  at  an  end,  human  flesh  was 
resorted  to  rather  than  surrender,  and 
at  Rome  '  Fames  Calagarritana'  became 
a  proverb.  Indeed,  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 
in  his  *  Partidas,'  iv.  17,  8,  sets  down 
as  a  law  that  a  father,  whilst  defending 
a  castle,  may  eat  his  own  son  rather 
than  sarrender: — 'Seyendo  el  padre 
cercado  en  algun  castUlo  que  toviesse 
de  se&or,  si  fUesse  tan  cuytado  de  fambre 
que  non  oviesse  al  que  comer,  puede 
comer  al  fijo,  sin  mal  estran^a,  ante 
que  diesse  el  castillo  sin  mandado  de  su 
sefior.'  The  town  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  perierent  ruince.  At  Cast^'on 
vehicles  may  be  obtained  to  baths  of 
Fitero,  and  at  Calahorra  for  those  of 
AlmediUo.  On  the  Lera,  two  leagues 
from  Logro&o^  took  place  the  battle  of 
Clav^o,  at  which  Santiago,  notwith- 
standing having  been  stoned  to  death 
some  800  years  before,  managed  to  kill 
60,000  Moors. 

Logrotlo. — Inn:  Fonda  del  Chiisto. 
Pop.  11,475.  Capital  of  province  of 
same  name.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  on  a  very  fertile  plain,  well  cul- 
tivated and  planted,  producing  the 
good  but  heady  vino  de  la  Rioja.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda(!) 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  order  of 
Constantine  (?),  and  is  therefore  styled 
imperial ;  it  is  Gothic  and  indifferent^ 
the  stalls  finely  carved.  The  cloisters 
are  very  early.  In  the  church  of  San- 
tiago is  said  to  have  been  established 
the  order  of  Santiago^  Engineers  as 
well  as  antiquaries  and  artists  should 
examine  attentively  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  built  by  a  Dominican  friar  called 
San  Juan  de  Ortega,  in  1188.    Logrolio 


is  the  ordinary  residence  of  General 
Espartcro,  K.C.B.,  Duke  of  Morella, 
eta,  etc,  and  the  hero  of  the  Yergan 
Convention.  This  true  patriot,  a  model 
of  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  has 
retired,  Garibaldi-like,  to  this  other 
Caprera,  where  his  greatest  ambition  is 
to  rear  the  largest  cherries  and  cauli- 
flowers in  Spain,  and  to  make  the  best 
wine.  Shortly  after  leaving  Logro&o 
Fuenmayor  is  reached.  Close  to  it  is 
the  small  town  of  Kavarrete,  whose 
name  is  faniiliftr  to  readers  of  Spanish 
history,  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  which  was  fought  not  far  from 
its  walls,  at  Niigera,  between  Enrique 
de  Trastamara,  aided  by  the  French, 
Duguesclin,  and  Don  Pedro  el  Cmel, 
who  won  the  day,  thanks  to  his  Eng- 
lish allies,  headed  by  the  gallant  Black 
Prince,  April  3,  1867.  Some  excellent 
silk  is  produced  at  Laguardia,  near 
Station  of  Cenicero.  The  fertile  *C^po9 
de  la  Rioja,'  watered  by  the  Ebro,  are 
crossed,  as  well  as  this  river,  on  nearing 
Miranda. 

2d,  From  Bayonne.  A.  By  land, 
by  rail  to  Miranda,  8^  hours,  and  then 
to  Bilboa,  4  houi8~124  hours. 

B.  By  land,  by  diL  del  Norte  y  Mediodia  in 
i6  hzs.,  by  Vergara  one  day,  and  the  other  by 
Zarauz  and  Azcoitia. 

Fir9t  Itmerary,    By  Vtrgara. 

League*. 
San  Sebastian  to  Andoai     .  a 

Toloaa a—^ 

Villafranca 3 

Villareal 3 

Vergara a 

Elgueto I 

Elorrio X 

Diuango a 

Zornoza 3 

BQbao a 


Fares :  beilinav'  xaor. :  interior,  zoor. ;  im* 
periale,  per. ;  no  rotunda ;  good  carriages, 
generally  leave  at  6  p.m.  every  other  day; 
offices  at  Hotel  de  la  Postju  Same  for  either 
route. 

F>/A»MiL— Vehicles  for  baths  of  ( 
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Vtrgant.—GooA  inn.  de  la  Pbsta.  A  Swi«- 
Ske  town;  aannfactoriei,  an  excellent  oolegio, 
ntuated  on  the  Deva  (a  gocMl  tront  stream). 
Po^  400a  Scolpture-afliatenn  may  escamine 
ft  fioeDying  Christ  by  Juan  Mans  Monta&es  in 
choich  of  San  Pedro ;  and  an  ocoellent  statue 
of  Sl  Ignadua  in  the  oolcgio.  In  church  of 
Stft.  Marina,  a  much-thoogfat-of  painting  by 
Mateo  Cereso~«abject,  the  Cristo  de  Bnxgos. 
Daily  diL  fcrnce  to  Deva,  a  fashionaMr  sea- 
side and  bashing-place  on  the  riTcr  of  same 
Buie ;  good  accommodation,  excellent  beach 
for  bathing,  3500  sools,  8  leagues,  6  hn.  by 
either  Flacoicia  (Government  gun  mann&ctory) 
or  by  Eboybar  and  Alzola  (mtnenl  waters). 

r«^!0M.— 'Province  of  Guipuicoa,  7639  inhab., 
fitoated  m  a  narroir  vale  between  the  Montes 
Enio  and  Loam,  on  the  rirers  Orio  and  Axages. 
An  iaqworiag,  ridy,  dean,  and  busy  town,  as 
Bxnt  of  these  provinces  are.  A  good  Paxador 
de  las  Diligencias.  The  old,  once  Gothic 
cfamch  of  Sta.  Mazia  was  modernised  in  18x4. 
The  magaiScent  retablo  once  here,  and  90  ft 
Ugfa,  disivpeared,  together  with  the  archives  of 
the  town,  etc,  during  a  fire  in  1781. 

Dmramgv.^An  important  military  position, 
with  3246  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  a 
phin  wttered  by  the  Dunugo.  Its  church  of 
San  Pedro  de  Tavira  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
BiKay. 

^mMM.— Close  to  it,  on  March  ar,  2837,  an 
action  took  place  between  E^MUtero,  with  the 
legion  nnder  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  and  the  Car- 
fats,  whidi  hated  xx  hrs.,  and  ended  in  the 
nctory  of  the  fiumer.  C  The  second  route 
nios  tlu]S!~~ 

Sicomd litMtraiy,    By Zaruum amdAuciUa, 
T.cagues 
San  Sebastian  to  Oiio  3 

Zaians i 

Cesteaa 4 

Axpeitia       .        .        .        .        •        i 

Aacoiiia x 

Elgoybar  .        .        •        9 

Eybao- i 

Doraogo 3 

Zonma 3 

Kibao a 

In  x6  hrs.    ax 
The  scenery  is  very  ^cturesque,  and  the 
roads  good,  though  hilly  and  often  narrow. 

Z<mws.— 1300  inhab.  A  new  fonda;  good. 
^Siag-hooaes.  A  sea-side  place,  becoming 
ertry  day  more  and  more  fashionable,  situated 
w  some  very  picturesque  hills,  dotted  with 
cfaestaist  and  other  trees;  there  are  several 
iB*rine  viDas,  built  by  some  Madrid  noblemen 
•od  gentleaen  of  wealth.  The  castle-like 
Cna  ef  Coadcs  de  Nanoa  is  the  most  fre- 


quented evening  tcttulia,  besides  those  of  this 
Duke  of  Villahermosa,  Granada,  Count  Solina, 
Sr.  D.  Fascual  Mados,  etc.  The  playa  is 
good  and  secure,  and  several  pretty  excurnons 
can  be  made  in  the  environs. 

CntoiM, — ^Mineral  spring,  very  much  resorted 
to.  The  establecimiento  can  hold  axo  persons ; 
charges  moderate,  aor.  a-day  all  included.  Fre- 
quented by  800  to  xooo  bathers  a^year. 

^a/n'/M.— On  the  Uixiola,  4000  inhab.  A 
mile  farther  is  the  convent  and  santa  ca*m, 
where  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  in  X49X.  The  former  is  a 
handsomft  building,  raised  in  1683  by  Maria 
Ana  of  Austria,  Philip  IV.'s  wife,  on  the  fine 
old  domain  of  Ignatius.  It  was  built  by  the 
Roman  architect  Fontana.  There  is  a  grand 
public  festival  and  romeria  in  honour  of  the 
saint,  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  pilgrims 
and  admirers  of  the  Jesuit  flock  to  do  him  and 
his  institution  honour,  by  means  of  solemn 
masses,  processions,  squibs,  rockets,  and  bull- 
fights. 

A  MceiHa  (5000 inhab.)  is  charmingly  situated 
amid  woodland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Urola. 
The  stalls  of  its  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  ReaL 
are  ehiborately  carved,  but  the  chapels  towdry 
and  in  vile  taste.  Qose  to  Elsoybar  is  the 
mineral  spring  of  Alzola,  which  has  good  accom- 
modation, and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids 
suffering  from  the  stone,  etc 

£>i>ar.— 4000  inhab.  Important  Government 
manufactory  of  firearms,  swords,  etc. ;  the 
machinery  is  all  English,  the  produce  good 
enough,  the  activity  in  the  works  and  prosperity 


4th.  Bjflea,  10  Im.  (remaining  2  hra. 
at  San  Sebastian),  IstcL,  21fr.  6c  ;  2d 
cL,  16fr.  8O0.  ;  by  steamen  of  Cle.  de 
rUnion  or  Internationale,  Place  Cram- 
mont,  and  at  Bue  Yainaot  The  latter 
steamers  leare  twice  a  week,  thefonner 
every  4th  day.  Offices  at  Bilbao,  D. 
Vict  de  Borda.  Distance,  164  kil.— 
88  mar.  miles.  Also  the  steamers 
*  Union,'  'Comercio,'  and  'Cannen' 
sail  twice  a-week,  in  connection  with 
the  trains  of  the  northern  rail,  and 
Tndela  to  Bilbao  line ;  lares,  80r.  and 
60r.  Offices  at  Bayonne,  Isla,  Rne 
Yainsot,  at  Bilbao^  Landa,  Arenal,  2. 

5th.  From  San  Sebastian,  6  hrs. 
Same  steamers;  offices  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, Sres.  Domeroq  y  Sobrina,  and  Eng. 
Bipalda. 
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6th.  From  Nantes  (St  Nazaire)  by 
fteamen  of  Cia.  Vasco-Andaluza,  leaye 
St  Kazaire  on  the  let  and  16th  of 
eyery  month,  and  Bilbao  on  the  9th 
and  24th.  Fares,  1st  cL,  152r.  ;  2d., 
96r.  ;  Sd,  57r.  120  kil.  of  luggage  al- 
lowed to  passengers.  Offices  at  St 
Kazaiie,  M^  d'Avitaya,  Rne  dela  Paix  ; 
in  Paris,  same  name,  Rne  Bossmi,  5  ; 
Bilbao,  Coste  y  Yidasola ;  Madrid,  Sr. 
Bo.  Miota,  Calle  Atocha,  92.  Mer- 
chandise, oarriages,  horses,  parcels, 
etc.,  are  carried  between  Paris,  Nantes, 
Bilbao,  Zaragoza,  and  Madrid,  at  fixed 
prices.  100  klL  from  Paris  to  Madrid, 
982r.  851r.,  and  583r. 

7th.  From  Santander,  2  hrs.  From 
CoruSia,  Vigo,  etc.,  see  those  names. 
There  are  steamers  plying  between  Bil- 
bao and  the  principal  ports  of  France 
and  England.  From  Liyerpool,  the 
Rita  and  Nilia  from  Cobnig  Dock,  leaye 
eyery  fortnight,  and  proceed  also  to 
Santander  and  San  Sebastian.  There 
are  occasional  steamers  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bilbao,  and  Seyille,  Cadiz, 
and  Lisbon,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  they  are  duly  adyertised  in  the 
local  papers  and  maritime  offices. 

Hotels. — Hotel  del  Bonlevart,  new 
and  clean  ;  Fonda  de  las  Nayarras,  the 
acconmiodation  good,  and  the  charges 
moderate. 

General  DeaoriptioxL— This  thriy- 
ing  and  improying  mercantile  city  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ker- 
yion,  in  a  goige  formed  by  the  hiUs  of 
Archanda  on  the  N.,  the  Morro  on  the 
£.,  Morayilla  to  W.,  and  exposed  only 
totheN.W.  The  streets  are  remarkably 
elean,  the  houses  with  projecting  gables, 
the  Plasa  Kueya  is  large,  and  formed 
by  rows  of  fine  houses,  among  which  is 
the  Palace  de  la  Diputacion  Proyincial 
It  is  a  purely  trading  town,  with  little 
or  no  society,  with  no  edifices  to  inter- 
est the  traveller,  and  few  historical 
associations  of  importance.    Formerly, 


under    the  name    of    Bello   Vom^    at 
'  beautiful  bay ;'    it  was   founded  in 
1308  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro.       It 
played  no  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
middle  ages,  showed  towards  the  Eng- 
lish the  same  hostile  spirit  as  Santander 
during  the  beginning  of  this  centojy, 
and  sustained   two  destructiye  sieges 
against  the  Carlists,  at  one  of  which, 
in  June  1885,   Zumalacarregui  —  the 
only  hero  that  ciyil  war  eyer  produced 
— receiyed  a  mortal  wound.    Espartero, 
in  1886,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
city,   fought  and  won  (dose    to    the 
Luchana  bridge)  the  aetion,  which  was 
raised  to  a  batlU,  ashe  was  in  turn  raised 
to  a  grandeza  and  earldom  of  that  name. 
The  most  frequented  promenade  is 
the  Arenal  dose  to  the  port,  and  near 
the  small  and  wretched  theatre.      The 
Oampo  Volantin  and  the  Monton  are 
equally  charming  paseos.     The  river 
joins  the  sea  at  Portugalete,  distant 
about  6  m.,  and  which  is  in  reality 
the  Port  of  Bilbao,  and  a  faahionable 
sea-bathing  place,  'but  de  promenade.' 
The  buU-fights  are  much  frequented  in 
summer  by  Bordeaux   and    Bayonne 
amateurs,   but  the  bulls   are    seldom 
anything  but  toritoa  navarroSf  saUartnes, 
and  a  small  feeble  ganado.    The  Bilba- 
inas,    excepting    the   female   carriers 
{Cairguenu),  who  here  do  all  the  porters' 
work,  are  handsome,  statuesque  in  their 
attitudes,  and  amiable  in  their  temper. 
The  liying  is  very  cheap;    and  fish, 
fruit,   and  meat  all   excellent.      The 
Chaooli  wine  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  more  especially  by 
those  who  sell  it     The  chestnut's  fame 
does  not '  pasar  de  castafio  oscuro,*  and 
as  for  the  nuts,  we  may  say,  'mucho 
ruido  y  pocas  nueces.' 

Neither  carts  nor  carriages  are  al- 
lowed about  the  streets,  witi^  a  view  to 
cleanliness  more  than  comfort  or  trade, 
and  the  object  is  attained  '  en  honor  da 
layerdad'  with  Dutch-like  scrupulosity 
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for  we  hare  nerer  seen  at  Amsterdam 
or  the  Hague  anything  to  compare  to  it 
There  are  earroxaSy  or  passage -boats, 
plying  constantly  between  Bilbao  and 
Portugalete.  Passengers  by  sea  land  at 
OlaviagiB^  where  conyeyances  are  easily 
procured  to  the  town.  Olaviaga  is  4 
m.  distant 

The  Port.— The  bay  stretches  be- 
tween Pnnta  Galea  and  Punta  de  Luz- 
nero,  on  its  W.  side,  distant  about  8  m. 
On  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
between  Santurce  and  Portugalete, 
there  are  scarcely  4  ft  of  water  at  ebb 
tide.  In  the  bay  the  depth  varies  from 
h  &thoms  to  10  or  14  fathoms.  The 
trade,  for  which  Bilbao  is  favourably 
situated,  has  increased  considerably 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway ;  it 
now  shares  with  Santander,  and  will 
soon  have  to  share  with  San  Sebastian, 
the  ezdusiye  exportation  of  com, 
which  in  1836  amounted  to  upwaids  of 
141,000  quarters.  This  has  been  con- 
aidoably  surpassed  since.  We  may 
suppose  in  what  proportion  this  will  be 
stni  augmented  when  the  Castilian 
caminoes  yecinales  pour  the  produce  of 
the  camp09  (plains)  into  the  waggons  of 
the  northern  line ;  for,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  crops  are  often  so 
abundant  that  the  peasants  decline 
reaping  the  fields  at  a  distance  from 
their  villages.  The  iron  manufiEMstures 
of  Biscay  also  export  some  produce,  the 
imports  being  chiefly  colonial  articles, 
wove  ftbrics,  etc  The  exportation  of 
merino  woollens^  though  still  important, 
has  latterly  dedined,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  breed  into  Germany, 
and  competition  with  Australia.  The 
capital  invested  in  trade  in  1855  a- 
mounted  to  about  67,901,000fr.,  of 
vhidi  49)  millions  were  employed  in 
active  trade  with  the  larger  ports,  and 
18  millions  engaged  in  the  petty  Spanish 


sea-coast  commerce.  Twelve  kiL  W 
of  Bilbao  and  at  1  league  frt>m  the  sesi 
is  the  rich  iron  mine  of  Somorostro^ 
which  is  750  ft  deep,  about  8000  ft. 
wide,  and  6000  ft  long,  yielding  up- 
wards of  40,000  tons  of  ore  to  the 
founderies  of  Aisturias,  Alaya,  and 
Guipuzcoa. 

CoNsxTLS.— JSr.  B.  M.\  Horatius 
Young,  Esq.  U,  States  of  America, 
Mr.  Evans.  Fnmce,  M.  D.  d'Ariea. 
Belgium,  A,  d'Ortegozo.  Prussia,  Mr. 
T.  £.  Boechett 

Bankbbs.— Yida  de  F.  Uhagon  cor- 
respondents of  Herries,  Faiquhar,  and 
Co. 

Climate. — ^The  dty  is  sheltered  from 
the  "S.  winds  by  the  hills  of  Archanda, 
from  the  £.  by  the  Mono,  from  the  S. 
by  those  of  Maravilla,  but  is  exposed  to 
the  icy  north-western  winds  which 
sweep  across  the  ocean.  Owing  to  its 
low  situation  in  a  gorge  of  hills,  Bilbao 
is  yery  damp^  and  from  its  exposure  to 
N.W.,  S.E.,  and  N.E.,  the  climate  pro- 
duces disorders  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. The  air  is  nerertheless  bracings 
moist,  invigorating,  and  suited  to 
weakened  constitutions,  not  predis- 
posed to  phthisis.  The  mortality  in 
1860  was  1.82,  and  in  1861  as  1  in  49. 

z86a 

Avenge  pffcasore  of  atmosphere.    .    .  763.36 

„       annual  tempenture  ....  13.3 

Maximum  teiaperature,  August  30  .    .  36.6 

Minimum  tempentture,  Fetnruary  4  and  5     5.0 

Rainy  days 188 

Quantity  fidlen 251.4 

Prevalent  wmdft~S.£:  N.W, 


z86i. 
Avenge  pressuze  of  atmosphere 

„  annual  tempenture  .  .  . 
Maximum  temperature,  August  ix  . 
Minimum  tempenture,  January  8  . 
Rainy  days . 


76a.as 

39>a 
5.0 

Quantity  fidlen 315.9 

Prevalent  winds  S.E  to  N.W. 
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Capital  of  the  proTince  of  U&e  same 
name,  and  of  the  former  of  Old  Castile 
—an  archbishop's  see.  Pop.  (1861) 
25,721.  N.  Ut  42*  21',  W.  long.  8*  88' 
Greenwich.  2867  ft  above  the  sea, 
according  to  Humboldt,  and  8076  ft., 
YemeuiL 

Boutea  and  OonT.— 1st,  from  Bay- 
onne.  For  details  of  ronte,  see  Madrid. 
By  rail  in  10  hrs.  (ezp.) ;  distance,  190 
m.,  £eu«s,  1st  cL,  85fr.  80c. ;  2d  cL,  26fr. 
60c. ;  8d  cL,  16fr.  40c.  Two  trains  a-day, 
and  by  leaving  Sayonne  at  12.86  P.M., 
arriye  at  JBvrgos  at  10.12  that  same  even- 
ing. Tickets  at  railway  station;  buf- 
fets at  Iron,  Ala^gi^f.^  and  Miranda. 

2d.  From  Madrid.  By  rail  (for  de- 
tails of  route  see  Madrid) ;  time,  11}  hrs. ; 
distance,  226  m.;  feres,  Ist  d.,  160r. ; 
2d  cL,  120r. ;  8d  cL,  72r.  26c.  There 
are  two  trains  a-day ;  buffets  at  Avila, 
Medina,  Valladolid,  V.  de  BaAoa. 

8d.  From  Valladolid,  Distance,  76m.; 
time,  84 hrs.;  feres,  1st cL,  48r.;  2dcL, 
27r.,  etc.    For  details,  wb Madrid 

4th.  From  Logrono,  To  Miranda, 
whence  by  nul  in  8  hrs.    See  JBUbao. 

6th.  From  JBiUfoo.  74  hrs.  by  rail, 
vid  Miranda.    See  Bilbao, 

6th.  From  SaaUander.  9}  hrs.  by 
rail,  vid  Alar  and  Yenta  de  BaAos.  See 
SanUtnder, 

7th.  From  Leon.  By  rail,  vid  Pa- 
lencia.  Leon  to  Palencia,  4  hrs.  Pa- 
lenciatoBalios,  16  m.  (by  mail);  Ba&os 
to  Bulges,  21  hrs. ;  total  7  hrs. 

Hotels.— La  Ra&ela,  opposite  to 
cavalry  barracks.  An  old-fashioned 
diligence  parador,  decent  but  extor- 
tionate ;  make  your  prices  beforehand ; 
table  d'hdte,  14r.,  good ;  carriages  to 
hire.  Fonda  del  Norte,  newly  fitt«l  up ; 
dean  ;  an  obliging  landlord ;  bedroom 
and  sitting  room  12r.,  breakfest  lOr., 


dinner  14r. ;  in  all,  pay  from  80r.  to  40r 
a  day ;  good  sheny  for  20r.  a  bottle. 

Post  Offloe.— Close  to  Fonds  de  La 
Bafaela  ;  open  from  9  a. v.  to  12  p.m., 
and  from  4  a.il  to  6  A.)C  Hours  of 
delivery  vary  according  to  those  of 
trains.  The  train  from  Madrid  cofmes 
in  at  12  and  leaves  at  2.20  p.m.  ;  that 
from  France  comes  in  at  8  p.m.  and 
leaves  at  11.80  a.  v. 

Telegraph  Offloe.— First  house  in 
Paseo  de  la  Isla,  close  to  Arco  de  Sta. 
Maria;  open  day  snd  night 

Frommadea,  Theatres.— Them  arc 
some  pretty  promenades  by  the  river- 
side, especially  the  shady  Espolon  NoeTO 
and  La  Isla  and  its  salon.  The  prin- 
dpal  Gafis  are  El  Suizo  and  £1  Iris, 
both  on  the  Espolon.  The  Cfasino^  first 
floor  above  the  Caf^  Suizo,  is  a  poo* 
concern;  French  papers  taken  in.  The 
theatre,  built  in  1858,  is  spacious  and 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  can  contain 
about  1200  spectators. 

Climate, — Dull,  damp,  cold,  and 
windblown;  from  its  elevation  and 
scarcity  of  trees  it  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E. ;  the  heat 
in  summer  is  never  great — ^nay,  there 
are  days  in  June  and  July  when  emdo- 
xarse  en  la  eapa  is  deepied  prudent  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  cold  lasts  seven 
or  eight  months.  Indeed,  the  cele- 
brated saying  of  '  Diez  meses  de  invi- 
emo  y  dos  de  infiemo,*  now  reversed 
when  applied  somewhat  unjustly  to  Ma- 
drid, originated  at  Burgos  and  in  1526, 
Navagero,  in  'Viaggio  in  Ispagna' 
(Padua,  1718,  p.  887),  mentions  it,  add- 
ing how  cold  and  wretched  he  thought 
the  climate,  and  quotes  this  oti^er 
saying,  'El  sol  como  las  otras  cosas 
vicne  d  Burgos  de  Carreo.*  Nevertiie- 
less,    though    certainly    disagreeable^ 
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it  is  not  onwlLoleMme,  and  the  mor- 
talitytables,  1861»  amount  to  836  (biiih« 
997X  being  1-81  proportioiiAtely  to  the 
population. 

Dindory. — Hired  cairiages  at  Hotel 
de  la  Ba£Mla;  no  tariff.  Excnnions  to 
GartiUa,  20r.;  to  Laa  Hnelgas.  10r.»  alao 
at  45  Oalle  de  San  Jnan,  and  at  the 
Doiado^  Calle  de  Abellanoe.  Hcrsea 
nay  be  hired  opposite  the  caTalry  bar- 
radka,  and  at  Na  8  Calle  de  Lain  Galvo. 
GoTenunent  caballos  padres  for  the 
army  may  be  seen  at  Calle  Sta.  Clara, 
opposite  to  the  convent  Baiha, — Ba&os 
del  Recoeido  at  Los  YadiUos,  marble 
and  jasper  baths  ;  and  de  los  Jardines, 
inCdIedelaPaebla.  Photographtn, — 
Views  of  Bnrgos  may  be  obtained  at 
Plaza  Mayor,  No.  9.  Measrs.  Aparicio, 
Plaza  de  Santander,  have  some  pretty 
good  views  also.  Lodgings, — ^Few  and 
Tery  indifferent ;  Casa  de  los  Dos  Her- 
aanos,  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla,  cheap 
sad  rdatiTely  clean. 

Oeneral  Besoription. — ^Tonrists,  in 
their  eagerness  to  reach  Madrid,  or,  it 
may  be,  Bayonne,  axe  too  apt  to  pass 
by  this  dty  withont  visiting  it  The 
well-merited  repntation  of  dnlness  and 
desolation  as  a  back-going  provinciar 
capital,  and  its  second-rate  hotels,  have 
sndoabtedly  contribnted  to  this  indif- 
ference; bat  as  in  Spain  the  past  alone 
is  to  be  sought,  we  advise  travellers  to 
pat  up  with  this,  and  not  miss  Bmgos. 
It  is  among  the  interesting  cities  of 
Spain,  as  possessing  one  of  her  most 
magnificent  cathedrals,  several  carious 
chmches,  the  bones  of  the  Cid,  that 
popular  hero  of  legendary  Spain,  and 
monuments,  streets^  and  houses  which 
stfll  retain,  though  ftding  fast,  the  style 
snd  chsracter  of  the  Gotho-Castilian 
period. 

l^ot  entering  into  the  early  history  of 
the  dty,  and  leaving  aside  Yilamor's  as- 
Mrtion  that  Bnrgos  was  founded  by 
King  Brigo^  and  i»-peopled  by  Alfonso 


the  Catholic,  snd  called  Briga^  weshaU 
be  content  to  follow  Bodrignes,  Floras, 
eta,  who  state  that  Buigos was  founded 
(884)  by  Diego  Porcelos,  a  Castiliao 
knight,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Qer- 
man  (?)  Kulio  Belchides,  who,  with  the 
object  of  repelling  the  infidel  and  serv- 
ing Santiago,  to  whose  shrinehe  was  de- 
voutly going,  halted  here  some  time, 
when  ti^e  fair  daughter  of  Porcelos, 
Solla  Bella,  won  his  heart ;  upon  which 
they  both  decided  on  concentrating 
into  one  fortified  place  the  scattered 
villagers  and  serfiB,  and  built  up  Burgos, 
so  cidled  from  the  German  Buxg  (a 
fortified  place ;  Gothic,  Bargain ;  An- 
cient Saxon,  Borgan,  and  Byrgans). 
Under  Fmela  II.  (926)  the  descendants 
of  Porcelos  were  traitorously  massacred 
by  the  orders  of  the  former.  Burgos 
continued  to  be  governed  by  a  sort  of 
oligarchical  council  composed  of  judges 
elected  by  the  people,  and  amongst 
whom  Lain  Calvo,  Nofto  Basuro,  etc., 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Feman  Gon- 
zalez was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Count  of  CastUe,  which  be- 
came hereditary.  He  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Leon,  and  thus  began  the 
monarchy,  or  reino,  which,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  granddaughter  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  united  in  the  Utter's 
son,  Ferdinand  I.  (1067),  the  crowns  of 
Leon  and  CastilsL  Buigos  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Cid,  and  ti^e  scene  of  many 
of  his  acts  of  prowess  and  legendary 
deeds,  as  also  that  of  Pedro  el  Cruel,  of 
San  Julian,  and  San  Lesme.  The  Cas- 
tellano  Viejo,  the  true  type  of  the  nomao 
Spaniard,  is  to  be  seen  here  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  tattered  doak,  worn  like 
the  toga  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  truly, 
as  Th^ophile  Gauthier  defines  it,  'la 
sublimit^  du  haillon.'  The  Burmese 
is  one  of  the  most  unprogresdve  of 
Spanish  jTrovtneionM;  the  railway,  now 
at  the  gates  of  this  dty,  calls  forth  from 
birn  no  energy,  or  spirit  of  emulation- 
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and  besides  some  paltry  mannfiMtarer  or 
two  of  paper  and  cloth,  the  qtuao  de 
Bwrgos  (a  cream  cheese  made  with 
sheep's  milk)  would  seem  to  be  the 
staple  produce  of  the  land.  The  city 
is  crossed  by  the  Axlanzon.  The  Pico, 
a  smaller  stream,  passes  through  some 
portions,  and  is  divided  into  several 
water-courses  called  esgueyas. 


Biffhts.— Cathedral  Sta.  Agueds, 
HuelgaSy  Castle,  Cartuja. 

Z^  eatte&nl.— The  sm  of  Oca  (Auca), 
a  place  situated  8  leagues  from  Burgos, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  San- 
tiago (the  Apostle  St  James),  when 
on  his  way  from  Galicia  to  Zaragoza 
he  stopped  in  this  Roman  colony, 
whose  foundation  some  Spanish  his- 
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torians  gravely  ascribe  to  the  sons  of 
Tubal,  Noah's  grandchildren.  In  1076 
Alfonso  VI.  caused  it  to  be  removed  to 
Burgos,  and  gave  to  the  church  about 
to  be  built  several  of  his  palaces.  From 
political  motives  it  was  declared  exenta, 
and  depended  directly  from  Rome  until 
it  became  metropolitan  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  who  obtained  from  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  the  grant  of  this  privi- 
lege. 

OeneraX Style,— T\ns  cathedral  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  one  which  must  be  looked  upon, 
tt  portions  which  belong  to  subse- 


quent periods,  as  a  grand  and  perfect 
specimen  of  the  13th  century  Gothic  in 
Spain.  The  principal  characteristics 
are,  great  purity  of  style,  harmony 
between  the  parts,  great  pomp  and 
beauty  of  ornament  It  is  not  so  grace- 
ful, elegant,  and  airy  as  the  cathedral 
of  Leon,  but  more  sublime,  richer  in 
details,  both  outside  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  possessing  more  striking  out- 
ward picturesqueness  and  character, 
notwithstanding  its  unfortunate  posi- 
tion on  uneven  ground,  and  the  vicinity 
of  choking  hovels.  The  cathedral 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  earliest  period 
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of  ogiTsl  axehitectore  in  Spain,  though 
in  it  may  be  atadied  the  ogiTe  in  its 
different  modificstione  ^m  the  18th  to 
&e  16th  centory.     It  is  sparing  of  very 
minute  ornament,  though  exceedingly 
rich  in  ehaste  and  elaborate  scalptnre. 
This  latter  is  veiy  good  and  effectiTe. 
There  are  few  paintings.  FmundMon, — 
Ferdinand  d  Santo  founded  this  chnrch 
in  honour  of  his  maniage  with  Dofia 
Beatrice,    dau^ter   of  the  Duke   of 
Suabia.     Bishop  Maurice,  an  EngUsh- 
man  by  birth,  laid  the  first  stone,  to- 
gether with  the  king  and  the  In&nte 
Antonio  de  Medina,  July  20, 1221.   The 
Bishop  it  was  who  had  n^otiated  the 
marriage  and  accompanied  the  princess 
to  Buigos.  He  had  also  aided  tiie  king 
with  his  counsel  and  influence  in  civil 
wars,  and  done  much  towards  inclining 
his  mind  to  nndertake  the  building.    It 
wasnotyhoweyei^  Llagunaasserts,  during 
Bishop  Maurice's  rule,  and  under  his 
aetiYe  direction,  ,zeal,  and  lofty  spirit, 
thatthemain  body  of  theedificewas  com- 
pleted, but  only  a  portion  of  it;  which  is 
distinct  in  style  from  the  rest  The  name 
of  the  architect  is  unknown.    When 
descried  from  a  distance,  the  impres- 
sion IS  that  of  a  most  striking  edifice. 
The  towers  and  filigree  pinnacles  are 
then  seen  rising  into  the  blue  ether,  so 
aiiy  and  open-wcnked,  that  by  night  the 
Stan  may  be  seen  through  ^em.    The 
dsgast  curve  formed  on  the  £.  side  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  lateral  naves 
round  the  apse  is  somewhat  concealed 
by  the  chapel  of  the  Constables;  a 
^urch  in  itself,  and  the  quadrangular 
one  of  Santiago.    The  lateral  outlines 
of  the  building  have  lost  also  some  of 
their  original  symmetry  on  the  N.  side; 
although  they  gained  variety  from  the 
sevenl  additions  made  to  the  main  body 
<tf  chapels  and  offices.    But  a  remark- 
able trait  of  architectural  beauty,  not 
alvays  observed  in  buildings  of  any 
sort,  is  here  very  admirably  effected :  we 


mean  that  the  forms  should  be  bold 
projections  or  reproductions  in  relief 
of  the  internal  parts,  as  in  emboesing. 
Thus  in  this  cathedral  the  eye  embraces 
the  inward  dstribntion  at  one  glance 
from  the  flhape  of  the  parts  outside ;  we 
see  the  Constable's  chapel  plainly,  with 
its  delicate  open-worked  turrets  at  the 
angles  and  thfrty-two  statuettes  of  saints, 
forming  a  separate  portion,  differing  in 
ornaments  and  appearance  from  the 
rest  The  transept  or  crueero,  which 
belongs  to  the  Renaissance,  rises  higher, 
and  has  an  octagonal  shape,  with  eight 
turrets  ornamented  with  twenty-four  full 
relievo  heads,  and  twenty-four  full-sized 
statues  of  female  saints,  ihe  virtues,  etc. , 
all  canopied ;  each  turret  is  crowned 
with  an  angel  holding  an  iron  cross. 
There  are  numberless  statues,  statuettes 
of  kingB  and  saints  and  prophets,  placed 
between  or  under  the  corridors  that  run 
round  the  cruoero  outside.  On  the  four 
large  pflasters  at  the  angles  are  large 
open-worked  capitals;  all  the  rest  of 
this  portion  of  the  cathedral  rests  on 
the  four  tond  arches. 

i^bfa<2es.— The  principal  fa^e  W.  is 
the  Pueria  del  Perdon,  or  of  Sta.  Maria, 
composed  of  three  portals  corresponding 
with  the  three  naves ;  at  each  side  of 
the  fii^ade  are  two  towers  of  goodly 
size,  very  light  and  airy.  The  por- 
tals have  pointed  arches.  This  portion 
of  the  fa^e  was  formerly  richly  de- 
corated with  statues,  etc.,  which  dis- 
appeared in  1794,  when  the  chapter, 
seized  by  the  contagious  spirit  of  inno- 
vation and  modernising,  removed  much 
of  what  constituted  the  beauty  of  this 
fagade,  and  introduced  a  palt^  Greco- 
Roman  front.  The  only  remnants  of  the 
former  sculpture  are  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  on  the  })ortal  to  the  right ; 
the  Conception  on  the  left  one ;  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  central  portal  the  statues 
of  King  AlfonsoYI. ,  Ferdinand  III.  (the 
Saint),  and  the  Bishops  Maurice  and 
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Aiterio  of  Oca.  The  aecond  tier  or 
stage  of  this  facade  is  fonned  by  an  open- 
worked  balustrade  corridor,  with  toirets 
and  a  fine  rose-window  with  trefoils ; 
over  this  portion  there  are  large  ogival 
windows  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  the 
third  and  last  stage  consists  of  two 
Tery  richly  ornamented  windows,  some- 
what like  agimeeeSj  and  divided  into 
different  compartments  by  pointed  mi- 
nute arches,  pillarets,  and  open-worked 
roses,  with  eight  statues  of  youths  with 
crowns.  This  stage  is  fiidshed  by  a 
balustrade  which  links  the  two  lateral 
towers,  and  whose  open-work  composes 
the  words,  'Pulchra  es  et  decora,'  in 
praise  of  the  Virgin,  whose  image,  hold- 
ing the  In^t  Deity  and  surrounded  by 
ai^gelB,  &B  in  the  centre  and  under  a 
canopy.  On  the  capitals  on  the  sides 
are  the  words  '  Paz  Tobis'  and  the  Vir- 
gin's monogram ;  on  the  left,  '  Ecoe 
Agnus  Dei,'  and  the  monogram  of  Christ 
The  statuesof  the  Saviour  and  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  are  here,  and  correspond 
with  the  inscription.  There  are  around 
the  lateral  towers,  at  different  stages, 
not  less  than  seventy-three  statues,  Ufe- 
size,  representing  the  £vangeliBts»  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  and  saints.  The 
towers  themselves  are  800  ft.  high, 
and  rise  (separately  from  the  main 
body)  from  the  porch  only,  this  lower 
part  being  the  only  one  ascribed  to  Bp. 
Maurice.  Tbe  higher  portions  of  these 
towers  are  the  work  of  Juan  de  Colonia, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Spain,  and  who 
undertook  them  in  1442.  The  two 
towers  were  built  by  Bishops  Cartagena 
and  AcuSa,  whose  ahields  are  placed  at 
the  base  and  summit ;  they  are  admi- 
rable examples  of  the  Gothic  in  its 
purest  and  richest  forms,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  enhanced  by  the  warm, 
white,  marble-like^  and  transparent 
stone  of  Ontoria,  out  of  which  they 
are  cut  and  worked. 
The  FuertaAUa,  also  called  delaCo- 


roMria,  or  Lo&  ApdtioUs,  is  one  of  the 
transept  ingresses  on  the  N.,  and  the 
-pendant  to  iJaat  of  El  Sarmenial.  It  is 
harmonious  in  composition  and  of  good 
style.  The  portal  is  ogival,  with  con- 
centric arches,  profusely  decorated  with 
eflGigies  of  saints  and  fimtastical  figures. 
In  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  a  Christ 
seated  ;  on  His  right  the  Virgin,  and  on 
His  left  St  John,  both  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  Him  in  a  supplicant  maimer ; 
different  other  figures  representing  the 
good  and  evil  angels,  with  details,  are 
said  to  represent  the  struggle  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  man  praying  his  Maker 
to  intercede  on  his  behalfl  The  exe- 
cution is  very  rude.  Over  the  door 
is  exhibited  a  church  with  its  belfry, 
with  statues  on  the  sides:  those  on  the 
left  are  said  to  represent  St  Domingo  of 
Guzman  and  St  Francis  of  Assise  ask* 
ing  the  King  of  Castilo  to  grant 
to  them  the  papal  bulls  to  found 
the  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Frauds- 
cans.  The  upper  and  second  stage  of 
this  facade  oonsLsts  of  two  large  ogival 
windows  of  early  Gothic.  In  the  third 
are  agimez  lights,  sixteen  stataes  in 
niches  and  otherwise.  This  door  is 
some  SO  ft  above  the  level  of  the  nav& 
To  the  ri^t  is  a  railed-in  chapel,  with 
an  effigy  of  our  Lady  of  Joyfolness 
(Alegria)! 

The  Pueria  de  laPOUgeriaiBtitQtM. 
in  an  angleofthetransept  towards  theK ; 
tiiestyle  is  plateresque,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole,  including  elegance  of 
form  and  richness  of  details,  renders  this 
portal  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
Spanish  silversmith  work  as  applied  to 
the  revival  of  architecture,  whence  the 
plateresque  derived  its  name.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  perpendicular  compart- 
ments. In  the  lateral  are  statues  of  Sant- 
iago, St  John  the  Baptist,  etc  That  of 
the  centre  is  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  occupied  by  the  door,  tbe 
sides  of  which  are  profusely  decorated 
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vith  minute  detaOs  and  stataettes,  and 
the  upper  portion  is  filled  with  scolptore 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  SS. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  EyangeliBt 
Over  this  is  a  Virgin  and  Chfld,  a 
bishop  kneelini^  and  T»gft^<>  phijing  on 
flutes  and  other  instnunents.  On  the 
sides  are  the  efBgies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Psol ;  a  oomioe  runs  over  this  sort  of 
rddbio,  and  is  crowned  with  the  escut- 
dieon  of  Bishop  Fonseca,  who  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  this  heantiftd  portal 
Its  name,  *pelIegeria,'iB  derived  from 
a  street  that  once  existed  there,  and  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fellmongers. 

Puerta  del  SannmUU,  also  called  del 
Jnobi^Mf,  is  divided  into  three  por> 
tionip  and  corresponds  with  the  portal 
of  the  Apo$Uet.  It  is  ascended  frtim 
the  transept  floor  by  a  staircase  of 
twenty*eight  steps ;  thedooris  decorated 
with  stataes  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
the  Apostles  Sa  Peter  and  Paul,  etc. 
In  the  tympannm  of  the  doorway  is  the 
Saviour  amid  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  set  of  writing  the  Gospels,  with 
their  attribntes  ;  below  this  are  twelve 
Aposdes.  Aronnd  the  same  arch  are 
forty-five  iuuiges  of  seraphs,  chembs, 
and  angels,  holding  candles,  censers, 
and  musical  instrtiments.  In  the  third 
itage  tboe  are  three  windows,  with 
pOkrets,  angels,  and  arches,  inter- 
twined  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  at  its 
third  and  latter  period.  The  rose- 
window  is  magnificent^  with  painted 
glass  of  14th  century,  of  rich  hue  and 
good  execution.  There  are  about  sixty- 
four  statues  in  alL  It  is  called  Sarmen- 
tal  from  the  name  (fCBnuMmios^  vine- 
shoots)  of  a  wealthy  family  who  gave 
up  the  houses  they  held  hereabouts  to 
the  cathedral. 

There  are  some  Gothic  tombs  of  good 
•tjle,  belonging  to  the  14th  century,  at 
^e  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Pneita  del  SarmentaL  They  contain 
the  bodies  of  prelates ;  and  are  very 


curious  for  their  sculpture,  and  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  scenes  repre- 
sented—the torments  of  Hades,  delights 
of  Heaven,  etc 

Interior, — ^The  form  is  a  Latin  cross. 
The  dimensions  are  : — Length,  800  ft. 
(Spanish),  frt>m  the  door  of  Sta.  Maria 
(Perdon)  to  Chapel  del  Condestable ; 
width,  218  ft  between  the  door  of  the 
Sarmental  to  that  of  La  Coroneria,  98  ft. 
being  the  avenge  breadth  throughout, 
and  198  ft  its  greatest  height  There 
are  three  naves,  which  are  cut  perpen- 
dicularly by  that  which  runs  patallel 
to  the  principal  frt9ade.  The  central 
one  is  lofty,  airy,  and  bold  ;  the  lateral 
ones  are  lower  and  of  smaller  propor- 
tions. They  are  separated  by  twenty 
pillars  of  octagonal  form,  strong  and 
massive,  yet  neither  heavy  nor  incon- 
gruous, but  rather  made  l^ht;  slender, 
and  elegant  by  the  engaged  shafts.  The 
interior  generally  breathes  a  spirit  of 
solemnity,  serenity,  grandeur,  and  noble 
simplicity.  The  natural  whiteness  of 
the  stone,  augmented  by  the  light 
caused  by  the  absence  of  painted  glass, 
gives  it  a  new  appearance,  as  if  the 
building  had  been  but  yesterday  com- 
pleted. The  stained  glass,  mostly  put 
up  in  the  14th  century,  was  very  beau- 
tifuL  It  was  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  castle  in  1818.  The  pame- 
ment,  unworthy  of  the  rest,  is  about  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  beautiful 
Carrara,  towards  which  expense  the 
Queen  of  Spain  has  recently  given  6000 
dollars  (about  £1200).  The  minor  bay, 
which,  with  the  laiger,  forms  the  cross, 
begins  at  the  Portal  del  Saimental, 
and  ends  at  the  Puerta  Alta.  Th4 
Laniem, — At  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion  of  these  two  hays  is  placed  the 
enteero  or  Laniem,  the  gem  of  the 
whole  edifice,  which  was  called  so  by 
Charles  Y.,  who  added  that  it  ought  to 
be  placed  in  a  case,  and  not  be  seen  as 
other  ordinary  works,  and  Philip  IL 
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■aid  it  was  rather  the  work  of  angelB 
than  of  man.  The  lofty  dome^  or  cixn- 
borio,  was  finished  on  December  4, 
1567,  and  replaced  the  prior  one  which 
fell  in  in  March  1589.  To  the  present 
one  all  the  Buigaleee  contributed  with 
their  parse,  and  especially  so  Card. 
Juan  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  lus  mother,  whose 
escutcheons  are  displayed  with  that  of 
Charles  Y.  on  the  pillars  towards  the 
presbytery.  It  was  designed  by  Maese 
Philip  Yigami  cUiaa  De  Borgoiia,  and 
executed  by  him  and  Juan  Castafieda 
and  Juan  de  Vallejo,  both  from  Burgos. 
Philip  Yagaini  was  also  a  Buigalese. 

The  TromMipt, — The  transept  is  formed 
by  four  very  large  piers,  which  rise  like 
so  many  towers,  and  are  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  sculpture  of  great  deli- 
cacy, taste,  and  ridiness.  These  may 
be  divided  into  four  stages  ;  the  lower 
one  is  octagonal,  and  forms  the  pedestal 
or  basement,  and  is  decorated  with  six- 
teen mezzo-relievo  figures,  allegorical  of 
Prudence,  Justice,  Charity,  Prayer, 
etc. ,  and  Prophets.  In  the  second  the 
pillars  are  fluted,  and  bear  shields  of 
the  said  Archbpb  Alvarez  de  Toledo  and 
those  of  the  cathedraL  In  the  third 
and  fourth  are  twenty  full-sized  statues 
of  doctors  of  the  church,  apostles,  etc. 
From  the  cornice  spring  the  four  Umd 
or  main  arches  from  amid  bunches  of 
fruit  They  are  richly  decorated,  and 
bear  four  anjgeis  holding  scrolls  with 
date  of  building.  At  each  angle  there 
is  a  statue,  size  of  life,  supporting  the 
dmborio,  and  over  them  angels,  shells, 
and  busts.  At  the  eight  angles  there 
are  seraphs,  waving  banners  bearing 
arms  of  the  cathedral,  round  which  is 
the  verside,  '  I  will  praise  Thee  in  Thy 
temple,  and  will  glorify  Thy  name, 
Thou  whose  works  are  mirades. '  There 
are  numberless  statues  of  prophets,  pin- 
nacles, etc.,  under  the  galleries,  over 
>e  windows,   etc      This   lantern   is 


roofed  in  by  an  elegant  dome,  the  pat- 
tern of  which  is  a  star  ;  the  height  of 
this  from  the  pavement  is  178  ft.  The 
style  of  this  magnificent  work  is  Re- 
naissance, with  traces  of  the  Gothic  or- 
namentation of  the  third  period ;  the 
composition  and  execution  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  classic  and  pure.  There  is  in 
the  whole  a  splendour,  a  breadth,  a 
boldness  seldom  equalled  in  any  otiier 
work.  The  exterior  is  very  beantifui 
also ;  the  stone  of  Ontoria,  out  of  which 
it  has  been  made,  enhances  the  effect 
High  AUar.  —The  style  of  the  reteblo 
belongs  to  the  Revival,  and  comprises 
the  three  orders.  It  is  fall  of  relievos, 
with  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  Yirgin,  and  statues  of  apostles  and 
saints.  The  elaborate  sagrario  is  de- 
corated with  relievos  representing  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This 
retablo  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Bodrigo  and  his  brother  Martin  del 
Haya  for  40,000  ducats.  It  was  gilt 
and  eatofado  by  Urbina  of  Madrid  and 
Martinez  of  Yalladolid  for  1 1, 000  ducats, 
which  were  given  by  Bishop  Yela,  1596. 
The  sculpture  was  began  in  1577,  and 
completed  in  1598,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered good.  To  the  right  of  the  altar 
are  the  tombs  of  the  In&nte  Don  Juan 
(son  of  Alfonso  the  Learned),  Count 
Don  Sancho,  and'his  wife  Beatrice.  For 
this  reason  it  is  called  a  CapUla  BeaL 
In  the  TrcmBogrario  are  alto-relievos 
representing  the  Passion  of  Christ 
These  spirited  ivory-like  compositions 
date  1540,  and  are  the  work  of  Jnan  de 
Borgoiia.  Between  the  pillars  of  the 
central  nave  are  six  rejas,  which  are 
fixed  on  jasper  pedestals  and  grees. 
Those  on  each  side  of  the  presbyteiy 
are  of  bronze  wrought  for  Archbishop 
Navarretto  by  a  lay  monk  called  P. 
Martinez.  They  are  all  very  beaatifuL 
On  the  outside  of  the  above-mentioned 
pillars  of  the  central  nave  are  stataes  ol 
saints,  etc.,  the  size  of  life. 
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The  Choir  is  rery  fine,  and  is  com- 
posed of  108  walnnt  stalls  divided  into 
two  tiezB.  In  the  Lower  IW  the  anns, 
back,  and  seat  are  ornamented  with 
delicate  box  scalptare.  Between  them 
lie  pOasters  ftill  of  mouldings,  and  all 
litenlljcorered  with  flowers,  ornaments, 
human  figores,  chimeras,  fantastic  ani- 
mals and  foliage,  the  pasamanos  or 
balusters  being  most  originally  deco- 
rated with  quaint  figures.  The  backs 
are  ornamented  with  relieyo  medallions 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Tirgin,  and  martyrdoms  of  different 
saints.  In  the  Upptr  jTisr  there  are  also 
abundant  tnnnMi^gff,  inlaid  and  figured. 
The  backs  and  respaldos  axe  ornamented 
with  relievoe  from  the  Kew  Testament, 
crowned  with  a  bnsL  In  thistier  runs 
a  series  of  alternately-placed  columns 
varied  in  scalptare  with  figures,  and 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  canopy.  In  the 
front  are  medallions  representing  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  statuettes  of 
apostles,  sibyls,  and  yaiioas  saints.  Ob- 
aerve  all  the  phases  of  the  Creation, 
the  legend  of  the  deluge,  the  poem  of 
Abraham,  and  the  story  of  Jacob.  On 
the  backs  of  this  upper  tier  are  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament.  On  those  of 
thelower  tier  arescenes  already  described, 
and  statueties  of  saints,  the  third  being 
St  Atendio  riding  the  devil,  who,  ac- 
acoording  to  legends  and  Fatlier  Fe\j6o 
('Cartas  Eruditaa,*  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  24), 
took  him  fr^m  Jaen  to  Rome  in  one 
night  The  stalls  are  of  different 
periods  and  artists ;  the  lower  is  the 
best  and  most  classical.  This  fine  Re- 
naissance Italian-like  work  dates  1497- 
1512.  The  choir  was  formerly  near 
the  high  altar,  and  Bishop  La  Fuerte 
Ampudia  had  it  removed  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain ideas  of  precedence.  The  archi- 
episoopal  stall  or  throne  is  a  copy  of 
that  of  Granada,  and  much  ornamented 
^th  statuettes,  scenes  from  Scripture, 


etc  Card.  Zapata,  a  great  benefactor 
of  the  cathedral,  had  it  enclosed  and 
railed  in.  The  trascoro  or  reredos  was 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  10,000  ducats,  but 
as  it  did  not  please  those  artist-prelates 
of  the  times,  it  was  palled  down,  and 
the  present  one,  costing  a  similar  sum, 
substitated.  The  splendid  r^a^  which 
cost  5500  ducats,  is  the  work  of  J.  B. 
Cehna  (1602),  and  the  gift  of  Cardinal 
Zapata,  whose  canting  arms,  boots  and 
shoes,  are  placed  here. 

The  trascoro  pillars  rise  upon  jasper 
greesand  pedestals ;  there  are  two  statues 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  white  marble, 
brought  frt>m  Italy.  The  relievo  repre- 
sents St  Paul  in  the  desert,  fed  miracu- 
lously with  loaves  brought  by  philan- 
thropic crow&  The  sculptor  was  a 
(Carthusian  monk  called  Leiva,  ob.  1637. 
All  the  relievos,  columns,  statues  of 
saints,  and  altar-pieces,  were  the  work 
of  Bishop  Manso  of  Zuniga,  who  gave 
16,000  ducats  towards  it,  and  the  sculp- 
tor was  one  Fray  Juan  de  Razi,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk. 

The  organs  are  inferior  in  style,  but 
good  as  instruments ;  one  is  of  1706, 
the  other  of  1806.  Under  the  first 
Udem,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  choir, 
ia  the  jacent  effigy  of  Bishop  Maurice, 
*Pontifex  et  Fundator,'  ob.  1240,  of 
whose  family  little  is  known  else  than 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  that  he  was  elected  Biahop  of  Bur- 
gos in  1214.  The  Virgin  on  the  second 
lectern  is  by  Ancheta,  and  considered 
very  fine  (1578). 

CAopeZs.— These  number  fifteen,  but 
differ  in  style  and  proportions,  as  they 
were  built  at  different  periods,  and  are 
therefore  not  in  keeping  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  church.  Chapel  of  SUi, 
Tecla, — ^A  church  in  itself;  tawdry, 
though  much  admired  by  the  natives, 
whom  glitter  and  gaudiness  delight,  of 
churriguresque  style,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Samaniego  in  1784.     The  med* 
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namga,  or  dome,  is  well  executed,  the 
colouTB  are  fresh  as  the  first  day.  On 
the  site  of  the  present  baptistery,  old 
and  curious  in  its  way,  there  was  for- 
meriy  a  small  chapel  of  Santiago,  in 
whidi  Alfonso  XI.  instituted  the  order 
of  knighthood  of  La  Yanda  (the  badge) 
in  1880,  of  which  the  Catholic  Idnga 
were  brothers,  ed/rades  (companions). 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Ana,— "Sot  interesting. 
See  round  the  wma  the  sculptured 
genealogical  tree  of  Christ,  beginning 
with  Abraham  and  finishing  at  Christ 
Founded  by  Bishop  Aculia,  1474,  of 
florid  Gothic  style.  The  statuary  here 
is  not  rery  good.  There  is  a  Holy 
Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; 
a  St  Philip  Neri  and  St  Frauds,  by 
M.  Cerezo  ;  the  few  others  here  are  in- 
difiereut  Bosarte  and  other  connoisseurs 
mention  with  encomium  the  small  Go- 
thic altar  and  retablo,  with  tomb  of 
Archdeacon  Fuente  Pdayo,  ob.  1492, 
enriched  with  sculptured  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament ;  the  other  sepul- 
chres, including  that  of  the  founder, 
are  not  very  fine,  and  date  16th  century. 
Escalera  (staircase)  de  la  Puerta  AUa,-^ 
This  staircase  of  88  steps  was  rendered 
necessary  frt>m  the  uneven  site  upon 
which  the  cathedral  stands.  It  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  its  kind,  and 
of  Renaissance  style,  not  exempt  from 
Gothic  details.  The  plan  is  norel,  the 
work  most  elaborate^  and  the  effect 
charming.  It  is  ascribed  to  Diego  Siloe, 
whose  handling  of  foliage,  children, 
lion's  claws,  griffins,  draperies,  etc., 
are,  says  Boearte,  'not  be  mistaken 
with  those  of  any  other  sculptor. '  The 
iron  balustrade  was  wrought  by  CriBtobal 
Andino.  The  sepulchral  altar  of  Ber- 
nardino Gutierrez  ia  remarkable  for  the 
exquisitely-sculptured  children  over  the 
aroh ;  the  ardst's  name  is  not  known — 
some  ascribe  it  to  Torrigiano,  H.  Angelo*s 
rival.  In  the  same  nave  is  the  very  old 
ehapel  of  San  Nicolda.     On  the  left 


entering  is  a  tomb,  with  standing  effigr 
of  Bishop  ViUahoz,  ob.  1275 ;  as  bodies 
used  at  that  time  to  be  inteiied  standing 
and  embedded  in  walls,  these  tomlM 
were  hence  called  'armarios.'  There 
are  some  portraits  here  of  Pope  Gregory 
XL,  Canon  of  Buigos  (1871),  and 
Alexander  YL,  arehdeacon  of  the  same 
cathedral,  1492,  etc — Cesar  Borgia,  and 
father  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Close  to  it 
is  a  fine  and  richly-sculptured  tomb  of 
the  learned  Arehdeacon  Fernandez  Yil- 
legas  (1586),  who  translated  Dante  into 
Spanish. 

Oapilla  del  Oondeetdble. — A  eonni- 
table,  condesUible  (from  which  eonstabU), 
as  the    Latin  etymology  explains  it 
somewhat    {amies    stabuli,    Ducange, 
etc.),  was  '  an  officer,  so  called,  because, 
like  the  Lord  High  Constable  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  to  r^ralate  all  matters  of 
ohivalry — ^tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats 
of  arms — ^which  were   performed  on 
horseback.'    (Blackstone's  Coul  855.) 
He  also  commanded  the  cavalry,  and 
bore  the  royal  standard  in  battle.   This 
chapel  was  founded,  as  the  inscription 
relates,  '  by  D.  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Ye- 
lasco.  Count  of  Haro,  of  the  House  of 
the  Infimtes  of  Lara,  five  times  Yiceroy 
of  these  realms,  who  was  present  at  the 
wars  of  Portugal  and  Granada^  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Catholic  kings  obtaining 
these  kingdoms,   etc.*    The   Duke  of 
Frias  is  the  present  heir  to  this  founder, 
and  is  the  patron  and  possessor  of  the 
chapeL    It  is   the  laigest  and  most 
beautiftd  in  the  cathedral       It   was 
built  by  Juan  de  Colonia,  and  parts, 
though  very  few,  of  his  works  are  as 
German  as  his  name.    The  style  is  the 
Gothic  florid  (with  somewhat  of  the 
Saracenic  ornament)  of  the  1 5th  oentuiy, 
and  the  ground-plan  is  octagonal,  with 
a  bold  cimborio  and  Luge  ogival  win- 
dows.  The  entrance  is  magnificent,  and 
formed  by  a  semlcireular  arch  foil  oi 
details,  and  of  that  peculiar  and  intri- 
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cate  ornament  called  ertsteria  (crest- 
woi^  or  niche-work);  aboTe  it  are  seve- 
ral charming  dnsters  of  innnades,  with 
stataettes  and  larger  subjects  mider  most 
richly-worked  canopies,  looking  like 
piled-np  lace  of  point  d'Angleterre. 
Below  this  portion  of  the  arch  there  are 
nmnberless  piUaiets,  figures,  and  child- 
ren sapporting  cornices;  then  come 
other  stataettes  placed  at  the  side  of 
children  with  crowns  of  laurel ;  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  latter  is  a  sun  and 
Jesus' name;  in  the  other,  a  cross.  Over 
this  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
St  Gabrid  on  one  side  and  the  Virgin 
on  the  other.  The  railing,  orreja,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Renaissance 
extant,  though  age  and  neglect  hare 
done  much  to  efface  its  primary  splen- 
dour and  tarnish  the  colouring,  etc.  It 
was  the  masterwork  of  Cristobal  Andino, 
and  was  wrought  in  1528.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  and  an  attic, 
crowned  by  an  asp  or  cross  of  San 
Andres.  Observe  everything  here  : — 
The  two  kneeling  figoies  holding  an 
escutcheon ;  the  heads  of  Jesus  and 
Mary ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  other 
side  of  them — ^the  '  Ego  sum  Alpha  et 
Omega,'  and  statue  of  the  Saviour; 
the  four-sided  columns,  then  the  ba- 
lustraded  pillars  higher  up.  The  lock 
is  so  contrived  that  nobody  can  open 
the  reja  who  does  not  possess  the 
secret  of  pulling  back  a  certain  spring 
ingeniously  concealed.  The  principal 
reiiMo  \b  of  the  Revival,  with  traces  of 
the  grutesto,  and  some  remnants  of 
&e  primitive  Gothic  one,  which  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  present 
one.  It  forms  two  stages ;  the  first  is 
formed  by  the  Purification  and  figures 
of  the  Virgin,  St  Joseph,  Infant  Deity, 
etc.,  and  a  girl  carrying  doves  in  a 
basket  On  ths  cornice  and  on  one 
side  is  a  statue  representing  the  Law 
of  'Grada'  (Holy  Grace),  personified  by 
a  young  woman  with  eyes  lifted  up  to 


heaven  ;  as  a  pendant,  is  another  of  the 
Written  Law,  represented  by  an  aged 
man  holding  a  book.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  filled  by  relievos  of  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament  Over  it  all  are  a 
small  shell  and  a  skulL  There  are  a 
few  other  figures  of  saints,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Becerra,  and  by  others  to  JunL 
There  are  four  large  stone  escutcheons 
with  arms  of  the  Velascos  on  the  walls, 
supported  by  wild  men  and  women. 
There  are  fourteen  windows  in  the  chapel, 
with  painted  glass,  representing  scenes 
from  Passion  and  arms  of  founders.  The 
statues  of  St  Austin  and  St.  Jerome 
close  to  the  pillars  are  good,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  same  latter  saint  placed  in 
a  retablo  of  a  small  chapel  on  the  left 
It  is  by  Becerra,  one  of  Spain's  few  and 
great  sculptors.  The  Gothic  retablo 
opposite  is  very  ancient  Close  to  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  are  the  magnifi- 
cent tombs  of  the  founders,  all  of  jasper 
except  the  efiSgies,  which  are  of  Car- 
rara marble.  They  were  sculptured  in 
Italy  in  1540.  The  effigy  of  the  con- 
stable, who  died  in  1492  when  he  was 
Viceroy  of  Castile,  etc.,  is  lying  armed 
cap-d-pU,  full  lez^h,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  hands,  elaborate  details  of  his 
mailed  armour,  cushion,  etc,  are  won- 
derful. There  is  a  huge  block  of  po- 
lished jasper  close  to  it,  now  without 
object,  and  weighing  about  200  cwt 
The  effigy  of  the  constable's  wife,  '  La 
muy  ilustre  Se&ora  Dofia  Mencia  de 
Mendoza,  Condesa  de  Haro '  (ob.  1500, 
8Bt  79),  is  ahio  full  length,  and  lying 
on  ridhly-embroidered  cushions,  with 
elaborately-embroidered  gloves,  and  a 
lapdog  at  her  feet,  emblem  of  fidelity. 
The  vault  is  under  these  tombs.  In  the 
sacrisiy  is  the  picture  of  a  Magdalen, 
ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vind;  the 
colouring  is  beautifuL  Beneath  it  is 
the  little  portable  ivory  altar,  which  the 
constable  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
campaigns ;  the  other  pictures  and  *^ 
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traits  are  inferior.  Ask  for  a  fine  work 
of  Arfe's,  a  cross ;  and  several  relics, 
for  seeing  which  apply  to  the  private 
capillaries  of  this  chapeL  (Permission 
seldom  granted.)  i 

The  Chapel  of  BaiUiago  is  the  Isfgest 
in  the  cathedral,  and  serves  as  the 
parish  chorch.  The  r^a,  which  rests 
on  jasper  pedestals,  is  crowned  by  a 
statue  of  the  patron  of  Spain.  There  is 
a  fine  tomb  of  J.  O.  de  Velasco,  Abbot 
of  San  Quirce,  ob.  1557 ;  it  is  placed  on 
the  left  on  entering.  There  is  also  a 
tomb  of  the  Lesmes,  whose  father, 
Pedro  de  Astudillo,  founded  the  cele- 
brated chapel  of  the  Magi  Kings  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  In  the  high 
altar  there  is  the  apostle  on  horseback. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  lies  Bishop 
Juan  de  Yillacreces,  ob.  1463,  in  an 
alabaster  tomb ;  dose  to  it  a  jasper  one 
of  the  Begidor  of  Buigos,  Melgosa^  ob. 
1528,  and  hiswife.  There  are  some  other 
tombs,  of  no  great  merit  either  in  the 
chapel  or  its  sacristy ;  observe,  never- 
theless, Bishop  Cabeai  de  Vaca's  plater- 
esque  tomb,  1512,  and  that  of  his 
brother  Don  Pedro  (literally  cow's  head, 
an  illustrious  family  in  Spain — ^Front 
de  Boiuf).  The  five  altars  here  are  in- 
di£ferent 

SacriatiaNtteva. — Formerly  composed 
of  two  chapels.  There  are  some  old 
mirrors  and  indifferent  pictures  ascribed 
to  Giordano  (Nativity  of  Christ),  a 
Christ  and  Ecce  Homo  to  Murillo,  and 
in  the  ante-vestry  a  St  Francis,  as- 
scribed  to  Mateo  Cerezo— ^  doubtful. 
The  ci^oneria,  or  chest  of  drawers  to 
hold  the  church  and  priest's  ornaments, 
etc.,  are  finely  carved ;  all  the  rest  is 
churrigueresque  and  tawdry.  There  are 
some  curious  objects  :  a  jasper  table,  a 
rich  specimen  of  braseros,  a  fine  proces- 
sional cross,  etc. 

Cfhapel  of  San  Ewriqys. — ^Founded  by 
Archbp.  Peralta,  at  the  cost  of  100,000 
ducats.   Observe  the  magnificent  kneel- 


ing effigy  and  tomb  of  the  founder,  oh 
1679  ;  the  bronze  lectern  is  good ;  the 
pavement  and  steps  are  of  alabaster;  the 
stalls  are  inlaid.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
very  curious  table,  and  a  Dolorosa  and 
Christ  ascribed  to  Cerezo. 

Chapd  of  San  Jvan  de  Sahagun,— 
Here  is  the  much-venerated  Virgin  de 
Oca.  Here  is  the  tomb  also  of  the 
Beato  Lesmes,  'hijo  de  Burgos,  abo- 
gado  del  dolor  de  rilkones,'  who  is  be- 
lieved to  cure  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and 
said  to  have  earned  this  privilege  bj 
the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the 
same  complaint,  which  had  been  caused 
by  constantly  bending  when  he  distri- 
buted com  to  the  poor.  See  a  picture 
of  a  Christ  de  la  Agonia,  by  Theoto- 
copnli,  il  Orecco,  whose  signature  is 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  its 
sacristy  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral The  SeUcario  was  formerly  a 
chapel  of  St  Peter,  and  abounds  in  the 
usual  gifts  of  kings  and  great  personages, 
consisting  of  legs,  toes,  arms,  jaws, 
teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
saints ;  here  is  kept  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  de  Oca,  who  nodded  assent  to  * 
devoutse&orita  who  made  her  awitnessto 
her  fEdthless  lover's  promise  of  mazriage. 

Chapel  of  la  PreaerUacum,  — Spacione ; 
founded  by  Canon  Lerma  in  1519. 
Over  the  modem  high  altar  is  a  Virgin, 
ascribed  by  Pouz  and  other  good  con- 
noissuers  to  Michael  Angelo;  others  say 
it  is  rather  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
but  all  concur  in  considering  itveiy 
beautifully  executed  and  composed.  It 
was  sent  here  by  a  wealthy  Florentine, 
MozzL  A  fine  white  marble  tomb  of 
Canon  Jacobo  de  Bilbao,  who,  a  good 
son,  and  therefore  a  righteous  man, 
erected  a  mausoleum  to  his  '  matri  di- 
lect»'  and  himself  with  the  ChristLan 
and  simple  epitaph  :  *  Becaose  X  have 
hoped  in  thee,  0  Lord,and  have  entrusted 
to  Thee  my  soul. '  Tomb  of  the  founder, 
with  effigy,  said  to  be  a  portrait 
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Chi^  ofSantisimo  Oristo  de  la  A^o- 
fda. — Here  is  kept  the  celebrated  and 
mnch-yenenited  Oritto  de  Burgos^  whicli 
was,  according  to  Florez,  carved  by  Nico- 
demnjB,  shortly  after  he,  with  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  buried  onr  Lord.  It  was 
found  inside  a  box  floating  in  the  sea, 
and  after  many  eventful  journeys  and 
mishaps,  was  finally  removed  to  this 
ea&edral  from  the  convent  of  St  Agus- 
tine  in  1886.  It  certainly  is  of  very 
early  date,  and  most  admirably  model- 
led; the  anatomy  perfect,  a  deep  ez- 
preanon  of  pain ;  the  hair,  beard,  eye- 
lashes, thorns,  are  all  real  To  this 
image  are  ascribed  numberless  miracles, 
and  it  is  said  to  sweat  on  Fridays,  and 
eTen  to  bleed  now  and  then.  'Rien 
n'est  plus  lugubre, ' says  a  French  writer, 
'et  plus  inqui^tant  A  voir  que  ce  long 
fkntdme  crucifix  avec  son  faux  air  de  vie 
et  son  immobility  morte.'  The  image 
is  girt  with  a  richly  embroidered  crino- 
line. The  pictures  are  indifferent ;  the 
I>68cent  from  the  Cross  is  ascribed  to 
Bibera  (Spagnoletto).  The  docks  of 
the  cathedral  are  not  very  old ;  they  are 
furnished  with  small  figures  that  come 
out  and  strike  the  hour,  and  slide  in 
again,  etc 

The  Cloiden  are  interesting^  and  date 
middle  of  I4th  century.  They  are  spa- 
eious,  and  occupy  a  quadrangle,  each 
gallery  being  of  80  ft  long  by  22  ft. 
broad.  The  walls  fitnn  the  outside  are 
pierced  with  double  arches  pointed  in  the 
shape  of  agimeces  (Moorish  windows), 
subdivided  by  smaller  ones,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  lancet-work,  trefoil, 
piUarets,  roses,  etc.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  of  an  early  date,  and  the  sculp- 
tnre  and  details  abundant  and  curious. 
On  the  doors  is  a  mezzo-relievo  repre- 
senting Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem, and  other  biblical  and  allegorical 
icenes  and  statues  of  saints,  the  Evan- 
gdista;  etc. ;  these  doors  were  given  by 
BiabapAen&a.    Bound  the  arch  are  two 


rows  of  statues,  and  in  the  keystone 
angels  holding  arrows.  In  the  centre 
is  represented  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan. A  peculiarity  distinguishing  this 
from  other  similar  scenes  is  that  our 
Lord  is  seated  and  does  not  stand.  It 
is  thought  the  Gothic  sculptor  resorted 
to  this  innovation  to  avoid  the  some- 
what irreverent  representation  of  the 
act  by  immemony  and  not  by  MuUon  ; 
the  limbs  of  the  Saviour  are  actually 
immersed,  to  be  true  to  tradition,  and 
yet  the  figure  is  seated  with  dignity  and 
ease.  Four  statues  of  David,  Isaiah, 
St  Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin,  decorate 
this  splendid  door.  There  is  also  a 
head  of  St  Francis  of  Assis,  said  to  be 
an  extempore  portrait  by  the  sculptor, 
taken  at  the  moment  the  saint  was 
passing  by.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
figures  on  this  door  were  formerly 
painted. 

In  the  interior  the  ogives  of  the  win- 
dows are  very  pure  in  shape,  and  deco- 
rated profusely  with  foliage,  and  in  the 
centre  with  statues  of  saints  and  Chris- 
tian heroes,  of  good  and  correct  Gothic 
style.  There  are,  besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  tombs  of  different  periods  and 
styles,  some  with  good  sculpture& 
There  are  five  chapels  also.  On  enter- 
ing, to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Canon 
Agoilar,  with  his  effigy  in  sacerdotal 
robes,  a  dog  at  his  feet,  and  a  closed 
book  in  his  hands ;  the  date  1482.  The 
tomb  of  Canon  Gadea,  chaplain  of  the 
Catholic  kings,  snd  before  of  Don  En- 
rique^ ob.  1488.  The  epitaph  ends, 
'  Virtus  soda  vitas  fuit  Gloria  mortis 
comes.'  The  dress  of  a  knight  at  one 
side  of  the  tomb,  railed  in,  is  curious ; 
on  the  back  is  a  Christ  seated,  with  fig^ 
ures  and  angels.  The  pictures  are  in- 
different in  the  chapel  de  los  Reyes. 
Proceeding  on,  is  the  tomb  of  Sepul- 
veda,  chaplain  of  the  kings  Don  Juan 
and  Don  Enrique  of  Castile.  Observe 
especially  the  tomb  of  Canon  Santando' 
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ob.  1528— a  magnificent  work,  full  of 
details  delicate  and  chaste.  See  the 
<^2^Anning,  youthful,  loving  Yiigin  and 
Child,  fonning  a  rdievo  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch,  and  carved  out  of  the  beau- 
tiful white  Ontoria  stone ;  the  attitude 
of  the  head,  breathing  maternal  love, 
and  the  ecstacy  at  being  chosen  the  mo- 
thAr  of  God,  remind  one  somewhat  of  that 
in  Raphael's  'Vergine  della  Seggiola.' 
There  is  a  freedom,  a  boldness  of  com- 
position and  execution  seldom  attempt- 
ed ley  artists  of  those  times.  She  holds 
with  her  right  hand  a  book  opened,  with 
her  left  the  Infant,  of  exquisite  model- 
ling. There  are  escutcheons  with  fleurs- 
de-lys,  etc. 

In  the  third  galleiy  is  a  door  leading 
up  to  the  archiyes,  which  contain  very 
early  and  carious  documents  concerning 
the  cathedral  In  a  chapel  lies  the 
tomb  of  Juan  Cuchiller.  He  was  ser- 
Tant,  or  rather  a  knight  trenchant  (eu- 
chiller,  cuchillo)  to  Henry  III.  el  Enfer- 
mo,  and  a  rara  avis  amongst  his  kind, 
who  sold  his  coat  to  buy  d$  eenar  for 
his  master.  Happy  times !  for  now  it 
is  rather  masters  who  have  finally  to 
sell  their  coats  to  procure  suppers  for 
their  flunkeys.  The  effigy  is  of  alabas- 
ter ;  a  dog^  the  emblem  of  fidelity,  lies 
at  his  feet.  On  the  wall  is  afiBxed  a 
heavy  dark-looking  trunk,  called  El 
cofire  del  Cid.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  two  trunks  which  he  filled 
with  sand  and  left  as  security  to  the 
Burgalese  Jews,  Rachel  and  Yidas,  for 
a  loan  of  600  marks,  assuring  them  that 
they  contained  aU  his  jewels  and  gold, 
but  that  they  were  not  to  open  them 
until  his  return.  There  is  no  proof  or 
evidence  in  the  '  Rpmancero,'  '  Cr6nica 
Rimada,'  etc.,  of  his  having  ever  repaid 
either  the  principal  or  interest  But 
Mio  Cid  was  then  in  want  of  money  for 
the  conquest  of  Valencia^  and  this  hero, 
who  '  fought  for  his  bread,'  was  as  un- 
scrupulous as  heroes  have  always  been. 


and  always  will  be:  He,  a  Cbristits 
knight,  headed  infidel  armies  against 
his  fellow-Christians;  he,  a  l3aatiliaiL 
lord,  rebelled  and  fought  against  hii 
king;  he  betrayed  not  only  these 
money-lenders,  U&us  out-Jewing  the 
Jews  (for  to  do  so  was  a  merit  in  those 
times),  but  Alfonso,  the  Moorish  kings, 
his  allies,  everybody,  and  practised  but 
too  well  the  Al-harbo  Khod'aton  of 
Mahomet  (Arabic^  to  wage  war  is  to 
betray).  His  favourite  autiior,  Mohal- 
Ub,  was  styled  'The  Liar;'  bat  then 
he  knew  also  the  Prophet's  words: 
'There  are  three  sorts  of  lies  which  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  at  the  Last 
Judgment : — Ist,  that  which  is  concoct- 
ed with  an  object  to  reconcile  two  per- 
sons who  have  quarrelled ;  2dly,  that 
which  a  husband  tells  when  he  promises 
anything  to  his  wife;  and,  Sdly,  a 
chieftain's  word  in  time  of  war.*  Thia 
old  trunk  is  undoubtedly,  says  a  French 
writer,  'La  doyenne  des  malles  da 
monde, '  and  contained  some  parchments 
till  very  recently. 

Sola  Oapitidar  contains  some  paint- 
ings ascribed  to  Giordano,  and  a  'St 
John  the  Evangelist,'  also  ascribed  to 
Murillo.  The  walls  on  great  holidays 
are  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry.  Th<} 
roof  fornis  a  fine  artesonado :  aroond 
the  cornice  run  versides  from  the  3d 
chap,  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  In  the 
Sacristia  Vi^a  are  some  fine  Venetian 
mirrors  and  two  coral  branches.  An 
admirably  carved  ag'oneria  (presses),  to 
keep  the  beautifully  embroidered  ter- 
nos,  carved  by  a  Benedictine  monk 
called  Pedro  Martinez.  There  are  128 
portraits  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  Burgos.  The  eighth  arcade  of  the 
fourth  galleiy  was  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  former  Royal  Chapel, 
where  Ferdinand  was  married  to  Beat- 
rice by  Maurice,  the  English  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  November  SOtii,  1219.  Ob- 
serve  their  two  former   statuoSp  and 
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opposite  four  statnettes  repi«sentmg 
this  king's  Bona,  and  in  the  ^ird  angle 
of  the  doister  a  statuette  of  Bishop 
Kamiee,  also  St.  Ferdinand,  and  two 
other  figures.  There  an  other  cloiatera 
beneath,  with  good  scnlptnies  and  an 
infinity  of  tombs,  stataes,  and  epitaphs 
of  13th  and  14th  centimes. 

The  cathedral  contains  7  staircases, 
112  windows,  S6  railings,  144t  pictures, 
upwards  of  60  tombs  (worked  ont  and 
niaed  abore  the  gronmd),  7  organs,  9 
baptismal  fonts,  9  choirs,  and  9  lec- 
terns, 10  confessionals,  44  altars,  with 
nearly  100  fall-length  statues.     On  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  Sta.  Teda  is  the 
first  chapel  on  the  ri^t,  and  the  Chapel 
del  Giisto  that  on  the  left     Chnrch 
opened  from  5  A.M.  to  8  P.M.    High 
xoaaa  with  oigan  music  at  9.30  f.m.  on 
Sundays  and  holidays;  organs  good. 
To  see  jewels,  apply  to  capellan  mayor. 
To  be  seen  only  after  3.30  p.m.    To 
Tint  the  archires,  make  copies  of  pic- 
tures, and  the  like,  apply  to  the  cahildo. 
Chnrchea. — Sta.  Agueda  or  Gadea, 
dfiserres  a  Tisit,  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment associated  with  the  poetic  and 
ehiTihons  legend  of  the  Cid.     It  was 
one  of  the  iglesias  juiaderas — ^that  is,  of 
pnigation  by  adjuration.    It  was  there- 
fore in  this  chapel  that  Alfonso  YI.  was 
oldiged,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cid,  to 
swearthat  he  had  no  part  in  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Don  Sancho  at  the 
si^  of  Zemora.    According  to  authen- 
tic history — if  such  there  be — ^the  king 
swore  on  the  cerrojo,  or  a  lock,  which 
wu  the  touchstone  of  his  Teracity; 
other  authors  say  on  the  (Sospels. 

AcoQcding  to  the  '  Romuicero/  it  rans  thus : 
'  Ib  Sta.  Agueda,  at  Burgos,  where  knights  are 
vtiot  to  take  the  oaths,  the  oath  of  Alfonso 
vs  ako  taken  afker  his  brother's  death.  The 
SaikBt  Gd,  who  held  a  cnidfiz.  made  him 
s*«ar  the  truth  upon  an  iron  lock,  a  cross- 
bow, and  the  Goq»ls.  The  words  he  speaks 
nt  10  awfid  that  the  king  shudders  at  them. 
'If  tbra  shooUst  not  speak  the  troth  on 


what  is  asked  thee,  nameljr—if  tlu>a  hadst  any 
part  in  the  murder  of  thy  brother— may  knaves 
kill  thee, — ^knaves  from  Asturias,  and  not  from 
Castile;  may  thee  kill  thee  with  iron-pointed 
bludgeons,  and  not  with  lances  nor  shafts; 
with  horn-handled  knives,  and  not  with  gilt 
poniards.  May  those  that  do  so  wear  ck^ 
and  not  laced  shoes;  may  they  wear  rustics' 
cloaks  and  not  the  Cburtray  cloaks,  or  those 
made  of  curied  silk ;  canvas  shifts,  and  not 
Hollands  embroidered ;  may  each  cKf  them  bo 
mounted  on  an  aas,  and  not  on  a  mule  or  a 
horse ;  may  they  make  use  of  rope-bridles,  and 
not  of  leathern  ones  well  tanned ;  may  they  kill 
thee  in  the  fields,  and  not  in  a  city  or  a  vil- 
lage; and  may  they  tear  thy  heart  all  panting 
from  thy  breastt'  The  oath  was  so  awiiil 
that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  take  it.  But 
a  knight,  a  friend  of  the  king,  said  unto  him : 
'  Swear,  and  fear  naught,  bnve  king,  for 
never  was  a  king  pcsjurious  nor  a  pope  ex- 
communicated.' The  gallant  king  then  took 
the  oath,  and  swore  he  had  had  no  hand  in 
his  brothel's  assassination ;  but  even  then  he 
was  filled  with  anger  and  indignation :  '  Thou 
wast  wrong,  O  Gd,  to  make  me  take  that  oath, 
for  later  thou  wilt  have  to  kiss  my  hand.' 
'  To  kiss  a  king's  hand  is  no  honour  to  me. 
'  Get  thee  hence  firom  tlus  my  land,  thou  CSd, 
false  knight,  and  come  not  back  till  a  year  has 
elapsed,"  etc. 

The  church  is  uninteresting,  com- 
posed of  a  single  ogiTsl  nave  of  a  pure 
styles  and  a  fine  BeviTal  tomb.  The 
famous  lock  of  the  Cid  wss  affixed  up 
out  of  reach  by  Bishop  Don  Paacual  de 
la  Fnente. 

San  JSseefto^— Gothic  (1280-1S50)  ; 
formerly  a  convent  The  portico  is  com- 
posed of  three  stages  of  ogiyes  with 
figures  canopied,  and  of  good  efifect 
The  interior  is  formed  of  three  spacious 
naves.  The  lofty  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  the  Byzantine  pattern 
called  Greeaa  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
retablos  are  modem ;  a  plateresque 
tomb  on  the  left  of  the  vestry  door; 
pictures  inferior.  Sofn  Pdblo  (1415-85, 
now  cavalry  barracks)  contains  some 
fine  Bevival  tombs,  of  the  middle  of 
16th  century,  and  a  good  doiater.  In 
San  Nicolas  there  is  a  stone  zetablo 
richly  carved,  and  tombs  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  16th  century. 
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San  Oil  (14th  centiiiy).--Some  fine 
upecimens  of  Gothic  sepulchres  ;  a  vexy 
interestijQg  and  elegant  iron  pulpit  and 
fine  retablos  in  chapels  N.  and  S.  of 
choir. 

Streets. — ^The  principal  street  of  Bur- 
gos is  the  Espolon,  which  also  forms  a 
promenade  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  laige  square,  de- 
signed by  Ventura  Bodrignez,  the  last 
great  (?)  architect  of  Spain  (1788).  In 
the  centre  is  a  very  mediocre  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  III. ;  the  fashionable 
barrio  in  former  days  was  in  and  about 
the  Calle  Alta.  The  older  streets  are 
Calle  San  Lorenzo,  AyeUanos,  and  San 
Juan ;  the  widest  street  is  del  Huerto 
del  Bey.  The  streets,  ill-paved  and 
prosy  for  one's  feet  as  they  are,  abound, 
many  of  them,  with  associations  of  the 
ever-poetic  past»  and  their  names  are 
well  known  to  the  reader  of  Castilian 
history — Calle  de  Lain  Calvo,  Feman 
Gonzalez,  Cid,  Diego  Porcelos,  Ku&o 
Rasura,  etc 

The  Toion  HdU  is  a  modem  building; 
containing  some  very  middling  modem 
portraits,  said  to  be  likenesses  of  Bur- 
galese  worthies.  The  gates  are  most 
picturesque;  especially  the  Arco  de 
Santa  MaHa^  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Buigalese  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Charles  Y.,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  tiiem  after  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  Oimunero  move- 
ment. It  was  decorated  with  the  statues 
of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  city,  the 
Cid,  Lidn  Calvo,  Feman  Ckmzalez,  etc., 
and  that  of  the  Caaar  was  placed  in  the 
centre.  Over  the  arch,  which  was  origi- 
nally painted  and  gil^  is  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  to  whom  it  was  ostensibly 
dedicated.  The  gate  is  ornamented  with 
turrets  and  battlements,  and,  with  the 
circular  (cubo)  bastions  of  tiie  foraaier 
walls  of  this  once  mighty  capital,  fomis 
a  very  effective  and  interesting  spot  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Toire  de 


Santa  Maria,  from  which  Don  Pedro  d 
JvsticUro  hurled  the  JiuHcia  Mayer 
Garci  Laso  de  La  V^ga.  The  rooms 
placed  over  the  arch  were  the  former 
Town  Hall  of  the  city ;  these  have  two 
horseshoe  doors  with  stucco  patterns. 
The  Areo  de  Feman  Oonxatez  was 
erected  to  the  memoiy  of  that  hero 
by  Philip  II.  It  is  of  Doric  style,  and 
effective,  aose  by  in  the  Calle  Alta 
was  the  eolar^  or  momeion  of  ike  Cid, 
on  the  site  of  which  Charles  III.  erected 
(1784)  the  present  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant monument  On  the  obelisks  are 
the  shields  of  Burgos  and  of  the  Cid. 

The  Old  was  bom  here  in  1026,  was 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  San  Martin, 
now  no  longer  extant,  and  died  at 
Valencia  in  1099.  His  body  vna  re- 
moved from  the  latter  town  to  the 
monastery  of  CardeiSa,  near  Bnigos, 
whence  once  more  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Town  HaU.  The  bones  of  the  hero 
and  those  of  his  faithful  and  heroic 
Jimena  are  shown  to  visitors  on  obtain- 
ing the  verbal  permieo  of  the  secretaxy 
of  the  Ayuntamiento.  The  bones  are 
kept  in  a  common  walnut  urn,  placed 
in  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  chapd. 

The  OaeUe  of  Burgos  is  interesting  in 
an  historical  point  of  view.  It  was  the 
early  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Castile. 
In  959,  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  brought 
Garcia,  King  of  Navarre,  a  prisoner  h^ 
and  confined  him  for  thirteen  months. 
The  bridal  of  the  Cid  took  place  within 
it  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  was  taken  here 
after  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Cid 
in  the  Church  of  Carrion.  Here  St 
Ferdinand  received  St  Casilda»  daugh- 
ter of  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pedro  the  Cruel : 
Don  Fadrique,  son  of  Enrique  II.  and 
the  first  Spanish  duke,  was  imptiaoned 
here;  and  here  again  Edward  I.  of 
England  espoused  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
It  was  in  those  times  a  magnificent 
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palaee,  as  well  as  a  Btroog  fortress, 
which  was  considerably  strengthened 
in  the  sncoeeding  reigns.     The  state- 
rooms were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
happened  in    1736.     In  Not.   1808, 
on  Napoleon's  victorious  march  firom 
Titoria  to  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  the 
second   corps   d'aim^   under   Soxdt, 
Bnigoe  was  defended  by  Count  Belve- 
d^,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.    Las- 
aalie,  after  a  reconnoissance,  retired  to 
his  quarters,  pursued  by  half  the  Spanish 
army,  which  was  at  GamonaL     The 
French    horsemen   then   turned  sud- 
denlyupon  the  assailants,  defeated  these 
and  the  rest,  and  entered  the  town 
pele-mSle.     It  then  became  the  head 
quarters  of  Napoleon.     The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, laldsi^^eto  Burgos;  but,  being 
ill  supported  by  Balesteros,  had  to  raise 
the  oegR,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Soult,  who  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  oTerwhelming  numbers.    On 
Sept.  1,  1812,  Wellington  began  this 
li^ie,  at  the  head  of  very  few  troops, 
and  with  only  three  18-pounders.     The 
castle  was  garrisoned  by  1800  infantry, 
hesides   artillerymen,  commanded  by 
the   gallant   Dubreton.     It  was   de- 
fended  by  five   enclosures,   which   a 
heavy  caaemated  work  called  the  Na- 
poleon battery  cannonaded  on  every  side 
except  to  the  N.,  where  at  some  dis- 
tance another  height,  San  Miguel,  was 
weakly  paliff>ii«^      The  French   pos- 
sessed twenty-six  guns,  besides  the  re- 
serve artillery  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
The  position  taken  by  the  En^^h 
extendi^  from  San  Miguel  on  the  left 
of  the  old  camino  real  to  Yitoria,  up  to 
the  island  of  San  Pedra     On  the  19th, 
notwithstanding  the   strong  batteries 
commanding  tibe  Arlanzon,  this  river 
vas  forded  by  the  first  division,  and  the 
fiist  assault  made  by  M^or  Somers 
Cocks,  supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese. 
Thou^  'die  loss  was  great,  the  hill  of 


San  Miguel  was  gained.  The  plan  of 
the  siege  now  became  clearer.  Head 
quarters  were  fixed  at  YiUa  Tora  Col. 
Burgoyne  conducted  the  operations  of 
the  engineers,  and  the  artillery  was 
placed  under  Bobe  and  Dickson.  They 
had  only  three  18-pounders  and  five 
24-pound  howitzers.  The  second  as- 
sault met  with  no  success ;  the  third 
was  ako  a  fiulure,  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  fault  of  the  con- 
ducting engineers ;  the  fourth  seemed 
at  first  to  be  attended  with  better  suc- 
cess, but  each  time  the  troops  had  ad- 
vanced, Dubreton  'came  thundering 
down  from  the  upper  ground,  levelling 
all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the  tools, 
etc '  M^jor  Cocks  was  killed,  with  200 
killed  or  wounded.  After  the  fifth  as- 
sault, the  French  regained  some  import- 
ant positions,  gallantly  obtained  by 
the  Knglish,  who  had  once  more  to  fall 
back  on  their  former  lines.  The  news 
came  now  that  Soult  was  msiching 
from  Granada,  King  Joseph  was  mov- 
ing upon  Madrid,  and  Souham  concen- 
trating Caffarelli*s  troops  with  his  own 
at  Briviesca.  The  En^^iiBharmy,  with- 
out ammunition,  ill  -  provisioned,  de- 
spondent, and  even  growing  insub- 
ordinate, had  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  endeavour  to 
join  HilL  Thia  retreat  was  effected 
after  thirty-three  days  of  investment, 
and  a  loss  of  upwards  of  2000  men. 
The  movement  was  skilfully  concerted, 
and  boldly  carried  out  on  the  21st  In 
June  1813,  the  castle,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  had  not  been  re- 
paired, but  rather  so  neglected  that  it 
was  declared  untenable.  Before  the 
advancing  duke,  King  Joseph  retreated. 
The  castle  was  mined,  but  the  mines  so 
hurriedly  or  unskilfully  exploded  that 
they  destroyed  about  800  French,  ruined 
several  streets,  and  thousands  of  shells, 
being  ignited  and  driven  upwards,  fell 
on  several  buildings,  which  they  oor- 
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pletely  destroyed  or  mutilated.  It  was 
then,  and  by  that  terrific  explosion, 
that  the  beautiftil  psinted  glass  windows 
in  the  cathedral  were  destroyed-  The 
castle  is  now  in  rains,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations quite  insignificant 

Private  iTottaw.— There  are  still  a 
few  mansions,  curious  and  interesting 
specimens  of  the  ciTil  architecture  of 
the  14th  to  the  16th  century.  Visit 
especially  the  '  Casa  del  Cordon'  (16th 
century),  now  the  residence  of  the  Cap- 
tain General.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Frias,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Count  of  Haro,  who  erected  it,  and  was 
Constable  of  Castile.  It  dates  from 
the  end  of  15th  century.  Over  the 
portal  is  the  rope  or  cordon  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  which  links  the  arms  of 
the  houses  of  Yelasco,  Mendoza,  and 
Figaera  with  those  of  royalty.  The 
magnificence  of  this  royal  mansion  must 
have  equalled  that  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Constable  in  the  Cathedral  erected  by 
the  same  nobleman,  and  there  are  stiU 
some  fine  azulejos,  artesonado  ceilings, 
the  patio  with  two  series  of  galleries, 
arms,  turrets,  etc.,  besides  some  family 
portraits  in  the  administrador  of  the 
duke's  rooms ;  but  much  was  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  French.  Ca$a  de 
ifironda.— In  CalledelaCalera,  E.  of  the 
barrio  de  la  V^ga.  Obserre  the  noble 
patio  and  pillars.  Casa  de  Angtdo. — 
Close  to  the  former,  of  16th  century ;  a 
fine  portal.  In  Calle  de  los  Avellanos, 
Casa  del  Conde  de  Yillariezo,  of  the 
10th  century,  where  the  powerful  con- 
stable Alvaro  de  Luna  was  imprisoned. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace  is  plain. 

Suburbs.  —  Tliose  which  travellers 
should  not  fail  to  visit  consist  of  the 
convent  of  Las  Huelgas ;  Cartiga  of 
Miraflores  ;  and  San  Pedro  de  Cardefia, 
where  the  Cid's  tomb  used  to  be. 

Las  ffuelgas. — ^This  convent  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  to  Yalladolid, 
and  was  founded  by  Alfonso  VIII.  and 


his  queen  Leonora,  daughter  of  Hckut 
II.  of  England,  in  1180,  on  the  site  of 
some  pleasure-grounds  (huelgas,  from 
holffar,  to  rest  =  Sans  Soud).     It  baa 
been  often  augmented  and  repaired  in 
subsequent  periods,  and  is  therefore  not 
homogeneous  in  either  style  or  shape. 
Of  the  former  palace  or  villa,  nothing 
more,  it  is  said,  remains  than  the  small 
cloister  with  fantastical  capitals,   and 
Byzantine    semicircular    arch.        The 
church  was  consecrated  in  1279,  and 
was  the  work  of  King  St.  Ferdinand. 
It  is  of  a  good  pure  Gothic,  severe,  and 
well  characterised.      The   interior    of 
the  church  is  not  very  interesting;  the 
altars  churrigueresque  and  gaudy,  with 
a  Christ  dressed  with  a  most  profane 
crinoline,  an  offering  of  the  present  lady 
abbess.  TheabbesscsofHuclgasuaedfor- 
merly  to  be  most  powerful,  and  inferior 
to  no  one  in  dignity  besides  the  queen  ; 
they  were  mitred,  *  Sefioraa  de  horca  y 
cuchillo'  {Le,  with  right  of  life   and 
death),  lorded  over  fifty-one  villages 
and  boroughs,   named  their  alcaldes, 
curates,  chaplains,   and  possessed   the 
style  of  'For  la  gracia  de  Dios' and 
'  nullius  diocesis.  *    It  1b  one  of  the  few 
remaining  convents  which  have  pre- 
served, though  considerably  diminished, 
extensive  hmded  property,  amounting 
to  some  15,000  fanegas,  several  villages, 
and  many  thousand  head  of  merino 
sheep.      The  order  is  Cistercian,   and 
to  gain  admission  the  nuns  must,  besides 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the   rule, 
bring  adowry  and  belong  to  the  nobility. 
The  clausura  (confinement)  is  most  strict, 
and  the  nuns  can  only  be  visited  by 
ladies.    On  Sundays,  during  high  mass, 
they  may  be  nevertheless  seen  sitting 
in  their  magnificently  carved    stalls, 
singing  and  praying,  dad  in   a  most 
becoming  dress.      As  the  building  was 
also  intended  for  the  burial-honse  of 
the  Kings  of  Castile,  there  are  several 
tombs  worthy  of  a  rapid  glanosu     Ia 
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this  Eflcorial  of  the  North  are  baried, 
amongst  othen^  the  Emperor  Alfonso 
TIL,  AlfoQso  YIIL,  and  his  qaeen 
LeonoiSy  Alfonso  the  Learned,  Hen- 
rique L,  etc  In  this  church  the 
maniage  took  place  of  the  In£uite 
de  la  Cerda  (who  is  buried  here)  with 
Blanche,  danghter  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  at  which  the  Kings  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Navaire,  the  Moorish  King  of 
6i^ada»  Prince  Edwaid  of  England 
(son  of  Heniy  IIL),  the  Empress  of 
Constantinopte,  the  Frendi  Danphin, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  other  crowned 
heads  and  princes  were  present  A- 
mongst  the  nnns  of  rank  that  have 
lired  and  died  here,  were  Berenguela, 
dao^ter  of  St.  Ferdinand ;  Maria  of 
Aragon,  aunt  to  Charles  Y.,  etc.  In 
the  Chapel  de  Santiago  is  preserred  an 
image  of  this  warrior  saint,  in  which 
some  springs  moye  the  anna.  Here 
aspirants  to  knighthood  used  to  'velar 
las  annas'  (keep  the  rigil),  and  when 
they  were  knighted,  a  sword  was  fiis- 
tened  to  the  r^t  hand  of  the  image, 
which,  by  moving  a  springs  fell  genti,y 
on  the  recipient*  s  shoulder,  and  thua 
their  dignity  was  saved ;  for  otherwise 
it  was  an  offence  to  receive  the  accolade 
(dub  of  knighthood)  from  a  man.  In 
the  nun's  choir  is  preserved  the  banner 
of  Alfonso  YIIL,  which  waved  at  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa. 

hx  (karivja, — This  convent  is  one  of 
the  lions  of  Bmgos»  and  well  deserves 
a  visit  The  distance  is  half -en-hour's 
drive  from  the  centre  of  the  city ;  a 
cal^he  there  and  back,  20r.  Shown 
only  from  8  A.  K.  to  12  A.M.,  and  frt>m 
3  P.M.  to  sunset.  The  convent,  once  a 
▼ery  wealthy  one,  has  suffered  greatly 
since  the  suppression  of  religious  com- 
mimitietin  Spain,  and  is  now  inhabited 
by  four  or  five  poor,  slovenly,  exclau- 
stiado  Carthusian  monks,  who  are  just 
tolefated  and  looked  upon  with  hostile 
fiupiejon  by  that  rival  of  the  r^ular 


clergy,  d  euro.  The  railway  is  carried 
over  an  arch  called  Puerta  de  la  Yieja, 
which  was  built  by  Enrique  III.,  but 
repaired  in  1881.  The  site  originally 
fanned  some  hunting-grounds  called 
El  Parque  Real,  which  were  purchased 
by  Enrique  IIL,  who  built  tiie  palace 
of  Miraflores.  At  his  death  it  was 
seen  that,  by  his  will,  he  had  intended 
founding  a  monastery.  Much  opposl- 
tion  was  offered  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  vow,  which  was  finally  carried 
out  by  his  son  Juan  II.,  who  granted 
the  grounds  and  palace  to  the  CarUiusian 
order  in  1442.  The  convent  then  built 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  (1452), 
and  the  present  one,  designed  by  Juan 
de  Colonia,  whom  Bishop  Cartagena  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  works  of  the 
cathedral,  was  continued  with  great 
activity  and  completed  by  Isabella, 
who,  at  the  death  of  Juan  de  Colonia, 
employed  his  sons  Simon  and  Matienzo. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  simple  yet  ele- 
gant, with  pointed  arched  windows,  anda 
few  transition  pinnacles  and  other  details. 
The  style  of  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior belongs  to  the  florid  Gothic,  with 
somewhat  of  the  plateresque.  The  ex- 
terior, with  its  worked-out  flying  but- 
tresses and  pinnades,  is  effective  from  a 
distance.  The  principal  fiifade  is  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
The  Inierwr  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, according  to  the  rule  observed  by 
the  Carthusian  order  in  all  its  churches. 
One  portion  is  allotted  to  the  monks,  the 
other  to  the  legos  (laity),  and  the  third 
to  the  people,  each  railed  in,  and  the  two 
first  with  choirs  and  stalls.  The  A  Uar 
was  designed  by  Gil  De  Siloe  and  Diego 
de  la  Cruz  ;  begun  in  1486,  finished  in 
1499.  It  was  ordered  by  Queen  Isabellai 
and  gilt  with  the  gold  brought  from 
America  after  the  second  journey  of 
Columbus.  It  1b  quadrangular  in  shape, 
and  crowned  by  a  circle  formed  of  saints, 
and  in  the  centre  are  aeenes  from  ''' 
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Passion.  Before  it  is  a  cnicifix,  of  little 
merit  Oyer  the  sagrario  is  a  Y irgin  in 
an  nm,  which,  being  placed  on  a  wheel, 
reyolres,  presenting  seven  scenes  of  the 
Scriptnie,  scnlpturod  upon  its  seven 
sides.  T?ie  Tombs  are  the  principal 
sight  in  the  convent,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  iinest  in  Europe.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  tomb  of  Juan 
II.,  and  that  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal. The  mausoleums  are  octagonal 
in  shape;  sixteen  lions,  two  at  each 
angle,  support  eight  escutcheons  bearing 
the  royal  arms  from  the  base ;  the  sides, 
upper  angles,  etc.,  are  crowded  with 
numerous  statuettes  under  filigree  cano- 
pies, open-worked  leaves,  and  fruit,  be- 
sides numberlessbirds  and  other  animals, 
and  the  whole  charmingly  composed 
and  executed  with  such  delicacy  of  de- 
tail and  abundance  of  subjects,  that  la 
vista  sepierde  amongst  all  that  intricacy. 
The  statues  are  in  a  recumbent  attitude. 
Observe  the  wonderful  workmanship  of 
the  cushions  and  robes,  as  well  as  the 
sitting  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  the  group  of  a  lion,  dog,  and  child 
at  the  queen's  feet  Close  to  these 
tombs,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  that 
of  their  son,  Don  Alfonso  (ob.  1470,  set. 
16),  who,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Isabella.  The  lufSsmte  is 
kneeling;  a  vine,  from  around  which 
children  are  hanging,  whilst  they  are 
plucking  the  grapes,  winds  in  festoons 
round  die  Grothic  arch  which  frames 
that  poetical  composition.  There  are 
also  numberless  specimens  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  fruit, 
branches,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  etc.,  all 
admirably  executed.  These  tombs, 
raised  by  Isabella  to  the  memory  of  her 
sires  and  brother,  were  designed  by  Gil 
de  Siloe,  who  b^gan  them  in  1489,  and 
finished  them  in  1493 ;  they  cost  602, 406 
maravedis.  The  stalls  in  the  first  choir, 
close  to  the  altar,  are  of  walnut,  and 
nted  only  with  leaf  ornaments. 


The  prior's  stall,  with  its  Gothic  canopy, 
is  fine ;  it  dates  from  1488,  and  is  the 
work  of  Martin  Sanchez.  The  second 
choir,  eoro  de  los  Ugos^  has  stalls  more 
elaborately  worked  and  bemeguete-like 
in  the  style  and  execution — (1568) — ^by 
Simon  Bueras.  The  reUMo  over  the 
high  altar  is  a  grand  composition,  with 
subjects  from  our  Saviour's  life  ;  at  the 
bottom,  on  each  side,  are  kneeling 
effigies  of  the  king  and  queen.  There 
is  a  crowd  of  su^'ects  and  figures  on 
either  side  of  the  tabernacle ;  above  this 
latter  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Yiigin ; 
and  above,  a  circle  formed  of  clustered 
angels.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine 
Crucifix,  surmounted  by  the  allegorical 
subject  of  the  Pelican,  vulning  her 
breast.  The  sculpture  is  excellent 
throughout,  and  does  credit  to  Maestro 
Gil  de  Siloe,  who  designed  it  (1496-99), 
and  executed  most  of  it,  the  rest  bdng 
the  work  of  Diego  de  la  Cruz.  The 
elaborate  r^a  is  by  Santillana.  The 
painted  glass  is  not  veiy  remarkable, 
though  expressly  made  in  and  brought 
from  Flanders  in  the  15th  century. 
The  burial-ground  is  truly  a  'champ  dn 
repos'^nay,  of  oblivion  and  ne^ect 
41 9  Carthusian  monks  lie  there  in  death 
as  they  lived,  humble  and  foigotten, 
without  a  name  or  a  date,  amongst  tiie 
weeds,  and  shaded  by  some  tall  and 
sombre  cypresses,  which  raise  up  their 
arrowy  and  motionless  spires  into  the 
blue  heavens.  All  is  calm  and  quiet 
there,  and  silence  is  only  interrupt^  by 
the  trickling  tear-like  drops  of  water 
from  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Weeds 
grow  thick  and  quick  around  graves  in 
Spain ;  in  that  land  of  sun  and  blue 
sky,  shadows  do  not  linger  long  over 
the  heart,  and  the  poor  dead  are  soon 
foigotten.  Visit  the  cells  and  adjoining 
gardens  and  workshops  of  the  monks. 
In  a  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  founder 
of  the  order,  St  Bruno,  by  Manuel  Perey- 
ra,  which  was  fonnerly  in  the  cathedral 
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Sem  JMto  de  Cardefia  is  a  conyent  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  Qaeen 
Suicha,  mother  of  the  Gothic  Theodoric. 
In  the  time  of  Alfonso  el  Gasto  (9th 
centmy),  the  Hoon,  during  one  of  their 
fonys,  razed  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
and  killed  200  monks  who  inhabited  it 
It  was  a  &Tonrite  conyent  with  the  Gid, 
and  at  his  dying  request  (1099),  his 
body  was  conyeyed  hither,  and  bmied 
before  the  high  altar,  together  with  his 
fttthinlJimena. 

Yi  San  Pedro  de  CardeSa 
Mando  qne  nii  cuerpo  Ueren,  etc 


The  empty  monument  now  stands  in  a 
small  aide-chapel ;  on  the  stone  pedestal 
are  placed  the  effigies  of  the  great  hero 
and  Jimena,  side  by  side  in  death  as 
they  had  liyed.  On  the  upper  part  ia 
an  inscription,  placed  by  order  of  Al- 
fonso the  Learned.  On  the  walls  are 
blazoned  the  escutcheons  of  the  Cid's 
relatiy  es  and  companions  in  arms.  But 
the  conyent  has  been  modernised ;  this 
yeiy  chapel  only  dates  from  1736,  and 
on  the  whole  we  do  not  adyise  tourists 
to  undergo  the  dreary  driye  across  wind- 
blown, rocky  downs  for  this  edifice,  of 
which  little  remains  of  former  days. 


CACERE8  (Estremadura). 


Ospital  of  proyinoe  of  same  name ; 
popi  18,466. 

Bontea  to — ^Ist,  from  Madrid  or  from 
Lisbon  to  M^rida ;  see  M4rida.  Dis- 
tance  about  34  i  miles.  A  small  diligence 
senrioe  runs  between  Herida  and  Gr- 
eens. The  principal  yillages  and  sites 
are  of  no  importance.  On  leaying  M^ 
lida,  a  Roman  aqueduct  repaired  and 
carrying  water  to  tiie  town  :  through  an 
uninteresting  tract  of  country,  reach 
the  miserable  hamlets  of  Alffueeu^  and 
its  stream  ;  skirt  the  Sierra  de  San 
hdro,  and  Casaa  de  Den  Anionio. 
Close  to  latter,  6  miles  distant,  lies  the 
town  of  Montanches,  celebrated  for  its 
hams,  jamones,  the  most  succulent  in 
Spain ;  along  with  those  of  the  Alpu- 
juras,  they  were  great  fayourites  with 
Charles  y.  during  his  *  Retire '  at  Yuste. 
Mnch  of  their  delicacy  was  then  as- 
cribed to  the  different  sorts  of  reptiles 
which  it  was  supposed  constituted  the 
ordinaiy  food  of  the  Montanches  pigs. 
Aooms  are  certainly  not  abundant  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Gross  the 
rivers  Afuela  and  Bio  Solar, 


2d.  From  Madrid  or  Lisbon  to  Bada* 
joz,  whence  by  galeras  or  riding — 

Badajoz  to  Cftceres,  14  leagues. 
(If  riding,  take  a  local  guide,  as  then 
you  cross  the  Puerto  de  Sancho 
Caballo,  whilst  by  galeras  that  of 
Clovin  is  traversed.) 

Badajoz  to  Roca 

Puebla  de  Ovando      . 

Okeres  ... 

In  a  long  day's  ride,  leagues  14 

A  league  after  leaving  Badajoz  the 
Ehora  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  then 
the  Ribera  de  Periquoitos  la  forded. 
The  other  rivers  which  the  traveller 
meets  are,  the  Ayuella,  2}  leagues  be- 
fore arriving  at  C&ceres,  and  the  Salar, 
half-a-league.     The  Ribera  del  Saltillo 
has  to  be  forded  near  Puebla  de  Ovando, 
a  village  of  871  inhabitants,  also  called 
El  Zangano,  which  name  would  reflect 
no  flattering  credit  on  the  inhabitants. 
8d.  By  Trujillo,    Madrid  to  Tny  illo. 
Trujillo  to  Venta  de  Masilla,  leagues      3 
Qiceres  .5 

8 
Across  hills  planted  with  oaks  ;  the 
ziyers  Magnsca  and  Tameja  are  cros?^ ' 
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Beached  by  galena  or  riding.  In  both 
toturs  take  a  local  guide,  and  attend  to 
the  provender. 

4tiL  Yrom  Madrid.  By  the  recently 
opened  Tagos  Railroad — Madrid  to 
Navalmoral,  by  Torrijos  and  Talavera 
de  la  Reina,  204  kil  ;  2  trains  a  day ; 
7  hrs.  by  nudl  train ;  fares,  1st  cL,  25 
pesetas  50c. ;  2dcl.,  19p.  15c. ;  Legan^, 
a  large  lunatic  asylnm  ;  Tonrijoa,  2000 
inhab.  in  a  damp  and  fever-stricken  dis- 
trict A  Palace  of  Altamira  contains 
some  fine  mndejar  arteyonado  ceilings 
Talavera  de  la  Beina,  Inn:  Posada 
de  las  Pijorras,  pop.  7600.  This,  the 
Roman  Tala-Briga,  is  now  a  decayed 
city  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  for  it  is 
charmingly  situated  on  the  Tagus,  which 
waters  its  verdnrons  vega  and  beai^tifol 
gardens  and  orchards.  There  are  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  dicomvallation  ; 
of  the  Moorish  fortifications,  The  Torres 
Albarrouaa,  built  10th  cent,  and  of  a 
Pagan  temple,  etc.  An  indifferent 
Gothic  Cfh,  of  Sta.  Ma.  la  Mayor ;  a 
mnch  rained  bridge  of  15th  cent,  bnilt 
by  Card.  Mendoza ;  acharming  Alameda, 
and  a  Dominican  Convent  with  some 
fine  tombs.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  Madrid  road,  was 
fought,  27th  and  28th  July  1809,  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Talavera,  between  the 
French  under  Marshals  Victor,  Jourdan, 
and  King  Joseph,  and  the  Anglo-Span- 
ish army,  under  the  great  duke's  per- 
sonal command.  The  French  finally 
abandoned  the  field,  losing  20  cannon, 
and  10,000  killed  and  wounded. 
Oropesa,  pop.  1880,  a  small  and  most 
decayed  little  town  crowning  an  ilex 
and  oHve-clad  hilL  A  dilapidated 
palace  and  castle,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  de  Frias.  NavaJmoral,  pop.  3000. 
Here  the  diligence  awaits  the  traveller ; 
the  rest  of  the  railroad  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  diligence  crosses  ^Z^Tiarois, 
pop.  500,  near  which  the  Tagus  is 
^^roseed.    This  little  town  gave  a  title 


to  Lord  Hill,  who,  May  18, 1812, '  ooii- 
ducted  here  with  consunmiate  ability  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  which  consisted  ia 
forcing  the  defile  of  La  Cueva,  cutting 
off  Soult  from  Marmont,  thus  preparing 
the  victory  of  Salamanca. 

At  Jaraioejo  cross  the  river  Almonte 
and  reach  TmjiUo,  Pop.  4B0O.  Tim 
Parador.  This,  the  Turris  Julia,  be- 
cause said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julius  Ceesar,  is  built  upon  a  granite 
hill,  and  is  divided  into  the  castle 
quarter,  the  old  dty,  and  the  town 
proper.  The  chief  curiosities  are:— 
the  Arch  of  Santiago,  the  Ch.  of  Sa.  Ma. 
La  Mayor,  the  picturesque  Plaza,  Ch. 
of  San  Martin,  Ch.  and  tombs  of  Sa.  Ma. 
del  Concepdon,  the  houses  of  Duke  de 
San  Carlos,  and  C-del  Puerto.  Cross 
the  Rio  Tameja  and  reach  Cioeres, 
which  is  274  miles  from  NavalmoraL 

Caceres. — Inns— most  indifferent- 
Posada  Nueva  and  that  of  Los  Cabal- 
leros.  The  climate  is  excellent ;  the  air 
pure  and  soft  The  winter  is  scarcely 
felt,  and  lasts  but  a  few  weeks ;  the 
mortality  ia  1. 81.  The  country  around 
is  the  most  fertile  in  the  provinceL 
The  older  portion  of  Caceres  occupies 
the  summit  of  the  height  on  which  the 
town  is  placed,  and  is  flanked  by  old 
quaint  massive  walls  with  evbos  and  five 
gates,  of  which  latter  that  of  La  EtUUa 
is  the  most  interesting.  The  newer 
portion  is  built  around  tiie  former,  but 
slopes  down  to  the  plain,  which  is  -wur 
teredbythe'caiM^aZofo'ifarca  Though 
abounding  with  wine,  com,  fruit,  and 
delicious  hams  and  bacon,  and  rich 
succulent  sausages  of  all  kinds  (which 
we  recommend  to  the  gastronomic 
tourist),  Cdoeres,  from  its  out-of-the 
way  situation  and  want  of  roads,  lies  in 
an  ignored  nook  of  Estremadura,  and 
is  didl,  lifeless,  dirty,  and  sombre.  The 
antiquary  and  artist  will  nevertheless 
not  lack  subjects  worthy  of  attention, 
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pen,  and  pencil ;  not  so  much  from  any 
paiticolar  edifice,  as  for  *Proat*-blt 
nooks  and  comers,  and  private  houses, 
all  well  presenred  and  strongly  charac- 
terised, helonging  to  the  feadial  timAw^ 
and  hearing  prond  armorials.  Do  not 
fail  to  Tisit  the  Keletaa,  the  Moorish 
Alcazar ;  the  houses  of  the  Buque  de 
Abiantes,  Conde  de  la  Torre,  de  los  Gol- 
fine8»delo6Carbajalea,etc.  ThepUzais 
decorated  with  a  Boman  Ceres  and  a  Di- 
ana (Ihe  head  is  modem).  There  are,  be- 
sides, Uie  Bishop's  Palace ;  the  Gothic 
diurcki^Sania  Maria^  rebnilt in  1556, 
where  notice  the  retablo  of  that  period 
andtheaepnlchresoftheFigiieroas,  Pare- 
dea,  etc;  San  Mateo,  intheupper  or  older 
town,  close  to  house  de  losYeletas,  and 
the  work  of  Pedro  de  Ezquerra  (its 
tower  and  tombs) ;  and  in  Santiago  a 
fine  rga  (1568).  The  bull-ring,  all  of 
granite,  uid  aitaated  N.  W.  of  the  town, 
is  a  magnificent  bnilding  mii  generia. 
There  are  antiquities  constantly  dog 
np  and  reboried  in  the  '  Dehesa  de  los 
Arrogatos'  3  leagues  o£  Cdceres  was 
founded,  74  B.C.,  by  Q.'  C.  Metellus, 
and  named  by  him  Castra  Caesaris, 
whence  its  present  name  is  derived. 

Excursion  to  Alcantara. — ^A  6  hrs.' 
ride,  amid  wild  oaks  and  dehesas,  by 
Brozaa 

AloAntanL— Pop.  4000.  On  a  rocky 
height  over  the  Tagus,  and  girdled  by 
waUs  6  m^t  high  and  2  m&t  wide.  Al- 
Kantaridi  (the  bridge  in  Arab.)  was  the 
XoHn  CcBMirea  of  the  Romans,  and 
belonged  subsequently  to  the  military 
order  of  Alcdntaia,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  CSastile,  in 
1212.  Tisit  the  Convent  of  Saai  Benito, 
built  in  1506,  and  enlaiged  and  em- 
beflidttd  by  Philip  II.  Observe,  over 
and  above  the  collateral  altar,  some 
fine  pictores  by  Morales,  who  must  be 
**»died  in  Estremadura,  his  native  land. 
Alsonodcethe  sepulchres  of  the  knights, 
^cloisters,  etc.   The  great  lion  here  is 


the  Bridge^  a  wonderful  work  built  for 
Tngan,  a.d.  105,  by  the  architect  Caius 
Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  near  it 
It  was  repaired  by  that  other  great  em- 
peror, Charles  Y.,  in  154S.  It  consists 
of  six  arches,  varying  in  sise,  and  is 
entirely  built  with  blocks  of  granite, 
without  cement ;  the  widest  srches  in 
the  centre  have  a  span  of  110  ft. ;  the 
length  is  670  fL  ;  the  height  210  ft 
There  is  a  tower  in  the  middle  some  13 
mH.  high.  The  second  arch  on  the 
right  bulk  was  blown  up  in  1819  by 
CoL  Mayne^  was  repaired  in  1812  by 
CoL  Sturgeon,  and  destroyed  a  second 
time  in  1886 ;  it  has  never  been  repaired 
since,  and  the  river  is  crossed  in  a  ferry* 
boat»  and  this  near  and  mider  one  of 
the  grandest  engineering  works  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  which  it  is  a  na* 
tional  duty  to  preserve  as  a  monument, 
and  a  government's  obligation  to  make 
available.  A  decent  CasA  de  huespedes, 
kept  by  Don  Cisto  Pefia,  near  the  Plaza 
de  Toros,  and  a  tolerable  poeada,  Nueva 
de  la  Yiuda. 

Excursion  to  Flasencla,  82  leagues, 
can  be  made.    (See  FUuencia.) 


IHturary, 


Leagues. 


C&ceres  to  Malpartida 

Brxnas    .... 

4^ 

Alctotara  (sleep) 

Alc^taia  to  Ganovillas 

Carnaveral      . 

a 

Coria  (sleep)   . 

4^ 

Plasencia 

9 

Biding ;  take  a  local  goide  and  pro- 
vender. Interesting  only  to  artists  and 
ecclesiologists. 

Arroyo  del  Puerco, — Posada  de  la 
Cacerana.  In  the  parish  church  are, 
or  were  till  but  very  recently,  sixteen 
very  fine  authentic  and  undefiled  pic- 
tures by  Morales.  The  subjects  are^ 
ChiiBt  in   the  (Sarden,   Bearing  the 
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Croes,  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
CKriBt  in  Limbo,  St.  John,  Sayiour 
Bound,  Descent,  Bniial,  ChriBt  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Adoration  of 
Kings,  Circomeision,  Ascension,  Peu- 
tecoet,  Saviour  with  the  Reed,  St 
Jerome. 

Alcdntafn,'-  Fid$  p.  89. 

Corto.— Posada  Nueva,  in  CaUe  de 
los  Mozgas.  Pop.  2500.  Is  the  Roman 
Caurium,  of  which  the  walls  still  sub- 
sirt,  and  are  interesting ;  they  are  80  ft. 
high  and  19  ft  thick  on  an  average. 
Visit  the  Paredon,  the  Aqueduct,  Torre 
de  San  Francisco,  the  Gothic  Gatiiedial 
of  granite,  with  a  fine  plateresque  en- 
trance and  quaintly  carved  stalls,  dat- 
ing 1489,  and  tombe  of  Bishop  Oalarza, 
Prescamo^  Dofia  Catalina,  Diaz,  etc., 
most  of  them  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  and  end  of  the  15th. 

Flaseneia.~Inns :  Posada  de  las  tres 
Puertas  and  Parador  Nuevo.  6000  in- 
habitants, bishop's  see  as  well  as  Coria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jerte  and  in  the 
prov.  of  Cdceres.  The  town  is  hooped 
in  by  a  massive  wall,  built  in  1197  by 
Alfonso  VIII.  of  CastQe,  and  strength- 
ened by  sixty-eight  cubo  towers  and 
with  six  gates,  all  most  picturesque, 
and  excellent  specimens  of  medieval 
Castilian  military  engineering.  Besides, 
on  the  N.K  side,  and  overlooking  the 
rest,  rose  a  strongly-built  fortress,  of 
which  the  ruins  subsist.  The  flint- 
made  streets  are  straight,  and  the 
hoases  of  the  earlier  periods  are  worth 
a  visit,  especially  that  of  Marques  de 
Miravel.  Observe  the  grand  staircase, 
the  pillars  and  statues;  that  of  the 
Marques  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Paniagua 
(literally,  bread  and  water),  with  a  fine 
balcony.  The  principal  sight  is  the 
Cathedml.  It  was  built  in  1498,  and 
belongs  to  the  florid  Gothic ;  but  has 
been  modernised  and  altered  in  several 
portions,  while  other  parts  have  re- 
mained unfinished.  Obeerve  the  fine  S. 


entrance,  the  plateresque  door,  '  Puerta 
del  Enlosado;'  the  interior  is  some- 
what disfigured  by  the  over-sized  pil-  ' 
lars  which  support  the  roof   of   the  I 
central  aisle ;  notice  more  especially  the  , 
colossal  and  fine  reja  del  coro,   6  ft 
high  (1664),  by  Celma ;  the  finely-carved 
Tedesque  stalls  by  Aleman  ;  the  retablo 
of  the  high  altar,   a  masterpiece  of 
Qregorio  Hernandez  (1626),  four  lai^ 
pictures  by  Ricci ;  the  plateresque  se- 
pulchres <k  Bishop  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
others. 

Besides  the  cathedral  may  be  visited 
the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  with  a  fine 
tomb  of  Bishop  Pedro  de  Carvigal ;  San 
Ildefonso  for  the  tomb  of  Cristobal  de 
Villalba ;  the  Chureh  of  San  Vicente 
for  another  of  Martin  Nieto  (1597),  etc. 
Prout-bits  that  will  tempt  the  sketcher 
sre  not  wanting  about  the  cathedral, 
bishop's  palace,  etc.  Antiquaries  will 
study  and  trace  from  what  remains  the 
beautiful  Roman  Via  Lata,  going  from 
M^rida  to  Salamanca,  which  is  more- 
strongly  marked  on  nearing  Merida 
and  tibe  diarca,  where  still  subsist  the 
military  columns,  7  ft.  high,  generally 
well  preserved. 

Excurnem  to  Convent  of  Kitf/!r. —TrmveUeis 
desirous  of  viadng  this  out-of-the-way  conv«ni, 
the  site  of  the  refuge  and  death  of  Charies  V., 
will  do  well  to  obtain  beforehand  infonnatioa 
respecting  the  administrador  of  EI  Monasteno 
de  San  G«ronimo  de  Yuste,  at  Oiacos,  as 
changes  are  now  taking  place  in  the  lesaeeship 
of  the  convent,  which  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  is 
undergoing  repairs.  Yuste  lies  some  8  leagues 
from  Plasenda,  across  the  Xerte,  the  Calxones 
hill,  the  charming  valley  of  Vera,  to  pictur- 
esque Pasaron.  Soon  after  the  latter  has  been 
left,  the  Hieronymite  Convent  appears  a  little 
above  the  Magdalena  £um,  and  near  the  small 
stream  of  the  Yuste.  Visit  the  Nogal  Grande, 
a  large  walnut-tree,  under  which  Charles  used 
to  sit ;  his  bedroom,  where  once  hung  Titian's 
Gloria,  now  at  the  Madrid  Gallery,  Na  753. 
In  the  chapel  observe  the  finely-carved  silleria 
by  Mateo  Aleman;  visit  likewise  the  Plaxa 
del  Palacio,  the  sun-dial  erected  by  Juanelo 
Tuiriana,   the  pleasure-grounds— sadty  iw- 
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fleeted— and  its  Cenador  de  Belem.  The 
conwnt  was  sacked  and  almost  destroyed  by 
Soalfs  sobUen;  and  the  brutal  peasants  of 
CoacoSy  the  constant  enemies  of  the  convent 
even  dnrins  Chaxles's  life,  have  done  the  rest. 
In  the  i^dnity  of  Yoste  game  abounds,  such 
as  deer,  roebuck,  wikl  boan,  cabras  montesas 
(rhamoisX  >nd  wolves.  There  is  also  some  ex- 
cellent SAoDg  about  the  Xerte,  Yuste,  etc. 

From  or  to  Salamanca,  42  leagues  I17 
Cindad  Rodriga    (See  Salamanca,) 

Booka  of  iZ^«rvn6&  — 'Historia  de 
Caceres  con.  ana  PriTilegioa,'  by  UUoa 
7  Golfin,  MS.  in  Acad.  Hist  (D.  49), 
the  beat  work  written  on  this  city. 

AlcAniara. — '  Deacripcion  de  la  son- 
tnoaa  jcelebre  Puentede  Alcdntara ; '  4to, 
MS.,  BTbL  Nacionale  (yoI.  159,  foL  96). 

TuaU. — ^1.   'Fnndacion  del  Monas- 


terio  de  Ynste,'  by  Hernando  del  Cor- 
ral* MS.  of  the  16th  centozy,  BibL  of 
Eecorial  (L.  j.  13,  fol.  25),  and  Signon- 
za'a  '  Hist,  of  the  Order  of  St  Jerome,' 
2  Yols.,  i.,  p.  29. 

2.  And  for  details  on  the  life  of 
Charles  Y.  at  Ynste,  see  '  History  of  the 
Order  of  St  Jerome,'  by  Signenza,  voL 
i.,  p.  36;  'Cloister  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  '^.,'  by  Stirling,  1852, 
etc. ;  Seftor  Tomas  Gonzalez's  important 
work,  *  Retiro,'  etc,  extracted  from  do. 
coments  at  Simancas,  and  M.  Miffnet's 
'Charles  Qnint'  etc,  the  last  edition 
(1862),  in  which  we  have  remarked 
yeiy  interesting  new  docnments,  not 
comprised  in  the  former  editions ;  San- 
doval's 'Hist' etc. 


CADIZ. 


Capital  of  province  of  the  same  name ; 
bishop's  see ;  trading  and  militaiy  sea- 
port   Pop.  (1861)  71,621. 

Boutes  and  OonTeyanoes.  —  1st, 
From  Madrid,  by  rail  thronghout,  cros- 
sing Cordova,  Seville,  and  Jerez  ;  dis- 
tance, 726  kil ;  time,  24  hoars.  Fares, 
Istd.,  822r.  26c;  2d  cL,  245r.  25c 
From  Madrid  to  Alcazar,  the  Alicante 
Hallway  is  followed.  At  Alcazar  change 
earriages.  A  buffet  Madrid  to  Cor- 
<ioTa,  15(  honrs ;  Cordova  to  Seville, 
^  hours ;  Seville  to  Cadiz,  4}  honrs. 
Boffet  at  Cordova.  For  description  of 
nnite  see  AHcante,  Cordova,  etc 

2d,  From  SevOU.  A.  By  rail,  5^ 
boon ;  distance,  153  kiL  For  details 
Ke  Seville  and  Jerez. 

B.  By  the  river ;  offices,  Salmon, 
Calle  Kueva,  7.  Time,  64  to  7  hours  ; 
Ke  Seiille  (seldom  adopted). 

3d,  From  Ccrdova,  9  hours;  one 
tram ;  distance,  286  kiL  Fares,  Ist 
d.,  112r.  70c  ;  2d  d.,  84r.  94c ;  8d 
dt  51r.  61    For  details  see  Cordova, 


4th,  From  Malaga.  A.  By  sea.  The 
Lopez  steamers  leave  11th  and  26  th  of 
every  month,  and  arrive  12th  and  27th 
in  the  morning.  Time,  15  hours.  Fares, 
Ist  cL,  150r. ;  2d  cL,  lOOr. ;  3d  d.,  50r. 
B.  By  land.  By  rail,  aa  far  as  ZaiZMto, 
3  hours  ;  whence,  riding  or  walking, 
by  Omna  to  railway  station  of  Moron  ; 
distance,  about  6  miles.  At  Moron 
take  up-rail  to  Utrera,  1  hour.  Fares, 
19r.  75c.  ;  on  the  Seville  to  Cadiz  line 
Utrera  to  Cadiz,  4^  hours.  Also,  by 
rail  to  Montilla,  whence,  by  walking, 
24  miles  to  Riega,  take  up  at  latter ; 
take  the  railway  diL  to  Carmona,  or 
walk,  whence  by  raU  to  Seville  and 
Cadiz. 

5th,  From  Lisbon,  leave  on  8th,  18th, 
and  28th  of  every  month,  by  the  St 
Nazaire  Company^s  packets,  at  8  a.m. 
Fares,  1st  cl.,  360r.  ;  2d  cl.,  240r.; 
3d  cl.,  120r.  The  same  leave  Cadiz  for 
Lisbon  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of 
each  month,  at  4  p.m.  i\r.^.— Infor- 
mation advisable  respecting   gtifl?«»- 
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Unas  for  ships  coming  from  Havre  I17 
lisbon. 

6th,  "From  Alieawte.  Lopez's  steamers 
leave  on  9th  and  24th  of  every  month, 
touch  at  Malaga,  and  arrive  12th  and 
27th,  in  the  morning.  Fares,  1st  cl., 
880r.;  2d  cL,  260r. ;  8d  cL,  ISOr.; 
Time,  80  honrs. 

Cadiz  and  Barcelona  are  the  two 
most  important  ports  in  Spain,  and  the 
points  of  departure  and  centres  of  com- 
munication for  vessels  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  Puerto  Rico  and  ffcwannah, — ^The 
Royal  Hail  Transatlantic  steamers  of 
Lopez  &  Company  leave  on  the  15th 
and  80th  of  every  month.  Fares,  1st 
cl.,  180  dols.;  2d  cL,  120  dols.,  to  Ha- 
vannah  ;  and  Ist  cL,  150  dols. ;  2d 
cL,  100  dols.,  to  Puerto  Rico.  To 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
and  Liverpool,  every  15  days  by  the 
steamer  'Baron  Hambro*  and  the  *Celt.* 
Office,  Cliarles  Harrison  Younger,  Calls 
del  Norte,  2 ;  and  by  the  English 
steamers  'De  Brus'  and  'Rokeby.' 
Offices  here,  Calle  Columela,  86.  To 
Manila,  Malta,  Suez,  India,  China,  and 
vice  versd  to  Southampton.  To  first  in 
45  days,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  122  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  London ;  leave  South- 
ampton on  the  4th  of  every  month  ;  on 
the  9th  touch  at  Gibraltar,  to  which 
port  Cadiz  travellers  must  resort,  but 
can  take  their  tickets  at  the  Cadiz  office, 
Plaza  de  las  Nieves,  8  ;  Don  Antonio 
de  Zulueta.  To  and  from  Liverpool, 
plying  between  it  and  Barcelona,  touch- 
ing at  the  ports  of  Gallicia.  English 
steamers  des]mtched  by  Sefior  Joaquin 
del  Cavilla,  Calle  Columela,  86 ;  the 
large  steamers  'Peninsula,'  'Britannia,' 
'Cadiz,'  and  'London,'  leave  once 
a-week.  Same  office.  Lewoe  from  and 
to  London  once  a-week,  touching  at 
Gibraltar  only  on  coming  and  on  going 
at  the  principal  Gallician  ports  (Vigo, 


Ferrol,  etc)  The  South  American 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company 
leave  Liverpool  on  the  11th  and  21st  of 
every  month  for  Lisbon  and  Cadiz ;  to 
the  latter  £10  and  £8. 

From  CfibraUar  to  Cadiz. — The  large 
steamers  (the  'London,'  1300  tons)  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Steam- 
ship Company,  once  a-week.  Time, 
8  hours.  Fares,  1st  cL,  £1 ;  2d  cL, 
12s.  The  French  St  Nazaire  steamers 
leave  on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of 
every  month,  the  two  first  at  8  A.M. 
and  the  latter  at  5  f.u.  Fares,  1st  cL, 
90r.;  2d  cL,  60r.;  8d  cl.,  40r. 

6th.  From  Jerez.    See  that  name. 

7th.  From  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz.  ^X. 
By  Sea.— 6  hours  to  7^  honrs,  by  St 
Nazaire  steamers,  on  9th,  19th,  and 
29th ;  the  two  former  leave  at  8  a.m. 
and  the  latter  at  5  p.m.  Fares,  1st  cl., 
90r.;  2d  cl.,  60r.;  8d  cL,  40r.  There 
are  also  excellent  Spaidsh  steamers 
plying  occasionally  between  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz,  and  vice  varad;  and  English, 
all  duly  advertised  in  local  papers,  leave 
for  Gibraltar  on  2d,  12th,  and  2l6t 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  trip  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  after  crossing  the 
Straits,  which  bad  sailors  will  not 
relish,  the  coast  of  Spain  is  scarcely  lost 
fflght  of,  whilst  the  African  shores  rise 
in  the  distance.  On  the  left,  we  soon 
make  out  Tarifa  and  its  white-washed 
houses  ;  the  Punta  de  la  Paloma ;  Cape 
Trafalgar,  dear  to  every  English  heart 
as  the  scene  of  Nelson's  immortal  vic- 
tory, October  21, 1805.  (See  B.)  Conil 
and  Isla  de  San  Fernando  are  passed 
by,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cadiz 
entered,  the  city  lying  to  the  right, 
Rota»  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  etc,  to  the 
left.  Boats,  a  tariff;  see  Fort  of 
Cadiz.  The  fast  Spanish  steamer 
'Sevilla'  plies  between  Seville,  Sanlu- 
car,  Cadiz,  Tarifa,  Algeciraa,  and  Gib- 
raltar, once  a-week.  Offices  at  Cadiz, 
Calle  de  Halcon,  2. 
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B.  StF  LuadL  Two  routes;  one 
Algeciras  and  Tarila,  the  other  leares  these  on 
the  left,  and  cntsacms  Los  Barrios,  Casa  Vteja, 
Medina  Sidonia.  The  first  oontinoes  along  die 
sea-coast,  and  is  practicable  only  during  some 
seasons.  It  traTenes  Tariia  and  TrafiJgar, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  when  ladies  are  in  the 
case.  The  second  b  shorter,  inlder,  and  crosses 
a  woody  portion  of  country.* 

FtTtt  JttH€TttTy. 

Gibraltar  to  Algedxas 

Tariia 

VentadeTatbilla 

Venta  de  Vejer 

Quclana    . 

Cadiz 


Miles. 


z6 
z6 


«3 

80 
The  ride  to  Tarifa  ts  9  to  zo  hrs.  Leave  San 
Roque  to  the  right,  follow  the  sands  and  bay. 
Algecirtu, — ^Pop.  x8,ax6  inhab.,  prov.  of  Cadiz. 
This  Portos  Albus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Erin, 
the  Green  IsloHd  (Jeziratu-I-Khadri),  of  the 
Moor,  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  to  the 
Isla  Verde,  also  caDed  de  las  Palomas,  was 
•troogly  fortified  by  the  Moors,  and  suffered 
several  si^es,  until  it  was  taken  in  2344  by  Al- 
fonso XI.  The  capture  was  considered  of  great 
importance,  and  the  see  of  Cadiz  was  removed 
here  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.,  the  bishops  being 
henceforth,  and  still,  '  of  Cadiz  and  Algeciras,' 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  were  styled  '  Reyes  del 
Algedra.'  It  was  retaken  Z379  by  Mahomet 
II.  of  Granada,  and  destroyed,  not  to  be  rebuilt 
before  z7<So^  under  Charles  III.,  as  a  watch- 
tower  to  spy  the  doings  tUph^ida  A  Unon.  The 
torwn  is  straggling,  the  streets  dirty  and  silent ; 
the  booses  with  low  balconies  and  rejas  closely 
latticed,  jalousies  indeed,  worthy  of  the  former 
MoOTand  irritable  hidalgos.  The  port  might 
^  made  escceUent ;  but  alas  !  altoough  facing 
GtbcaJtar,  where  all  is  trade,  activity,  order,  azid 
improvement,  there  are  here  neidier  moles, 
quays,  nor  works  of  defence,  for  the  pasteboard 
£^  and  few  guns  which  we  see  are  only  a  use- 
less show.  There  is  a  PUua,  with  a  paltry 
natue  of  rm^»%nm.^  field-manhal  and  Duke  of 
Baylen,  a  small  theatre,  some  banacks,  and  an 
ifidifferent  chorch.  Algeciras  might  become, 
finm  its  atuation,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
ports  in  Spain ;  there  is  some  trade  with  Africa 
and  the  ports  on  the  coast,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports averaging  some  £60fCoo  aimuaUy.  The 
oranges  of  Algedzas  are  exquisite,  and  next  to 
them  the  greatest  attraction  here  is  the  fair  sex, 
who  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty : 

EHe  esc  jaune  comme  une  orange, 
EOe  est  vive  comme  un  dseau. 

A,diMiturt, 


There  is  a  decent  inn  near  the  beach,  '  La 
Fonda  Francesa.'  The  road  between  this  and 
Tarifa  is  wild  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  hiUs 
the  view  sweeps  over  the  bay,  to  the  proud  and 
nugestic  PeMam  tU  Gibraltar,  the  cork-tree 
forest  (alcoinoques),  the  boiling  Guadalmacil 
rushing  through  and  lighting  it  up  with  flashes 
of  sunlit  water  on  the  left,  and  before  us,  and 
to  the  right,  the  ocean,  nnfuriing  its  wide  tran- 
quil sheet  of  water  between  Africa  and  Europe, 
like  an  illuminated,  gilt-edged  page,  bearing 
some  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  man :  for  these 
shores  have  witnessed  the  battles  of  Munda  and 
Thdalgar,  also  the  landing  of  the  Berber,  the 
merchants  cX  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  departure  of 
Columbus,  foreshadowing  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

TarlflL— Pop.  zz,863  inhab.,  W.  of  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar,  is  the  most  Moorish-looking  town 
in  all  Spain.  The  women  are  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  beauty.  They  wear  the  man- 
tilla, as  the  Egyptians  the  fob  and  Kh&barAk, 
—and,  at  Lima,  the  tapadas,  that  is  leaving 
only  one  eye  discovered,  of  which  each  flash  is 
a  puSalada  from  which  few  are  said  to  recover. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  then  called  Cariama  and  TarUsia;  it  be- 
came a  Greek  colony,  and  was  raised  to  a  ColO' 
nia  LiierHfta  by  the  Romans,  being  colonised 
by  4000  sons  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish 
women,  not  their  wives,  and  called  yuUa  Tra- 
dueta.  It  obtained  its  present  name  from 
Tarif-Ben-Malik,  the  first  Berber  sheikh  who 
landed  in  Spain.  After  a  long  siege  it  was  cap- 
tured, Z99a,  by  Sancho  IV.  Alfonso  Perez  de 
Guzman,  an  ancestor  of  the  Empress  Etigtfnie, 
was  entrusted  with  its  defence.  It  was  besieged 
by  the  Moors,  aided  by  the  treacherous  Infante 
Don  Juan,  who,  to  cause  Don  Alfonso  to  sur- 
render, brotts^t  the  bitter's  son  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  his  father 
did  not  give  up  the  city ;  seeing  which  Don 
Alfonso,  according  to  the  old  ballad— 

'  Luego  tomando  el  cuchiUo, 
Por  cima  el  muro  lo  ha  echado. 
Junto  cayd  del  real 
De  que  Tarifa  es  cercado, 
D^o :  '  Matadlo  con  esta, 
Sulo  habeis  determinado. 
Que  mas  quiero  hoiua  sin  hijo. 
Que  hijo  con  mi  honor  manchado.' 

The  son  was  put  to  death,  but  the  Moon  retired, 
and  Tarifa  was  saved.  But  the  story,  as  ob- 
tianed  from  the  '  Ilustiaciones  de  la  Casa  de 
Niebla'  of  Barrantes  Maldonado(Bibliot  Acad. 
Hist  of  Madrid),  and  other  authentic  sources, 
reconciles  us  with  the  fether's  heroism.  Th« 
celebrated    battle   of    El  Saladc,    between 
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the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  against 
the  Moors,  took  place  under  its  walls.  Its 
old  walls  and  gates,  and  twenty^ix  towers, 
its  narrow  winding  streets,  low  houses,  balconies 
fuU  of  flower-vases,  are  all  Oriental,  novel,  and 
picturesque.  The  Guaman  Castle  will  tempt 
the  sketcher. 

The  panorama  from  the  Tower  of  PtMa  d*l 
Ciervo  is  among  the  grandest  in  Spain.  Africa 
lies  ORXMite,  Tangier  a  little  to  the  right,  Tarifa 
comes  out  into  the  open  sea  on  the  left,  at  a 
distance,  and  the  headland  yonder  to  the  right 
is  Cape  Trafalgar.  After  crossing  Venta  de 
Taivilla,  a  mile  inland  is  the  Lagutta  de 
Janda, 

Here  the  Berbers  first  met  the  disorganised 
armies  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  July 
19,  7X1 ;  the  action  not  being  decided  till  the 
a6th,  on  the  Guadalete,  near  Jeres.  After 
crossing  Vejer,  the  Moorish  Btkktr,  which  re- 
tains all  its  African  character  and  comforts,  the 
scenery  becomes  monotonous  and  dreary.  We 
come  in  sight  of  the  Cabo  de  Traialgar  (7«in|/t 
«l'gkdr,  the  promontory  of  the  cave),  and  Pro- 
ffOHiortumyMmmuoithitRaauu.  In  these 
waters  took  place,  Oct.  ai,  1805,  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-seven  small  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  encountered  the  French  fleet  under 
Villeneuve  and  the  Spanish  under  Gravina,  both 
rf  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates. 
The  secret  of  the  victory  lay  in  Nelson's  novel 
manoeuvring,  an  inspiration  of  genius.  He 
divid«i  his  fleet  into  two  compact  columns,  so 
as  to  bear  at  once  on  the  same  point  of  resistance. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  breaking  the  line  of  battle 
ofVill^euve,  who.  as  weU  as  Gravina,  had  scat- 
^  .u  ■^%«>^ting  them  too  much  from 
each  other  The  fighting  on  all  sides  was  most 
A^  \  Nelson  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
lll^  !L  ""  *?*'  receiving  his  wound,  but 
deathbed,  Gravina  (who  died  shoitly  after  from 
^iZ  M**?  "^^^P'-  F^^Mowcsthathe  w«ig^g 
^virTr^tS:'"^' '«-^^— '^-worfi hi 

arT^IJ^^l'^v".'^^'^-  SeeNo.aItiner- 
>^.^     ^^  at  Vejer;  a  decent  inn  near  the 
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Chdclaoa 


Leagues. 
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It  has  been  performed  in  one  looff  daty.  trot- 
ting part  of  the  journey,  but  can  be  easQy  ridden 
in  two.  sleeping  at  Caaavieja.  Leave  Gibral- 
tar at  7.30 :  if  much  luggage,  send  pack-hone 
earlier  to  Spanish  custom-house  with  Iceys.  to 
avoid  delay.  Follow  the  beach ;  avoid  San 
Roque,  leave  Algedras  to  the  left,  axui  make 
for  Rio  Guadarranque,  along  a  tramway  con- 
structed to  carry  timber  to  the  arsenal  of  Car- 
racas  from  the  Sierra  de  Ahnoraynia.  By  za 
at  noon  get  to  Venta  and  stream  de  la.  Polvor- 
*A»^  which  is  good  4!  leagues  from  Gibraltar. 
Lunch  in  the  wood  or  at  the  tidy  little  Venta, 
and  get  in  between  five  and  six  to  the  Gil  Bias 
sort  of  inn  at  Casaviej  a,  on  the  Barbate.  Around 
this  hamlet  there  is  excellent  shooting;,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  often  "visit  vl. 
Leave  next  morning  at  eight ;  Vejer  is  seen  in 
the  distance  to  the  left,  which  is  not  wortb  visit- 
ing, and  about  xz.30  to  za  a.x.  get  to  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  Medina  Sidonia  rises  ;  i  hr. 
to  ascend.  This  old  town,  the  Asido  of  the 
Romans,  and  Medinatru  SchidtieutA,  the  city 
of  Sidon,  or  Phoenician  Asidon,-was  a  stronghold 
during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians, and  the  court  of  the  puissant  dukes  of  the 
same  name  (now  better  known  as  Marqueses  de 
VtllafrancaX  one  of  whom  commanded  tbe  In- 
vincible Armada.  The  ruins  of  iu  Castle  de  la 
Mota  are  associated  with  early  amorous  Span- 
ish ballads.  Here  was  confined  the  iatvourite 
of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  here  also  Pedro  el  Cruel 
shut  up  the  fair  and  ill-CaUed  Blanche  de  Bour^ 
bon. 

But,  except  for  its  picturesque,  airy  tttuatioo, 
we  do  not  advise  travellers  to  visit  it.  Its 
churches  are  clumsy,  its  streets  narrow,  steq», 
and  dirty.  Ladies  may  be,  perhaps,  g:lad  to 
know  that  they  nuty  leave  thnr  horses  bexe,  if 
they  choose,  and  take  a  calesa  on  springs,  and 
a  small  dil.  leaves  also  for  La  Isia  (office,  Calie 
San  Juan),  daily  in  summer,  and  in  winter  only 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
road  is  excellent  to  Chidana.  From  Medina  to 
La  Isla,  4  hrs. 

Ckictana. — 9004  inhab. ;  an  old  Phoenician 
town,  conquered  from  the  Moors  by  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  195Z,  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso  Peres  de 
Guzman,  1303.  There  are  some  sulphureous 
baths  at  Fuente  Amvga  and  Pozo  de  Braque. 
between  June  and  October.  It  is  a-  favourite 
resort  with  the  Cadiz  lower  classes,  and  a  great 
bull-fighting  centre,  being  the  patria.  of  the 
odttbrated  Chidahiero,  Mootes*  rival.    There 
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Is  a  good  and  very  decent  large  Fonda  in  the 
square,  and  numerous  vehicles,  caltehes,  and 
omnibuses  to  the  station  at  La  Isla  (San  Fer- 
nando), }  hr.  A  carretela,  including  luggage, 
cost  us  $3-  N.B. — ^There  are  seven  to  eight 
trains  a-day  from  San  Fernando  to  Cadiz  ;  dis- 
tance, S5  Idl.  :  time  ao  min.  :  fazes,  xst  cL,  6r. ; 
2d  cL,  4r.  47c  ;  3d  d.,  ar.  70c 


CITY  ASMS  OP  CADIZ. 

Cadis  is  one  of  the  most  channingly 
sitaAted  cities  in  the  world.  It  lies  at 
one  extremity  of  a  long  peninsula,  and 
is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  S.  by 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  land.  It  rises, 
as  the  poet  says,  over  the  dark  blue 
sea,  as  if  by  a  fiEdry's  wand,  with  its 
shining  white  waUs,  its  long  rows  of 
elegant  houses,  crowned  with  terraces, 
with  glaaa  and  gilt  balconied  miradores. 
In  the  centre  rise  the  high  towers  of  its 
cathedral.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
white  pearl  set  in  a  crown  of  sapphires 
and  emeralds,  or,  as  the  Gaditanos  call 
it,  '  tazita  de  plata,  *  a  silver  cup,  just 
as  Babylon  was  likened  to  a  cup  of 
gold  (Jcr.  li  7).  Walk  round  its  granite 
ramparts,  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  a  series 
of  spacious  terraces,  which  form  a  de- 
lightful evening  pcueo ;  sail  across  its 


busy  bay,  the  outlines  of  which  have 
the  greatest  beauty  ;  traverse  its  streets, 
Dutch — clean,  and  formed  by  high, 
brightly -coloured,  and  gay -looking 
houses,  with  azoteas  or  terraces,  and 
a  turret  oftentimes  or  belvedere  at  an 
angle.  There  is  movement  and  life 
on  the  quays,  port,  and  in  the  town. 
Cadiz,  once  the  emporium  of  the  world, 
must,  from  its  very  situation,  recover 
some  day  part  at  least  of  its  former 
prosperity.  By  the  ocean  it  communi- 
cates with  Portugal,  the  Gallician 
ports,  France,  England,  Holland,  and 
is  one  of  the  European  ports  nearest 
to,  and  best  placed  for,  the  trade  with 
America.  By  the  straits  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  ports 
of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Italy,  the  east 
and  south  of  France.  A  lengthened 
residence  in  Cadiz  may,  in  the  end, 
appear  monotonous  to  the  invalid  and 
traveller,  as  there  is  but  little  society, 
and,  consequently,  no  great  variety  of 
(aces,  topics  of  conversation,  or  those 
petty  events  which  are,  after  all,  *la 
grande  affaire'  of  the  man  of  pleasure. 
Some  intimate  tertulias  at  the  hos- 
pitable merchants'  houses,  the  play  at 
the  tolerable  theatre,  and  a  chit-chat 
or  almost  solitary  lecture  at  the  com- 
fortable casino;  a  ball,  perhaps  two 
subscription  dances  at  the  casino,  ex- 
cursions to  Puerte  Sta.  Maria,  Jerez, 
Rota,  etc. — this  is  all  that  must  be 
expected.  For  there  is  little  art ;  the 
architecture  of  houses,  churches,  and 
public  edifices  is  mostly  modem,  paint- 
ings are  rare,  and,  as  the  witty  French- 
man said,  'ici  les  lettres  de  change 
sont  les  belles  lettres,'  and  the  only 
man  of  letters  one  cares  to  see  is  the 
postman,  el  earUro.  But  Cadiz,  in  a 
more  positive  sense,  affords  many  com- 
forts, which  continued  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  especially  English,  has  in- 
troduced, and  that  are  unknown  in  the 
more  inland  and  larger  Spanish  cities. 
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HisTOBiCAL  KoncB. — Cadiz  was  the 
'ultima  teme,'  the  Biblical  Tanhish, 
the  fortunate  Erythrea  and  Island  of 
Juno,  the  happy  Iberian  region  of 
Homer,  Anacreon,  etc  It  is  coigec- 
tured  that  shortly  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  some  Phcenician  traders  sailed 
in  search  of  new  d^bouch^  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  came 
as  far  as  Cadiz.  Here,  they  thought, 
were  the  limits  of  the  world,  and  here, 
probably,  almost  ended  the  sea,  Africa 
being  separated  from  the  European  con- 
tinent by  a  very  narrow  channel ;  they 
therefore  erected,  more  suo,  two  high 
pyramids,  on  the  promontories  of  Aby- 
la  (Ceuta)  and  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  ex- 
tending in  subsequent  times  their  jour- 
ney as  far  as  GJUldir.  GJUldir  now 
became  an  important  trading  port.  A 
magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  the 
Lybian  Hercules.  GlUldir,  when  the 
Carthaginians  became  powerful,  be- 
trayed its  rulers,  siding  with  the 
former.  It  fell  likewise  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Romans.  The  first  colonia  was 
established  171  B.O.  Caesar  considered 
its  situation  most  important,  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  head  of  Tingitane, 
or  Transpetane  Spain ;  its  inhabitants 
enjoyed  idl  the  privileges  of  free  Roman 
citizens,  and  it  was  called  Augusta  Urbs, 
and  Julia  Gaditana.  Cadiz  and  Seyille 
were  then  important  naval  arsenals. 
Caesar  says :  '  Naves  longas  deoem 
GaditaniB  ut  facerent  imperavit ;  com- 
plures  prsBterea  Hispali  faciendas  cu- 
ravit'  Under  the  Romans  Cadiz  be- 
came the  emporium  of  the  world ;  its 
salt-fish  monopoly,  most  of  the  tin  of 
England  and  amber  of  the  Baltic,,  its 
marble  palaces,  amphitheatres,  and  aque- 
ducts (that  of  Terapul  especially) ;  its 
Via  Lata,  which  went  to  Rome  by  Seville, 
Merida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Salamanca, 
Leon,  south  of  France  and  Italy;  its 
merchant  princes,  its  fleets  of  war  and 
of  commerce,  have  all  been  sung  by 


the  poets  of  Rome,  and  praised  by  its 
writers.  It  was  the  Venice  of  medieval 
Europe,  the  Paris  of  our  days,  was  in- 
habited by  500  Roman  equites,  which 
Rome  alone  and  Padua  could  boast  of 
possessing— more  the  city,  say  Martial 
and  Juvenal,  of  Yenus  than  of  Diana, 
the  gastronomic  purveyor  of  the  La- 
culli  and  other  Brillat  Savarins  of 
Rome,  renowned  for  its  ballet-girls^ 
the  improba  GfadUancB,  whose  move- 
ments turned  every  head. 

In  the  6th  centuiy  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  8th  into 
those  of  the  Arabs,  who  called  it  Djezi- 
rkh-Ekdis,  and  retained  it  in  their  power 
for  upwards  of  600  years.  It  was  retaken 
by  Don  Alfonso  the  Learned,  September 
14,  1262,  rebuilt  by  him,  and  peopled 
with  faznilies  brou^t  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Santander,  Laredo,  etc.,  a  sad 
mixture  with  the  Attic  '  Sal  de  Anda- 
lucia. '    Its  prosperity  revived  with  the 
discovery  of  America^  being  made  with 
Seville  the  entrepdt  of  its  gold  and 
merchandise.     In  1509,    Queen  Dofia 
Juana,  by  suppressing  the  monopoly 
which  Seville  enjoyed  of  sending  fleets 
to  the  Indies,  added  greatly  to  its  wealth 
and  importance,  and  Barbarossa,  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  of  piratical  galleys,  at- 
tacked the  city,  gorged,  as  he  knew, 
with  gold.     It  was  saved  by  Doris's 
activity ;  but  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Morocco  never  lost  sight  of  the  treasure, 
and  attacked  it  oftentimes  after,  espe- 
cially in  1558  and  1574,  when  it  was 
almost    taken,    and    saved    only   by 
chance— that  Providence  of  fools  and 
the  imprudent     In  1587  Cadiz  was 
attacked  by  Drake,  who  destroyed  its 
ships  and  dockyards,  and  was  cruelly 
sacked  in  1596  by  Lord  Essex,   the 
booty  amounting  to  thirteen  ships  of 
war,  and  forty  enormous  galleons  loaded 
with  American  gold,  etc     Two  subse- 
quent English  attacks,   in  1625  and 
1702,  failed  before  a  well-anned  gar- 
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riflon,  and  throagfa.  ill-plaimed  and 
wone  executed  maooBaTTea.  During 
the  Pemnanlar  war,  Cadiz  was  made 
the  centre  of  the  Spaniah  leriatance, 
and  seat  of  its  oelelnated  Cortes.  Its 
wealth  and  commercial  importance  were 
Tery  greats  even  as  recently  as  the  mid- 
dle and  end  of  the  last  centory.  Ereiy 
iMnldng  and  mercantile  hoose  in  the 
g^obe  had  its  agents  here.  Adam  Smith, 
in  1770,  wrote  that  the  merchants  of 
London  had  not  yet  the  means  to  com- 
pete with  the  wealth  of  those  of  Cadiz. 
In  1792,  the  gold  and  sQyer  imported 
from  America  to  this  port  amounted  to 
125  millioDs ;  the  general  importations 
being  that  year  (from  America  alone) 
175  millions.  Its  arsenal  employed 
upwards  of  5000  men,  and  the  *  Gales' 
or  *  Callice'  of  the  English  ei^oyed  a 
world-wide  repatation.  The  war  of 
1793  was  the  first  blow  dealt  to  its 
prosperity;  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  second;  French 
jBTiaian,  intrignes,  and  ciTil  war  hare 
done  the  rest  But  its  importance  not 
depending  on  the  whim  of  a  monarch 
or  the  caprice  of  an  hour,  but  resting  on 
the  more  solid  advantages  and  faTonrs 
of  sitoation  and  climate,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  come  back,  when  rail- 
ways, religions  tolerance,  and  home, 
not  foreign  coloniiation  haye  borne 
their  fruit. 

CUinate.->Cadiz  lies  open  to  every 
wind,  which  consequently  exposes  it  to 
ndden  and  frequent  changes  in  the 
temperatoie.  The  most  prevalent  winds 
come  fi^mi  the  sea.  According  to  D. 
Fianda,  the  land  winds,  ranging  be- 
tween N.  to  8.E.,  prevailed  during  109 
days,  and  the  sea  winds  (S.S.  W.  by  W.) 
during  240  days,— based  on  5  years' 
observations.  The  maximum  preva- 
lence of  tiiie  sea  winds  is  during  the 
spring :  the  land  winds  reach  it  in  win- 
ter. Their  influence  on  the  thermo- 
meter is  indifferent ;  they  give  tone  to 


phlegmatic  constitutions,  and  last  some- 
times five  or  six  days.  The  Levanter, 
soft  and  invigorating  at  Malaga  and 
Yalenda,  is  here  hurtful  to  we^  con- 
stitutions, and  precursory  of  storms  and 
rsin.  The  sirocco  (S.E.)  is  as  bad,  and 
the  thermometer  rises  under  its  in- 
fluence six  to  seven  degrees.  The 
nervous  system  is  excit^  irritated, 
and  the  sick  suffer  greatly  during  its 
prevalence. 

But  as  to  temperature,  Cadiz  is  supe- 
rior to  any  medical  station  both  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  '  The  mean  temperatoie  of 
winter,'  says  Dr.  Francis,  'is  four  de- 
grees warmer  than  Bome  or  Naples,  and 
six  than  that  of  Pisa.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  springs  the  temperature  of 
which  being  60*28  Fahr.,  exceeds  that 
of  Bome  and  Pisa  by  three  degrees  and 
two ;  the  mean  diurnal  range  is  ten, 
being  identical  with  Madeira.'  Sum- 
mer is  Tery  tolerable,  owing  to  the 
constant  sea-breezes,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  as  soft  and  warm  in  the 
end  of  February  as  it  is  in  the  end 
of  March  in  the  most  frtvoored  of  other 
Spanish  medical  stations.  Automn  is 
less  subject  than  other  seasons  to  sud- 
den changes,  and  as  to  winter,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  the  coldest  winds 
never  bring  down  the  thermometer 
under  41*  Fahr. 

Cadiz  is  more  rainy  than  any  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  but 
this  statement  need  not  deter  invalids 
from  choosing  it  as  a  residence,  for  the 
average  number  of  rainy  days  is  99,  the 
quantity  of  rain  22  in.,  and  at  Madeira 
the  qwmtUy  of  rain  exceeds  eonaiderably 
that  at  Cadiz,  though  it  is  not  so  /r»- 
gti*ent'  It  seldom  lasts  here  but  a  few 
hours,  and,  as  Lee  and  others  say,  is 
made  up  of  showera,  with  intervals  of 
sunshine.  A  curious  fact  arises  from 
the  compartive  study  of  rain  in  England, 
Italy,  and  Spain— viz.  that  while  the 
rainy  days  in  England  are  more  frequp' ' 
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tlw  quantiityihBt  tdHs  is  greater  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  a  word,  Cadiz  is  one  of  the 
most  faYonied  medical  stations  in  Spain, 
and  that  which  unites  most  adyantages 
to  general  inyalids.  Its  defects  are, 
variability  and  the  sirocoo,  bat  these  do 
not  affect  constitutions  seriously,  except 
in  cases  of  irritable  neryousness.  The 
water  is  not  good,  which  is  for  some  a 
great  drawback.  Where  great  weak- 
ness and  emaciation  preyail,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  the  mor- 
taUty  rate  was  1-28.  In  1860,  of  2493 
deaths,  20  were  aged  between  91  and 
100.  In  1862,  55  died  aged  between 
91  and  upwards  of  100.  The  death 
rate  1-S4. 

Hotels.— iTo^sI  de  Cadiz,  in  the  open 
Plaza  de  San  Antonio  ;  ffoUl  de  Paris, 
in  the  narrow  Calle  de  San  Francisco. 
Both  good,  but  dear.  French  and 
English  papers  taken  in.  Fimda  de  las 
Cuatro  Nadones,  good  cuisine.  Fonda 
Madriletla,  quiet  and  well  ordered. 

Cafes.--Caf(&  Apolo,  in  the  Plaza  de 
San  Antonia  Del  Corseo,  Oalle  del 
Boaario. 

LoDoiNG-HousBS. — Oalle  de  San  Ale- 
jandro, and  at  117  Calle  del  Baluarte. 

Baths.  —  Sea -water  baths  may  be 
had  at  the  establishments  on  the  Ala- 
meda de  Apodaca  and  at  the  Muele, 
and  warm  baths  near  the  Plaza  de 
Mina. 

T<tnffj(OT  iUTtd  CttfTUigtt, 

Cazriages  of  the  fizst-dass  (laige  caliches)  :— 

Finthour    ....  aor. 

Second  and  every  other       .  zsr. 

No  course. 
Carriages  of  the  second  class  :— 

First  hour    ....  i5r. 

Second  and  every  other       .  zor. 

Hired  horses  may  be  had  at  El 
Picadero  and  Juan  Pedro's,  Plaza  de 
San  Anton. 


TsLEORAPH  Offiox.— Open  daily,  at 
the  Custom-house. 

Post  OFFioiL^Admin.  Principal, 
Calle  Enrique  de  las  Marinas.  Tha 
hours  depend  on  those  of  trains,  wMcIl 
varyagooddeaL  Open  from  8  A.1L  to 
2  p.iL,  and  from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  for 
Ustas,  apartado  and  franqueo  of  foreiga 
newspapers ;  from  8  to  9  a.il,  and  from 
12  to  2  and  6  to  7  P.iL  for  r^tered 
letters.  The  foreigners'  Ust  is  open 
from  8  A.1C.  to  2  P.M.,  and  from  5  p.m. 
to  sunset  There  are  boxes  also  at  the 
railway  stations.  Plaza  de  la  libertad, 
Calle  del  Bosario,  San  Fernando,  etc 
Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Jerez  Bailway  Com- 
pany Office  in  Plaza  de  la  Constitudon, 
16.  Luggage  is  registered,  tickets  de- 
Byered,  etc.,  omnibuses  obtained. 

Tabiff  for  BoAts. — ^To  and  from 
steamers,  4r.  a  person,  Sr.  a  portman- 
teau. Pay  the  porters,  called  here  de- 
mandaderds,  for  a  portmanteau  canned 
from  mole  to  custom-house,  4r. ;  from 
custom-house  to  any  part  of  town,  2r. 
each  parcel 

Stbaiobbs  to  Moguer,  8  hzs. ;  ditto 
to  Huelya»  9  hrs.  Neither  are  of  great 
interest  Palos,  a  port  near  Moguer,  is 
celebrated  for  the  convent  of  la  Babida, 
which  received  Columbus  in  1484,  and 
whose  prior,  Perez  de  Maichena,  en- 
couraged him  to  follow  his  plans  and 
ideas.  Columbus  having  discovered 
America,  returned  to  this  port  Hazch 
15, 1498.  The  convent  has  been  voy 
much  improved  lately  by  the  Ducde 
Montpenaier. 

The  Poet,  Bat,  akd  Tsadb.— The 
entrance  to  this  magnifioent  bay  lies 
between  the  city  and  titie  small  town  and 
cape  of  Bota.  The  bay  is  most  spaci- 
ous, and  affords  excellent  anchorage  in 
the  inner  portion,  the  outer  one  being 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  The  port  is  placed 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  where  three 
moles  project— that  of  'Sevilla'  in  front 
of  the  custom-house ;  the  KaeBe  dal 
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PubHo  Pitffo,  which  leads  into  the  city 

through  the  Puerta  de  San  Carlos,  and 

the  'Frindpal,'  dose  to  the  Pnerta  de 

Tieira^  another  of  the  four  prindpal 

entrances  to  Cadiz  (the  two  others  are 

Pnerta  de  Sevilla  and  Pnerta  de  la 

Caleta,  which  leads  to  the  castle  and 

lighthonae  (S.W.  of  San  Sebastian).  This 

Principal  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 

has  been  recently  prolonged  by  some 

550  ft.    The  water  is  not  sufficiently 

deep  to  allow  large  TeaseU  to  approach 

nearer  than  }  of  a  mile,  where  fire  and 

seren  fathoms  are  reached.    There  are 

nme  dangerous  rocks  opposite  the  town ; 

the  'Cochinos'and  'Puercas'lie  fths 

of  a  mile ;  the  '  Diamante '  lies  1^  m. 

off  the  city,  and  is  not  so  dangerous. 

At  spring-tide  the  water  rises  10  or  11 

ft.,  bot  often  does  not  exceed  6  ft.   The 

inner  bay  is  divided  natorally  from  the 

onter  one  by  the  promontory,  having  at 

its  extremity  the  castle  of  Matagorda, 

which  approaches  within  ]  of  a  mile  of 

the  Pnntales  castle  on  the  Isla  de  Leon. 

In  the  inner  portion  is  the  arsenal  of 

Canacas,  and  the  small '  Pobladon  de 

San  Carlos,'  a  naval  depdt>  established 

1776^  on  the  plans  of  Marq.  de  Ureha. 

Here  is  a  fine  naval  college,  and  the 

Panteon  de  Marines  Ilostrea,  the  Alpha 

and  Omega^  the  cradle  and  the  tomb. 

In  its  chapel  are  preserved  an  image  of 

the  Yiigen  del  Bosario,   which  Don 

Jnam  of  Anstria  cairied  on  his  galley  at 

Lepanto^  and  a  chalice  with  his  crest 

and  anna.    Here  is  also  the  canal  of 

TroexiderOt  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 

Dnkeof  Angoniemeinl828.   The  trade 

is  gradually  reviving;  railroads  com- 

mnnifating  with  central  Spain,   new 

lines  of  steamers  pfying  between  the 

principal  Spanish  and  foreign  ports, 

mantiiaetcnies  arising  here  and  there, 

banks  and  credit  companies  being  daily 

established,  will  tend  to  increase  it. 

The  dutom-honse  returns  were,  in  1862, 

about  £190,000.    The  ships  entered  in 


1862  numbered  5098  (between  large 
and  small),  forming  a  total  of  692,667 
tons,  and  canying  84,569  paasengen. 
Of  the  above  there  were  251  British 
ships,  96,604  tons  in  all,  and  202 
French.  In  1856,  856  English  ships 
entered  the  port,  with  cargoes  of 
£9,546,436  ;  and  187  English  ships 
sailed  from  Cadiz  with  cargoes  of 
£74, 486.  28, 480  tons  of  coals  were  im- 
ported from  England.  The  prindpal 
exports  are  sherries  and  salt ;  of  the 
former,  54,616  butts  were  exported  in 
1856,  and  of  the  latter,  98,168  tons. 
In  1862  the  salt  exports  amounted  to 
4,062,828  fanegas. 

Sights.— Cathedral  (the  old  and 
new);  Convent  de los Capnchinos (Mu- 
rillos) ;  excursions  to  Puerto  Sta.  Maria, 
Beta,  etc. 

Cathedbal. — ^The  old  cathedral.  La 
Yieja,  now  abandoned  for  the  new  one, 
was  built  in  the  18th  century,  in  Alfonso 
II. 's  reign,  and  by  him  erected  to  a 
cathedral,  the  See  of  Sidonia  having 
been  removed  hither  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.  Kew  chapels  were  added 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  It  was 
almost  all  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
sack  of  the  dty  by  Lord  Essex.  It  was 
immediately  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
and  thirteen  chapels  erected.  The  edi- 
fice is  low  and  mean,  with  a  fa^e 
of  bastardised  Bevival,  decorated  with 
statues,  some  of  which  haye  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  cathedral  It  is  most 
indifferent. 

Cst^rai  Ofiicls.  OB  DX  LA  Santa 
Cbuz,  was  begun  1720,  on  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Acero  and  Cayon,  pupils  of  the 
so-called  Salamanca  school,  founded  by 
ChnrrigueraandTom^.  The  works  were 
interrupted  from  want  of  jEimds  till  1 882, 
when  they  were  resumed  at  the  expense 
of  the  privy  purse  of  the  late  most 
virtuous  and  zealous  bishop,  Don  Do* 
mingo  de  Siloe,  the  edifice  costing  soir 
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£800,000.  The  style  is  dassical,  the 
exterior  plain,  not  wanting  in  eflfect ; 
the  interior  oyer-omamented,  very  ohnr- 
rigaeresque  in  its  details,  and  decorated 
with  precious  marbles  from  Genoa,  and 
jaspers  from  Arcos  and  Manilva.  It  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  measures 
805  feet  long,  216  feet  wide,  and  189 
feet  to  the  cupola.  The  turrets  outside 
are  207  feet  high.  Some  portions  are 
still  unfinished.  A  high  altar  is  being 
made  of  white  marble,  and  is  to  cost 
£7000,  of  which  the  queen  has  given 
half.  The  paintings  are  few,  and  all 
indifferent ;  a  good  copy  of  one  of  Mu- 
rillo's  Conoepciones,  by  Clemente  de 
Torres,  and  a  San  Lucas,  ascribed  to 
Bibera.  The  Custodia  is  Talued  at 
£10,000.  The  sUleria  del  coro,  once  in 
the  Carthusian  convent  of  Sta.  Maria 
de  las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  and  then  in 
the  Seville  Picture  Gallery,  has  been 
removed  here  in  1869.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  the  masterpiece  of 
Pedro  Duque  Comejo,  a  pupil  of  Rol- 
dan's.  The  chapels,  relics,  and  jewels 
are  all  indifferent 

Los  Capttohinos,  formerly  a  convent, 
was  built  1641.  The  church  is  unin- 
teresting, but  contains  paintings  which 
are  gems.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the 
celebrated  Marriage  of  St  Catharine, 
Murillo's  last  work,  executed  1682,  and 
about  to  be  finished  when  he  fell  from 
the  scaffolding,  dying  shortly  after. 
Meneses  Oaorio,  at  his  request,  finished 
it  The  San  Juan  Bautista,  St  Michael, 
and  other  minor  subjects,  are  by  Meneses 
Osorio,  after  designs  by  Muzillo.  Ob- 
serve over  a  lateral  altar  a  grand  Mu- 
rillo,  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
The  head,  hands,  colouring — all  is  per- 
fect In  the  Capilla  del  Sagrario  there 
is  another,  but  inferior  Mt^o,  and  a 
small  Concepdon. 

San  Fslifb  Neri. — A  Concepdon 
over  high  altar,  by  Murillo,  and  a  Padre 
"^.temo,  by  Clemente  de  Torres.   In  Los 


Descazlos  some  good  carvings  by  Ver- 
gara  and  Boldan. 

PionxBX  Gallebt  (El  Mttseo)  in 
Plaza  de  Mina.  Amid  great  mbbiBh 
observe  a  good  San  Bruno,  by  Zurbaran ; 
an  admirable  copy  of  Murillo*s  Yirgen 
de  la  Fiq'a,  now  the  property  of  the  Due 
de  Montpensier,  by  Tovar ;  a  San  Agus- 
tin,  by  Giordano ;  and  a  Last  Judgment, 
much  thought  of  here ;  Eight  Monks, 
by  Zurbaran,  from  the  Carti^'a  of  Jerez ; 
The  Four  Evangelists,  by  San  Lorenzo; 
The  Baptist  by  Zurbaran. 

The  other  buildings  are  all  indifferent 
El  Carmen  is  churrigueresque.  The  huge 
Aduana  is  out  of  proportions  with  the 
present  trade,  and  out  of  place  in  a  land 
of  smugglers.  The  Casa  de  Misericordia 
is  a  laige  edifice  by  Cayon ;  as  a  poor- 
house  it  is  admirably  oiganised. 

Prommadea,  Theatres,  etc — ^Theprin- 
dpal  street  is  the  broad  and  fine  Calls 
Anehct,  lined  with  well-supplied  shop. 
The  CaUa  de  la  Adtuma  begins  at 
Placa  Isabel  II.,  and  runs  under  the 
Muralla  del  Mar,  parallel  to  the  fine 
custom-house  edifice. 

ThePlaea  deSa/nAntotUo  and  de  Mvm 
are  the  principal  squares.  The  MuToUa 
del  Mar  is  a  charming  summer  prome- 
nade. Zae  DelieiM  is  the  winter  paseo 
from  2  to  4.80  p.m.,  with  a  band  on  holi- 
day8,and  during  the  summer  the  Alameda 
de  Apodaca,  from  6.80  to  9  p.ic,  with 
musio  every  night,  the  paseo  dosing  at 
Plaza  de  Mina.  There  are  two  theatres ; 
the  JUncipal,  which  holds  1400  specta- 
tors, is  elegantly  fitted  up.  Italian 
operas,  zarzuelas,  and  dramas  are  well 
performed.  The  Bala%  in  Calle  Ancha, 
is  not  so  well  friqumti;  comedies, 
dances,  etc.  The  bull-ring,  not  so  fash- 
ionable as  that  of  Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria, 
was  built  by  Montes,  the  king  of  'maes* 
tros.'  The  carnival  is  a  gay  season,  and 
in  the  Caeino,  which  is  handsomely 
fitted  up,  several  good  and  well-attended 
subscription  ballstake  place.  Poreigneis 
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are  introduced  to  it  by  their  consuli  and 
membeza. 

Z>tr«e!<ory  — (7<m«tt2ff.  —  jGT.  S,  M,% 
John  M'Fhenon  Brackenbniy,  Esq., 
Alameda  de  Apodaca»  No.  20  (Church 
of  Kngland  eenrice  on  Sundays  at  the 
Conaolate).  There  is  also  a  Protestant 
bnrial-groiind.  At  Algedras,  George 
C.  Glynn,  Esq.,  Y.a  ;  Pto.  Sta.  Maria, 
a  Ounpbell,  Esq. ;  C.  PhiHp,  Esq.,  at 
Sanlncar;  D.  Krco.  Francia,  Esq.,  at 
San  Boqne ;  D.  Joe6  Lobatonat  Yeger. 
iVenuas,  M.  BenedettL  TcTtvu^al^  D. 
Jq9^  Esteben  Gomez.  Ruma^  M.  de 
Ffihlrium,  G.  GenersL 

Bodbon.  —  Ceballos,  Boeario,  12^ 
speaks  French ;  D.  Bastamente. 

ApoOueanf.  —  Del  Correo,  Calle 
Correo. 

Baniken, —  Messrs.  John  Duncan 
Shaw,  correspondents  of  Messrs.  Herries 
andFaiqnhar, Calle  Isabel  laCa^Uca  11. 

Giro  ir«^ia>.^Plaza  Mina,  7. 

Cadiz  18  celebrated  for  ium,  ladies' 
Bhoes,  chores,  and  gaitam  Spanish 
music,  gnitais,  castagnettes,  may  be 
purchased  at  QuirreU's,  17  Bonrio; 
&na,  Yilletay  comer  of  Calle  Juan  de 
Andaa;  ^OTes  in  Calle  Tetuan.  Moditte, 
La  Fanny,  Calle  Yestuario  16  and  20. 
TaUar^  Galle  de  Muiguia  26  and  26. 
Bttirdretaer,  Cort^  Calle  Duque  de 
Tetuan  18.  Shoemaker,  Bertrand,  7 
Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan.  Cigcurs, 
a  kige  depdt  with  samples  of  the  best 
Habana  weeds  in  6  Calle  de  Linares. 
Baiht,  Callejon  del  Tinte  No.  1  (7r., 
all  inclnded).  SUks,  linen,  Manila 
shawls,  Calle  Cristobal,  Colon  Nos.  17, 
19.  Oarriages  to  hire  at  Juan  Pedro's, 
Plaza  de  San  Anton,  and  at  Las  Deli- 
cias.  The  best  are  at  Arana's,  Plaza 
de  la  Constitncion  16,  Cslle  San  Jos^ 
36,  and  Calle  Ancha,  8. 

Hbmofopatkie  JHtperuairy. — Calle  de 
Yiudaa  Ko.  1,  ground-floor.  Open 
daily,  from  11  a. x.  to  1  p.m.  only.  Dr. 
Monies^  6  QOle  San  Miguel 


Sea-bathing  at  Muelle  de  la  Puerti 
deSevilla. 

BooJMlers.^I>e  la  Bevista  Medica, 
Plaza  de  la  Constitncion  11.  A  depdt 
of  maps,  plans,  general  stationery.  Es- 
palkola  y  Eztraigera,  Plaza  San  Agus- 
tin  4  and  6. 

Vdleneiaai  AmU^ob. — Dep6ts  at  the 
Calle  Compafiia  6.  Calle  Palma  6,  etc. 

Public  and  ^%vaU  Libraries  amd 
CoUeeH&ns.—The  Phmndal,  26,000, 
public  admittance  daUy,  and  that  of  the 
Bishopric,  numbering  2000  Tolnmea. 
Dr.  Elizalde  possesses  one  of  the  most 
complete  conchological  collections  in 
Spain,  among  them  several  fossil  shells ; 
admittance  easily  obtained  on  applica- 
tion with  card,  Calle  Aduana  21.  Sr. 
Chape's  Herbal  contains  specimens  of 
the  flora  of  this  province,  Calle  Balu- 
arte  No.  8.  There  are  few  picture 
galleries ;  that  of  Sr.  Tejada,  27  Calle 
Doblones,  contains  some  good  pictures 
of  the  Italian,  German,  and  old  Spanish 
schools.  Se&or  D.  Jos6  Casanova,  Calle 
Descalzas  No.  4-4  Piedad  of  Murillo; 
a  Child,  el  Nibo  de  la  Espina,  by  Zur- 
baran ;  a  Crucifixion,  ascribed  to  Yan 
Dyck  (f),  and  a  Marine,  by  Enrique  de 
las  Marhias.  S.  D.  Manuel  Fernandez, 
Calle  del  Boeario  17,  possesses  some 
origLnals — an  Ascension,  and  St  Joseph, 
by  AI  Cano,  a  Concepdon,  of  Mu- 
riUo's,  etc. 

Sr.  CervenS  y  Yald^  CalleSan  Fran- 
dsco  21,  has  a  good  collection  of  arms. 
See  a  magnificent  sword  of  Charles  Y. , 
by  Belmonte,  and  several  by  the  most 
celebrated  Toledo  armourers,  such  as 
Julian  del  Bey,  Tomas  de  Ayala,  etc., 
the  German  Caeys,  eta 


Xhnmraions.— To  Puerto  de  Sta. 
Maria,  conveyances  two  and  three  times 
a-day ;  steamers  leave  near  the  railway 
station,  Puerto  del  Mar,  6r.  and  8r.;  it 
is  2  leagues  by  sea.     By  rail,  18]  m 
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l8t  cL,  lOr.;  2d  d.,  8r.;  3d  ol.,  5r.; 
in  H  hr. ;  five  trains  a-day.  Inru. — 
Yiata-AIegre  and  La  Torre;  population, 
21,714 ;  on  right  bank  of  the  Gnadalete. 
It  was  the  Greek  port  of  Mnesthea. 
TMs  small,  dean,  nninteresting  dty  is 
Tery  popular  with  the  m^'oe  and  bull- 
fighters, lis  plaaade  toroa  holds  1 0,000 
spectators.  Visit  the  house  of  Marqu^ 
de  Purullena,  whidi  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  carving.  Excellent  wine, 
much  l^e  but  inferior  to  that  of  Xeres, 
is  produced  here.  The  bodegas  are  in- 
teresting. The  prindpal  houses  are 
Thomas  Osborne  &  Co.,  Duff  Gordon, 
Heald,  Gorman,  etc  San  Fernando, 
20  minutes  by  rail,  is  also  called  La  Ida 
de  Leon,  and  is  an  island  which  the 
bridge  of  Zuazo  connects  to  the  main 
land,  and  oyer  which  one  crosses  the 
salted  rirer  of  Sancti  Petri.  Observe 
tSI  around  the  white  snowy  mounds 
shining  in  the  sun,  for  here  are  the  salt- 
pans (salinas)  that  bring  in  so  important 
a  revenue  to  the  state.  The  observa- 
tory of  San  Fernando  is  the  oldest  in 
Spain,  and  is  wdl  provided  with  instru- 
ments, mostly  English  (Froughton  and 
Simms's  and  Newman's). 

Iia  Oarrioa. — Steamers  twice  a-day, 
in  14  hr.,  and  by  rail  to  San  Fernando, 
and  then  by  omnibus  (2r.)  Leave  to 
see  it  easily  granted.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Government  dockyards 
in  Spain,  and  though  considerably  de- 
cayed, is  fast  recovering  part  at  least  of 
its  former  prosperity.  It  was  esta- 
blished 1760.  Visit  the  Caldereria, 
Arboladura,  Fofyti,  Fundicion,  rope- 
walks,  etc  There  are  three  docks,  two 
of  which  can  hold  ships  with  keels  mea- 
suring 280  feet  long.  During  the  work- 
hours  there  are  some  900  men  varioudy 
employed,  of  whom  800  are  preddarios. 
The  edifices,  cisterns,  etc.,  are  all  on  a 
large  scde,  and  its  whole  area  is  of 
949,680  square  varas. 

To  Irfk  Bota. — By  steamer  to  Puerto 


Sta.  Maria,  whence  oy  spedd  diL  or 
across  the  bay  in  a  sailing  boat;  8  leagues 
by  sea  and  8  leagues  by  land.  Dil.  at 
the  Puerto  in  attendance  on  the  Mudle. 
The  wine  called  Tintilla  de  Bota  is  made 
here,  and  when  pure  and  afiejo,  is  not 
to  be  despised  by  connoisseurs.  7256 
inhab.  The  interior  of  its  parish  church 
is  Gothic  and  spacious.  This  Phceni- 
dan-built  town  was  never  of  any  im- 
portance, and  is  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Puerto  BeaL — By  rail,  f  hr.  ; 
founded  in  1488  by  Queen  Isabdle.  A 
small  village,  all  regularity,  ennui,  and 
dirt ;  a  good  new  basin  for  steamers. 
On  l^e  first  days  of  May  there  is  a  fair 
held  here,  much  frequented  by  the  lower 
dasses,  and  abounding  then  in  pictur- 
esque groups,  dresses,  etc 

Sanluoar  (de  Barrameda). — 9  leagues 
by  land  and  74  by  sea.  A  gondola 
(small  vehide,  and  another  name  for  a 
cart  on  springs)  service  between  Puerto 
de  QtBL.  Maria  and  Sanlucar  daily,  there 
and  back ;  offices  on  Paseo  dd  Yergd  ; 
16r.  berlina,  13r.  interior,  lOr.  imperi* 
de,  in  combination  with  hours  of  traina 
By  sea,  steamers  about  two  a- week,  lOr. 
and  8r.  Population,  19,943.  It  was 
founded  by  the  ArK^A^Ingiftn  Tartesians 
about  8567  before  Christ  t  It  was  re- 
covered from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  tiie 
Learned,  who  called  it  San  Lucas,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  patronage  of  that  saint 
How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  its 
Roman  name,  iMciferf  is  diflicult  to 
guess ;  however,  the  latter  is  a  moteftto 
the  other  in  puzzling  etymologies.  The 
canting  arms  are  a  castle  with  a  star 
above,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  bull  and 
an  inkstand,  the  attributes  of  St.  Luke, 
and  the  motto  '  Ludferi  tarn  Senatns.' 
The  dimate  is  delightful,  and  the  Duo 
de  Montpender  has  here  a  charming 
summer  villa.  There  is  an  andent 
parish  church  of  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  a  good  example  of  Mode- 
jar  architecture.     Observe  the  fSi^ade,  t 
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rich  Mooriah  roof  ifeadded  with  sten. 
It  was  bmh  by  DofiA  Isabel  de  k  Cerda. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Oar  Lady  of  the  0. 
There  is  also  a  classical  chueh  of  San 
Fraacisoo.  Thewinesvie  with  thoeeof 
Xerez  and  the  Puerto ;  the  bodegas  are 
laige  and  carious,  the  exp(nts  oonaider- 
ablei 

Bxeuraion  to  Hnehra*  bj  8ea»— 
Eveiy  ten  days  the  steamer  '  Pensa- 
miento'  (adTertised  in  local  papers) 
goes  from  Gadiz  to  Haelva  (lOr.),  then  to 
Ayamonte  and  San  Lncar  de  Gnadiana 
onthePortagaesefrontiersin  half-a-day ; 
5  hn.  to  the  embonchore  of  the  Haelva 
riyer,  foimed  by  the  Bio  Tinto  and 
OdieL  The  tonr  is  pleasant,  and  the 
soeneiy  fine ;  the  cities  most  indifferent 

Budva  is  a  poor  tradeless  port,  which, 
from  its  sitoation  and  natural  adyan- 
t^es,  deserres  a  better  fate. 


Ayamonie  is  a  dull  fishing-Tillage  on 
the  slopes  of  a  hill  which  orerlooks  the 
left  banks  of  the  Goadiana. 

San  Luear  de  (hiadimM.-^lQOO  in* 
hab.,  opposite  the  small  Portugaese 
hamlet  of  Alcoutim,  with  a  miserable 
Castillo  and  some  sham  batteries. 

Books  of  JStfumcB.—l.  *Deserip.  de 
la  Oatednl,'  etc.,  by  Urrotia ;  Cadiz. 
Bensta  Medioa,  1843. 

2.  'Guia  de Cadu;'  containing  ause- 
ful  directory,  published  yearly,  sold  at 
'Bevista  Medica.'  J^,S.  There  is  a 
good  map  of  the  city  by  Waseennann. 

8.  'La  Bibida  y  Crist<Sbal  Colon.' 
Description  of  the  convent  and  its  re- 
cent repairs  by  the  Duo  de  Montpensier 
in  1866  ;  HuelT%  Beyes  y  Moreno^  1 
yoL,  1866. 


CARTAGENA. 


Province  of  Murda — (pop.  1867, 
82,000. 

From  Madrid,  By  rail  Two  trains 
a  day :  184  hrs.  247  kiL  ;  Ist  cL 
262r.  50c  ;  2d.  cL,  203r.  44c.  By 
the  Madrid '  Alicante  Bail,  as  far  as 
CMnekUla  JuneUcn.  Here  the  line  to 
Hoida  and  Cartagena  branches  to  the 
right 

The  scenery  is  most  uninterest- 
ing. See  for  detail  Mwrcia^  2d  from 
Madrid.  There  are  also  occasional 
steameiB  to  Alicante,  Malaga,  Valencia, 
Abneria,  etc.,  aboat  one  a  fortnight 
To  Alicante,  6  bxs.     To  Almeria,  18 


General  Deaoription.— This  port  is 
the  Isrgest  in  Spain  after  that  of  Yigo. 
It  is  the  best  and  securest  along  tiie 
whole  coast,  sheltered  from  all  duiger- 
ous  winds,  and  well  protected  by  nature. 
The  best  inn  is  that  de  las  Ouatro  No- 
eUmee;  a  new  hotel  also,  Fonda  Fran- 
eeea,  in  Cftlle  Jaboneria.  The  town, 
duU  and  uninteresting,  consists  mainly 
of  a  long  street,  the  Calle  Mayor,  which 
terminates  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitu- 
cion  ;  it  is  broad  and  relatively  clean, 
but  presents  little  to  attract  the  travel- 
ler's notice.  Cartagena  was  the  Carthago 
Nova,  founded  by  the  Carthaginian 
family  of  the  Baicas,  who  always 
founded  cities  near  the  sea.     This  por*" 
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WAS  the  m<Mt  important  the  Geitha- 
gmiins  poeoegeed  in  Spain,  and  became 
their  great  arMnal  and  general  entrep^ 
Its  secure  bay  and  titoation  &cing  the 
Mediterranean,  half-way  between  Ganl 
and  Tingitania,  was  not  orerlooked  by 
the  far-sighted  Bomans,  who  fortified 
it,  and  called  it  Colonia  Victriz  Julia. 
The  Qoths  ahnost  destroyed  it  When 
the  navy  of  Spain  was  flourishing  (17th 
century),  Cartagena  contained  upwards 
of  60,000  inhabitants.  Charles  III. 
endeayoured,  but  in  Tain,  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  prosperity,  and  during 
the  subsequent  reigns  it  has  gradually 
dwindled  to  its  present  miserable  con- 
dition ;  but  life  will,  we  trusty  soon 
come  back  and  fill  those  noble  arsenals, 
magnificent  docks,  and  admirable  port, 
where  nothing  is  wanting  sare  ships 
and  sailora ;  articles  not  so  easOy  made 
as  the  former. 

Among  the  rery  few  sights  is  the 
arsenal,  to  Tisit  which  an  order  is  neces- 
saiy  from  the  Comandante  de  Marina. 
The  fortifications,  basins,  bsrracks, 
hospitals,  rope-walks,  foundries,  are  all 
built  on  a  grand  scale ;  but  they  are  ne- 
glected and  left  to  decay.  There  are 
some  few  but  interesting  ruins  in  the 
vicinity,  altogether  neglected  by  anti- 
quaries. Thero  is  little  trade  going  on, 
as  Alicante  is  prefened*  especially  since 
the  railway  connects  with  the  interior. 
The  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  in  the 
vicinity  are  actiyely  worked,  and  many 
▼easels  arrive  fix>m  England  laden  with 
coal  to  be  employed  in  them ;  the  copper, 
silver,  and  lead  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  filones  abound.  Thero  is  a 
small  theatre  Imd  casino,  into  which 
travellers  are  easily  admitted.  As  a 
residence  the  town  is  most  dull,  and 
there  is  no  society.  To  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  port^  and  surrounding 
scenery,  we  advise  travellers  to  ascend 
Las  Galeras,  La  Atalaya,  or  San  Julian. 


The  only  churoh  is  that  of  Sta.  Maria 
de  Grada,  the  old  cathedral  of  18th 
century  being  ruinous. 

Trade  and  Mine$,  —The  total  import- 
ations and  exportations  from  1842  to 
1866  have  increased  from  £160,000  to 
some  £800,000,  owing  especially  to  the 
extension  of  the  mining  business.  There 
are  now  about  sixty-seven  iitm-foondriee 
in  and  near  the  city,  employing  2000 
workmen,  three  large  steam-engines, 
6000  mules  and  donkeys  for  the  venti- 
lators, and  producing  annuaUy  about 
20, 000  tons.  The  exports  in  1866  were 
16,402  tons.  These  mines  would  yield 
tenfold  what  they  do  now  were  they 
better  managed ;  the  local  miners  and 
speculators  prefer  extracting  what  they 
can  from  the  Moria  of  ancient  mines 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  which  are 
found  in  considerable  quantitiea  buried 
under  a  thin  stratum  of  allnvial  soil. 
They  thus  extract,  with  little  expense, 
from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  lead,  and  seve- 
ral of  these  filones  or  beds  are  farmed 
for  from  £6000  to  £10,000.  The  beds 
of  the  numerous  ravines,  torrents,  etc, 
in  the  vicinity,  are  also  the  object  of 
lucrative  speculation,  and  the  sands 
and  soil  often  yield,  by  washing,  etc., 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  sulphur  of  lead  in 
an  almost  pure  state. 

The  climate,  formerly  very  unwhole- 
some^ when  the  ague-stricken  inhabit- 
ants used  to  die  'como  chinches,' 
owing  to  the  brackish  water,  the  emana- 
tions of  the  ill-drained  Alm^'ar  (a  lake 
formed  by  the  rains,  near  tiie  townX 
etc. ,  haa  been  considerably  modified  and 
improved  by  the  complete  drainage  of 
this  focus  of  fevers,  the  waters  of  which 
now  flow  into  the  sea,  and  by  several 
other  works.  The  summer  temperature, 
though  high,  is  tempered  by  the  moist 
sea-breeze ;  and  winter,  when  the  Mistral 
(N.W. )  wind  does  not  blow,  may  be  said 
not  to  exist 
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CutiIlA-La-Kiieya  and  CaatiUa-La- 
Yieja,  the  two  largeat  provincea  in 
Spain,  have  been  divided  into  the  pro- 
vincea of  Burffos,  popi  887,782 ;  Lo- 
groHOf  popu  175,111  ;  Soria,  pop. 
149,549  ;  Segovia,  pop.  140,292  ;  Avila, 
pop.  158,778 ;  Sanlander,  pop.  219,966 ; 
Falenda,  pop.  185,955 ;  and  Falladolid, 
pop.  246,981  (forming  part  of  Old  Caa- 
tile),  and  Madrid,  pop.  489,882  ;  Ghia- 
dalajam,  popi  204,626 ;  Toledo,  pop. 
328,782,  and  Cfueneot,  pop.  229,514 
(New  Castile),  annuning  2,841,991. 
Theae  two  great  diyisions  are  placed 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the 
Captain-(}eneral  of  New  Castile^  who 
reaidea  at  Madrid,  and  of  that  of  Old 
Castile,  who  reaidea  at  YaUadoHd,  and 
are  ecclesiastically  dependent  of  the  sees 
of  Toledo  and  Bmgos. 

Historieal  Kotioa. — ^The  earliest  in- 
habitants were  the  Celtiberi,  Catpetani, 
(hvtani,  etc.  The  name  Castile  was 
derived  from  the  nnmberless  castles 
placed  on  the  frontiers,  and  serving  as 
defences  against  home  and  foreign  ene- 
mies. CasUUa  la  Viefa  was  one  of  the 
fintChristiankingdoms  that  roee  against 
the  iavading  infideL  The  eondado,  or 
county  of  Btugoe  became  a  kingdom  in 
1035,  and  New  CastQe  was  annexed  to 
it  l^  Ferdinand  1.,  the  subsequent 
reigns  of  Alfonso  YI.  and  YIII. 
strengthening  the  imion ;  and  though 
turned  for  a  time  into  chaos  in  the 
rdgns  of  Peter  the  (3mel  and  Enrique 
lY.,  they  were  finally  consolidated,  and 
at  the  marriage  of  laabel  with  Fedinand 
of  Aragon  were  with  this  latter  meiged 
into  one  vast  monarchy,  1479. 

Bivers,  Mountains,  etc — The  princi- 
pal mountains  are  the  Sierra  Guadar- 
rama,  to  the  K.E.  of  Kew  CastUe  ;  the 
•now-capped  Somosierra  to  £.  ;  the 
ranges  of  Molina  and  Cuenca,  which 
ve  joined   to  those  of  Alcarraz  and 


Mnrda  ;  the  Montea  de  Toledo,  which 
riae  between  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana  : 
and  to  the  S.  a  portion  of  the  Sierra 
Morena»  which  divides  it  from  Anda- 
lusia*  The  most  important  rivers  are 
the  Ebro,  Duero,  Tagus,  etc.  The 
mountainous  districts  are  picturesque, 
highly  interesting  for  their  botany  and 
geology.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  trackless,  lonely,  wind- 
blown plains,  most  fertile,  though  much 
exposed  to  drought,  and  tiiinly  peopled. 
The  heat  is  excessive  in  summer,  and 
the  icy  blasts  in  winter  come  sweeping 
down  from  the  lofty  mountains,  checked 
in  their  course  by  neither  forests, 
hedges,  nor  cultivation. 

The  People,  Character,  Dress. — The 
Castilians  are  a  grave,  loyal,  stem, 
trustworthy,  and  manly  race,  silent  and 
proud  ;  poverty,  ignorance,  and  bigotry 
are  their  lot,  but  not  their  work  ;  and 
their  excellent  qualities,  and  even  de- 
fects, might  be  easily  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. They  speak  the  purest  Spanish, 
el  Castellano,  which  Charles  Y.  said  was 
the  only  tongue  in  which  man  could 
presume  to  address  the  Divinity.  They 
wear  long  cloaks,  angtutrincu,  and  a 
curiously-shaped  cap  or  montera. 

The  cities  retain  mostly  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  mediieval  Gotho- 
Castilian  style,  and  abound  in  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  Gothic  and  Byzantine 
churches,  and  of  military  palatial  archi- 
tecture. Andalusia  is  the  land  of  the 
Moor,  but  Castile  is  alone  truly  and 
exclusively  Spanish. 

Routes,  btc 
The  following  comprises  the  principal  cities  :*- 


Madrid  to  AlcaU 

de  Henaresp  r. 
Guadalajara,  r. 


S<ma,  dil. 
Alfaro,diL 
LogxoBo,  r. 
Burgos,  r. 
Valiadolid.  r. 


Olmedo,  dil. 
Segovia,  r. 

Escorial,  r. 
Madrid,  r. 
Toledo,  r. 
Albacete,  r. 
Cuenca,  dil^ 
^^^uct5.^|e 
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We  haye  entirely  omitted  such  cities 
as  Araiida»  Lenna,  Bnitrago,  Talayera, 
Belmonte,  etc.,  because,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  them  now,  end 
the  wretched  accommodation,  to  which 


we  can  testify,  their  contents  are  mostly 
indifferent  to  the  general  tourist  The 
best  season  is  the  spring  and  early  part 
of  summer. 


CATALUNA 


Geographioal  and  ▲dministratiTS 
Diyision.  —  Catalufia^  a  captaincy- 
general,  el  prineipado,  as  it  ib  often 
called,  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the 
summit  of. which  is  formed  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  base  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  an  extent  of  140  m.  £. 
to  W.,  and  154  m.  K  to  S.  The 
population,  which  amounted  to  826,970 
in  the  1 6th  century,  numbers  now  (1860) : 
in  Gerona,  811,158  inhab.;  Barcelona, 
726,267  ;  Lerida,  814,581 ;  Tarragona, 
821,886 ;  in  all,  1,678,842  souls— these 
four  present  proTinces  constituting 
formerly  all  Cataluiia.  It  is  a  region 
of  hiUs  and  yalleys,  the  seaboard  ex- 
tending some  889  kiL  from  Cape  Cer- 
yera  to  the  embouchure  of  Cenrera,  the 
prindpel  ports  being  Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, Salon,  Rosas,  Palamos,  etc. 

The  People,  Character,  Dress,  etc — 
The  Catalans  are  the  most  industrious, 
business-like,  enterprising  people  in 
Spain  ;  they  are  the  Scotch  of  this 
countiy,  as  the  Andalusians  are  the 
Irish,  and  the  Astnrians  the  Welsh. 
They  are  sober,  laborious,  honest,  en- 
thusiastic for  progress,  proud  of  their 
own,  looking  up  to  France  for  example 
and  competition,  and  down  on  the  sur- 
rounding proyinces  with  contempt  and 


pity.  Whereyer  there  are  trade,  fabrics, 
enterprise,  there  you  are  sure  to  find 
Catalans  ;  in  England,  in  America,  in 
the  East,  they  haye  eyerywhere,  and  in 
all  ages  and  times,  carried  their  insa- 
tiable loye  of  enterprise  and  activity. 
They  are  yehement,  austere,  revengeful, 
and  generally  not  capable  of  great  feel- 
ing or  lasting  friendship,  and  egotism 
seems  to  be  a  pivot  around  which  all 
their  actions  turn.  They  are  besides 
destitute  of  stability  in  their  own  poli- 
tical principles,  and  have  sold  them- 
selves always  to  the  highest  bidder; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
their  hearts  and  souls  they  are  neither 
Spaniards  nor  French,  they  are  Cata- 
lans ;  and  in  their  eyes,  there  is  only 
one  CataluAa,  and  Barcdona  is  its  pro- 
phet Their  religion  reaches  supersti- 
tion; their  actiyity  degenerates  into 
feverish  craying  ;  their  love  of  liberty 
has  led  them  to  bloodshed,  excesses, 
and  rapine.  They  hold  the  commerce 
of  Spain  in  their  hands,  and  have  been 
justly  defined,  as  a  proyince,  the  Spanish 
Lancashire.  Cataluiia  has  been  alwa3r3 
the  centre  of  rebellion,  the  focus  of  re- 
publicanism and  democracy  ;  it  is  the 
feeder  of  Spain,  its  stomach,  which  is 
the  centre  and  cause  of  all  disease  £d 
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the  great  body.  They  are  patient  and 
daring  eoldien,  excellent  aailofa,  and 
model  amngglen  and  gaemlleroa.  The 
dress  is  plain  and  nnpictiireaqne.  The 
women — ^las  payesaa — who  are  not  a 
handsome  race,  but  strong;  mascnline, 
uigolar,  and  longh  diamonds,  wear  a 
tight  boddioe,  short  dress,  and  an  nn- 
becoming  liandkerchie(  mocodo^  on 
their  heads,  which  is  generally  red. 
The  men's  dress  consists  of  a  very  short 
TelTet  or  cloUi  jacket,  long  loose  dark 
tronsera,  whidi  come  up  very  high,  and 
the  sandal*  taipairdvhyfa ;  the  head-gear 
13  a  reminiBeence  of  their  Carthaginian 
fore&tlierB,  and  is  a  very  long  red  or 
parade  cotton  nightcap-shaped  'gorro,' 
not  Qnlike  that  worn  by  tiie  Genoese 
and  Neapolitan  fishermen;  the  end 
either  hangs  on  one  side,  or  is  doubled 
up  and  bronght  oyer  the  forehead  :  the 
red  predominates.  Indeed,  the  different 
prorinces  might  be  characterised  by 
tints ;  rtd  wonld  stand  for  Catalnfia, 
bine  and  black  for  Andalnsia,  light 
green  and  white  for  Valencia,  brown 
for  Astariaa,  dark  pnrple  for  Aragon, 
etc.  The  Catalans  are^  say  their  de- 
tractoTB,  very  egotistical^  prosaic,  and 
grasping — money  {^iiuroi)  is  their 
god.  ^niis  is  exaggerated,  for  allowing 
that 

Poderoao  cabaUero 
Esl>0(nl^ero, 

to  them  the  Boman  satirist  conld  not 
say:— 

O  cnfcS|  OTcs  I  quflBTeoda  pccinm  ptunuin  cfty 
vntos  post  nuduuos ; 

for  they  are  rery  generous,  spend  their 
fortunes  in  works  of  art,  patronise  music 
opedally,  their  popular  poetry  is  even 
ethereal  and  Grcnnan  in  its  style  and 
feeling,  and  the  most  straightforward 
maxims  rule  without  exception. 

History. — The  Catalans  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
and  GreekSfe  who  colonised  all  Medi- 


terranean Spain.  It  was  considered, 
from  its  position,  a  yery  important  pro- 
yince  of  Roman  Spain ;  Tarragona  he- 
came  the  capital  Catalufia  was  diyided 
into  different  minor  states — Cenetania, 
Ansetania,  Csstellania,  etc.  When 
Home  fell,  and  Spain  was  inyaded  by 
the  Alani,  Sneyes,  etc.,  the  Goths  fixed 
their  first  colonies  here,  and  called 
it  their  own  land,  Gotha-lunia.  When 
the  Moors  inyaded  it,  dispossessing  the 
Goths,  the  Franks  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
were  repulsed,  and  driyen  hack  to  Kar* 
bonne,  but  mustering  great  numbers, 
came  again  and  took  Barcelona.  The 
Moors  were  defeated,  and  retired,  and 
the  French  conquerors  established  a 
feudal  condado,  or  county,  calling  it 
the  Spanish  Marche,  and  diyided  into 
nine  smaller  states.  Wifred,  goyemor 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France, 
raised  the  standard  of  reyolt,  and  be- 
came the  independent  chief  of  the  pros- 
perous and  extensiye  condado  of  Bar- 
celona. The  independence  of  the  county 
lasted  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  greatest  period  of 
the  prosperity,  weal^  and  power  of 
Catalufia.  It  was  then  that  the  cele- 
brated maritime  expeditions  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
Corsica  took  place,  as  well  as  the  war 
with  Majorca  (then  possessed  by  the 
Moors),  which  was  carried  on  by  Ramon 
Berenguer  III.  and  the  Catalan  nobility 
— ^the  expeditions  against  the  Moon  in 
Spain-— ^e  capture  of  Tortosa — the 
aUiances  with  the  puissant  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  etc.  By  the  mar- 
riage in  1187  of  Ramon  Berenguer  lY. 
witii  Petronila,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Ramiro  el  Monje,  king  of  Aragon, 
Catalufia  was  merged  in  the  crown  of 
the  latter  country,  and  lost  its  inde- 
pendence. Annexed  to  Castile  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Catalufia  no  longer  possessed  the  pros- 
perity  and  power  of  ancient  times.    Its 
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eneigiefl,  spiritof  trade,  and  independent 
pretensionfl  were  crippled,  scorned,  and 
put  down  by  the  haughty  conrtier- 
wairiors  of  Castilla.  Bebellion,  the 
well-known  aableyaciones,  motinea,  ao- 
matenes,  pronundamientos,  and  other 
anchlike  ontbursta,  with  which  Catalan 
political  yocabolaries  abound,  began 
now  neyer  to  cease.  In  1640  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  IT.,  and 
offered  their  allegiance  to  Louis  XIII., 
'  qui  ne  ae  fit  pas  prier, '  but  haatened  to 
proclaim  himself  Count  of  Barcelona. 
Put  down  in  1662,  the  rebellion  was 
renewed  in  1689,  when  they  reaisted 
Charles  II.,  but  were  obliged  to  aur- 
render  to  the  French  army  under  the 
orders  of  Due  de  Yenddme.  In  the  war 
of  succeasion  they  aided  with  Austria, 
and  in  1714  Philip  Y.  bombarded  Barce- 
lona, and  deatroyed  one-third  of  it.  But 
their  want  of  aucceas  haa  not  deterred 
them  from  indulging  to  this  day  in  civil 
wars  and  reyolutions.  They  are  per- 
petual grumblers,  and  have  taken  to 
meetings,  asaociationa,  political  discua- 
aions,  representaciones  to  Gtoyenunent 
and  the  Queen,  couched  often  in  ener- 
getic terms,  etc.  Free  trade  and  Pro- 
tection are  here  at  loggerheads,  and  the 
tariff  and  its  grieyances  call  forth  the 
eloquence  of  its  deputies  at  the  Cortes, 
and  the  diatribes  of  its  press-writers  at 
home.  Catalufia  is  with  all  this  yeiy 
prosperous,  her  manufactures  increas- 
ing, and  her  trade  thriving,  especially 
with  France. 

Mines,  AgricuUv/re,  etc — Catalufia 
abounds  in  mines,  though  they  are  of 
no  very  great  importance.  8aU\Atoxmd, 
in  great  quantities  at  Ckrrdona  and 
Oerri,  lead  at  Falset,  Uad  and  copper 
at  Bassagoda,  La  Bibbal,  Sellera,  Yi- 
dresas ;  tm,  tine,  and  cobaU  are  more 
scarce;  eoaZ  is  found  at  RipoU  and 
San  Juan  de  las  Abadesas ;  and  the 
mnrhlee  of  Tortosa  and  Tarragona  are 

"cellent,  and  in  great  repute. 


There  are  several  excellent  and  bene« 
ficial  mineral  springs  called  Oaldas  (oo/- 
das,  hot),  such  as  the  Caldaa  de  Mont- 
buy,  Caldas  d'Estrach,  de  Malavella, 
the  sulphurous  waters  of  La  Pada, 
over  the  Llobregat,  and  of  N.  Sra.  de 
Caldaa.  Linen,  blondes,  and  lace  are 
eztenfldvely  produced,  and  be8idespax>er- 
manufacturea,  aoapa,  spirits,  etc.,  cot- 
ton-apinning  has  of  late  years  acquired 
great  Importance,  and  mills  are  being 
established  everywhere.  The  principal 
centres  are  Barcelona,  Sabadell,  Reus, 
etc.  Agriculture  is  far  from  being 
neglected ;  and  Catalan  energy  has 
transformed  the  arid  ravined  soil  into 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  example 
being  given  by  the  wealthy  proprie- 
tors, who,  un-Spanish-like,  love  to 
dwell  on  their  estates,  where  they 
build  handsome  houses,  called  torres. 
The  plains  of  the  Ampurdau,  the 
country  about  Gerona,  Yich,  Cerdafia, 
Urgel,  Tarragona,  the  Mediterranean 
board,  are  celebrated  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  their  olives,  vines,  and  pas- 
tures. Wine  of  infinite  varieties  and 
tastes  is  likewise  produced,  among 
which  we  may  name  the  delicious 
malvasia  de  Sitj^  those  of  Allera, 
CuUera,  Tnina,  Taya,  the  heady  Beni- 
carlo,  sent  to  France  to  flavour  and 
dar  cuerpo  to  the  spiritless  acid  pique  tte, 
Priorato  (near  Tarragona),  etc.  The 
rich  red  conmion  wine,  when  matured 
by  age,  and  then  called  rancio,  is  ex- 
cellent, especially  with  water.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Fluvia,  Ter 
Ebro,  Llobregat,  Francoli,  and  Cerria, 
most  emptying  themselves  into  th« 
Mediterranean. 

Eminent  NaHves.^ln.  point  of  art, 
as  of  letters,  Cataluiia  is  not  remark- 
able. It  has,  however,  produced  some 
distinguished  writers,  such  as  C^p- 
many,  Bofarrull,  Balmea. 

Boutes.— Ita  citiea  are  destitute  of 
character,  bearing  mostly  a  modem 
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appeannoe;  and  its  monmnents  be- 
long to  the  wont  period  of  art,  or, 
if  ancient,  haye  been  sadly  disfigured 
or  neglected.  This  is  speaking  in 
a  general  sense,  for  there  are  some 
and  Tery  important  exceptions,  sach 
as  the  cathedral  and  cloisters  of  Tarra- 
gona, the  minoiiis  bat  interesting  Po- 
blet,  Cueoiiate  del  Yalles,  cathedrals  of 
Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  etc.,  all  of 
which  must  be  yislted  (though  Poblet 
and  Cncufate,  from  their  out-of-the- 
vaj  situation  and  dilapidated  state, 
ve  haye  bat  Terj  slighUy  described), 
and  are  highly  interesting.  The  best 
season  to  travel  in  Gatidafia  is  the 
spring  and  antumn,  and  the  moun- 
tainons  districts  in  tiie  sommer.  Btf- 
eelona  is  a  good'  winter  quarter  for 

inTalidk 

Roum. 
Perpignan  to  flgue-  I    Tortoaa,  r.,  iodiffer* 
I       tnL 
Raii,d. 


KovTEi—ComHMMfd. 


Matard,  r. 
Bareeiamm,  r. 
Tarrugvma,  r. 
Manresa,  r. 
Cenrcra,  r. 
Sofaona,  d. 
Uigel,  r.  <L 
Frencn  PyTeiiees,r.  d. 
or  walk. 


PuigcerdA,  r.  or  walk 
MontblazKUi,  r. 
PoUeC,  d.  r. 
Urida,  d.T. 
Camprodon,  dO. 
Ok>t,diL 
RipoIl,diL 
Yi&,d. 
GranoUcn,  dU. 


Baicdona,  r. 
And  aahotter,  from  Barodona  to Tanagona 
and  Reus,  then  to  L6rida  and  Manresa,  and 
Monaerrat  (from  itaL  o£),  in  a  week*!  time. 

Baoka  of  jBefarenee,—!.  '  Lob  Condes 
de  Barcelona  Tindicados,'  by  the 
learned  BofaruU;  Barcelona,  1886,  2 
4to  Tols.    Highly  important. 

2.  'BecaerdosyBellezasdeEspafia.' 
The  portion  relating  to  Catalu&a  has 
been  ably  written  by  Messrs.  Pifcrrer 
and  Pi  y  MaigalL 

3.  '  Viage  literario  h.  las  Iglesias  de 
Espafi%'  by  TillaneaTa.  Vols.  5  to  21 
reUkte  to  the  churches  and  ecclesiastica] 
history  of  Catalnfia. 
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CORDOVA. 


Capital  of  province  of  same  name, 
bishopric,  commandancia  general ;  pop. 
50,302  (1878). 

Commimications. — ^1.  From  Mad- 
rid.  By  rail  thronghont,  by  the  Mad- 
rid to  iJicante  line  as  far  as  Alcazar ; 
buffet,  change  car. ;  distance,  442  kiL  ; 
time  15}  hrs. ;  fares,  Ist  cL,  194r.  50c. ; 
2d  cl.,  150r.  75c 

Description  of  Soute, — ^Between  Alca- 
zar and  Cordova  the  country  is  most 
uninteresting — treeless,  stony,  wind- 
blown, are  indeed  the  endless  '  Campos 
de  la  Mancha,'  a  name,  however,  very 
familiar  to  all  readers  as  being  so  closely 
associated  with  Cervantes'  immortal 
hero,  El  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  ArffamasiUa  de  Alba,  which 
is  crossed  soon  after  leaving  Alcazar,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
Cervantes,  thrown  into  its  prison  by 
the  irascible  debtors  whose  rents  he  had 
been  sent  to  collect,  began  to  write  his 
novel,  making  his  hero  a  native  of  the 
village  which  had  so  ill  treated  him.  No 
one  doubts  here  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  gallant  old  knight,  and  there  are 
several  families  who  claim  descent  from 
that  wisest  of  fools,  and  that  shrewdest 
of  madmen.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  editions  has  been  printed  in  that 
very  prison,  the  former  town  jaU.  Short- 
ly after  we  leave  tlus  station  are  seen, 
rising  on  our  right,  the  foremost  alturas 
of  Sierra  Morena*  Manzcmaires. — ^Tra- 
vellers to  Idsbon  change  caniages. 
ValdqtetUis  (Inn :  Posada  del  Medio- 
dia),  11,200  thirsty  souls,  who  almost 
live  upon  the  exc^ent  but  improvable 
wine  of  that  name— the  best  common 
red  wine  in  Spain.  It  originated  with 
■ome  vines  brought  from  Burgundy,  and 
which  thrive  in  that  flinty  tract  of 
country  (Yal  de  Pe&as,  literally,  Yale 


of  Rocks).  Venia  de  Cdrdenas. — This 
name  is  also  fiuniliar  to  readers  of  Bon 
Quixote  as  being  that  of  the  venta  to 
which  Cardenio,  the  curate,  and  Dorch 
tea  took  the  penitent  knight  on  his 
giving  up  his  solitary  life.  JAnans. 
Close  by  are  the  celebrated  lead  and 
copper  mines  of  that  name,  a  national 
property.  Cross  the  Guadalquivir  at 
Menjibar,  and  we  then  reach  Andujar, 
about  10,000  inhab.,  sombre,  backward, 
and  unwholesome.  In  its  churcli  a  fine 
Sta  Sepulcro  in  relief ;  around  axe  vezy 
extensive  olive-ground%  and  close  1^ 
flows  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Conven- 
tion of  Bailen,  July  28, 1808,  was  signed 
here.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  one 
enters  the  province  of  (Cordova.  Not 
fan  from  Pedro  Abad  is  £1  Carpio^  with 
a  Moorish  tower,  built  in  1325.  dose 
to  Casa  Blanca  is  a  veiy  fine  black 
marble  bridge  of  20  arches.  The  Guad- 
alquivir to  tiie  lefL  Cordova  soon  ap- 
pears, in  not  a  striking  situation.  To 
S.E.  of  the  valley  is  the  large  conical 
rock  and  castie  of  Ahnodovar,  one  of 
Don  Pedro's  fortresses,  where  he  kept 
his  treasures,  sometimes  amounting  to 
70  milUon  ducats. 

Now  the  Guadalbarbo  is  crossed,  the 
orange  and  the  palm  mingle  with  the 
dusty  ungainly  olive^  and  Cordoba  is 
reached. 

2.  From  SeviUe  (see  Seville),  4  hrs. 
from  Cadiz;  by  rail  through  Seville, 
9  hrs. ;  both  by  rail  direct 

3.  From  Gfranadck  Granada  by  Loja, 
Anteguera  to  BobadiUa,  by  rail,  about 
3  hrs.  ;  at  latter  station  take  up  the 
Malaga  to  Cordova  train,  5  hrs.  For 
description  of  route,  see  Ofranada  from 
Cordova. 

i.  From  or  to  ^ZfiMKiaaminefl^  riding. 
18  leagues. 
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Cocdova  to  Vniabaxia 
ViUanueva  del  Duque 
Los  Pedrochfcs 
Samta  Sufemia 
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5.  From  Malagct.  By  rail  direct; 
distance,  195  kil ;  tunoy  6  hn.  (mail 
train,  eorreo) ;  fioes,  Ist  cL,  98r.  50c.  ; 
2d  cL,  70r.  25c.  For  description  of 
TOQte,  aee  MaJaffa  from  Cordova. 

6.  From  Jaen.  A  dil.  senrice  (La 
MadiUflfia)  nms  daily  (?)  between  Jaen 
and  railway  station  of  Men  jibsr,  whence 
by  rail  to  Coidova,  about  4  his.  Infor- 
mation required— address  to  Sres.  Pay- 
ens  e  Hijo,  Cie  La  Madrilefia,  at  Jaen. 
Also  to  Cordova  direct,   15  kiL,  by 


Hotels.— Fonda  Suiza,  kept  by  aSwiss 
Italian ;  neitheT  the  hotel  nor  the  situa- 
tion Toy  good,  but  the  best  in  this  very 
backward  city.  The  succnrsale  just 
finishing  opposite,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor,  will  haye  better  accom- 
modation. Table  d'hote  at  6  p.  x.,  14r. ; 
a  bedroom  on  first  floor,  80r.,  meals  in- 
cluded, and  26r.  on  second  floor;  an 
interpreter.  Fonda  Kizzi,  dean  and 
decent 

Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
for  lOOr.  a-day,  and  50r.  half  the  day. 
JTofKs,  for  promenades  and  trayel,  at 
Prieto's  and  Castafion's. 

Cagmo, — ^Foreigners  may  visit  it  and 
read  the  French  and  Spomah  papers 
giatis,  for  a  fortni^t.  Try  the  excel- 
lent UontiUa  wine  here.  Some  good 
samples  may  be  had  at  Laviuda  de  Jaen, 
for  12r.,  16r.,  and  20r.  a  bottle. 

ConMiyamces  toLucena. — ^The  '  Anda- 
loza,'  daily  service  at  12.80  p.x. ;  fiires, 
berl.,  220r.,  int  160r.,  imp.,  120r.,  in 
30  bra ;  distance,  24  leagues.  Distance 
to  M(mmia,  4  leagues  ;  to  Seville,  82 
leagues  ;  to  Kadrid,  86  leagues, 
'^.f.— Those  desirous  of  visiting  an 


olive  farmhouse,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  go 
to  Torres  Cabrm,  Las  Quemadaa,  La 
Jaroea,  etc.  For  details  on  the  pro- 
ceedings»  etc.,  see  (3en.  Inf. :  ^jfrieMJ^ure. 
Climate. — Owing  to  the  low  and 
somewhat  sunk  situation  of  the  city  in 
a  valley,  the  utter  want  of  trees,  the 
scanty  irrigation,  etc.,  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  very  great — ^indeed  almost  insup- 
portable—and the  wealthy  inhabitants 
migrate  to  Yeranear  in  the  cool  valleys 
of  the  Sierra.  The  climate  is,  however, 
wholesome,  and  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  delightfoL  The  most  common  ill- 
nesses are  catarrh,  intermittent  fevers, 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  jm2monie& 
The  avenge  temperature  is — 

Rh. 
In  spring  •    X5*^ 

In  summer    ....    3x' 
In  autumn  .    Z4^ 

In  winter  .5^106' 

The  thermometer  has  never  been  known 
to  rise  above  83**  to  84*  in  summer,  or 
to  &11  below  8*  under  zero.  As  to 
wind,  it  is  exposed  to  the  N.  wind. 
The  Sierra,  extending  from  £.  to  W., 
screens  the  town  a  good  deal  from  the 
S.  burning  blast ;  tiie  most  prevalent 
are  E.,  S.W.,  W.,  K.W.  MortaHty  is 
1.25;  great  age  is  seldom  reached. 
The  climate  has  changed  considerably 
since  the  time  of  the  Moors,  when  Cor- 
dova and  its  districts  were  held  to  be  a 
perfect  paradise  upon  earth,  of  which 
its  black-eyed  women  were  the  houris. 
Cordova  is  situated  VT  42^  N.  lat, 
4*  45' W.  long. 

(General  Description.  —  Cordova, 
once  the  centre  of  European  civilisation, 
the  successfiil  rival  of  B^hdad  and  Da- 
mascus, the  seat  of  learning  and  reposi- 
tory of  arts,  sank  long  ago  into  a  third- 
rate  provincial  dty,  backward,  dull, 
ill-provided,  depopulated  and  silent — a 
city  of  the  dead.  The  very  labouror, 
forgetful  of  the  golden  rules  practically 
laid  down  by  the  industrious  Moor  for 
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eonyertiiig  wastes  into  gardens  and  or- 
cliarda,  looks  sluggishly  on  his  treeless, 
waterless,  parched  np  yalley,  confident 
that  what  little  seed  falls  from  his  lazy 
hands  will  ripen  nnder  the  generons  son 
into  an  abnndant  crop.  Thns  it  is  that 
the  extent  of  the  district  (Termino), 
being  18i»238  fim^gas  (Qen.  Inf.)  of  land, 
yields  only  about  £206, 000  yearly.  The 
peasants'  antipathy  to  trees  is  shown  by 
the  fiict  that  out  of  the  above  extent  they 
ooyer  a  surface  of  scarcely  4000  fan^gas  1 
In  the  16th  centoiy,  the  district  of  Sta. 
Clara  yielded  half-a-million  fanegas  of 
oom  a-year ;  and  the  silk,  once  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  khalifeite,  scarcely  yields 
4000  lbs.  a-year. 

The  celebrated  Cordovan  breed  of 
horses,  called  Oel-mefki,  and  worthy  of 
the  Prophet's  beautiful  description  of  a 
horse  in  the  Koran,  have  also  degene- 
rated ;  and  though  they  are  still  elegant, 
swift-footed,  shining  with  lustrous  hair 
and  beautiful  tail  and  mane,  yet  their 
size,  high  l^gs,  thick  '  acameroda '  head 
and  nedc,  bespeak  neglect  and  sad  cros- 
sings. 

^e  city,  once  the  abode  of  the  flower 
of  AudaluBian  nobility,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  administradores  of  the 
absentee  sefiorio,  their  *  solares '  are  de- 
sert and  wretched,  the  streets  ill  paved 
though  clean,  and  the  whitewashed 
houses,  unimportant,  low,  and  denuded 
of  all  art  and  meanings  either  past  or 
present. 

There  are  now  but  few  and  fast- 
fiidiug  vestiges  of  the  glorious  Moslem 
dominion.  Indeed,  artists  and  poets 
will  feel  here  as  elsewhere  that  their 
progress  through  Spain  is,  as  it  were, 
little  else  than  fbUowing  the  long  funeral 
of  that  Eastern  genius  that  left  no  heirs 
behind  save  su<£  like  cities  as  this  one, 
that  sit  in  widowhood  pointing  to  some 
great  monument  as  an  eloquent  record 
of  the  past. 

But,  as  Victor  Hugo  justly  remarks, 


Cordoite  auz  maiaons  vieilles 
A  sa  mosqu^  ou  TceU  ae  pod  dans  ka  mer- 

▼diks; 

and  that  magnificent  edifice— a  town  in 
itself— with  its  many  streets  formed  by 
marble  pUlars,  like  alleys  of  trees,  com- 
pensates for  the  absent  life  from  the 
body,  whose  limy,  white,  and  calcined 
skeleton  lies  before  us.  For  the  passing 
tourist  who  is  busy  doing  Spain,  a  few 
hours  will  suffice ;  but  the  artist,  the 
antiquazy,  the  lover  of  the  beaatifiil,  of 
the  poetry  and  music  infused  in  stones, 
must  linger  more,  and  visit  the  moeque 
oftentimes  and  at  various  hours  of  the 
day.  The  environs,  valley,  and  sierra 
teem  with  magnificent  fruit  of  excep- 
tional size  and  exquisite  fiavour,  abound 
with  gsme — the  boar,  deer,  and  even 
Ijrnx  ;  and  the  botanist  will  meet  with 
a  very  extensive  flora,  comprisiiig  up- 
wards of  1500  sorts  of  plants,  many  of 
which  will  be  new  to  him  and  deserve 
investigation. 

Cordova  wiU  appear  most  Oriental  to 
the  traveller  coming  from  the  North, 
and  who  has  not  seen  Seville,  Granada, 
etc.,  and  has,  at  all  events,  a  most  un- 
European  character  about  its  streeti, 
narrow  and  winding,  its  flat-roofed 
houses,  the  stately  palm  waving  in  the 
sQent  air  from  behind  a  garden  wall, 
over  which  enormous  oranges,  citrons, 
and  limas  cluster  and  fall  like  golden 
balls.  The  appearance  and  colouring 
of  the  suburbs  and  sierra  by  evening 
time  will  tempt  many  a  painter  and 
poet  besides  Boberts  and  Southey. 

Hiatonr.— Cordova,  whose  name,  Bo- 
ohart  supposes,  is  derived  from  the 
Syrian  eoUb,  'oil-press,'  and,  accord- 
ing to  Conde,  Carta-tuba,  an  'import- 
ant city, '  was  but  little  known  under  the 
Phoenicians.  Silius  Italicus  mentions  it 
in  his  poem  on  the  second  Punic  War, 
'Nee  decns  auriferss  cessavit  Corduba 
terris,'  when  Hannibal  disposed  of 
troops  furnished  by  that  city.    Martins 
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first,  206  B.a»  and  A.  MarcelliLs  after, 
gave  it  importance,  and  the  latter 
founded  here  the  first  Boman  colony, 
which  was  called  Fatriaa,  from  the 
nmnber  of  patrician  fiunilies  that  came 
from  Borne  and  establiihed  here  their 
home.  CordoTa  fabeeqaently  became 
the  capital  of  Ulterior  Spain,  and  aab- 
sequently  of  B«tica.  It  aided  with 
Pompey,  which  opinion  cost  the  liyes  of 
28,000  of  ita  inhabitantB,  who  were  pnt 
to  death  by  Caear,  after  hia  victory  of 
Mnnda.  Under  the  Ootha  the  city  loet 
its  impoErtanca,  to  regain  it,  and  reach 
its  ha^ieat  acme,  when  it  became  Moor- 
ish. It  was  takenahortly  after  the  battle 
of  the  Gnadelete  by  Mngadth  £1  Biimi, 
who,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Jews 
inside^  obteined  possession  of  it,  and 
entmrted  part  of  its  garrison  to  the  sons 
of  Israel,  erer  ready  to  open  the  doors 
to  let  in  the  enemy  and  diyide  the  spoils. 
Salgeet  at  first  to  the  khalififtte  of 
DamaaciM,  Cordova  about  756  deckoed 
itself  independent,  and  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Moorish  Empire  of  Spain, 
mider  the  Ummeyfth  Abdn-r-rhfiman. 
Under  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  this 
city  (10th  century)  contained  800,000 
inhabitants  (including  the  suburbs), 
600  moeques,  50  hospitals,  800  public 
schools,  900  baths,  and  600  inns ;  a 
Ubrazy  of  600,000  yolumes,  besides  70 
pnrate  ones  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
The  rerenue  amounted  to  six  mUlions 
Btedokg.  Discoid  now  b^gan  to  weaken 
the  extenaiTe  kingdom  ;  the  fSactions 
among  the  sheiks,  aided  by  the  progress 
of  the  Christians,  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
June  80,  1235,  St  Ferdinand  entered 
the  dty.  Ever  since  that  time,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  priyileges 
granted  to  its  inhabitants  and  the  no- 
bility that  resided  here,  Cordova  never 
recovered  even  the  shadow  of  its  former 
posperity.  In  the  17th  centuiy  the 
popolation  did  not  reach  70,000,  and 


has  now  dwindled  to  little  more  than 
40,000. 

J^mtfMnlilTa^MWf.— Cordova,  theabode 
and  cnuile  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Spanish  houses,  <la  pobladon  de  Europa 
de  mas  limpia  y  apurada  noblesa,'  as 
Gk>n2alo  de  C^spedes  has  it,  has  been 
the  birthplace  of  several  great  writers, 
such  as  Seneca  (6  ▲.o.),  ^e  master  of 
Nero ;  the  stoic  philosopher  Lucan  (89 
A.O.),  the  author  of  <  Pharsalia ;'  Aver- 
roes  (12th  century),  the  erudite  trans- 
lator of  Aristotle  ;  Moses  Maimonides 
(1189),  the  rabbi ;  Juan  de  Mena  (1412), 
the  author  of  *  £1  Laberinto ;'  Sepul- 
veda,  Gongoza,  C^spedes,  A.  de  Morales, 
etc. 

The  French,  under  Dupont,  June 
1808,  entered  the  unresisting  dty, 
which  they  sacked,  murdering  the  in- 
habitants in  cold  blood.  The  plunder, 
according  to  Maldonado,  exceeded 
£100,000,  of  which  £25,000  alone  were 
found  among  Dupont's  luggage. 

Sifl^tsw— The  cathedral  (or  mosque). 
Alcazar,  £1  Triunfo,  churches,  minor 
sights,  and  the  environs. 

Cathedral,  or  Mosque:  its  His* 
tor7.-On  entering  the  city,  the  Moors, 
as  was  always  the  case,  assured  to  the 
Christians  the  liberty  of  their  religion, 
and  by  treaty  allowed  them  the  use  of 
their  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Vi- 
cente, built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  All  the  other  churches  were 
destroyed  but  this  one,  which  was  ex- 
tant in  745,  as  the  author  of  the  AkhUff 
Madjmona  asserts  most  formally. 

But  the  augmentation  of  population 
which  soon  arose  obliged  the  Moors  to 
adopt  here  the  plan  already  followed  at 
Damascus  and  Emesia,  and  half  the 
cathedral  was  wrested  from  them  and 
converted  into  a  mosque,  just  as  half 
their  mosque  was,  centuries  after,  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  In  784 
Abdu-r-rhftman  I.  insisted  on  obtainin'* 
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the  other  hali^  and  a  transaction  ensued 
by  which. the  GhriBtianB  were  allowed 
to  rebuild  all  their  former  churches, 
and  receiyed  for  their  cathedral  the  sum 
of  100,000  d/ifMun  (£40,000,  but  equal 
now  to  £440,000).  That  prince  had 
determined,  from  poUtical  as  well  as 
religious  motiyeB^  to  build  a  magnifi- 
cent mosque  on  the  plans  of  that  of 
Damascus,  to  exceed  tiie  then  new  one 
of  Bagdad  in  splendour  and  extent^ 
and  comparable  only  to  the  Acksdh  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  to  be  the  Mecca  of 
the  West,  and  to  be  called  the  Zeca,  or 
House  of  Purification,  and  pilgrimages 
to  its  wondrous  Mih-riU>  were  to  be 
considered  equivalent  to  those  made  to 
the  Caftba  of  the  Prophet  The  khalif 
in  person  designed  the  edifice,  gave  up 
for  its  erection  a  large  portion  of  his 
reyenue,  and  is  said  to  haye  worked  at 
it  himself  for  a  few  hours  eyery  day. 

It  was  begun  in  786,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the 
founder,  it  was  already  much  advanced. 
Hashem  or  Hizem,  his  son,  continued 
it  on  the  same  plans,  and  with  such  ac- 
tivity that  it  was  completed  in  796 — 
that  is,  ten  yean  after  the  first  stone 
was  laid.  At  the  death  of  the  founder 
100,000  gold  doblas  had  already  been 
spent.  Abdu-r-rhAman  III.  erected  the 
fountains  and  its  most  elegant  minaret. 
The  mosque  now  oonsiBted  of  eleven 
naves,  642  ft  long  by  298  ft.  wide.  Al 
Massoiir,  the  hadjeb  of  Hashem  IL, 
ordered  eight  more  naves  to  be  added, 
and  erected  the  chapel  where  the  Imans 
assembled,  now  called  CapiUa  de  Villa- 
viciosa. 

On  entering  the  captured  city,  St 
Ferdinand  had  the  mosque  purified  and 
dedicated  to  the  Yiigin.  Several  chapels, 
altars,  sacristies,  etc.,  were  now  added, 
and  about  July  1521  the  transept  and 
choir  were  begun ;  but  when  Charles  Y., 
who  had  allowed  these  works  to  be 
made,  came  to  Gardova  in  1526,  and 


saw  what  had  taken  place,  heexdaamed 
indignantly : '  I  was  not  aware  of  this ; 
for  had  I  known  you  intended  to  touch 
the  ancient  portion,  1  would  not  bave 
pennitted  it  Ton  have  built  bers 
what  can  be  built  anywhere  else»  but 
you  have  destroyed  what  was  unique  in 
the  world.'  Heman  Buiz,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1528,  had  begun  the  works ;  the 
elegant  alndnar  or  belfry,  built  by  Ab- 
du-r-rhAman,  and  which  had  also  been 
disfigured  by  Heman  Buiz,  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  replaced  by  the  present 
belfry. 

Ii»  Style  and  FroporHong. — The 
Mosque  of  Cordova  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  extant  <t 
ever  erected,  of  the  religiouB  azchitec- 
ture  of  the  Moors  of  Spain.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  thought  to  be  'tiie  finest 
t3rpe  in  Europe  of  the  true  temple  of 
Islam  ;'  and  as  the  result  and  ezpres* 
sion  of  one  age,  one  plan,  one  idea,  the 
consequent  unity  of  design  is  evident 
In  shape  it  is  the  Basilica,  adapted  to 
the  Moslem  worship.  Its  chancteris- 
tics  are  :  vastness,  originality,  gnat 
simplicity  in  the  distribntiDn,  solidity 
severe  and  massive,  great  el^ganoe  in 
the  curves  and  profiles,  a  happy  com- 
bination of  lines  producing  vistaa.  What 
this  edifice  must  have  beoi  in  its  palmy 
days,  when  its  roof  was  higher  and  glis- 
tening with  gilding  and  vivid  ocdoms^ 
and  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  lamps ; 
when  its  waUs  were  worked  like  lace, 
and  looked  like  Cashmere  shawla  illu- 
minated from  behind,  and  its  arches  like 
so  many  gigantic  bows,  studded  with 
emeralds  and  rubies,  resting  on  mosaic 
trunks  of  porphyry,  jasper,  and  other 
precious  marbles,  may  be  imagined ; 
but  now  whitewash  has  obliterated  ih» 
past  magnificence,  and  ignorance  and 
neglect  have  done  the  rest 

The  area  is  642  ft  long  N.  to  S.,  by 
462  ft  wide,  £.  to  W.  (this  being  the 
last  measurement  made  in  1811). 
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Sdericr. — ^The  endoamg  wallB  are 
most  pictoreBqne,  and  preseiYa  all  their 
Moorish  dmnicter.  Thej  are  in  tapia, 
avengmg  from  30  to  60  ft.  in  height, 
and  6  ft  in  thickneBS,  and  strengthened 
here  and  there  by  square  battress  towers. 
In  the  8.  wall,  wiiich,  bj  the  decliyity 
of  the  site,  reached  a  great  height^  were 
built  as  many  as  nineteen  towers,  their 
whole  nmnber  amonntingto  forty-eight 
towen^  of  which  most  remain.  There 
were  sixteen  entrances,  and  twenty-one 
interior  doom  The  external  oneswere 
genenHy  square,  with  horseshoe  arches, 
and  Tery  richly  decorated.  The  bonl- 
den,  stones,  siUones,  of  which  the  walls 
and  great  part  of  the  towers  are  built^ 
were  of  the  size  nsed  by  the  Romans, 
i  ft.  long  sad  2  ft  wideu  The  almenas 
(hotbesses  indented)  crowning  the 
walls  and  concealing  the  roof  are  about 
8  ft  high,  and  are  indented  and  trian- 
golar,  except  here  and  there  on  the 
towers,  where  they  assnme  an  nnfinished 
kige  flower-Tase  form.  Half  of  those 
towards  the  patio  haye  the  shape  of  a 
fienr-de-lys^  bat  they  are  modem ;  whilst 
the  former  are  of  Persian  origin,  with- 
out models  in  Greece  or  Italy.  The 
Court  of  Oranges,  Pnerta  del  Perdon, 
and  dstem  are  most  Moorish.  All  the 
Conner  ingresses  are  now  blocked  up  a&d 
dosed  save  one.  Obsenre  those  on  ihe 
£.  side,  with  their  rich  spandrils,  pillar- 
ets,  and  agimeces— i^isrto<20Z  PercUm  is 
the  Isigest  and  most  beaatifuL  These 
entrances,  very  common  in  Spanish 
fathedrals,  were  so  called  from  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  those  who  passed 
mder  them.  On  the  sides  of  it  are  the 
eoats  ctf  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
the  inscriptbn  aronnd  it  is  : 

*  On  the  2ND  DAY  OP  THE  MONTH 

o?  March,  op  the  era  of  Cmsar, 
his  (1377  a.a  ),  in  the  reign  of  the 
Most  High  and  Puissant  Don  En- 
MQUE,  King  op  Castile.' 


The  doors  themselves  are  cniionsly  orna- 
mented with  bronze  artesonillos,  form- 
ing different  patterns,  and  in  Gothic 
letters  the  word  *  Dens,'  and  in  Arabic 
characters,  *  The  Empire  belongs  to  God : 
all  is  His.'  In  the  16th  century  several 
fresco  paintings  were  placed  over  this 
portal,  bat  they  were  defaced,  and 
wretched  ones  pat  up  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centnries. 

Court  of  Oranges.— This  patio,  480  ft. 
by  210  ft.,  is  divided  into  three  cnadros 
or  quarters  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
fountain.  There  were  always  trees  in 
it,  especially  palms  and  cypresses,  many 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  hnnicane 
(1822.)  Most  of  the  present  orange- 
trees  date  16th  century.  At  each  end, 
except  the  S.,  of  this  court  is  a  colon- 
nade of  marble  piUars,  supporting  cir- 
cular arches.  They  date  from  after  the 
capture  of  Cordova  by  the  Christians. 
The  dstem,  used  for  ablutions,  was  put 
up  in  946  by  Abdu-r-rhAman,  and  the 
court  is  the  work  of  Said  Ben  Ayub,  087. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  Soman  military  column, 
found  in  the  mosque  in  1532,  with  an 
inscription  stating  the  distance  (114  m.) 
to  Cadiz  from  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
which  stood  on  this  site. 

The  BAfry. — ^The  former  Muezzin 
tower,  built  by  the  Ehalif  Abdu-r-rhi- 
man  III.  on  the  site  of  a  still  earlier 
one,  was  modernised  by  the  Christians, 
and  then  pulled  down  by  a  storm,  and 
the  present  bastard  insignificant  stmc- 
ture  erected  in  1589  by  Heman  Ruiz, 
crowned  by  a  gilt  statue  of  St  Rafael 

IfUerior. — ^^e  first  impression  is  that 
of  bewilderment  and  astonishment,  pro- 
duced by  the  interminable  and  seem- 
ingly confused  mazes  of  pillars,  compared 
by  a  French  writer  to  a  roofed-in  forest 
The  roof  is  35  ft  high  ;  the  cupolas  are 
modem,  and  put  up  in  1713.  The 
Moorish  roof  was  flat,  the  beams  appa- 
i  rent,  painted  and  gilt,  and  made  of  aler 
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(which  is  the  Thiu  arHeuUUa  or  Arbor 
viicB,  a  wood  considered  incorraptible), 
which  when  taken  down  were  found  as 
sound  as  when  placed  there  eleyen  cen- 
turies before.  The  pillars  nnmbered 
once  upwards  of  1200,  now  reduced  to 
850  ;  but  if  we  indude  those  embedded 
in  the  walls  and  others  absorbed,  so  to 
say,  in  works  of  repair,  etc.,  there  may 
even  now  be  said  to  be  about  1000. 
They  are  all  monolithic  (of  one  block), 
and  came,  already  shaped,  capitals  and 
all,  from  diiOferent  countries,  Roman 
temples,  mosques,  etc ;  in  Spain,  chiefly 
from  Seville  and  Tarragona ;  in  France, 
from  Nismes  and  Narbonne ;  from  Car- 
thage in  Africa;  from  (Constantinople, 
whence  140  were  sent  as  a  present  by 
the  Emperor  Leo ;  and  hence  the  diver- 
sity of  styles,  sizes,  etc.  They  are  all 
of  marbles  of  different  hues  and  species 
— the  jasper,  green  and  blood  jasper,  the 
deep  black,  white,  red,  rose,  emerald, 
porphyry.  The  basements  were  sap- 
press^  probably  to  shorten  their  height. 
The  capitals  are  generally  Composite, 
almost  all  those  on  the  £.  side  Corin- 
thian ;  but  this  character  is  vagaely  ex- 
pressed and  rudely  conceived.  Others 
haye  purely  Arab  and  African  capitals. 
These  pillars  form  nineteen  spacious 
naves,  from  £.  to  W.,  and  twenty-mne 
frt>m  N.  to  S.,  which,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  produce  great 
variety  of  perspectives,  eiSianced  by  the 
elegant  ultra-semicircular  or  horseshoe 
aidbaB,  most  originally  placed  one  npon 
another,  and  which,  used  in  this  mosque 
for  the  first  time,  add  to  its  architectural 
value.  The  important  additions  made 
by  Al-Manssoiir  are  in  the  African  style 
of  transition,  and  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  the'  ogival  arch,  used  here 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Moorish  monu- 
ments of  Spain  and  the  type  of  the 
Spanish  ogival  style. 

The  Mih-rdb,  or  SofMtuairy  of  the 
Mosque.  —In  this  small  and  most  beau- 


tiful recess,  the  Othmanic  Koran  was 
placed,  and  the  Ehalif,  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Pope  and  Autocrat  at  the  same  time, 
used  to  perform  his  chotbi  or  public 
prayer  at  the  window  towards  the  ceca, 
or  holy  of  holies,  and  placed  to  the 
Kiblah,  or  S. — that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca.  This  Mih-rib  forms  a 
heptagon  IS  ft  in  diameter,  and  274  ^ 
high  to  the  cupola.  The  pavement  is 
of  white  marble,  as  well  as  the  base- 
ment and  the  shell-shaped  roof  (all  of 
one  block).  The  six  sides  of  the  hepta- 
gon are  decorated  with  tiiree-lobed 
arches  resting  on  marble  piUareta,  with 
gilt  capitals  of  most  excellent  workman* 
ship.  These  stand  upon  a  low  oomice, 
under  which  runs  an  inscription  in  gold. 
Inside  was  kept  the  pulpit  of  Al-Ha- 
kem  II.,  unparalleled  in  the  world.  It 
was  all  of  iyory  and  precious  wooda  and 
stones,  inlaid,  and  fisistened  with  gold 
and  silver  nails ;  it  cost  some  £250,000, 
equal,  certainly,  now  to  a  million 
sterling  1  In  it  was  kept*  the  fimious 
copy  of  the  Koran  made  by  OHunan, 
and  stained  with  his  blood.  It  was 
contained  in  a  box  covered  with  gold 
tissue,  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
rubies,  and  placed  on  a  lectern  made 
of  aloe,  with  gold  nails.  This  pulpit 
disappeared  not  very  long  ago.  At 
the  hour  of  the  Azaiiii  this  book  was 
opened  and  read  by  the  Iman,  and 
then  taken  to  where  the  gold  and  silver 
sacred  vases  were  placed,  which  appeared 
in  the  illuminations  of  the  month  of  Ba- 
madkn. 

To  right  and  left  of  Haa  sanc- 
tuary were  the  habitations  of  the  deigy. 
To  the  right  was  also  a  door  leading  by 
a  passage  to  the  Ehalifs  Palace,  which 
was  close  by.  Al-Hakemll.,  who  built 
the  Mih-rikb  and  Maksurkh,  began 
these  works  about  961  A.O.  (according 
to  the  historian  of  Magreb,  Ibn  Adzari, 
pubUahed  in  the  ori^^ial  by  Doiy  of 
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Leyden,  and  tmnaUted  bjr  S.  Gayangos 
forSr.  Madrazo,  'Cordoya,' pp.  178-4). 
The  capola  or  *cnbba'  of  the  Mih-riib 
was  pot  np  in  965,  according  to  some 
hitherto  unedited  documents. 

The  mommc  crntmifnUxbion  sorpaMes 
all  the  finest  examples  of  this  Byzantine 
art  ebewhere  in  Italy,  AMca,  or  the 
East  It  was  the  Greek  PsephMs  and 
Hooiiah.  Sofeyufiih.  The  Emperor  Leo 
sent  the  eariiest  examples  of  it  to  Ab- 
dn-r-tfa&man  for  his  palace  of  Azzahra. 
The  Cordoran  khalii,  Hakem,  sent  an 
embaasy  to  Constantinople,  asking  for 
artistB  akilled  in  this  peculiar  way  of 
giTing  to  glass,  flint,  and  metals  the 
effect  and  appearance,  and  almost  the 
texture,  of  a  ydyet  and  gold  brocade. 
The  artists  came,  bringing  as  presents 
325  qnintab  of  tiiis  enamelled  mosaic. 
The  designs  are  Byzantine,  as  all  ob- 
jects of  art  and  Inxury  were  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  10th  centoiy  already. 
This  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  mosque 
must  liaTe  shone  like  a  palace  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  when  in  the  festi- 
Ti^es  of  the  RhaTnadhkn  this  Mih-rkb 
alone  was  lightedup  by  a  lamp  number- 
ing 1454  lights,  and  the  COlbs. -taper 
placed  by  the  khalil  The  rest  of  the 
mosque  was  lighted  by  4  lamps  like  the 
above ;  280  candelabra,  most  of  bronze. 
The  total  number  of  lights  was  10,805, 
and  750  arrobas  of  oil  were  used  per 
month.  (See  '  AL  Makkart,  yoL  i.  book 
3d,  chapter  iL)  The  Cufic  inscription 
refers  to  the  two  columns  placed  at  the 
entrance  in  965  ▲.a  by  Al-Hakem. 

When  last  we  visited  this  mosque, 
Muley-Abbas,  a  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  had  just  been  through 
it  He  went  seven  times  on  his  knees 
roimd  the  -aanctnaiy,  as  was  wont  with 
the  Moors  here  and  at  Mecca,  and 
Rghed  and  prayed,  and  then  wept 
loodly,  sobbing  like  a  child.  All  this 
splendour  Jiad  been  the  work  of  his 
They  had  raised  this  won- 


der, and  now  the  dcgonerate  Moor 
could  not  even  read  tihe  Arabic  in- 
scriptions ! 

Th€  formal  erecHcn  of  (ke  fnMqu4 
into  a  cathedral  took  place  in  1288, 
xmder  the  usual  name  of  Sta.  Maria. 
The  lateral  aisles  were  converted  into 
chapels. 

JBtgh  Ohapa.^Bmlt  in  1547,  by 
Heman  Ruiz,  and  finished  by  his  son 
and  Diego  de  Praves,  1599.  The  style 
of  it  is  Morocco-Gothic  and  plateresque. 
The  fine  rotable,  which  cost  50,000 
ducats,  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Matias 
Alonso,  who  b^gan  it  in  1618,  and 
finished  it  ten  years  after.  It  is  made 
out  of  the  rosy  jasper  firom  Carcabuey, 
with  gilt  bronze  ornaments.  The 
painting  is  by  Antonio  Palomino.  The 
statues  indifferent.  The  tabernacle, 
also  byAlonso,  aided  by  Sebastian 
Yidal  (1658),  is  veiy  rich,  and  well 
executed.  Observe  the  magnificent 
silver  lamp  hanging  from  the  roof,  and 
weighing  16  arrobas  (1686). 

C%o»r.— This  ii  the  work  of  Heman 
Ruiz,  who  commenced  it  in  1528,  and 
finished  it  in  1589.  The  style  is  pla- 
teresque and  effectiveu  The  staUa  are 
sixty-three  in  number,  and  by  Isabel 
Famesio's  favourite  sculptor,  Pedro 
Duque  Comejo,  1257 — churrigueresque, 
but  there  is  great  finishing  in  the 
elaborate  details.  The  mahogany  jmZ- 
pits,  with  attributes  of  the  Evangelists, 
are  clumsy— the  work  of  Miguel  Yerdi- 
guier  (1766).  Entre  los  cotob  lies  Lope 
de  Rueda,  the  great  comic  writer, 
superior  in  many  points  to  Molike. 

Chapels, — ^The  forty-five  chapels  and 
offices  around  the  naves  are  mostly 
very  indifferent  They  date  generally 
fi^m  a  period  un&vourable  to  taste  in 
art,  and  their  pictures,  statues,  etc., 
are  very  indifferent.  Notice  notwith- 
standing 

CapiUa  ds  San  Andres  (1628).— A 
picture  of  St.  Eulogio^  by  V.  Carducho. 
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C.  San  JMe&eMi.— Martyrdom  of  the 
Mint  by  Luis  Zambnno. 

C.  del  Cardmal  Salaear.^YuuBhed. 
1706  ;  founded  by  Cardinal  Sakzar ; 
cbnrrigaereBqne.  In  the  sacriitia 
mayor  inquire  for  the  fine  Cnstodia  of 
Arfi^s  (Gk>thic),  for  the  Onm  Antigutt, 
full  of  florid  Gothic  detaila,  but  ill  re- 
paired. The  relics  are  kept  here.  The 
beaatifnl  Cnstodia  of  Arf(&i  was  began 
1518,  and  finished  1618. 

The  ehftpel  of  ViOameUM  is  still 
interesting  to  risit  for  its  Moorish  style, 
and  it  was  the  Maksorah  once,  all 
paved  with  sUrer.  There  are  no  inte- 
resting tombs.  O^spedes  is  bmied  in 
front  of  Chapel  of  San  Pablo  (ob.  1608). 
Observe  this  artist's  paintings  of  St 
John,  St  Andrew,  and  The  Last  Sap- 
per, his  masterpiece.  Over  altar  de 
San  Bafael  hangs  the  Apparition  of 
the  saint^  a  fine  painting  l^  the  same 
master.  A  pillar  is  shown  with  a 
rudely  traced  Crucifizion,  mud  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  Christian  captive, 
who  executed  this  wonder  with  his  nail, 
and  whilst  he  was  for  yean  fiistened  to 
this  pillar ;  an  improbable  story,  as  the 
Moots  never  could  have  tolerated  a 
Christian  captive  within  a  mosque; 
besides  which,  they  had  prisons  on 
purposa 

Hours. — Thecathedralis  open  all  day. 
The  relics  may  be  seen  after  2.80  p.m. 

ICinor  Ohnrohea. — C6Ugi4xUi  de  San 
£«>Mito.— -Dates  middle  of  14th  cen- 
tury. Built  by  Alfonso  XI.,  in  thanks- 
giving for  hii  victory  at  Tarifii,  when 
he  won  the  battle  del  Salado,  1340. 
Philip  v.,  in  1728,  removed  to  this 
ohur^  the  Capilla  Beal,  formerly  in 
the  cathedral,  and  founded  in  1781 
by  Henrique  IL  Ferdinand  IT.  and 
his  son,  the  chivahrous  and  gallant 
Alfonso  XI.,  lie  buried  here.  This 
church  was  modernised  in  1729,  and  is 
in  the  viletaste  of  that  period.    In  the 


Hi^  Chapel  lie  the  bodies  of  the  fitther, 
mother,  and  brother  of  the  gran  eapUan, 
Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  luckier  than  this 
great  hero,  whose  ashes  were  scattered 
to  the  winds  during  the  French  inva- 
sion. Here  also  lies  the  erudite  *  <at>- 
msta'  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  in  a  pUia 
tomb  erected  by  his  pupil,  Caidinal 
Sandoval  y  Eojas^  Aidilushop  of  To- 
ledo. The  privileges,  etc,  of  the  Bqyal 
Chapel  and  Colegiata  were  suppressed 
by  government  in  1862. 

Chvirdi  <!f  Sta,  Manna  de  Aguas 
Santae, — ^Modernised,  except  on  the 
outside.  Founded  in  7th  century,  but 
rebuilt  after  the  conquest  Some  in- 
different pictures  and  tombs  of  the 
Benavides,  and  of  a  Marquesa  de  Ghua- 
dalcaar  (ob.  1808),  who  (a  rare  in- 
stance in  Spain)  was  a  blue  stocking 
JDodora  en  FUeec^  y  Lebrae  Sumanas, 
Fellow  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academv, 
etc.,  and  died  aged  thirty-five.  Most 
of  the  parish  churches  date  18th  and 
14th  centuries,  but  have  been  so  ill  re- 
paired and  churriguerised  that  they 
have  lost  most  of  ti^eir  importance. 

The  Belfry  Tower  of  San  Nicolas  is 
very  pretty  and  Moorish-like.  Upon 
it  are  the  words,  *Pacienoia»  obedi- 
enda,'  said  to  have  been  put  up  as  a  re- 
proof to  the  nuns  of  San  Msrtin,  for- 
merly in  this  square,  who  objected  to 
this  church  being  erected  opposite  to 
them,  as  it  would  impede  the  prospect 
they  then  eigoyed.  Visit  the  doisters 
and  staircase  of  San  Pahlo  ;  Alo.  Cano*s 
Ecce  Homo,  in  Chapel  of  San  Fadro  el 
iZtfoZ,  now  a  cloth-manufactory;  and 
outside  the  town  is  the  picturesquely- 
situated  Santuario  de  N.  Sra.  de  Fuen- 
santa  (8th,  9th,  and  10th  September 
are  great  holidays,  kept  up  here  with 
pomp  and  pious  jollification).  Observe 
four  copper  paintings,  ascribed  to 
Teniers,  one  of  which  represents  the 
<  Crowning  Christ  with  Thorns. ' 

The  Aleaaar,  or  Ehalif s  Paiaoe^  wit 
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?«7  exfeenaye,  and  oocapied  the  site 
of  the  pnaent  primi,  bidioprick,  etc. 
Kow  nothing  renudns  save  a  few  walls 
md  orehaids.  It  was  situated  W.  of 
the  dty,  and  S.  of  the  river.  It  was 
the  former  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings* 
where  the  khali&  lodged  first,  and  then 
RJiiied  and  modified  it,  enlaiging  it 
eonaderahly.  The  little  we  know  of 
this  palaee,  doabtless  magnifioent  and 
■pMioDS,  is  deriyed  from  Al-Mskkaii 
Ibi-Bsahkawal,  and  Aben  Hsyykn, 
who  mention  its  wonderfol  gardens  and 
haUs,  nd  iti  hatha  provided  with  water 
hron^  from  tiie  Onsdalqnivir  throogh 
a  hydisQhc  brick  machine,  called  Albo- 
lafia.  These  baths  existed  till  the  end 
of  the  ISih  centnxy,  when  the  machine, 
probably  in  the  ahape  of  a  hnge  hy- 
cbaniie  wheel,  was  destroyed  because  its 
noiae  kept  Qaeen  Isabella  awake,  when 
afae  was  lodged  in  the  Alcazar.  The 
Alcasar  Nnevo,  now  a  prison,  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Santo  Ofida 
(Inquisition),  and  bnilt  in  1828  by  Al- 
fonso XI.  It  is  a  sqnare,  enclosed  by 
a  thick  wan,  with  towers  at  the  angles. 
The  mterior,  with  its  twenty  dungeons 
(calabozos)  and  seven  patios,  we  advise 
nadezB  to  abstain  from  visiting^  for  it 
ii  now  the  abode  of  miseiy,  vice,  filth, 
•nd  nqM^  The  gsidens  of  the  Al- 
cuar  are  most  indifferent  and  weedy. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  good  Cradfizion  by 
A  dd  Castillo. 

The  Bishop's  Falaoe  dates  of  16th 
eentory,  bat  was  considerably  repaired 
•sd  almost  rebuilt  in  1746,  in  the  chor- 
rigaensqne  style.  Ferdinsnd  YII., 
vhose&te  seems  to  have  been  to  dwell 
in  confinement,  was  kept  here  a  pri- 
iooer  in  1828,  sad  attempted  to  escape, 
hi  the  Toim  iToZZ  are  kept  the  archives 
of  the  city,  deficient  in  general  interest 
ud  ill  arranged. 

ifmm.— Cordova  never  produced 
CKat  painters  — Pablo  de  C^spedes, 
AAaiia,  and  their  pnpila,  Mohedano, 


Zambnno,  Raphaelesqne  in  his  style. 
Tela,  who  imitated  Cudnoci,  Contreras 
and  Pe&a,  and  the  modem  Monroy,  are 
the  only  names  we  know  o£  The  style 
they  adopted  was  Italian  and  SeviUiuL 
The  present  pictore- gallery  contains 
some  289  paintings  -*  all  inbbiBh. 
Among  other  coriosidades,  we  may 
mention  a  small  bronze  deer,  said  to  be 
Moorish  work,  and  to  haye  been  foimd 
in  the  gardens  of  Azzhsra. 

WalU  and  (7arfM.~The  walls  sre  all 
of  Moorish  workmanship^  though  re- 
paired since..  They  sre  of  tapia,  end 
strengthened  by  bold  turrets,  sqnsre, 
octagon,  etc  The  gates  have  lost 
mndh,  and  many  all  tiieir  pictnresqne 
former  character ;  notice,  nevertheless^ 
that  of  Almodovar;  of  El  Osario, 
flanked  by  tnrrets  ;  that  of  £1  Paente, 
siter  designs  by  Heriera ;  the  two  good 
baasi-relievi  aboye  sre  sscribed  to  Torri- 
giano.  Jnlins  Cnsar  describes  the  ori- 
ginal circnrnvaUation,  of  which  little 
has  been  chsnged  since  (b.o.  11-19). 
Aroond  the  ALnodovar  gate  lay  the 
ancient  Juderia,  or  Jews'  qnsrters,  and 
it  was  called  by  the  Moors  after  them 
*  Bab-1- Yahnd.  *  The  tower  close  to  it, 
Torre  de  la  Mala  MuerU,  dates  1406. 

The  Bridge,^Th%  bridge  over  the 
Gnadalquivir  is  said.by  the  Arab  writera 
to  have  been  originally  bnilt  by  Octa- 
vius  Onsar,  bat  it  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  the  khalifs  of  Cordova.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sixteen  arches,  snd  is  very 
picturesque,  as  weU  as  the  Moorish 
mills  close  to  it,  and  the  Calahom 
(Kalat  honeidi)  tower,  with  its  poly- 
gonal barbican  and  buttresses,  is  most 
effective,  snd  played  an  important 
part  in  the  si^  of  Cordova  by  Pedro 
of  Castile. 

The  stredi  of  Moorish  Cordova  are 
the  first  that  were  ever  paved  in  Europe^ 
snd  were  so  by  order  of  Abdu-r-rhftman, 
in  860.  The  prindpel  ones  are  the 
Cslle  de  la  Ferla.  now  de  San  Fernando^ 
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Saa  Pablo,  Caniiceria,  Sta.  Yictoria,  el 
Potro,  etc  Visit  the  quaint  and  very 
old  square  of  La  Coirodera,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  site  where  tonma- 
meats  and  covrer  tons  took  place.  The 
wooden  galleries,  etc.,  date  1683,  and 
are  the  work  of  the  popular  and  famous 
Alcalde  Ronquillo.  Beaders  of  '  Don 
Quixote'  will  not  fail  to  visit  the  Potro, 
a  popular  quarter,  so  called  because 
formerly  a  horse-market  (potro,  a  filly). 
Visit  the  Chapel  of  Hospital  del  Car- 
denal,  which  was  part  of  the  mosque 
built  by  Al-Manssoiir,  near  his  palace. 

£1  Tritinfo  is  a  heavy,  clumsy  monu- 
ment, erected  by  Bishop  Barciain  com- 
memoration of  themiraculous  apparition 
of  St  Bafael,  the  tutelar  of  Cordova, 
whose  statue  crowns  this  wretched 
monument  (1765). 

PrivaU  Houtet  amd  iVou^Hfo. — ^Most 
of  the  fine  old  solares  built  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  no  longer  exists  or 
are  so  disfigured  as  to  deserve  no  atten- 
tion. Observe  the  house  of  the  Mar- 
queses  del  Carpio  (18th  century),  and 
tiiat  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Paez  de  Castillejo. 

Of  the  900  baths,-  remains  of  two  only 
may  be  seen,  in  Calle  del  Ba&o  Alta» 
No.  6,  and  CaUe  dd  Bafto  Buga,  No.  10. 
They  have  been  sadly  disfigured,  but 
still  preserve  their  marble  columns,  the 
square  lumbreras  ifomrts,  loopholes), 
etc.  In  the  Oalle  de  lasGabezas  is  also 
a  house  called  de  las  Cabezas,  fiom  the 
heads  of  the  Infimtes  de  Lsra,  that  were 
placed  on  the  &(ade.  The  ballad, 
mentioning  how  these  heads,  treache- 
rously cut  off,  were  served  before  the 
InfiBuites'  father,  is  very  characteristic 
of  that  time : — 

Un  costoM  plato  fidta, 
Ay,  fruta  tempnna  I  etc 

(See  A.  de  Morales'  '  C«5n.,'  lib.  xxvi, 
etc.)  Visit  the  Moorish  houses,  called 
Casa  de  la  Cuadra,  in  the  Plazuela  de 


San  Nicolas,  remarkable  for  its  gal* 
lery  of  jasper  columns,  with  Byzantine 
capitals,  and  a  beautiful  arch,  sadly 
whitewashed.  That  of  Las  nampa^tian^ 
opposite  to  Church  de  Santiago,  also 
preserves  vestiges  of  past  splendoar  and 
taste. 

Within  the  city  is  also  the  Campillo 
(now  Campo  Santo),  where  CSuistian 
martyrs  were  put  to  death,  and  the  sits 
of  the  Roman  fortress  and  Moorish  Al- 
cazar.    It  was  hereabouts  that   grew 
the  celebrated  plane-tree,  planted  by 
Julius  Osesar  after  the  battle  of  Mnnda, 
and  which  Martial  mentions : — 
In  Taiteanads  domus  est  nodasiina  tenis. 
Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Baetin  amaL 
Ep.  6a,  book  iz. 

The  house  of  EI  Conde  del  Agoila 
(Plaza  Anto.  Cabrera)  is  also  curious. 


Bzoursions. — Three  miles  N.W.  of 
Cordova  in  a  dehesa  belonging  to 
Marq.  de  Guadalcazar,  and  where  now 
but  very  rare  fragments  of  broken 
piUsis  are  found,  rose  once  the  feiiy 
palace  of  Azzkhra,  built  by  Abdn<r* 
rhAman  An-nasir,  for  his  sultana  of 
that  name.  It  was  all  of  marbles, 
jasper,  and  stone,  with  great  richness 
of  decoration — ^the  statue  of  the  favour- 
ite being  placed  over  the  door.  The 
architect  was  the  most  fiimous  that 
Stamboul  could  produce,  and  this  royal 
village,  a  Moorish  Venailles,  sprang 
forth,  as  if  by  magic,  under  tiie  wand 
of  the  Louis  ZIV.  of  that  period.  His 
harem  contained  6800  women  and  300 
baths.  His  body-guard  amounted  to 
12,000  men.  His  household  consumed 
13,000  lbs.  of  meat  daily.  The  works 
were  begun  in  936-7  A.G.,  and  lasted 
many  years.  3000  mules,  horses,  and 
camels  weredaily  employed,  with  10, 000 
workmen^  who  were  paid  from  one  to 
three  dirhems  a-day  (about  £1).  The 
khalif  was  so  absorbed  by  the  works 
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thst  he  even  mined  three  Fridftys'  Za- 
Uh  at  the  moaqiie,  upon  which  the  the- 
ologian Mundhir  threatened  him  pnb- 
lidy    with    hell   fire.      4800   marble 
colnmns  were  hrongjht  from  Bome^  Nar- 
bonne^    Tunis,   etc      The  total    cost 
amoimted  to  7i  millions  of  dinahrs 
<52i  minions  sterling),  which  were  de- 
frayed hy  the  third  of  the  emperor's 
rerennei     Many  other  details  conoem- 
ing  this  wondrous  palace  and  its  two 
mosqiieB  may  be  foond  in  Al-Makkaii's 
histories — 'Hist  of  Magreb,'  by  Ben 
Adazi,  etc.     There  is  here  a  buried 
mine  of  Moorish  art,  that  calls  londly 
foraMszietteoraLayaid.    BeeBecuer- 
dos,  ete^j  tU  EgpalUt,  Cordova,  p.  407. 

An  excnrsion  may  be  also  made,  espe- 
cially in  smnmer  or  spring,  to  the  Arru 
zaffL,  \  league  from  Cordoya,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra,  snd  in  a  charming 
sitnatiott.  It  was  Ihe  Ritzefah,  a  villa 
erected  by  Abdu-r^rhiman,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains.  The  present 
edifice  and  gardens  belong  to  the  land- 
lord of  Hotel  Snizo^  who  lets  it  on  very 
moderate  terms.  An  omnibus  daily  in 
summer.  The  country  around  is  woody, 
and  pleasant  paseos  can  be  taken.  The 
carob-^ee,  evergreen  oak,  vaziegated 
dstos^  myrtles,  and  palms  grow  forest- 
like. According  to  Conde^  that  master 
in  erudite  errors,  the  first  palm  ever 
seen  in  Spain  was  planted  here  by  Abdu- 
r-rhimsn,  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
to  it  the  melancholy  verses  in  which  he 
emnpares  his  life  to  that  of  the  tree 
transplanted  from  other  lands  : — 


1^1 

Era  aqui  fiMRUten,  etc. 

Close  by  are  the  HermfUages  of  Vol- 
jwoiw.  The  Ermilaa  are  very  pic- 
taresquflly  situated,  and  enclosed  by  a 
low  wdL  The  head  hermit,  or  hermano 
mayor,  hasa  larger  house  than  the  rest 
The  chapel  is  indifferent.  Monastio 
and  eremiticsl  life  in  Cordova  Ib  of  great 


antiquity,  and,  it  is  thought;  was  intro- 
duced by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Hosius, 
who  had  seen  it  in  ^gypt  These 
wretched  hovels,  now  chiefly  inhabited 
by  laziness  and  ignorance,  were  once 
the  refuge  to  which  worn-out  valour, 
deluded  ambition,  and  often  repentant 
crime,  fled  during  the  middle  ages. 
Around  are  several  lovely  rides,  through 
rose-gardens,  pine-forests  {Pinuapinea), 
chestnuts,  snd  olives.  I^e  rossles  of 
Cordova  were  once  the  pride  of  the  Moor, 
and  simg  by  their  poets.  They  culti- 
vated them  with  great  care  and  inge- 
nuity. Ebn-el-Amam's  'Hac^i,'  <Abdu- 
el-Saxr,'  and  other  special  treatises,  sre 
curious  to  consult  on  this  matter. 

Another  ride  takes  one  to  the  ruins 
of  a  hieronymite  convent,  looking  over 
the  Gampiha,  and  lying  amid  orange- 
groves,  evergreen  oaks,  and  luxuriant 
olives.  These  latter  are  reckoned  the 
best  in  Andalusia,  though  some  prefer 
the  Sevillanas.  Lope  de  Rueda,  in  his 
charming  'entremes,'  called  'Las  Acei- 
tunas,*  praises  those  of  Cordova ;  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  '  Battle  of  the 
Cats,'  'La  Oatomaquia,'  says,  '.Las 
sabrosas  de  Cordoba  aceitunas.'  The 
coscoja,  or  scarlet  oak  (from  which  the 
kermes  proceeds),  the  madrofios,  or 
strawbeny-tree,  quejigo,  the  purple 
sauge^  the  straw-coloured  gualda,  woad 
blue,  splendid  nigela,  will  draw  the  at- 
tention of  all  botanists  and  lovers  of 
flowers.  Indeed,  the  mineralogist  need 
not  be  idle ;  immense  coalfields,  copper 
mines,  etc.,  abound  in  the  Sierra  Al- 
magrera,  besides  very  important  quarries 
of  porphyry,  white  and  black  marbles, 
etc.  Nor  will  the  sportsman  lose  here 
his  time,  for  the  sierra  abounds  with 
game  ;  there  are  242  species  of  birds  ; 
the  lynx  (Fdix  pardiTut) ;  the  melon 
(or  HerpesUa  vidringtonii),  almost  un- 
known to  naturalists ;  the  grifo  {Oiptu- 
tua  lairbaitui);  the  wild  boar,  deer, 
chamois,  hares,  and  especially  rabbitk 
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Anglers  will  not  And  mnch  to  do  in  the 
Ckukdalquiyir  and  sfflnente,  which, 
nevertheleaai  produce  tencas  (tenches), 
fasrboe  (berbel),  and  exquisite  eels, 
(angnilas). 

There  is  an  indifferent  Plasade  Toros 
and  a  theatre.  The  Pablio  Library, 
called  Biblioteca  Provincial,  contains 
7000  Tolnmes,  mostly  collected  from 
sappressed  oonTents ;  free  and  daily 
admittance. 

Excursion  to  Montilla. 

J\r. ^^Interesting  only  tar  the  wine-oellan, 
vines,  etc.,  of  Montilla. 

CMmyatices. -^By  the  Cordova  to  Malaga 
laiL  Cordova  to  Montilla,  disranre,  50  kiL  ; 
time,  x|  hn.  Fares,  zst  cL,  ajr.  250. ;  sd  d., 
i8r.  Z5C. 

JlfM/tVZu.— A  decent  posada.  This  smaH  and 
BOW  unimpoitant  city,  pop.  14,654,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  two  hills  of  £1  Cssdllo 
and  Las  Sfleras,  from  which  the  view  is  eicten- 
sive.  Its  churches  are  indifferenL  In  the 
highest  part  stood  once  the  most  glorious  castle 
in  all  Andalusia,  which  was  built  by  the  Gran 
Cspitan'i  father,  Pedro  Fern,  de  Cordova,  and 
demolished  by  cwder  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
to  punish  its  owner,  Marqu&  del  Arigo,  for 
having  imprisoned  widiin  its  dungeons  Feman 
Gomez  de  Hem.  The  nte  is  now  occupied  by 
some  large  granaries.  This,  the  Rcmian  Munda 
Betica,  is  now  a  dull,  backward  town,  celebrated 


only  for  its  eaquisite  Montilla,  a  pecnliar,  moil 
flavDury  sort  of  dry,  light  sheny,  with  much  | 
body,  and  which  communicates  aroma  to  all  the  1 
wines  it  is  mixed  with,  and  especially  sheny.   | 
The  mmoHiiUado  sherry  indicates  a  daas  of  wins 
which  inlflavonrsomeiriiatresemblesthat  of Mo&p  I 
dlla.    It  is  almost  ignored  elsewhere  than  here, 
but  must  some  day  rival  sherry  itself,  and  there 
are  fmtunes  to  be  made  here,  were  speculatioa  I 
and  industry  to  ventnre  establishmeikts.    There 
are  several  wine-growers,  whose  bodegas  may  1 
be  visited  ;  among  them  we  shall  mention  Sr. 
Alvear,  a  gentleman  of  Anglo-Spanish  origin. 
These  wines  have  no  other  ifnJs  in  Spain,  save, 
perhaps,  those  cSPagodgRU  Fri^,  near  Cahra^ 
3  leagues  from  Baeaa. 

Books  of  Btrfortnot,—!.  *  Ciorografia 
de  la  Provinda  y  ObLspado^'  by  Gasas- 
Deza.  First  toL  only  published,  da- 
doba,  Noga^  y  Mant^  1838. 

2.  '  Breye  Tratado  de  Geografia  de 
la  Provincia  de  Cordoba,'  1^  same; 
Cordoba,  Garcia,  1841.  Both  excellent 
works. 

3.  'Indicaor  Cordobes,'  etc.,  written 
especially  for  travellers  by  Laa-Casas- 
Deza ;  Cordoba,  Rodiigaez,  1857.  Ex- 
cellent and  accurate. 

4.  The  geology  of  the  environs  of 
Cordova  has  been  studied  by  Pratt» 
<Bul.  French  Soc.  GeoL,  2d  series,  voL 
V.  p.  298,  1848. 


CORUNA  (La). 


La  Cobu!7a  (English  Corunna)  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name ;  8uffi:agan  of  Santiago.  Popula- 
tion (1861)  30,132.  Capitania-General 
Galicia. 


Boatas  and  CkniTeyanoM. 

1.  From  Madrid  ;  the  railway,  which 
IS  in  construction  to  La  Com&ay  is  open 
as  fiir  as  Brufiuelas. 


Madrid  to  Bmilnelas,  by  railway, 
in  14  hours,  thus : — 

Madrid  to  Yenta  de  Bafios,  hy 
Northern  railway ;  branch  to  10  go  to 
Leon  and  on  to  Brufiuelas  throng 
Astorga. 

Diligence  in  attendance. 

y,B, — Passengers  can  secure  their 
seats  beforehand  at  Madrid. 

From  Brufiuelas  to  Lugo  by  diligence. 

From  Lugo  to  Corulia  by  rail,  4  hrs. 
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RoTTTK  (from  Leon,  p.  218).— Orftijjro. 

—The  bridge  orer  tiie  Orbigo  was,  on 

the  10th  Jjdj  1434,  the  site  of  ike  pat 

(farmeg  called  £1  Paso  Honroso^  per- 

foimed  by  Don   Suero  de  Qui&ones, 

when  he  challenged  and  fought  during 

ten  days  all  laiights  who  passed  on  their 

way  to  the  grand  jubilee  at  Santiago ; 

and  this  he  did  in  order  to  be  entitled 

to  remoye  an  iron  link  which  he  wore 

round  his  neck  eyery  Thursday  in  token 

of  his  captiyity  to  the  lady  of  his  loye. 

177   lances  were  split,   seyenty-eight 

kni^ts  haying  accepted  the  challenge, 

and,  thou£^  called  a  ffmUle  pass,  one 

knight  WIS  killed  and  eleyen  wounded ; 

but  Don  Snero  proyed  yictorious,  and 

the  link  was  remoyed  by  heralds  amid 

great  pomp  and  ceremony.    His  sword 

is  at  the  Madrid  armooiy,  No.  1917. 

The  countzy  is  flat  and  most  unin- 
teresting, glaring  and  dusty  in  summer, 
and  wind-blown  in  the  wintry  months. 

Astorga  (Proy.  of  Leon). — Bishop's 
see,  4803  inhabi  Fonda  del  NorU.^ 
This  yeiy  ancient  city,  the  A^bwriaa 
Augtuta  of  Pliny,  was  an  important 
cenize  of  communication  in  the  time  of 
tiie  Romans,  and  four  via  diyeiged, 
leading  to  Braga,  Zaragoza,  Tairagona, 
and  to  Aquitaine,  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Its  walls,  of  Roman  work,  were  re- 
spected by  Witixa,  an  exception  which 
he  extended  only  to  Leon  and  Toledo. 
Theystill  sahaistinall  theirpictniesque- 
nesa  and  strength,  linked  here  and  there 
hy  masaye  cubos^  and  forming  a  pro- 
longed oblong  squsie,  extending  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  following  the  leyel  of 
tiie  ground.  On  the  £.  extremity, 
several  Roman  sarcophagi  are  embedded 
in  them.  The  part  played  by  this 
city  in  the  annals  of  Spain  is  yery 
seoond-iate.  It  fell  a  prey  to  Moussa's 
soldien^  was  reooyered  by  Alfonso  I., 
Rboih  and  peopled  again  by  Oido&o 
IL  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yierzo, 
tlien  taken  by  Al-HansBoilr,  etc    Dur- 


ing the  Peninsular  war  it  offered  a 
heroic  resistance  first  to  Loison  (1810), 
and  next  to  Junot,  who  was  obliged  to 
retire,  bnt  subsequently  entered,  a  capi- 
tulation being  offered.  Its  capabilities 
of  resistance,  were,  howeyer,  scanty, 
and  the  surrender  excusable.  Astozga 
is  the  capital  of  La  Maragateiia,  a  dis- 
trict of  some  four  leagues  square,  situ- 
ated between  the  Picos  of  £1  Teleno 
and  Foncehadon,  to  S.W.  of  Astoiga» 
and  exclusiyely  peopled  by  the  honesl^ 
actiye,  and  interesting  race  of  Maragatos 
(Mauri  Capti),  who  are  descendants,  it 
is  supposed,  from  the  Moors,  whose  wide 
breeches  and  part  of  their  costume  they 
haye  presenred.  The  principal  sight 
here  is 

The  Calhedrdl.^The  see  of  Astoiga 
is  as  old  as  347,  when  its  bishop^  Domi- 
tian,  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Sardes.  The  cathedral  dates  1471,  and, 
owing  to  seyeral  repairs,  has  been 
modernised,  and  presents  a  medley  of 
Gothic,  churrigueresque,  and  plater- 
esque. 

The  interior  is  diyided  into  three 
nayes,  the  lateral  ones  being  yery  nar- 
row and  lower  than  the  centraL  It  is 
58  metres  long  by  23  wide.  The  ddlla 
cf  the  chofbr  are  elaborately  caryed  in 
imitation  of  the  early  period  of  Gothic ; 
they  date  1551,  and  are  the  work  of 
Tomas  and  Roberto.  The  lower  row 
consists  of  busts  of  saints  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  upper  row, 
in  which  admire  the  male  saints  on  the 
right,  and  female  saints  on  the  left, 
according  to  etiquette,  all  of  the  New 
Testament  Some  of  the  stained  glass 
is  good,  but  not  early.  The  trascoro 
was  churriguerised  in  1732.  The  rq'a 
and  pulpit  are  fine,  and  date  1622,  hy 
LAzaro  Azcain,  of  Bilbao.  The  finest 
thing  here  is  the  reiablo  ma/ffor^  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Gaspar  de  Becerra,  1569, 
and  for  which  the  chapter  paid  41,000 
ducats.    It  is  of  pentagonal  ahape,eac^ 
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of  the  five  compartments  consisting  of 
three  tiers  ;  the  centre  of  the  principal 
tier  is  occupied  by  a  tabernacle  adorned 
with  figures,  and  under  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  two  angels  ;  that  of  the  se- 
cond represents  the  Assumption  of  the 
Yiigin,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne 
formed  by  cherubs  ;  that  of  the  third 
is  her  coronation.  This  grand,  simple, 
and  beautiful  sculptured  poem  is 
crowned  with  groups  representing  the 
Passion.  The  relievos  represent  the 
different  episodes  of  the  Virgin's  life, 
and  are  of  the  three  orders.  Obsenre 
and  admire  the  execution,  draperies, 
attitudes,  and  expression ;  ihe  grouping 
and  general  composition  are  forcible 
and  classical 

The  cloisters  were  modernised,  and 
not  ineffectively,  by  Caspar  Lopez,  end 
of  18th  century ;  the  sacristy  is  of  1772. 

The  remaining  churches  at  Astorga 
are  indifferent  The  agimeces  and 
early  Gothic  of  San  Francisco  may  be 
looked  at  On  the  site  of  the  ruined 
castle  stood  once  the  proud  Palacio 
of  the  Marqueses  de  Astorga.  The 
ruins  exhibit  good  specimens  of  medi- 
eval military  architecture.  Observe 
its  cuboe  and  buttresses,  and  the  osorio 
motto. 

Do  nuevo  lugar  posieron — 
MoverUt  jamas  podieran  ; 

with  a  rope  and  shield,  all  very  pictur- 
esque. 

The  streets  are  ill-paved ;  all  is  back- 
ward and  desolate.  The  Paseo  Nuevo 
is  pretty. 

Bembibre, — 586  inhab.,  situated  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Noceda  and  Baeza. 

ViUaframm  del  Vierzo,'-Thia  all 
tourists  who  intend  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Yierzo  will  make  their 
head-quarters ;  pop.  2800 ;  a  decent 
posado  (La  Kueva). 

IiUgo.'Pop.  21,298 ;  capital  of  pro- 
vince of  same  name  ;  bishop's  see  ;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mi&o.    A  good  po- 


sada  in  the  Barrio  de  San  Roque.  The 
Lucus  Augusti  of  the  Romans,  who  &e 
quented  its  sulphur  baths  on  the  Mifiot 
and  of  which  some  remaina  can  be 
seen,  as  well  as  a  dyke.  The  walls  in 
very  interesting  80  ft  to  40  ft.  high, 
and  about  20  ft  thick,  flanked  br 
cubos,  formerly  eighty-five  in  nmnbeL 
The  ramparts  are  now  the  paseo,  and 
from  them  the  view  is  pleasant  and  ex- 
tensive. The  streets  are  clean.  The 
Plaza  Mayor,  with  arcades  on  one  side, 
is  the  rendezvous  of  local  types— Man- 
gotas  and  azrieros.  The  Library  dd 
Obispado  contains  some  7000  volmnea, 
proceeding  from  suppressed  convent! 
The  only  interesting  edifice  here  is 

The  Caihedral^lt  dates  1129,  wbea 
it  was  built  by  Maestro  Raymmido, 
whose  contractwiththe  Chapter  is  dated 
that  same  year.  It  was  finished  11"?. 
The  exterior  has  been  modernised,  u 
well  as  the  incongruous  towers  and 
cloisters,  of  which  only  two  lawral 
doors  retain  the  former  style.  The 
interior  consists  of  three  naves»  veil 
lighted  up,  with  low  arches,  and  » 
gallery  above.  The  Silleria  of  1624  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  gallego  sculptor, 
Frandsco  de  Moure.  This  cathedral 
shares  with  San  Isidore  of  Leon  the 
privilege  of  having  the  consecrated 
host  permanently  de  mcmifiesio.  The 
N.  doorway  is  early  and  interestiiig; 
within  a  vesica  in  the  lympanum  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Lord,  and  below  is,  as  a 
pendant,  the  Last  Supper.  The  hi^ 
altar  is  modem  and  indifferent.  Be- 
hind is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Large  Eyes  1  Ecdesiologists  mar 
visit  the  conventual  churches  of  Los 
Capuchinos  and  Sto.  Domingo ;  tbej 
are  14th  century  buildings,  and  though 
partly  modernised,  and  the  former  de- 
secrated,  still  contain  well-ppe9crved 
details. 

The  mineral  spring  is  about  10  nun- 
walk  firom  the  town.    Its  temperatun 
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is  36^  Ce&ty  and  it  is  most  efficacious 
in  neiToas  compUintB,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  eta 

General  Moore,  in  Lis  retreat  on 
Comiia,  lialted  here  (Jan.  6,  1809), 
and  gave  his  worn-oat  troops  some 
days  of  rest.  Soult,  who  had  been  sent 
in  his  poTsiiity  came  up  soon  after,  and 
hesitated  to  accept  the  battle  presented 
by  the  English.  Ignorant  of  the  state 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  French 
general  adopted  a  defensiye  line^  and 
lost  time  in  partial  attacks  and  manoea- 
Tring.  On  the  9th  the  British  forces 
retired  in  good  order,  and  fell  back  on 
La  Comfia^  immolested  by  the  French, 
who  were  for  some  time  unaware  of  the 
retreat  oi  an  simy  which  they  could  so 
easHy  have  annihilated,  had  they,  with 
their  forces  and  fresh  troope^  attacked 
it  at  once^  and  boldly. 

Sdeai208.^Tnf7.  of  Comfia  ;  7919 
inhab.  Kear  the  rivers  Hondo  and 
Kandeo. 

2.  From  StrntiagOj  4  diligences  daily. 


Sanoaigo  to  Sii|iifiiio 

Lena 

Comfld     ... 


5 


3.  Fnmi  Ferrol  (see  at  end  of  GcnOiay 
Sxcorrion  to  Ferrol). 

4.  From  Bajonne,  steamers  of  Comp. 
Internationals  de  Navigation  kYapeor, 
two  a-month;  distance,  629  kiL^SS^ 
Fr.  mar.  m. ;  fiures,  1st  cab.,  ISlfr.  60c. ; 
2d  cab.,  lOOfr.  Time  40  hrs.  Offices 
atCornfia,  Andr^  Gerrido;  at  Bayonne, 
see  Viqo, 

5.  From  Vigo,  16  hra;  1st  cab.,  60r.; 
2d  cab.,  40r. ;  dd  cab.,  20r.,  by  same 
iteameit. 

6.  From  lirerpool ;  76  hrs.     Com- 


pania  Hispano-Alemsna ;  also  the 
*Tago'  and  *£bro' ;  1st  cL,  9  goiness ; 
2d  cL,  £7  (Cia. Hispano-Inglesa). 

7.  From  Havre  once  a-month,  285fr. 

8.  Marseilles  to  Southampton  and  to 
Hamburg  touching  here;  lai^steamers, 
slow,  Cia.  Hispano-Alemana. 

9.  From  G^on  in  18  hrs.  ;  two  a- 
month,  by  steamers  of  Cia.  Intemation* 
ale,  and  de  TUnion ;  1st  cL,  200r.  ; 
2d  cL,  140r.;  8d  d.,  lOOr.;  146  msr. 
m.    Offices,  Domingnez  Gil. 

10.  From  Santander,  the  *  Cadiz' 
(400  tons),  'C^r^'  'Apostel,'  and 
'  Capricho ;  smsll  trading  steamers,  for 
psssengers  slso^  two  a-month,  28  hrs.  ; 
fares,  1st  d.,  820r. ;  2d  cL,  240r.  Bet- 
ter by  the  large  steamers  of  Cia.  His- 
pano-AIemana ;  the  'Catalufia,'  2800 
tons,  the  *  Hamburg'  (2000),  and 
'  Barcelona'  (2000),  once  a-month,  same 
fares.  Offices  at  Sres.  H^os  de  D6rig% 
Muelle. 

OOBJT&K. 

Inns. — Fonda  Universal,  in  Calle  de 
San  Andres.  Casa  de  Mary  Guyett 
(English  jpenfjon). 

CafU,  —  Suizo  sad  Del  Correr ; 
charges,  16r.  to  20r. 

CwumiXi  cU  Coru/fUi.—H.  JB,  M,%  G. 
C.  Brackenbury,  Esq.,  also  for  Dennisrk. 
Frames  M.  Ad.  Cabarrus.  Bdgvwrn^  A. 
de  Yita.  Ffuaeia,  Joe^  Pastor.  RuBa/ia, 
Luis  Msrtinez  y  Guertero. 

Banken.—T.  F.  Barrie  and  Co.,  cor- 
respondents to  Messrs.  Hosre,  Herxies, 
Farquhar,  etc 

Comfia  is  the  chief  seaport  in  Galida, 
and  rival  of  Yigo.  It  lies  half-way 
between  Capes  Ortegal  and  Finisterre, 
in  a  situation  most  fiivourable  to  trade. 
The  bay  is  spacious  and  most  secure, 
ships  being  able  to  enter  it  at  all  times 
and  in  all  weather.  The  port  itself  is 
defended  by  the  Castillo  de  San  Anton 
and  that  of  San  Diego,  and  the  road- 
stead by  Castillo  de  Sta.  Cms  (eigh"- 
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guns)  and  Inttery  de  la  Oza.  The 
climate  is  delicious,  and  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  invalids.  The  mor- 
tality is  1*32;  there  dying  44  aged 
l)et\reen  75  and  100.  liying  is  good 
and  yery  cheap.  Fmit  and  ezc^ent 
fish  abound.  Indeed,  anglers  can  make 
this  their  head-quarters,  and  scour  the 
trout-streams  which  flow  into  the  bay ; 
the  best  being  the  Lamia,  £o,  Turia, 
and  Allones.  The  trade  is  very  dull, 
not  exceeding  £250,000  between  exports 
and  imports. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  very 
different  portions— the  upper,  aUc^  por- 
tion and  a  lower  one,  baja,  called  Pes- 
caderia,  and  which,  once  but  a  refuge 
of  fishermen,  has  gndually  outstripped 
the  former  and  older  part,  and  is  im- 
proving and  prosperous.  The  CaUe 
Real  and  Calle  Espoz  y  Mina  are 
broad,  handsome,  and  much  frequented. 
La  Marina  is  the  evening  summer 
paseo,  and  a  most  charming  one  it  is. 
Englishmen  will  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Jardin  de  San  Carlos,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  tomb  of  General 
Moore,  with  the  inscription ;  *  Joanes 
Moore.  Exercitus  Britannici  Dux. 
Pnelio  occisusA.D.  1809.'  The  Paseo 
de  Sta.  Margarita  commands  extensive 
views  on  the  Bay  del  Orzan  and  Torre 
de  Hercules,  on  the  site  of  a  Phoenician 
pharos,  which  rises  1  m.  N.W.  of  the 
town,  and  was  repaired  by  order  of 
Trajan.  The  present  one  has  been  con- 
siderably improved,  is  893  ft  high,  and 
can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  12  m. 
There  is  a  small  theatre  (Teatro  Nue vo) ; 
a  large  tobacco  manufactory,  established 
1808,  which  turns  out  some  898,000  lbs. 
annually,  employs  2800  women,  and  is 
worth  a  visit.  The  public  edifices  are 
most  indifferent  The  churches  are: 
Santiago,  in  the  upper  town,  of  the  11th 
century ;  observe  tiie  S.  door,  the  apse 
and  pulpit  The  Golegiatct,  (Gothic 
(1256),  but  with  a  good  Byzantine  W. 


porch,  and  a  lofty  tower.  Convent  oj 
StcL  Barbara,  a  fine  basso-relievo  ol 
15th  century,  over  a  lateral  door.  Cod^ 
vent  of  San  Francisco,  where  Philip  11^ 
lodged  when  he  came  here  to  emhek 
for  England,  1551,  and  now  turned  ind 
a  presidio;  and  in  the  San  Jorge, ti^ 
old  Jesuit  church,  some  pictures  (As^ 
nunciation  and  Puigatoiy)  of  Petc^ 
Vanderlaken. 

Historical  Notice, — ^La  Corufia,  for- 
merly called  La  Cruiia  (corona),  aoij 
Groyne  by  the  English,  is  said  to  har^ 
been  founded  by  the  Phcenidans,  M 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.n.a  691 
Here,  July  26,  1886,  John  of  Gaiui^ 
landed,  to  claim  the  crown  of  Castile  q 
right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pedro 
el  Cruel.  Here,  May  1688,  the  Inyin^ 
cible  Armada  was  refitted.  It  was  comi 
posed  of  136  ships  (59,120  tons),  9isd 
with  8165  guns,  and  manned  by  S253 
sailors,  2000  volunteers,  2088  galex* 
slaves,  20,000  veteran  troops,  and  ac- 
companied, besides,  by  290  monb, 
priests,  .and  familiais,  sent  to  conTOt 
the  English  people,  and  also  atteoi 
to  the  spiritual  want  of  the  army ;  bat 
the  Drakes,  Frobishers,  and  HawloDsei 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  completed  the  work  of  destnutioB 
which  the  elements  had  b^gon.  ^o 
doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  tlos 
expedition  was,  and  may  be  again,  i 
great  lesson  to  England,  for  lud  not 
the  Spaniardslosttime  in  waiting  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma's  flotilla,  the  infading 
army  would  have  landed  undistnrbed 
on  the  7th  August,  and,  under  the 
most  favourable  drcnmstances  of  su 
and  weather,  would  have  marched  on 
to  London,  and  easily  have  destro}'ed 
the  capital  of  the  hated  'Inglesa;'  i^ 
the  so-often-repeated  *  Bellona-like'  ap- 
pearance of  the  Queen,  her  address  to 
the  troops,  etc.,  was  not  till  eUoeh  dafs 
afterwards,  and  on  the  5th  no  army,  not 
even  the  body-guaid  of  the  Queen,  had 
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been  uKmbled ;  and  Leioester,  with 
only  4000  men  to  oppose  to  20,000,  was 
bat  just  cQmmencing  his  entrenched 
camp  at  Tilbary.  Philip  II.,  on  learn- 
ing the  finte  of  that  expedition,  which 
had  been  framed  with  so  mnch  care 
and  at  ao  great  an  expense,  betrayed 
as  little  concern  as  he  did  again  when 
the  Tictozy  of  Lepanto  was  announced 
to  him  at  the  EscoriaL  Both  eyents 
were  bnt  the  will  of  God,  and  on  both 
occaaons  of  joy  and  sorrow  his  great 
Christian  lonl  checked  his  pride,  and 
made  ihcm  weigh  equally  before  God. 

La  Conifia  fell  a  prey  to  Drake  and 
Koiria,  April  20,  1589 ;  and  here  again 
wu  fought  the  battle  of  La  Gomi&a, 
Jan.  16, 1809,  between  Sir  John  Moore, 
at  the  head  of  14^300  men,  and  Sonlt, 
whooammanded  20,000.  The  British 
iniantiy  oocnpied  the  inferior  range 
of  the  Elviia  hiUs.  The  right,  formed 
by  Baud's  diyision,  approached  the 
enemy,  while  the  centre  and  left  were  of 
neoearity  withheld  in  such  a  manner 
ttut  the  French  battery  on  the  rocks 
nked  the  whole  of  the  line.  General 
Hope's  diTiaion,  crossing  the  main 
road,  prolonged  the  line  of  the  right's 
wing.  The  reserve  was  drawn  up  near 
Airifl^  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  General 
Fnao^s  division  remained  on  the  heights 
namfdiately  before  the  gates  of  the  dty . 
The  action  was  hard.  General  Baird 
<iefested  Foy  at  Elvira,  and  Paget  re- 
pM.  La  Honsaaye ;  and  had  General 
^naa^B  division  been  brought  into 
>ctioa  towards  nighty  and  when  the 
French  were  already  falling  back  in 
confdnoii,  they  would  haye  been  most 
■ignaUy  defeated;  but  Sir  John  Moore 
vu  wooBded,  and  so  was  General  Baird ; 
^  Sir  John  Hope,  who  now  com- 
^»o^  the  forees,  pursued  the  original 
P^  of  embarkiDg  during  the  night, 
vbidi  opention  took  place  in  the  most 
■^onUs  order,  so  that  when  the 
neaehapfniachedfhe  town,  which  the 


inhabitants  faithftally  maintained  for 
some  hours,  the  English,  to  their  sor^ 
prise,  were  seen  saiBng  lustily  on  the 
main.  The  English  lost  about  800 
men,  and  the  French  some  8000.  This 
battle  and  retreat  haye  been  the  cause 
of  much  and  often  angry  controversy. 
Setting  aside  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
Engli^  militaiy  authorities,  all  fayour- 
able  to  Moore,  we  shall  only  quote 
what  hie  opponent,  Msrahal  Sonlt,  has 
said  of  him,  'Sea  dispositions  fuxent 
toigours  les  plus  conyenables  auz  dr- 
Constances,  et  en  profitant  habilement 
des  ayantages  que  les  locality  pouvaient 
lui  foumir  pour  seconder  sa  yaleur,  11 
m'opposa  partout  la  resistance  la  plus 
^nexgique  et  la  mieux  calculi ;  c'est 
ainsi  qu'il  trouya  une  mort  glorieuse 
devant  La  Corogne  au  milieu  d'un  com- 
bat qui  doit  honorer  son  souyenir.' 

WhilBt  being  carried  to  hie  lodgingi^ 
the  gallant  wounded  soldier  used  to  aaik 
at  intervals  if  the  French  were  beaten, 
and  being  told  they  were,  he  expressed 
a  great  satisfaction. 

'His  countenance  continued  firm,  and 
his  thoughts  dear ;  once  only,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became  agi- 
tated.' His  last  words  were,  'I  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied. 
I  hope  my  country  will  to-day  do  me 
justice.'  *  The  battle  was  scarcely  ended 
when  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military 
doak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff  in  the  dtadd  of  Corufia. ' — ^Napier's 
ffistaryoftheF^ninnUarJFar,  yoL  i 

Exewrnon  to  El  Ferrol.  —A.  By  land, 
9}  by  rail  as  &r  as  Betanzos.  A 
charming  ride,  amid  orange  groyes, 
through  Pnentedeuma,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euma,  with  a  fine  bridge.  Cape 
Prior  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the 
left,  standing  N.  W.  of  Ferrol  and  next 
Cape  Priorino,  which  form  the  entranoe 
to  the  port  Follow  up  the  beach  to 
the  dty. 
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B.  By  sea.  A  steuner  leaves  twioe 
a-day ;  the  passage  is  1}  hr. 

-PfenvZ.— Pop.  18,670  inb&b.  (Prov. 
of  Cornfla).  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and 
FeiTol,  are  the  three  great  naTsl  de- 
partments into  which  Spain  is  divided, 
which  are  themselyes  subdivided  into 
eleven  terdos,  then  provincias,  and 
lastly,  distritosmaritimos.  The  present 
departamento  comprises  all  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  northern  Spain. 

Inn:  Posada  de  San  Felipe.  El 
Feirol,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  el  farol,  the  lighthouse,  was 
a  mere  fishing  village  before  175^ 
when  its  excellent  port  and  sitoation 
drew  the  attention  of  Government 
Very  extensive  dockyards  (darsenas) 
were  built,  which  exceed  forty  acres  in 
extent  The  town  itself  is  divided  into 
three  parts— the  old,  the  ngw,  and  the 
eateiro.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
considered  impregnable;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  it  ought  and  would  have 
been  taken  in  August  1800,  by  Ad- 
miral Waiien  and  General  Pulteney, 
had  they  not  lost  time  and  good 
weather  in  obtaining  possession  of 
minor  and  unimportant  points,  such  as 
Grafia  and  Fort  San  Felipe.  It  was 
taken  by  Soult  in  1809,  after  six  days' 
blockade ;  and  the  same  year  Hotham 
took  possession  of  it  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men.  The  town  is  slowly  im- 
proving, but  would  do  80  much  more 
rapidly  if  the  (Government  made  it  a 
trading  port,  and  not  exclusively  mili- 
tary. 


The  dockyards  are  also  gradually 
recovering  from  their  former  desolation' 
and  absence  of  nuUerial,  and  the  most, 
recent  improvements  introdaced  in 
ship-building  by  England  and  France 
are  being  adopted  widi  intelligenoe  and 
activity. 

Admittance  to  visit  the  daraenas, 
astiUeros,  etc.,  is  to  be  easily  obtained 
on  application  to  the  authorities.  They 
are  entered  at  Puerta  del  Parque,  leaving 
to  the  right  the  Salas  de  las  Armas. 
The  docl^ard  is  divided  into  a  smaller 
outward  and  a  larger  inward  portion. 
Behind  are  the  dw^lings  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  in  the  N.  an^e  are  the  found- 
ries, rope-walks,  and  magazinea  Visit 
the  gradas  de  oonstrucdon  or  ship-slips, 
the  esteiro,  the  timber  depOts  of  Carran- 
za,  Carragon,  etc. 

There  is  a  pretty  Alameda  and  Fuente 
del  Dique  (water  here  is  delicious},  a 
weU-proportioned  church  of  San  Julian, 
and  some  well-conducted  naval  estab- 
lishments, such  as  the  Ho^tal,  Bar- 
racks, de  Guardas  Marinas,  etc. 

Bookg  of  Reference.— I,  *  Historia  y 
descripdon  de  la  G.  de  la  Corofia,'  by 
Yedia  and  Goossens ;  Com&a,  Pug^ 
1845.  Very  well  written,  and  abound- 
ing in  curious  and  usefrQ  infonnation. 

2.  '  Investigaciones  sobre  la  Fnnda- 
don,  etc,  de  la  Torre  Uamada  de  Her- 
cules,' etc.,  by  Coniide;  Madrid,  Cano, 
1792,  with  six  prints. 

FerroL — *  Historia  y  DescripcioiL  de 
la  V.  y  Departamento  dd  Ferrol,*  by 
Arost^gui    To  be  soon  published. 
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Prov.  of  Madrid,  diocese  of  Toledo, 
pop.  1726,  including  both  villages. 

Boats  and  Oonv. — It  will  be  advis- 
able to  visit  the  Escorial  whilst  at 
Madrid.  There  are  three  trains  a-day 
in  winter,  and  four  during  the  summer, 
besides  extra  ones  on  holidays ;  distance^ 


51  kiL;  trains,  1st  cL,  22r.  50c.  ;  2d 
cL,  llr.     Time,  1\  hr. 

Omnibuses  are  found  in  attendance 
at  the  station,  which  convey  traveUers 
to  the  village  of  Escorial  in  20  rnm  for 
2r.  a  head,  and  2r.  large  trunks,  Ir. 
smaller,  and  4r.  for  hat-]^ea»  ete. 
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Iniu.— The  yiDage  is  moet  backward 
in  eTerything.  The  only  tolerable  inns 
are  La  Miranda  and  La  Yizcaina  ;  the 
chaiiges  high.  The  people  here  haye 
been  reported  to  be  rather  nncoath 
and  extortionate. 

A  cicerone  is  no  longer  a  neoeaaaiy 
eril,  as  each  portion  of  the  building  is 
shown  by  an  intelligent  offldaL 

It  is  wen  to  begin  the  inspection  of 
this  wonder  of  the  Peninsula  as  early 
as  possible. 

One  day  will  hardly  suffice  to  allow 
more  than  a  hurried  view,  although 
many  derote  only  that  time  to  it. 

The  hoars  for  visiting  the  different 
portions  of  the  Esoorial  are — Chwrth 
and  Am^Aaon^ Open  from  10  A.]f.  to 
12  P.M.,  and  from  2  r.x.  to  4  p.m.  ; 
Palace  shown  about  1  P.M.  The  usual 
Older  is,  Church  sad  Pantheon,  Palace 
andCasita. 

Oeneral  Description. — There  are 
two  amall  villages  close  to  each  other 
which  bear  the  name  of  £1  Escorial, 
derived  from  the  scoriae  of  iron,  yestiges 
from  former  iron-mines.  They  are  dis- 
tioguished  by  Escorial  de  Abajo  and 
tbat  of  Arriba,  which  latter  comprises 
sereral  miserable  granite-built  houses 
and  half-mined  edifices,  nsed  in  other 
tones  as  cayalry-barradu,  etc  The 
Esoorial  is  a  si^  fiial,  or  royal  residence, 
and  is  called  from  that,  and  from  the 
Ptilace  and  Monastery,  'San  Lorenzo 
d  BeaL'  There  is  still  a  season  or 
temporada  dnring  the  summer  months, 
and  were  there  better  hotels  and  some 
oomforts,  its  piflares  and  chestnut  woods 
would  be  a  greatresource  to  the  perched- 
Qp  Madiilelios  ;  and  if  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  removed  hither 
from  out-of-the-way  Simancas,  many 
adTantages  would  be  gained  by  travel- 
lers, nadonales,  the  villagers  themselves, 
and  not  a  little  for  the  edifices,  which 
•readlynegM^d. 

The  Sights    are^    the    McmasUiry, 
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comprising  the  Church,  Pantheon, 
Library,  and  the  Palaoe ;  the  GatUa  del 
Principe;  the  more  indifferent  i9i22a  de 
FeUpe  II,f  La  Freineda,  etc. 

Konaateiy. — This  stupendous  edi- 
fice— a  mountain  of  granite  shaped  into 
a  palace,  a  ehuroh,  sad  a  convent,  the 
leviathan  of  architecture — is  reckoned 
by  Spaniards  as  the  eighth  marvel  of 
the  world.  It  nevertheless  belongs  to 
that  dass  of  the  oppressive  sublime  snd 
gigantic,  which,  whether  in  nature  or 
art,  awes  or  strikes  at  firsts  and  then 
very  soon  only  causes  ennui  To  under- 
stand the  Escorial  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  deeply  and  most  impartially  the 
character  and  genius  of  its  founder ;  for 
this  is  not  a  monument  which  is  the 
expression  of  an  age  or  a  people,  but 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  a  special 
train  of  thought  and  feeling.  Philip 
II.  must  be  judged  not  in  the  light  of 
the  19th,  but  in  that  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Esco- 
rial existed  already,  ideally,  in  the 
mind  of  his  grandmother,  Crasy  Jane, 
whose  morbid  devotion  verged  on  in- 
sanity, and  hi  Charles  Y.'s  early  and 
constant  desire  to  retire  into  seclusion, 
and  his  death  in  a  convent.  Spain  must 
be  in  a  manner  explained  by  the  East, 
and  never  by  the  North,  as  it  too  often 
is.  And  thus,  after  the  fiuhion  of  the 
Eastern  sultans,  the  Spanish  kings  have 
always  sought  the  seclusion  of  their 
palaces,  which  their  piety  snd  the  bur- 
den of  sovereignty  turned  into  convents. 
The  Monastery  of  the  Escorial  is  the 
expression  of  Philip's  character,  never 
perfectly  understood  by  historians.  Suf- 
fice it,  for  the  present,  to  observe  that 
as  he  was  the  prondejt  among  kings, 
and  the  most  devout  amongst  monks,  it 
was  not  all  his  fault  if  he  built  convents 
that  look  like  palaces,  and  palaces  that 
were  also  convents.  The  Esoorial  was 
built  in  compliance  with  the  desi*- 
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often  expressed  by  Charles  Y.  to  PhQip, 
to  have  a  burial-house  for  him  and  his 
descendants,  and  as  a  solemn  act  of 
gratitude  to  his  patron  saint,  St.  Law- 
rence, to  whose  protection  he  ascribed 
the  victory  of  San  Quintin,  which  hap- 
pened on  that  saint's  very  di^  ('^ug. 
10,  1557).  It  was  not  a  panic-inqpired 
▼ow,  as  has  so  often  been  repeated, 
made  during  the  action,  nor  was  there 
any  church  of  St  Laurent  destroyed 
during  the  action.  The  battle  was  won 
by  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  Philip  II. 
arrived  only  four  days  after  the  victory. 
The  founder's  'Carta  de  Dotacion,'  in 
Cabrera's  '  Yida  de  FeUpe  II.,'  written 
and  signed  by  Philip,  contains  all  his 
reasons  for  founding  the  EscoriaL  It 
runs  thus  : — 

'In  acknowledgement  of  the  many 
and  great  blessings  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  heap  on  us  and  continue  to  us 
daily,  and,  inasmuch  as  He  has  been 
pleased  to  direct  and  guide  our  deeds 
and  acts  to  his  Holy  service,  and  in 
maintenance  and  defence  of  His  holy 
faith  and  religion,  and  of  justice  and 
peace  within  our  realms;  considering, 
likewise,  what  the  emperor  and  king, 
my  lord  and  father,  in  a  codicil  which 
he  lately  made,  committed  to  our  care, 
and  charged  us  with,  respecting  his 
tomb,  the  spot  and  place  where  his 
body  and  that  of  the  empress  and 
queen,  my  lady  and  mother,  should  be 
placed  ;  it  being  just  and  meet  that 
their  bodies  should  be  most  duly  hon- 
oured with  a  befitting  burial-ground, 
and  that  for  their  souls  be  said  continu- 
ally, masses,  prayers,  anniversaries,  and 
other  holy  records,  and  because  we 
have,  besides,  determined  that  when- 
ever it  may  please  Gk)d  to  take  us  away 
'  to  Him,  our  body  should  rest  in  the 
same  place  and  spot  near  theirs  .  .  . 
for  all  these  reasons  we  found  and  erect 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Lorenzo  el  Real, 
-^'*9x  the  town  of  £1  Escorial,  in  the 


diocese  and  archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
the  which  we  dedicate  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  St.  Lawrence,  on  account 
of  the  special  devotion  which,  as  ire 
have  said,  we  pray  to  this  glorious 
saint,  and  in  memory  of  the  favour  and 
victories  which  on  his  day  we  leceiTed 
from  God.  Moreover,  we  found  it  for 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  on  account  of  our 
special  affection  andrespect  for  this  order, 
and  that  which  was  also  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  emperor  and  king,  my  &ther.' 
For  two  years  he  was  looking  for 
some  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
which  might  be  favourable  to  bis  par- 
pose,  and  at  last  fixed  on  the  wild, 
rocky,  and  secluded  pine-clad  slopes  of 
the  Guadarramar--the  very  frame  for 
such  a  picture.  Juan  Bautista  de  To- 
ledo was  called  from  Naples,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  design.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  April  23,  1565,  and 
on  August  20  the  church  was  began. 
The  r^  designer  was  Philip  himsdQ 
who  was  a  man  of  great  and  pure  tute, 
an  enlightened  and  generous  patron  of 
artists.  He  used  to  come  frequently 
from  Madrid  to  watch  the  progieas  of 
his  creation  from  the  summit  of  a  hill 
close  by,  and  suggested  changes,  and 
advised  different  details.  The  erection 
of  this,  the  largest  and  first  great  edi- 
fice in  Spain  into  which  the  Gnsco- 
Boman  element  was  cast,  constituted 
an  important  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
Spanish  art.  Its  characteristics  are: 
vast  proportions,  admirable  hannony 
and  unity  of  design,  simplicity,  mas- 
siveness,  grandeur.  Whatever  defecta 
or  qualities  are  noticeable  must  be  as- 
cribed to  Philip,  who  influenced  the 
architect's  decision  ;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  what  its  object  was,  the 
means  employed  to  attain  it»  and  the 
general  effect  attending  the  ezecntioo. 
In  1567  Toledo  died,  and  his  first  ayu- 
dante,  Juan  de  Herrera,  succeeded 
him.      This  other   great   man   mode 
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sevenl  happy  alterations*  but,  on  the 
ffhole,  followed  the  original  designs. 
He  was  ably  aided  by  Fiay  Antonio  de 
VillacMtin,  and  the  building  rapidly 
adTancin^  was  completed  13th  Sept. 
1584,  twenty-one  years  after  it  had 
been  b^gon,  and  at  the  then  enormous 
cost  of  about  £660,000. 

The  edifice  itself-— that  is,  without  the 
offices,  etc— is  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, of  744  ft  (Span.)  long,  N.  to  &, 
and  580  ft  E.  to  W.  The  square 
coven  8002  ft,  and  a  snrfiace  ground 
of  500,000  ft  It  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  made  entirely  of  Berroquelia  stone 
and  of  gnnite,  of  which  there  are  quar- 
ries in  the  yicinity.  The  distribution 
is  thus : — The  quadrangles  were  divided 
into  three  parts  from  £.  to  W.  ;  that 
in  the  middle  formed  the  church,  por- 
tico, and  principal  entrance ;  that 
towaids  the  S.  was  made  into  five 
cloisters ;  the  part  to  the  K  was  di- 
^ded  into  two  portions,  one  allotted  to 
the  habitation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  household,  and  the  other  to  the 
co&Tent  and  officesL  On  the  £.  side 
Toledo  drew  forth  and  out  from  the 
line  another  square  for  the  palace, 
which  also  comprised  the  high  chapel 
of  the  charcb,  so  that  tribunes  should 
be  made  Into  it  from  the  royal  apart- 
inents.  Thus  the  colossal  edifice  was 
^▼ided  ;  from  its  angles  and  centre 
spring  eight  towers,  about  200  ft  high, 
ttd  it  is  crowned  by  the  cupola  or 
cimborio  of  the  church. 

^e  &9ades  are  majestic,  but  some- 
what, as  a  French  author  says,  *of  an 
awful  simplicity.'  The  western  one  is 
the  finest,  60  ft  high  and  740  ft  long. 
It  has  two  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
^  noble  entrances.  The  eastern 
^^fi  has  nothing  to  characterise  it 
acept  the  back  of  the  high  church  and 
«s  front  The  S.  facade  is  the  most 
sanded,  and  looks  not  a  Uttle  like  a 
htige  poor-honw  or  barracks  ;  and  bar- 


racks they  were,  indeed,  for  800  Jeioni- 
mites,  a  portion  of  the  vast  army  of 
monks,  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  the  fidth, 
who  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the 
mind  against  barbarism,  and  handed 
down  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  Christianity,  lie  N.  side  has  three 
spacious  entrances,  leading  to  the  Cole- 
gio  and  Palace.  Everything  in  the 
edifice  is  on  a  colossal  scale.  Suffice  it 
to  state  that  there  are  16  courts,  40 
altars,  1111  windows  outside,  1662 
inside ;  1200  doors,  15  cloisters,  86 
staircases,  8000  ft  of  fresco-painting, 
89  fountains,  and  about  82  leagues  of 
surface  to  walk  upon.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  strong-minded  archi- 
tects ever  intended  to  represent  in  its 
general  shape  a  reversed  gridiron,  the 
instrument  of  St  Lorenzo's  martyrdom 
— it  is  purely  imaginative.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  slates  and  lead. 

Principal  Entrance  is  the  W.  one. 
Over  the  portico  are  the  libraries. 
Enter  now  the 

J^io  de  loa  Reyes. — Is  230  ft  long 
by  186  ft  wide— so  called  from  six 
colossal  statues  representing  the  six 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  ;  indiffer- 
ently executed  by  Monegro  in  granite, 
with  portions  in  white  marble  and 
crowns  and  insignia  in  gilt  bronze. 
That  of  the  tutelar  saint,  placed  over 
the  portal,  is  also  by  the  same. 

The  OhurolL  (Templo)  was  begun 
in  1568  and  finiihed  in  1586.  It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Herrera, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Gneco-Roman 
applied  to  Christian  temples.  It  is 
320  ft  long,  280  ft.  wide,  and  820 
ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  It  is 
all  granite  and  of  the  Doric  style  ;  the 
greatest  simplicity  prevails,  and  ma- 
jesty, height,  and  vast  proportions  are 
its  characteristics.  The  form  is  a 
square  basilica,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross.     The  roof  rests  on  ' 
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Tery  maasiye  square  piers,  which  corre- 
•pond  to  eight  others  plaoedin  thewsUs. 
Over  all  these  run  twenty-four  arches, 
forming  six  nayes,  so  combined  that 
three  nayes  are  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  temple.  The  two  principal  nares 
form  the  Greek  cross,  and  are  58  ft. 
wide  and  118  ft  high. 

The  Chapels  and  Altan.^Th»  first 
on  the  left,  called  J)e  loe  Dodoree,  has 
fiye  altars  with  pictores  of  saints  by 
Alonso  Sanches  Coello  and  two  by  Lois 
de  Carbi^al.  The  tomb  and  statue  of  the 
Inianta  Delia  Carlota  are  indifferent 
In  that  of  El  PiUrodnio  are  also  several 
pictores  of  female  saints  by  the  same 
painters.  See,  besides,  several  others 
by  Pelegrino  Tibaldi,  and  by  Laca 
Cangiagi,  and  Lnis  de  Carbajal,  who 
followed  £1  Mndo's  manner.  No- 
tice especially  all  those  by  this  latter 
(Joan  Fernandez  Navarette),  who  is  to 
be  sought  for  here ;  admire  his  St. 
Philip  and  Santiago,  St  Barnabas  and 
St  Mathias  on  the  last  pier,  Santiago 
and  St  Andrew  (signed  and  dated 
1577),  SS.  Simon  and  Judas,  SS.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Thomas,  etc.,  all  very 
fine,  richly-coloDred  Titian -Uke^  and 
powerfully  rendered.  The  others  are 
by  Zuecharo,  Gomez,  and  Sanchez 
Coello,  who  painted  the  following  : — 
SS.  Paula  and  M6nica,  SS.  Catherine 
and  Ines,  SS.  Ambroeio  and  Gregorio, 
SS.  Basilic  and  Atanasio,  Geronimo 
an  1  Augostin,  the  former  as  a  cardinal 
and  the  latter  as  a  bishop,  looking  at- 
tentively at  a  child  who  is  filling  a  bole 
in  the  sands  with  water  issuing  from  a 
shell  (signed  and  dated  1580) ;  SS. 
Paul  and  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness 
fed  by  a  crow  (signed  and  dated  1582) ; 
SS.  Lorenzo  and  Esteban,  and  dressed 
as  deacons  (signed  and  dated  1580) ; 
St.  Vincent  and  St  Geoige,  etc. 

The  pulpUa  were  certainly  not  foi^t- 

*«n  by  Herrera,    and    some  powerful 

* ve  miiflt  have  prevented  his  erect- 


ing any.  A  portable  one  was  used  in 
his  time.  The  present  pulpits,  which 
cost  £15,000,  were  the  gift  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  ;  they  are  made  of  alabaster 
and  the  richest  marbles,  ornamented 
with  mezzo-retievo  medallions,  pilk- 
rets,  etc.,  in  gilt  bronz&  They  are 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  tbe  other 
sober,  quiets  simple  portions  of  the 
church,  and  are  of  no  artistic  value  in 
themselves,  though  exhibiting  glorious 
specimens  of  the  Spanish  marblea 

The  Organe, — ^There  are  two  ;  one  in 
the  Iglesia  Yieja,  and  the  other  seldom 
used,  and  the  work  of  the  Fleming 
Maese  Gil,  and  the  others  by  Masigeles 
and  his  sons ;  that  in  the  S.  is  very 
fine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  beat 
in  Spain. 

The  vaulted  rtHf,  or  bovedot  was  ori- 
ginally stuccoed  white  and  dotted  with 
blue  stars.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
its  compartments  were  painted  alfreaeo 
by  Gioinclano,  happily  sumamed  Lucca 
Fa  Presto,  who  is  said  to  have  finished 
all  Mb  work  in  the  Escorial  in  seven 
months.  There  are  eight  compositions, 
representing  subjects  from  Holy  Writ 
and  allegorical.  The  composition  is 
good,  the  execution  hurried,  yet  faith- 
ful, and  the  colouring  very  fine,  though 
somewhat  tarnished  by  damp. 

The  High  Chapel  is  70  ft.  wide  by  50 
ft.  long,  and  comprises  the  high  altar 
and  oratorios.  In  the  centre  rises  a 
flight  of  red-stained  steps,  steeper  than 
was  intended,  but  to  afford  space  for  a 
cupola  under  it  for  the  panUieon,  and 
that  in  this  manner  the  wish  of  Philip 
might  be  accomplished,  thatmassshould 
be  daily  said  over  the  bodies  of  the 
kings.  The  altar  is  made  of  precious 
marbles  and  inlaid  jasper,  covered  with 
a  jasper  stone  of  one  whole  piece.  It 
stands  isolated.  At  the  sides  are  doors 
with  jasper  jambs,  etc.,  and  beantifullT 
inlaid  mahogany,  which  lead  to  the 
sagrario.     On  the  back  of  the  altar  » 
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the  eonsecratioii  stone  of  the  church, 
which  act  was  performed  by  Clement 
.  Y 1 1 L  '8  nnneia  The  retaUo  is  gloriona, 
(  and  the  pictores  desetre  cloee  inspec- 
tion, howeyer  diflienlt  it  be  on  mcconnt 
of  the  bad  light  and  dark  wood  and 
jospen.  It  is  98  fL  high  and  9i  ft 
wide,  of  the  foor  orders,  and  composed 
of  red  granite,  precious  jaspere,  and  gilt 
bronze.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Milanese  Giacomo  Trezxo,  who  here  em- 
ployed to  perfection  and  great  effect  all 
the  orders  of  classic  arehitectnre  except 
the  Tsscan.  The  tabemacnlo  was  de- 
ngaed  by  Herrera  and  executed  by 
Trezzo^  idio  finished  it  in  seven  years. 
The  pietares,  of  no  great  merit,  are  by 
Pell^ijno  Tibaldi  (sabjects,  Natirity, 
Adoration,  Martyrdom  of  St  Lorenzo), 
andtherestby  Zoccharo.  The 'Scourg- 
ing' is  the  best  work  of  Zuccharo's  at 
the  Esoorial,  and  not  as  dry,  cold,  and 
law  as  his  paintings  alwayr  are.  The 
statues  are  by  Leon  Leoni  and  his  son 
Pompeio,  1688.  The  altar  cost  about 
£40,000. 

Sagrario, — ^There  are  some  indifferent 
frescoes  by  Tibaldi,  and  some  very  rich 
Spanish  marbles  and  jaspers.  The  sag- 
rario  constitutes  the  coulisses  of  the 
religioas  spectacle  on  great  festiyals 
offered  to  devout  and  sensusl  piety;  and 
here  from  behind  these  screens,  walls, 
and  curtains,  the  sacristanee,  those  able 
loene-shiiterB,  prepare  the  lights,  incen- 
sories, place  and  remove  the  vases,  and 
ihematdy  draw,  diminish,  or  change 
the  curtains  and  manyrcoloured  veils, 
0aced  before  the  window  and  calculated 
to  mitigate  or  graduate  the  lights  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  festival 

The  relieario  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Spain :  much  of  the  valuable  matter, 
gold  vases,  ornaments,  precious  stones, 
etc.,  were  carried  away  by  General 
Houasaye  and  his  troops ;  they  took  the 
flesh  and  left  the  bones.  However,  these 
constitute  the  real  value,  and  are  gold 


and  caviare  to  the  vulgar.  Amongst 
other  butin  de  guem  was  a  statue  called 
La  Matrona  or  LaMesina,  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Messina  to  Philip  IIL, 
weighing  220  lbs.  silver,  which  £eld  in 
her  right  hsnd  a  golden  custodia  weigh- 
ing 26  lbs. ,  besides  a  heavy  crown  with 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones,  and, 
moreover,  forty-seven  of  the  richest 
vases.  There  are  now  about  7421  relioab 
amongst  which  are  ten  whole  bodies^ 
144  heads,  806  whole  arms  and  legs,  eto. 
See  the  fine  Area  del  MomimeiUo,  whieh 
formerly  posaosaed  twenty-six  invalu- 
able Greek  cameos,  one  of  the  real  bars 
of  San  Lorenzo's  gridiron,  the  femur  of 
this  saint  with  portions  of  his  flesh 
roasted  and  broiled  {Uutado  y  aaado)^ 
and  one  of  his  feet  with  a  bit  of  coal 
between  the  toes,  etc. 

Oratorios  and  EnUgmm  SmIu.  On 
each  side  of  the  altar  are  placed  the  ora- 
torios, low  chambers  or  tribunes  of  dark 
msrble  for  the  use  of  royal  persons  when 
they  come  to  hear  mass.  That  on  the 
left  was  used  by  Philip  II.,  and  in  a 
small  and  narrow  room  close  to  it  he 
expired.  Above,  and  about  12  ft  hi^ 
are  placed  the  bronze  gilt  and  painted 
effigies  of  the  kings,  all  kneeling.  On 
the  right  of  the  altar  are  five  statues. 
The  first  is  that  of  Charles  V.,  kneeling 
on  a  cushion,  and  dose  to  him  are,  to 
the  right,  the  Empress  Isabella,  mother 
of  Philip  IL;  behind,  his  daughter  the 
Empress  Maria,  and  his  sisters  Eleonora 
and  Maria.  On  the  leftof  the  altar  are 
the  statues  of  Philip  II. ;  on  his  right  is 
his  fourth  wife,  Anna,  mother  of  Philip 
III. ;  behind,  his  third  wife,  Isabella ; 
on  the  right  of  latter  his  first  wife,  Dofta 
Maria  of  Portoga],  mother  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  behind  her  is  this  prince, 
immortalised  by  Schiller,  but  who  was, 
historically  speaking,  a  poor  imbecile 
much  taken  care  of  l^  his  father.  Theae 
statues  are  portraita,  and  very  remark- 
able for  the  execution,  likenesses,  s^  * 
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details  of  embroiderj  ;  observe  also  the 
plumage  of  the  eagles,  etc.  They  were 
all  the  work  of  Pompeio  Leoni,  who  was 
paid  for  them  aboat  £15, 000.  The  Latin 
inscriptioxks  are  by  Arias  Montano. 

Ante  Sacristia. — Indifferent  ceiling, 
finely  painted  by  Granello  and  Fabricio. 
The  pictores  are  mostly  copies  from  the 
Italian  school  No.  58.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Van  der  Weide,  and  a  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  a  sketch  or  duplicate  by 
Giordano,  an  Adoration  by  the  same, 
and  a  St.  Oeronimo  aacribed  to  Bibera. 
Fine  fresco  arabesque  ceilings  by  Gran- 
ello and  Fabricio,  imitating  precious 
stones,  etc.  Twenty-six  of  the  finest 
paintings  formerly  here  were  removed 
to  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Madrid  in 
1827. 

N.B, — ^The  numbers  of  the  pictures 
were  put  up  in  1854,  and  a  catalogue  of 
all  those  actually  in  the  Escorial  formed 
by  Sr.  Poler6,  a  restaurador  of  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery  of  Madrid.  No.  62.  Gloria, 
Purgatorio  i  Infiemo,  ascribed  to  £1 
Greco,  known  also  as  the  Dream  of 
Philip  II.  68.  St  Francis  of  Assise, 
by  the  same.  64.  St  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, by  Zurbaran.  65.  St  Francis  of 
Assise  in  the  desert ;  and  66.  St.  Paul, 
both  by  the  latter.  68.  Jacob  Watch- 
ing I^ban's  Flocks,  by  Ribera.  71.  A 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration.  72. 
Christ  Washing  the  Apostles'  Feet,  by 
Tintoretto,  who  painted  it  for  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maroela  at  Venice,  and 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  at 
whose  sale  Philip  lY.'s  ambassador, 
Cardenas,  purchased  it  for  £250. 

76.  St  Peter  in  Gaol,  said  to  be  a 
replica  by  Ribera.  77.  The  two  St. 
Johns,  ascribed  to  Grecco,  are  of  his 
early  style. 

81.  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross,  ascribed 
to  Guido  Reni 

88.  St  Gerome,  ascribed  to  Ribera. 

85.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Yero- 


86.  A  Mystical  Subject,  by  'HnU^ 
retto. 

88.  Crudfizion,  by  Titian. 

89.  Mystical  Subject^  by  Veronese. 

90.  St  Eugenio,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, by  El  Grecco. 

92.  San  Onofre,  by  Ribera  ;  signed. 

98.  Magdalen  Penitent,  Tintoretto. 

98.  St  John  in  the  Desert,  Titian. 

101.  Virgin  and  St  Joseph  Watching 
the  Child  asleep,  Veronese. 

108.  Burial  of  Christ,  Ribera. 

The  No.  84  is  called  lia  Santa  Fonnm, 
placed  at  the  S.  end  of  the  room.  On 
the  altar  is  kept  the  wafer  which  bled 
miraculously  at  Gorcum  (Holland)  in 
1525,  when  it  was  trodden  under  foot 
by  Zuinglian  partisans.  It  was  taken 
up,  and  after  being  some  time  at  Prague 
and  Vienna,  was  sent  to  Philip  II.  by  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  1592.  The  large 
painting  was  fiist  sketched  by  Rizzi,  and 
at  his  death  taken  up  and  modified  by 
Claudio  Coello,  who,  after  seven  years' 
labour,  made  it  his  mast^piece.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  procession  and  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  this  very  sacristia  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  II.  All  the  beads 
are  portraits ;  the  prior's,  holding  the 
custodia^  is  Santos,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  historians  of  the  EsooriaL 
Behind  Charles  are  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dinaceli,  his  prime  minister,  the  I>ake 
of  Pastrana,  etc.  It  is  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture, fall  of  expressive  vigour,  excel- 
lent perspective,  and  forms  a  page  of 
history  worth  volumes.  It  has  been 
touched  up  in  1846,  and  well  copied  by 
Lopez  for  the  Madrid  Picture  Gallery 
(No.  576).  There  are  some  fine  temos 
and  other  church  stufis,  beautifully  em- 
broidered, and  exhibiting  pictures  from 
Holy  Writ  embroidered  in  silk.  Spain 
was  always  celebrated  for  this  kind  of 
embroideiy,  and  the  bordaderas  en  oro 
of  this  day  continue  the  good  tradi- 
tions of  that  art,  which  originated  in 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Many  of  the  vest- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ments^  etc,  in  tlie  Eacorial  were  em- 
bnndmd  after  designs  by  Elmado, 
Tibaldi,  etc  There  is  one  Ttdned  by 
Signenza  at  £45,000. 

The  Oamarin  was  erected  in  1602  by 
Olmo  and  Rid,  or  BizzL  There  is  a 
{^orions  collection  here  of  predons 
marbles,  nnrivaJled  anywhere  else. 
There  is  a  costodia  containing  abore 
10,000  precious  stones,  and  which  cost 
£5000  ;  it  is  a  present  of  Queen  Isa- 
beUa  and  the  King  Consort,  made  to 
the  monastery  in  1856. 

In  the  CapUndofrio  is  a  fine  old  folio, 
written  by  the  monk  Martin  de  Pa- 
lenda,  and  containing  ei^teen  fine 
miniatiires  by  Andr^  de  Leon,  Sala- 
zar,  and  other  great  miniatniists  of  the 
time 

TU  Chair. — Visit  first  the  omU^orw 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  choir.  The 
statoa  of  San  Lorenzo  is  an  indifferent 
Romjtn  statne  sent  from  Rome^  and 
acoaamooLi  to  represent  the  Christian 
hero ;  the  fonr  Innetos  or  divisions  are 
palsied  by  Giordano.  In  the  other 
ante<»ro  is  a  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
by  £1  Mndo^  and  fresco  ceilings,  also 
l^  Giordana  Close  to  this  the  Libre- 
ria  del  Cora,  where  are  kept  the  colos- 
sal choral  books,  some  of  them  being 
two  yards  wide  ;  each  leaf  was  made 
oat  of  the  skin  of  a  calt  The  Psalms 
of  tfaitines  are  by  Cristobal  Ramirez 
and  others.  The  style  of  letter  or 
wridng  is  that  called  peonea  by  the  Span- 
ish monkish  caligraphers,  all  Yery  able 
hauda,  and  the  books  date  ftom  the 
fomdation  of  the  EscoriaL  They  were 
magnificently  illuminated  by  Andr^ 
d<  Leon  and  his  pupils,  Juliui  de  Fn- 
este-d-Saz  and  Ambroeio  de  Salazar. 
See  especially,  and  as  specimens,  the 
Hree  Paaionarios  and  Ofido  of  the 
ipostle  Santiago  by  Fuente-el-Saz,  and 
tke  Beginning  of  the  Mass  on  the  Day 
of  St  Simon  and  St  Judas,  by  Salazar. 
ThoD^  many  are  wanting,  and  others 


are  torn,  there  are  still  fine  specimens 
of  monkish  bookbinding  by  the  Pa- 
rises  and  Pedro  del  Bosque  No.  128, 
A  Christ  Crucified,  by  Navarrete,  of 
little  yalue,  and  a  curious  diptych  by 
Bosch,  representing  the  Delights  of  this 
World  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
The  choir  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  continues  the  central 
nave,  and  though  80  ft  abore  the  pave- 
ment, is  still  low  enough  to  allow  spec- 
tators to  follow  the  mass  with  ease  It 
is  large  and  brightly  lighted ;  there  are 
two  series  or  rows  of  stalls,  both  be- 
longing to  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
designed  by  Herrera  himself,  and  made 
out  of  ebony,  cedar,  box,  and  other 
choice  sorts  of  wood  ;  they  are  simple 
and  unadorned,  but  yery  elegant  and 
well  carved,  especially  the  prior's  stall. 
To  the  8.,  and  close  to  a  small  concealed 
door,  is  the  stall  which  was  used  by 
Philip  II.  ;  and  here  he  was  kneeling, 
absorbed  in  fervent  prayer,  when 
through  that  small  door  a  messenger 
glided  in  bearing  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto  ;  but,  as  when  he  re- 
cdved  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Armada,  his  countenance  remained 
impassible,  and  he  resumed  his  in- 
terrupted prayers.  The  lateral  fres- 
coes by  Romulus  Cincinato,  represent 
subjects  from  life  of  the  tutelar  and  of 
St  Gerome,  founder  of  the  order,  to 
whose  care  the  monastery  was  entrusted 
by  Philip^  as  they  were  in  great  fa- 
vour with  him,  and  had  been  so  also 
with  Charles  Y.  at  Yustc  The  other 
frescoes  are  by  Luqueto ;  the  ceiling 
is  also  by  him,  and  represents  the 
Bliss  of  Heaven;  in  a  comer  is  the 
portrait  of  Father  Yillacastin,  one  of 
the  Escorial  architects,  and  behind  it 
the  x>ainter  introduced  his  own  ;  upon 
observing  which,  Siguenza  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  artist 
(whose  way  of  living  was  not  very  or- 
thodox) had  placed  himself  in  Parad^'" 
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beforehand,  for  he  was  much  afraid 
that  he  was  in  so  great  a  huny  to  make 
money  that  this  could  never  become 
a  reality.  The  crystal  chandelier, 
though  much  ill-treated  by  the  French, 
is  a  &ie  specimen,  made  at  Milan,  and 
given  by  Charles  II. 

The  foicittol  (lectern)  is  a  present 
from  Charles  II.  The  eagle,  with 
spread  wings,  forming  it^  carries  in  its 
beak  the  gridiron,  emblematlo  of  the 
tutelar*s  martyrdouL  It  is  classicftl  in 
style,  but  indifferent  in  execution.  The 
gem  of  this  choir  is  the  beautiful  Car- 
rara marble  crucifix.  It  was  made  by 
Cellini,  and  \b  signed  '  Benvenutus  Ze- 
Unus  Civis  Florentinns  fiMsiebat,  1562.' 
The  great  Florentine  carved  it  for  his 
lord  and  master,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  gave  it  to  Philip  IL  The  artist 
prized  it  much,  and  in  his  autobio- 
graphy he  says: — *  Although  I  have 
made  several  marble  statues,  I  shall 
only  mention  one,  from  its  being  of  a 
kind  most  difficult  for  art  to  render — 
that  is  dead  bodies;  I  speak  of  the 
image  of  Our  Lord  Crucified,  for  which 
I  studied  a  great  deal,  working  upon 
it  with  the  diligence  and  love  ^t 
so  precious  a  timuUure  deserves,  and 
also  because  I  knew  myself  to  be  the 
first  who  ever  executed  crucifixes  in 
marble.' 

Pantheon.  —  Descend  a  few  steps, 
which  are,  as  well  as  the  walls,  of 
precious  marbles.  On  the  second  land- 
ing the  door  to  right  leads  to  sacristia 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  that  on  left  to 
Pantheon  de  los  Infimtes.  Philip  II. 
built  a  plain  vaults  but  Philip  IIL  and 
Philip  IV.,  who  did  not  inherit  the 
ideas  of  simplicity  of  their  sire,  built 
these  theatrical  show-rooms — ^this  al- 
most ironical  gilding  of  bones,  and 
most  pagan-like  series  of  urns.  There 
is  the  icy  blast  of  death  that  chills 
one's  very  bones,  sombre  ^^^^-Imifw^ 
something    oppressive   and    repulsive 


amid  these  shining  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze ;  nothing  of  the  feeUngs  that 
fill  the  soul  and  mind  in  the  presence 
of  the  truly  Christian,  yet  r^^  and 
beautiiul  tombs  in  medieval  cathedn]^, 
with  their  sculptured  effigies  praying 
or  asleep. 

This  pantheon  (the  very  name  is 
pagan)  was  completed  in  1654.  Over 
the  portal  is  the  history  of  its  erectioD, 
*  Locus  sacer  mortalibus  exuviis,'  etc 
At  the  sides  are  Roman  statnee,  alle- 
goricaL  One  is  Nature,  and  the  oliher 
represents  Hope,  with  the  wsrdi, 
*Natnraoccidit,' 'ExaltatSpes.*  The 
Pantheon  itself  is  some  4A  ft  dianceter, 
and  88  ft.  high.  The  cupola  is  low, 
owing  to  its  being  placed  just  uida- 
the  steps  leading  to  the  high  altar. 
It  is  of  the  Composite  order,  after 
designs  by  Marquis  CrescencL  It  ii 
entiiely  nLide  of  marbles  from  Tcrtos 
and  Biscay,  and  jasper  from  Toledq  etc 
The  altar  is  also  made  of  the  same  Ittt^ 
rial,  heightened  here  and  there,  as  eke- 
where  too,  by  gilt  bronze  omammta, 
and  an  indifferent  basso-relieTo,  r<pR- 
senting  the  Burial  of  Christy  bytro 
Hieronymite  monks. 

All  round  the  octagonal  chambersie 
placed  in  rows,  within  niches^  tweity* 
six  marble  urns,  identically  sined,  inl 
not  unlike  an  anatomical  coUectin. 
The  kings  are  placed  on  the  righi  d 
altar,  and  queens  on  left,  and  none  aie 
kings  and  mothers  of  kings  are  buied 
here^  all  according  to  etiquette  and  stict 
classification,  worthy  of  any  Freidi 
bureau.  There  are  wanting  PhiUp  T, 
Ferdinand  YL,  and  their  queens,  wio 
are  buried  at  La  Graxga  and  Madril 
Upon  one  of  the  urns  Maria  Louisa 
wife  of  Philip,  wrote  her  own  nam 
with  scissors.  When  Queen  Isabelli 
comes  to  the  Escorial,  she  makes  it  < 
point  to  hear  midnight  masses  in  th« 
Pantheon  ;  it  is  also  what  Ferdinanc 
VII.  liked  to  do,  as  well  as  his  mother. 
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In  the  Infimtes  Panilieon,  diBgnstuigly 
called  '£1  Padridero,'  pttdren^  are 
placed  in  most  fimiiliar  confaaion  the 
bones  of  all  the  Princes  and  Qneens  of 
Spain  whose  sons  did  not  reign.  There 
are  upwards  of  sixty  bodies  :  here  lie 
Isabelle  de  Yalois  and  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal, dose  to  the  ill-fated  Don  Carlos, 
son  of  Philip;  the  son  of  Charles  Y., 
Don  Juan  of  Austria^  who  entreated 
to  be  buried  here,  '  as  the  fittest  re- 
ward for  his  services'  (his  body  was 
brought  from  Namnr,  May  1579) ; 
Louis  XIY.'s  natural  son,  the  Due  de 
Tenddme,  etc.  We  understand  there  is 
some  talk  of  reforming  this  portion  of 
the  Pantibeon. 

Tho  Convent. — ^Enter  from  the  yes- 
tlbole  of  church  into  Sala  de  Secretos, 
so  called,  because  eiven  whispers  may 
be  heard  from  any  angle,  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  ceiling.  Claustiro  JPrincipal 
Bajo. — ^AIl  of  granite,  except  the  marble 
pavement ;  its  style  Doric.  This  lower 
cloister  is  a  square  of  212  ft  each  side. 
The  frescoes  with  the  subjects  from 
life  of  Christ  are  by  Tibaldi,  or  after 
his  designs,  but  executed  by  other 
artists.  The  £.  side  is  all  by  him,  but 
none  deserve  attention,  and  they  have, 
moreover,  been  wretchedly  roAortd  by 
Polerd,  Marin,  Argandolla,  &  Co. 

Tatio  cfe  2m  .Span^dZM&u.— 166  ft. 
each  side  of  the  square,  and  60  ft  high. 
There  are  some  indifferent  statues  of 
the  Apostles,  by  Mon^ro. 

TKt  Sola  de  CapUuha^  or  Chapter- 
hotiM. — There  are  some  pictures  on  the 
waUs,  mostly  copies  from  the  Bassanos, 
and  many  others  with  fine  names,  but 
evidently  copies. 

333.  Christ  Presented  to  the  People 
by  Pilate.  Tintoretto. 

331,  334.  By  Caballero  Maximo; 
two  Viigins.  The  latter  picture  was 
removed  hither  from  a  Madrid  convent 

386.  Noah  Intoxicated,  by  Giordano. 


337.  The  Satyr  Marsyaa,  by  the  same. 
Very  fine. 

339.  Nativity  and  Adoration,  by  Bi- 
bera;  signed,  'Giuseppe  de  Bibera, 
Espa&ol  Yalenciano,  de  la  Ciudad  de 
JiMy%  Academico  Bomano.    F.  1640.' 

341.  The  Sons  of  Jacob,  by  Yelas- 
qucz ;  painted  by  him  at  Bome,  and 
during  his  first  journey  thither,  and 
sent  ^  Spain,  together  with  Yulcan's 
Forge  (Mad.  P.  GaL,  No.  195),  and  his 
own  portrait  for  Pacheco. 

343.  Nativity,  by  Bibera ;  344,  347, 
348,  by  Giordano.  The  latter  Titianesque. 

349.  St  Gerome  Penitent,  by  Bibera 
(signed). 

332.  St.  Marguerite ;  copy  or  replica 
of  Titian's  at  P.  Gall,  No.  851,  from 
which  it  varies  (repainted). 

355.  St  Gerome  Praying,  by  Titian 
(signed). 

359.  St  Christopher  (wood),  by  Pa- 
tenier. 

371.  Crowning  Christ  with  Thorns, 
by  Bosch,  either  a  copy  or  replica  of 
that  in  P.  (3alL  of  Yalencia,  No.  878. 
An  oratorio  on  the  subject  '  Cmnis 
caro  fttnum,'  by  Bosch,  signed :  '  a  pic- 
ture,' says  Father  Siguenza,  'worth 
many  books.' 

399.  St  John,  ascribed  to  Caballero 
Mdxima 

ScUa  PrionU. — 

891.  Flowers,  by  F.  Bassano  (signed) ; 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
was  purchased  at  his  sale. 

892.  Flowers,  by  Mario  Mizzi,  sur- 
named  dei  Fieri 

895.  '  Yiigen  de  la  Antigua,'  a  copy 
made  by  A.  Sanchez  Coello  of  that 
effigy  in  Cathedral  of  Seville ;  dates 
1564. 

411.  The  Prayer  on  Olivet,  by 
Titian. 

439.  Ck>py  of  Titian's  Ecce  Homo, 
by  El  Mudo. 

442.  Loth,  ascribed  to  Yaccaro. 

444.    Christ   at  the  Pharisee's,  by 
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Tintoretto^  purchased  at  Oharles  I/s 
sale  for  £100. 

446.  The  Lord's  Supper,  by  Titian, 
formerly  in  the  refectory  (repainted). 

448.  Qaeen  Esther,  by  Tintoretto, 
purchased  at  sale  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land for  £100. 

453.  Hades,  by  Bosch.  A  pendant 
in  Mad.  P.  GalL,  No.  460. 

458.  Flowers,  by  Mario  dei  Fiori 
(signed  1650). 

Iglesia  Fieja. — Used  as  a  chapel  until 
the  completion  of  the  larger  actual 
church.  On  each  side  of  the  altar 
axe  an  Ecoe  Homo  and  Adoration  of 
Magi,  by  Titian,  perhaps  only  a  copy 
or  replica  of  No.  882,  in  Mad.  P.  Glall., 
ill  treated,  if  not  altogether  disfigured 
and  spoilt,  by  restorers,  and  a  copy  of 
Titian's  Burial  of  Christ,  formerly 
here,  and  now  at  the  Mad.  P.  Gall., 
No.  818.  In  the  high  altar  is  a  large 
painting  by  Titian,  representing  San 
Lorenzo's  Martyrdom — ^very  fine,  but 
ill  restored,  placed  in  a  bad  ligh^  and 
the  picture  itself  very  sombre.  It  has 
been  engrayed  by  Cornelius  Coort 

468.  EnterraTnierUo  (effigy,  etc)  of 
Charles  V.,  by  Pantoja,  dated  1699. 

470.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  by  Ti- 
tian (?). 

476.  Martyrdom  of  Santiago,  by  £1 
Mudo ;  in  ^e  background.  Battle  of 
Chkvijo  (signed  and  dated  1571).  The 
executioner's  face  is  a  portrait  of  a 
blacksmith,  a  countryman  {paisano)  of 
the  painter's  (Siguenza). 

477.  480,  484,  406.  Escutcheons  of 
the  House  of  Austria ;  they  are  sketches 
of  some  that  were  to  hare  been  placed 
over  each  enterramiento  in  high  chapel, 
by  Pantoja. 

478.  Annunciation,  by  Veronese 
(signed,  dated  1588),  was  painted  for 
the  high  chapel,  but  found  too  large, 
and  Tibaldi's  (No.  2)  placed  instead. 

479.  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  Shep- 
herds, by  Tintoretto,  painted  for  the 


retaido  of  high  chapel ;  there  are,  beadei. 
seyeral  indifferent  Cangiagi  and  ZQ^ 
caros. 

485.  St  Maurice  and  his  bro^ 
martyrs,  by  Greece  (signed,. 

JSaocUem  PrineipcU  leads  from  ik 
latter  cloisters  to  the  upper  ones.  It  u 
magnificent,  and  the  work  of  J.  Batt 
de  Toledo,  and  J.  Baut  CastQlo,  sor- 
named  £1  Bergamasco,  and  father  of 
the  fresco-painters,  the  Gnmelli  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  are  by  Luqueto 
and  Tibaldi,  of  no  mmt,  and  scenes 
from  the  battle  of  San  Qnintin,  br 
Giordano,  and  an  allegory  of  the  fora- 
dation  of  Escorial  by  Philip.  All  the 
figures  are  portraits. 

Claustro  Principal  Alio  contains  bet 
few  good  pictures.  No.  144  Christ 
Appearing  to  His  Mother  after  the  Be- 
Burrection  is  ascribed  to  £1  Mudc^. 
The  series  from  life  of  St  Lorenzo  are 
by  Carducci,  and  indifferent,  and  the 
scenes  from  History  of  St  (Jerome,  br 
Gomez.  A  fine  St  Gerome  Penitent 
(No.  174),  by  El  Mudo,  signed,  and  a 
once  magnificent  Nativity  and  Adora- 
tion of  Shepherds,  by  same  (No.  175\ 
before  which  Siguenza  says  he  often 
heard  Tibaldi  exclaim,  *0h,  gli  bcUi 
pastori ! ' 

176.  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  a  copy  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto*s  in  Vienna  P.  Gall, 
(a  replica  in  Mad.  P.  Gall.,  under  Na 
887).  This  original  picture,  of  which 
the  Madrid  one  is  a  replica,  was  sent 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  by  A,  dfl 
Sarto.  The  replica  was,  at  Andrw's 
death,  purchased  by  Marq.  del  Vasto, 
or  Guast,  whose  portrait  Titian  painted. 

187.  Holy  Family,  by  El  Mudo./w'ss 
a  great  favourite  of  Philip's. 

188.  The  Scourging  of  Christ,  by  the 
same ;  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  fine. 

189.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Veronese  (?). 

Aula  de  Moral.— This  Ball  of  Mf>- 
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no/tfy  was  lued  by  the  monks  to  hold 
»nference8  on  points  of  morality  and 
iieology,  and  soIyo  casnistie  contro- 
reraies. 

Pieiure9, — ^108.  The  Besonection  of 
Christy  ascribed  to  Yeronese. 

111.  Burial  of  San  Lorenzo,  by  £1 
Undo ;  nsed  to  be  hung  in  his  own 
rooms  at  the  EsooriaL 

113.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  signed 
by  Yeronese. 

114.  Charles  Y.,  an  early  copy  from 
Titian's  at  Yienna. 

116.  John  of  Anstria,  copy  by  Car- 
refios. 

Camarm. — Little  remains  here  of 
the  former  treasores,  most  of  the  best 
pictures  haying  been  remoyed  to  Mad- 
rid. There  are  some  MS.  by  Santa 
Teresa,  the  works  of  St.  Austin,  written 
in  the  8th  century,  and  some  relics. 

905.  A  Crucifixion,  ascribed  to 
Titian,  and  910,  a  Yitellum,  painted 
and  stuck  on  wood,  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
Lucca  of  HoUand,  etc.  (it  was  a  present 
to  Philip  fiwm  Philibert  of  Savoy). 
There  are,  besides,  seyeral  miniatures 
by  Leon  and  Fuente-el-Saz. 

Cdda  Prioral  Alia, — Some  good  mar- 
queterie ;  the  windows  look  on  the  gar- 
dens and  fish-ponds.  192  is  a  copy  by 
Carrefio  of  Sanchez  Coello's  very  fine 
portrait  of  Father  Joe^  de  Siguenza, 
the  learned  and  earlier  historian  of  the 
Z»»rial ;  the  rest  are  copies.  Close  to 
this  cloister  ia  a  room  where  Ferdinand 
VIL  was  confined,  haying  been  arrested 
for  high  treason.  It  contains  a  few 
pictures:  a  copy  of  Baphaers  Trans- 
^oration  by  a  Flemish  painter ;  an  ex- 
cellent one  of  that  great  master's  '  Peria,' 
by  Santos.  221.  A  Yirgin,  by  Carlo 
I>olce,  etc 

In  the  CMa  Friaral  Baja  is  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  Y.  by  Ptotoja,  aged 
forty-seyen,  signed  (No.  419). 

420.  Philip  II.,  aged  twenty-fiye,  by 
Antonio  Moro  (signed). 


424.  Portrait  of  Mariana  of  Austria, 
Philip  11. 'a  wife,  by  (^arrilko. 

426.  Portrait  of  Charles  II.,  aged 
fourteen,  by  the  same,  replica,  copy,  or 
original  of  No.  250. 

The  rest  of  the  conyent  is  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  cloisters,  the  apothe- 
caiy's  hall,  kitchens,  etc — all  on  the 
same  colossal  scale 

Iilbrary. — This  portion  of  the  edifice 
bears  most  completely  and  strongly 
marked  the  stamp  of  the  founder's 
and  architect's  mind.  As  the  Escorial 
was  intended  to  be  the  laigest  conyent, 
the  noblest  church,  and,  besides,  the 
emporium  of  the  fine  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters  of  the  sge,  there  were  seminsries 
and  schools  formed,  and  a  magnificent 
library,  collected  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  containing  at  length  inyalu- 
able  treasures  of  Arab  art  and  science^ 
Greek  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  etc.  The 
Biblioteca  is  placed  aboye  tiie  porch  of 
the  Patio  de  los  Beyes.  It  is  194  ft 
long  by  82  ft  wide  (Spanish).  The 
arched  ceiling  is  painted  by  Tibaldi  and 
Carducho  with  subjects  personifying 
the  sciences  and  arts.  The  composi- 
tions and  allegories,  etc,  were  the  work 
of  Siguenza.  The  bookcases  ana 
shelyes  are  made  of  ebony,  cedar,  orange, 
and  other  choice  woods,  and  were  de- 
signed by  Herrer  ;  the  payement  is  of 
white  and  dark  marbles.  In  the  middle 
of  this  long  and  beautiful  room,  yery 
well  lighted  up,  are  fiye  large  marble 
and  jasper  tables,  with  smaller  ones  in 
porphyry,  for  the  use  of  readers,  a  pre- 
sent from  Philip  I Y.  There  are  several 
portraits  here ;  that  of  Charles  Y.,  aged 
forty-nine,  is  a  fine  copy  of  Titian's,  by 
Pantoja.  Opposite  is  that  of  Philip  II., 
aged  seyenty-one,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Pantoja,  and  by  othera  to  Moro  ;  Philip 
III.,  aged  twenty-three,  by  Pantoja; 
and  Cliarles  II.,  aged  fourteen,  by  Car- 
refio.    There  is,  besides,  a  marble  bast 
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of  Cicero,  said  to  hsve  been  found  at 
Herculaneum ;  a  plaster  bast  of  the 
great  Spanish  seaman  Joige  Joan,  and 
two  bassi-relievi  representing  the  two 
sides  of  the  medal  given  by  Philip  II. 
to  Herrera,  and  engraved  by  Giacomo 
Trezzo.  A  portrait  of  Herrera,  one  of 
Isabelle  of  Portugal,  Charles  Y.'s  wife, 
by  Cranach  (?),  and  of  Fray  Ceballos, 
who  wrote  *  False  Philosophy  is  a  State 
Crime,'  etc,  complete  the  catalogue 
here. 

The  library  itself;  once  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  has  been  sadly  dimi- 
nished through  neglect^  invasion  of  the 
French,  and  thefts,  but  still  amounts  to 
some  56,000  vols.  The  basis  of  it  was 
formed  by  Philip's  private  library,  num- 
bering 4000  vols.,  of  which  the  index 
or  catalogue  still  exists,  with  notes  in 
the  king's  hand.  Most  of  the  books  are 
bound  in  black  or  dark  purple  leather. 
A  year  after  they  were  placed  here  (1575), 
Philip's  ambassador  to  Rome,  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  died,  bequeathing 
to  his  master  his  carefully  collected 
library.  The  collection  was  consider- 
ably augmented  by  gifts,  bequests,  and 
additions  made  up  with  books  from 
several  Inquisitions,  convents,  and  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Granada.  Alfonso  del 
Castillo  was  ordered  by  Philip  to  pur- 
chase every  good  Arab  work  he  might 
fall  upon.  The  catalogue  of  all  the 
Arab  works  in  the  Escorial  extant  then, 
may  be  seen  in  Hettinger's  '  Promptu- 
arium  slve  fiibliotheca  Orientalis,'  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg  in  1668,  in  4to. 
The  original  catalogue  was  classified  by 
Arias  Montano  and  Father  Siguenza. 
In  1614  the  valuable  library  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Zidan, 
amounting  to  8000  volumes,  was  con- 
veyed here,  having  been  found  on  board 
a  ship  that  was  captured  near  Sallee. 
Most  of  them  were  burnt  in  the  fire 
which  took  place  in  1691,  lasted  fifteen 
days,  and  destroyed  whde  portions  of 


the  Escorial.  Of  the  MSS.  thus  lot 
no  index  was  formed.  In  Charles  III/i 
time  the  Maronite  Casiri  published  u 
index  of  the  Arab  MSS.  extant  in  L& 
time — '  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispiai 
Escurialensis,'  folio,  2  vols. ;  Midh^ 
1760-70,  but  which  is  generally  ea- 
sidered  inaccurate.  The  Greek  MSS. 
were  classified  by  Fray  J.  de  Cuena, 
'  Bibliotheca  Greca,'  etc.,  26  vols,  foliai 
Strange  to  say,  Spanish  libraries,  tbiS 
ought  to  possess  the  richest  and  largnt 
collection  of  Arab  MSS.,  are,  throng 
neglect,  hatred  to  the  Moor,  and  oppc- 
sition  of  the  clergy,  among  the  poares: 
in  Europe,  and  there  are  petty  Genma 
University  libraries  richer  in  this  th&ii 
the  Escorial,  where  there  are  but  socri 
1824  MSS.  Amongst  the  books  sbon 
to  visitors  is  the  'Codioe  Anreo,' con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  in  gold  letten 
It  was  begun  under  Conrad  II. ,  Empenz 
of  the  West,  and  finished  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century ;  the  iTx^ 
minations  are  fine  and  curious.  Then 
is  a  fine  Koran.  Amongst  the  GnA 
MSS.  there  are  many  treasures  that  call 
for  a  patient  Hellenist  There  sre  rerr 
interesting  'Spanish  Chronicles,'  a  col- 
lection of  councils  of  the  10th  and  11^ 
centuries,  a  work  on  chess,  dice,  aod 
other  games,  written  by  order  of  Alfonso 
the  L^med,  and  with  many  illumiiu- 
tions ;  Seville,  1821.  The  •CensoGfn*' 
ral,'  under  Philip  II.,  and  a  magnificent 
herbary,  in  18  vols.,  time  of  Philip  11., 
comprising  American  planta  Thett 
are  aJso  valuable  collections  of  sketelies, 
etchings,  and  engravings  by  RapWl 
M.  Angelo,  A  Ditrer,  Titian,  Breu^ 
etc  The  Upper  Library  is  not  public, 
and  contains  prohibited  books,  missal^ 
and  the  Arab  MSS. 

There  is  close  to  the  library  a  reading- 
room,  for  the  use  of  those  who  consoU 
the  MSS.  and  books.  There  is  also  i 
*Catalogus  precip.  auctor.  iseditor. 
MSS/  in  the  Escorial,  by  Barvaeti,  etc 
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A.  permiflsion,  signed  by  the  intendente 
de  la  Real  Can,  at  Madrid,  and  connter- 
signed  by  the  bibliotecario,  etc.,  is  in- 
dispensable. As  for  the  rest,  patience 
and  ordinaiy  civility  will  help  the 
imdent  more  than  royal  orders,  intro- 
ductions, or  catalognes.  In  this  room 
there  are  some  portraits  of  learned  Span- 
iards, Yery  indifferent,  and  one  of  Arias 
Montano^  ascribed  to  Znrbar&n. 


The  Palace  is  placed  in  the  angle  to 
£.  and  W.  of  the  whole  edifice.  The 
principal  staircase  is  by  ViUanaeva, 
and  was  made  for  Charles  IV.,  as  the 
former  one  was  not  eonyenient. 

The  rooms  in  the  palace  were  origin- 
ally most  plainly  fitted  np,  'Philip 
wishing  he  said,  bat  for  a  ceU  in  the 
palace  he  had  boilt  to  God.'  They 
vere  subsequently  altered,  and  the  walls 
hong  with  irery  beantifnl  tapestry  made 
at  the  Fabrica  of  Madrid  after  designs 
br  Goya»  Bayen,  MaeUa,  and  others, 
under  the  direction  of  Stuyck  ;  besides 
161  made  in  Flanders  firom  designs  by 
David  Teniers,  and  some  twenty  (xobe- 
Uns  and  Italian.  The  sabjects  were 
most  happily  chosen,  and  snch  as  it  is 
to  be  regretted  were  not  oftener  adopted 
by  the  great  Spanish  masters. 

Philip  II.  's  own  room  is  indeed  a  cell, 
udhereallis  plainness.  Itwasso placed 
that  he  might  be  close  to  the  high  altar, 
utd  hear  and  see  the  mass  from  his  bed 
▼hen  ilL  There  are  but  a  few  remains 
of  the  fdmitore  dating  of  that  time  :  a 
(thair  nsed  by  him  when  suffering  from 
goat,  a  tUxA^  said  to  be  that  on  which 
Antonio  Perez,  his  well-known  secretary, 
Bised  to  sit,  are  aU  that  now  remain. 
Bat  his  mind  is  still  to  be  seen  eyery- 
where.  Philip  worked  yery  hard,  went 
to  bed  late,  and  the  monks*  chants 
avoke  him  every  morning  at  fonr,  when 
he  heard  mass,  and  so  devoutly  and 
^rrently  did  he  pray  that  tears  were 


often  seen  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
For  two  months  previous  to  his  death 
he  endnred  excniciating  pain  with  firm- 
ness and  patience.  On  feeling  his 
death  approach,  he  was  taken  in  a  litter 
all  over  the  building  of  his  creation,  to 
see  once  more,  and  bid  adieu  for  the 
last  time  to  all  those  portions  which 
were  more  especially  his  fieivourites,  and 
on  Sunday  the  18th  September  1598, 
he  expired  during  the  usual  morning 
service,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards 
the  high  altar  and  the  host,  and  grasp- 
ing in  his  hands  the  very  crucifix 
which  his  £Etther,  Charles  Y.,  held  when 
he  died. 

Sola  de  las  JSataJku.— On  the  S.  side 
of  the  palace,  so  called  from  frescoes 
on  the  walls  painted  by  Granello  and 
Fabricio,  and  representing  important 
battles  and  sieges.  One  of  these  has  for 
subject  the  battle  of  La  Higaemela, 
where  Juan  II.  defeated  the  Moors,  1431. 
This  fresco  dates  1587,  and  was  copied 
by  order  of  Philip  from  a  chiaro-oscuro 
canvass  some  130  ft  long,  found  in  a 
lumber-room  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia. 
It  is  most  important  to  artists  on 
account  of  the  costume,  arms,  and 
nulitaiy  disposition  of  troops  in  those 
times.  The  other  frescoes  represent 
several  battles  and  naval  expeditions  of 
Philip  II.  in  Flanders,  Terceira  Islands, 
the  Battle  and  Siege  of  St.  Qnintin, 
Lepanto,  etc  ;  all  very  curious  and 
interesting.  There  are  rooms  richly 
ornamented  with  inlaid  wood  and  fine 
specimens  of  ironmonger's  work  in 
Spain  ;  see  the  locks  and  handles,  with 
inlaid  gold.  The  four  rooms  containing 
them  date  from  Charles  lY .  's  time,  and 
cost  some  £280,000.  They  are  called 
'piezas  de  maderas  finas.'  Among 
other  pictures  scattered  in  different 
rooms,  we  may  mention  : — 

In  the  Cuarto  de  los  Infantes,  1.  A 
Yiigin,  by  A.  Cano  ;  and  a  small  por- 
trait of  Philip  II.  by  Pantoja. 
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In  the  Despacho,  Portrait  of  Charles 
III.,  by  Mengs ;  a  view  of  Yenioe,  by 
Canaletto. 

In  Sala  de  Corte,  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Olivarefl^  ascribed  to  Velas- 
quez. 

In  the  Queen's  Oratoiy,  a  Viigin,  by 
Juan  de  Juanes,  beddes  seyeral  Mengs, 
Maellas^  etc. 

Compa£UL — So  called  because  it  did 
aoompa^ar  in  its  way  the  zest  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  an  edifice  placed  on  the 
W.  side,  and  communicating  with  the 
palace  by  a  gallery.  Here  were  the 
mills,  slaughter-houses^  cloth-factory, 
and  other  offices  and  trades  that  fed 
and  dothed  the  population  inhabiting 
the  convent^  which  was  a  town  in 
itself. 

The  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  building 
front  the  village  and  mountains,  and 
have  a  paved  platform  or  tenaces  called 
lonja  (lounge  ?)  On  the  N.  side  is  also 
a  fine  loiga,  with  a  subterraneous 
gallery,  180  fL  long  and  10  ft.  high, 
made  in  1770  by  a  monk  called  Pon- 
tones,  to  avoid  the  winter  hurricanes 
whilst  crossing  to  or  from  the  village. 
To  the  £.  and  W.  are  fine  terraces 
overlooking  hanging  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds. The  slopes  around  and  below 
are  planted  with  elms  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  England  by  Philip  II. 
Visit  especially  the  Herreria  and  Fres- 
neda,  which  are,  or  rather  were  once, 
thickly  planted.  The  Escoiial  (that  is 
the  convent,  palace,  etc.)  belongs  to  the 
queen's  patrimony ;  several  monks  have 
recently  been  allowed  to  return,  but 
their  number  does  not  suffice  to  say  the 
17,538  masses  for  which  money  was 
left  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  etc.,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  view  from  the  towers  of  the 
Escorial  embraces  extensive  but  melan- 
choly wastes,  treeless,  trackless,  and  al- 
most at  our  feet,  that  odd  contrast  (now 
daily  losing  its  first  force)  of  a  railway 


and  stations,  Newcastle  coal  and  iron, 
and  trains  running  thirty  miles  an  hoor, 
close  to  this  monument  of  bygone  ages, 
in  whose  cold  granite  bosom  sleep  the 
mighty  representatives  of  the  genio^ 
power,  grandeur,  and  backwardness,  d 
their  age.  Only  imagine  Charles  Y.  umI 
Philip  rising  from  their  tombs,  ud 
seeing  their  old  rival  Henry  de  Bean  s 
descendant,  the  Catholic  Queen  of 
Spain,  passing  by  like  a  whirlwind  in 
an  express  train,  amid  heretical  engine- 
drivers  and  Voltairian  stock-jobben ! 
Before  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Spaniardi' 
eighth  marvel  of  the  world,  we  nuybe 
allowed  to  make  some  remarks  sugg^ 
by  its  style.  The  Escorial  is  a  toy 
important  work  in  the  history  of  ardii- 
tecture,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  tk 
earliest  and  most  perfect  types  of  the 
Gr«co-Roman  school,  the  principles  of 
which  the  Spanish  architects  were 
taught  to  admire  and  copy  from  the 
ruins  of  antiquity  and  the  modem 
edifices  of  Italy,  at  the  period  vhoi 
the  intercourse  with  that  000007 
became  so  frequent.  Mr.  Feigusacm 
C  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, etc.,*  London  1862)  maintains 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  Spanish  pseudo- 
classical  edifices,  the  influence  of  Teu- 
tonic art  is  evident,  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  classical  detail  'The 
sombre  but  magnificent  pile  of  the 
Escorial  exhibits  a  series  of  solecisms 
which  would  have  shocked  the  disdpks 
of  Vignola  and  Palladio ;  but  the  vhole 
design  shows  more  of  Gothic  character 
than  the  masterpieces  of  Wren  and 
Michael  Angelo.  This  'grandest  and 
gloomiest  failure  of  modem  times,'  irith 
its  forcible  outlines  and  massive  group- 
ings, puts  utterly  to  shame  the  mise^ 
able  monotony  of  the  still  more  modern 
palace  of  Madrid. '  The  first  impressioa 
it  usually  produces  is  that  of  disap- 
pointment ;  the  last  is  often  that  of 
ennui,  and  delight  to  come  out  of  the 
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damp^    heavj,    sombre    necropolis    of 
stone  once  more  into  suishine  and  air. 
This  building,  with  its  great  height^ 
and  lon^  endless,  horizontal,  nnbroken 
lines,    destitute  of  mouldings,   relief^ 
movement,  and  variety,  is  an  evident 
illustration  of  this  fact — ^that  the  purely 
cl^sical  style,  divested  of  the  resources 
that  the  Bevival  ushered  in,  is  as  ill 
adapted  to  edifices  of  any  great  size  as 
the  Gothic  to  small  ones.     But  the 
Escorial  must  be  considered  as  a  con- 
vent, and  not  a  pile  built  for  ostentation 
or  effect,  as  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
mind  t^ted  with  melancholy,  of  deep 
piety,  which  sought  rather  to  ponder 
on  the  sombre,  awful,  retributive  side 
of  religion,  than  on  the  sunnier  one  of 
mercy,  hope,  bliss,  and  love.     The  man 
explains  the  edifice,  and  the  edifice  is 
the  picture  of  the  man.     Those  granite 
towers,  resting  on  deep,  massive  foun- 
dations, rise  boldly  into  the  heaven— 
lofty,  aspiring  plidn,  like  the  prayers 
his  stem  heart  sent  forth  to  God.    Those 
spadous    halls,    without   pictures   or 
stonework  to  distract  the  eye,  lighted 
up,  and  leading  finally  all  to  the  church 
and  the  altar,   are  like  the  avenues 
of  his  mind.     Each  part  has  a  signifi- 
cance and  a  meaning,  and  all  blend 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  like  the 
notes  of  Mozart's  Bequiem  or  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Roasini 

Here  Philip  came,  not  to  live  as  a 
prince,  but  to  die  as  a  monk — 

'  Wuh  age  vich  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed, 
He  sought  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest.' 
JoHKSOic,  TJu  Vatuiy  ^ Human  Wuhe*. 


to  'carry'  as  he  said,  'his  own  bones 
to  the  grave.' 

?hUip's  C%ap«2.— About  \\  m.  is  the 
Silla  del  Rey,  a  seat  formed  by  granite 
boulders,  whence  Philip  used  to  watch 
the  progrev  and  effect  of  the  rising 
edifice. 

Caaita  del  Principe.— Built  in  1772 


for  Charles  lY.  by  Vilianueva.  and 
placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  convent  rises.  It  is  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  n^ected  and 
weedy.  It  was  intended  for  a  toy  or 
show-house,  rather  than  for  a  reddence, 
and  containes  a  few  curiosities.  In  the 
ante-room  are  some  Giordanos  and  a 
Garacci;  the  others  have  fine  names, 
and  many  are  certainly  original  daubs. 
There  are  some  bits  of  good  marble 
marquetry,  ivory-work  worthy  of  Chi- 
nese patience,  jaspers  and  gilding; 
docks,  faded  siUcs,  and  furniture  of 
that  Benaissance  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
lanenm  style  so  long  the  fashion  with 
Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  Bourbona 
The  Casa  del  In£Bu:ite  is  another  house, 
but  most  indifferent^  built  for  the 
Infante  Don  Gabriel. 

Books  of  lU/erence.'^l.  'MemoriaB 
sobre  la  Fundacion  del  Escorial  y  su 
Fabrica,'  by  Fray  Juan  de  San  Genmi- 
mo  (MS.  in  Library  of  Escorial,  E.  j.  7); 
also  published  in  the  valuable  '  Colec- 
don  de  Docnmentos  ineditos  para 
la  Historia  de  Espafia,'  vol.  vii  The 
author  was  one  of  the  first  monks 
sent  by  Philip  II.  to  found  the  mo- 
nastery. 

2.  '  Sumario  y  Breve  Declaradon  de 
los  Disefios  y  Estampas  de  la  F4b. 
de  S.  Lorenzo  dd  Escorial,  por  Juan 
de  Herrera ;'  Madrid,  1589,  8vo ;  most 
rare,  and  of  great  value,  as  being  the 
handbook  to  Escorial  by  its  ardiitect 
A  copy  in  library  of  Duke  of  Osuna, 
Madrid. 

3.  'Descripcion  de  la  Octava  Man- 
villa  de  d  Mundo,'  etc,  by  Alfonso 
de  Almda,  dedicated  to  Philip  IL  ;  MS. 
foL  in  BibL  Nad.  (G.  194),  dates 
1694. 

4.  'Descripdon  Breve,'  etc.,  with 
the  additions  to  the  edifice  by  Philip 
lY.,  by  Father  de  los  Santos ;  Madrid, 
Impta.  Real,  1667,  foL  ;  several  edi- 
tions. 
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5.  'Deseripcion,'  by  Ponz,  in  his 
'  Viftge  de  Espafia,'  toL  iL 

6.  Qiieyedo'8  detailed  'Hista.  del 
Real  Monasterio,  etc  ;  Madrid,  Mel- 
lades  1849.  The  anthor  was  librarian 
of  the  Eecorial,  and  therefore  oonld  dis- 


poee  of  eyeiy  docunent  in  it  reUtug  to 
the  sabject  It  is  superior  to  Rotondo 
and  Romigo's  works. 

JV^.i?.— For  the  catalogoes  of  boob 
pnblished  on  the  library,  see  «upm: 
lAbrcury. 


E8TREMADURA. 


Geographical  and  AdministratlTO 
Divisions,  etc — ^This  out-of-the-way, 
dull,  and  most  uninteresting  r^on 
comprises  now  the  provinces  of  Gioeres 
and  Badig'oz.  It  derives  its  name  i^m 
Extrema-Oria,  the  last  and  extreme 
conquest  of  Alfonso  IX.  (1228).  The 
length  IB  162  m.  from  Sierra  de  Gata 
to  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  breadth  123 
m.  from  £.  to  W.,  occupying  a  surface 
of  some  1211  square  leagues,  with  a 
population  of— Cdceres,  293,672;  Ba- 
dsjoz,  408,786  ;  total,  697,407  (1860). 
The  Sierra  Morena  separates  it  on  the 
S.  from  Andalusia;  to  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  Leon  and  New  Castile  ;  to 
the  >E.  by  the  hills  of  Bejar  and  the 
Batuecas  and  Sierra  de  Francia  ;  and  to 
W.  by  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Eljas,  Tagus,  and  Sierra 
de  Gata.  Badajoz  is  the  residence  of 
the  Captain-General  of  Estremadura  and 
Cdcerea,  the  see  of  the  bishop  and  Au- 
diencia.  It  is  mostly  very  flat,  and  con- 
sists of  boundless,  trackless  plains,  with 
villages  like  happy  days,  '  few  and  far 
between,'  and  an  indolent,  simple,  pas- 
toral, ignorant  population,  given  ex- 
clusively to  pasturing  and  rearing 
swine.  The  cities  are  very  poor,  and 
lack  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist. 
The  want  of  roads,  wretched  accommo- 
dation, and  absence  of  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  attract  tourists,  have  made  us 
write  so  brief  a  description  of  its  towns. 
However,  the  very  features  of  this 
country,  its  loneliness  and  silence,  its 
unexplored  natural  history,  may  tempt 


some  tourists  of  a  peculiar  dan  ud 
disposition.  We  refer  them,  therefore, 
to  Madrid,  fix)m  Lisbon  to  Cicero. 
We  must  not  forget  to  recommeDd 
most  especially  to  antiquaries  an  a- 
cursion  to  Merida,  Alcantara,  Com, 
etc.,  which  abound  in  very  important 
Roman  antiquities;  and  Tuste  will 
attract  all  admirers  of  Charles  Y.,  vho 
lived  and  died  in  the  monasteiy  of  this 
name  (see  Cic«res).  The  spring  ud 
autumn  must  be  selected  as  the  best 
periods  of  the  year  for  visiting  this 
seldom-visited  region  of  Spain. 


RntUs. 


Madrid  to  AlBUulen» 

raU 
Merida,  r. 
Badajoz,  r. 
Tri^nio,  diL 
OicereSpdiL 


Alcantara,  rid. 
Coria,  rid. 
Plasencia,  rid.  ordiL 
TalaTcn,  rid. 
Toledo,  dfl. 
Madrid,  rail 


The  EstremelLos  are  dull  holgazizM 
to  the  backbone,  unprogressive^  honest, 
and  trustworthy.  Their  dress  isda^ 
and  unpicturesque. 

Book8ofIUferen(».—l.  *Obsenradones 
sobre  las  Antig.  de  Extrem.,  by  th< 
Marqu^  de  Yaldeflores ;  foL  MS.  in 
the  Academia  de  Historia^  Madrid. 
Important  to  antiquaries. 

4.  *  Situacion,  Limites,  Historia,  Mi* 
nas,  Ganados,  etc.,  de  Estremadnn.' 
vols.  26  to  36  of  Lanmga's  valuable 
'  Mems.  Econ.  y  politicas  de  Espa&a,' 
Madrid,  1796-97. 

Fomer's  Antigttedades  (MS.) ;  the 
most  important  work  on  the  subject, 
according  to  Yaldeflores  and  otbenw 
have  been  misled. 
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Oeographioal  and  Adminlstrsti're 
DiTiaioiu,  Biven,  etc— The  former 
Remo  de  Galida  now  contaiuB  four 
Inge  and  thickly  peopled  prorincee — 
Tiz.  Comfia^  cartel  La  Cornfia,  popa- 
latum  557,311  ;  Ponteyedia,  capital 
Ponteredia^  population  440,259;  Orenae, 
catntal  Orenae,  popnlation,  869,188; 
tad  Ln^  capital  Lugo,  population 
432,516:  total,  1,799,224  aonla. 

Corofia  is  the  residence  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, tinder  whoee  mOitary  jn- 
nadietioii  the  four  provinces  are  placed, 
and  tiw  seat  of  the  Andienda.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, £.  hy  Astorias  and  New  Castile, 
S.  hj  Portagal,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Ita  extent  is  some  1082  square  leagaes; 
which,  when  we  consider  its  population, 
IB  an  evident  proof  that,  compared  with 
other  provinces,  Galida  is  by  far  the 
moat  densdy  peopled  of  Spain.  The 
pindpal  livers  are  :  The  Mi&o  (Portn- 
gaeae  MinhoX  which  crosses  the  whole 
temo  from  N.  to  S.,  an  extent  of  80 
bL ;  and  the  Tambre,  flowing  from  £. 
io  W.,  interaeetxDg  the  country,  and, 
together  with  numberleas  tributaries, 
watering  its  valleys  to  exceas.  The 
eoontryis  hilly.  The  Sierras  de  Loba, 
Testeiro,  Sierra  de  Porto,  de  St.  Ma- 
jDet,  Sena,  etc.,  are  lofty  and  woody, 
a&d  the  Fico  Ancares  and  Pe&a  Tre- 
vinca  on  the  eastern  boundary  are 
corered  with  snow  almost  all  the  year. 
The  lower  valleys  are  warm  and 
SGosy>  and  several  of  them,  eapedaUy 
aboot  tile  Mi&o,  most  beautifol  and  wfldL 

History.— That  of  Galicia  is  the 
l^aat  intexestingin  Spain ;  indeed,  there 
Karcely  exiat  any  annals :  '  heureux  les 
penpltt  qui  n'ont  pas  dliistoiie !*  The 
w»jw>  was  foanded  by  the  Suevi,  409  ; 
conquered  by  Leovigila,  585,  and  by  the 
Arabs  in  718.  It  was  subsequently  an- 


nexed to  Leon,  and  also  to  Astmias,  and 
even  became  the  appanage  of  Juan 
Garcia,  the  aon  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
PortngaL  Placed  between  contending 
parties,  their  victim  and  their  prey  in 
torn,  devoid  of  any  great  riches,  living 
ptindpally  amid  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  their  poverty  tempted 
none,  and  their  fierceness  kept  most  at 
bay,  the  Gallegos  were  never  or  Httlo 
troubled  by  conquerors,  scorned  by 
the  rest  of  the  more  dviHsed  Span- 
iards, and  lived  nnder  the  role  of  pre- 
datory sheiks.  Santiago  or  Oompos- 
tella,  founded  in  the  9th  century,  when 
the  body  of  St.  James  ii  said  to  have 
been  miracnlously  discovered  by  Bp. 
Theodomir,  became  an  important  city, 
of  world-wide  repute,  and  frequented 
by  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  shrine 
of  tius  saint  Galicia  was  declared  an 
Audiencia  territorial  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  Santiago  chosen  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  juBticia  mayor.  This  im- 
portant royal  commissary  governed  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
seat  of  this  authority  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Orense  and  to  Coruiia,  till 
the  radical  organisation  of  the  kingdom 
in  1885. 

Oharaeter  of  the  People;  Lcmgiuzge, 
Dress,  Customs. — ^The  Gallegos  are  the 
Boeotians  or  Auveignats  of  Spain ;  they 
are  a  tall,  muscidar  race,  hardy,  la- 
borious when  their  interest  is  at  stake, 
but  otherwise  indolent  and  dirty.  They 
are  very  honest,  and  may  be  depended 
upon.  They  supply  all  Spain  with  ser- 
vants, mozosde  cordel,  cabbies,  flunkeys, 
(Uuayos),  marmitons,  aguadores  (water- 
carriers),  and  aU  offices  of  beasts  of 
burden,  and  much  exposed  to  kicks, 
puntapieSf  liveries,  and  other  signs  of 
servitude  and  degradation,  which  the 
proud  Castellanos,  independent  Voscu- 
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enoea,  and  fiery  AndalaGes  despifle,  and 
leave  to  this  more  hmnble  race  ;  fonder 
alao  of  lucre,  of  <  agoinaldos '  and  savings, 
which  after  three  or  four  years'  exile  (to 
them)  in  Madrid,  Seville,  and  other  lai^ 
cities,  they  carry  back  to  their  damp, 
dirty  mountain  hovels  and  secluded  val- 
leys, where  they  reaUse  their  constant 
dreamoL  to  own  land  (Jincaree),  however 
small  a  patch,  however  unproductive 
the  soil  may  he,  and  the  borono  (millet) 
bread,  darker  and  harder  than  the 
snow-white  golden-crusted  '  pain  de  la 
servitude'  of  Gastilian  'grandes.' 

Love  of  home,  la  Uerrci,  sickens  the 
emigrant  Gallego  a  year  or  two  after  he 
has  quitted.  it»  even  if  he  has  reached  the 
highest  station  in  flunkeyism,  when  the 
fumes  of  his  grandeur,  the  glitter  of  the 
gold-laced  hat  and  ooat^  are  dispelled 
from  his  eyes,  which  see  now  distinctly, 
and  not  without  a  tear,  in  the  camera 
oecura  of  the  heart,  the  little  white 
choza  under  the  old,  well-known  chest- 
nut^ by  the  laughing  rill  on  the  green 
slopes ;  and  when  the  noise  of  the  heavy 
coach-wheels  and  the  hum  of  the  corte 
are  no  longer  loud  enough  to  drown  in 
his  ear  the  discordant  tune  of  the  gaita, 
the  rough  deep  soprano  voice  of  his 
Marusiiiay  the  hollow  barking  of  his 
perm,  aU  calling  to  him,  and  sweet  as 
music  to  his  lonely  heart.  In  the  sum- 
mer, at  harvest-time,  flocks  of  sturdy 
Grallegos  spread  over  the  corn-teeming 
plains  of  Castile  and  northern  Portugal, 
armed  with  a  short  hoz  (sickle),  like 
the  Irish  in  England.  The  reaping 
once  done  for  the  indolent  Castiliaib 
labourer,  who  wants  arms  only  because 
he  will  not  employ  them,  they  return 
gladly  to  their  free  hills  and  homes. 
The  women  meanwhile  have  not  been 
idle,  and  when  the  rueea  (distaff)  rests, 
the  field  is  ploughed,  maize  and  potatoes 
sown,  etc.  The  Gallegos  make  good 
soldiers,  brave,  patient,  and  easily 
managed.     The    dark   side   of   their 


character  is  formed  by  a  suspidoi:! 
mood,  jealousy  and  envy,  love  of  go*..] 
and  meddling,  avarice  and  ingratitude 
Their  language  is  a  patois  between  Olt 
Castilian  and  Portuguese,  and  tluii 
ludicrous  pronounciation  of  the  Spaoiih 
not  less  than  their  proverbial  naiveil 
often  cunningly  put  on,  has  made  that 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  more  cu^^ 
Spaniards.  They  use  the  u  for  0|  the 
fore,  etc.,  saw  siAuritu  for  seAoreto ;  aoi 
one  of  their  war  speeches,  during  tbi 
Peninsular  war,  began, '.  Kusutrus  dicU 
mus  a  vusutrus,  muirimus  in  il  campc 
di  gloria  1'  '  I  have  been  treated  asi 
I  were  but  a  Gallego,'  says  the  proa< 
Castilian;  and  in  Fray  Gerundioi 
satirical  newspaper  on  the  constitutio3 
of  Spain,  published  some  years  ago,  tbi 
first  article  ran  thus :  '  AU  those  whi 
are  bom  in  Spain  are  Spaniards,  aa 
the  Gallegos  besides.' 

Their  customs  are  plain,  patziarclul 
they  are  given  entirely  to  rearing  fisi 
cattle  and  cultivating  their  too-mach 
divided  properties.  Pilgrimages  ar 
still  the  fiiahion  here  and  there,  more  9i 
pretexts  for  jollification  than  denn 
excursions  (though  the  natives  are  mos 
pious  and  superstitous),  and  the  1^ 
merias  are  now  but  village  fiestas,  whei 
the  slow,  grave,  antique  muiierra  i: 
performed,  the  couples  Himring  backt* 
back  to  the  tune  of  the  bagpipes,  whei 
the  heady  wines  of  the  country  bt 
absorbed  in  prodigious  quantities,  an^ 
those  of  each  pueblo  loudly  prodaiin  i» 
superiority  over  the  others :  '  Viri 
Briallus!'  *  Nu,  mas  viva  Axnil !'  'Viv; 
Catoiia  ! ' — discussions  which  usoall] 
end  and  are  settled  by  the  introductioi 
of  *porros,'  a  sort  of  ablllelah,  aQ< 
other  suchlike  striking  arguments  a* 
hoffUnefn, 

The  dress  is  sombre,  and  suited  to  th< 
niny,  damp  clxmate.  The  men  wea 
short  light-brown  cloth  jackets,  knee 
breeches  of  the  same  stufi^  and  polainai 
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or  doth  gaiters,  either  of  black  or  light 
brown  doth,  for  which  woollen  stock- 
ingaie  sometimes  sabstitatedin  sommer. 
A  donble-breasted  widstcoat  of  the  same 
colour  and  material,  with  a  few  rows  of 
brass  battons,  enlivens  the  monotonoos 
costume;  wooden  shoes,  the  French 
atiiots,  madreiiMy  are  used  by  the 
lieasants.  The  head-gear  consists  of  a 
pointed  doth  or  vdvet  cap  tamed  up 
at  the  sides,  and  very  like  those  worn 
in  the  time  of  Lonis  XI.  of  France.  The 
dress  of  the  women  are  still  plainer ;  on 
workmg  days  they  are  dad  in  white  or 
striped  linen,  thrown  over  their  heads 
for  TnaT>tiTl«|  and  dark  sayas ;  but  their 
dress,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  most 
pictoresque  and  handsome,  when  worn 
by  the  wealthiest  fiumers  on  great  holi- 
days, marriage-dances,  etc 

In  some  of  the  valleys  goitre,  paperas 
ot  iuao,  and  its  aooompaniment,  cretin- 
ism, are  found.  This  awfiil  and  disgust- 
ing intimity  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
every  hilly  country,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
the  Pyrenees  (French  and  Spanish),  the 
Ari^  Andes^  N.  Navarre,  N.  Basque 
Provinces,  Astonas,  and  Galida.  The 
csQses  of  goitre,  which  produces  cretins 
—those  bastardised,  rachital  beings,  a 
d^ree  lower  in  the  scale  of  the  human 
Taoe,  whom  we  always  find  side  by  side 
^th  healthy,  luxuriant,  proud-soaring 
trees  and  vegetation — have  never  been 
ascertained.  Those  afflicted  with  this 
^TP^trophy  of  the  gland  are  known  to 
inhabit  ftat  and  low  districts,  40  ft  to 
70  ft.  only  above  the  levd  of  the  sea 
<£nKea(  Dax,  S.  of  France),  as  weU  as 
the  highest  plateaux  of  hilly  districts, 
in  the  ventilated,  opened  Maurienne, 
U  Yalau^  and  Lomba^y ;  among  people 
vho  live  well,  and  with  comforts  around 
them ;  and  also  in  countries  where  snow 
never  ftUs,  such  as  parts  of  Africa, 
Smnatra,  etc  In  reply  to  those  who 
^t  stated  that  they  are  exdusively 
inet  in  coontries  where  snow  and  gladers 


abound,  it  has  been  urged  that  cases 
of  goitre  are  totally  unknown  in  the 
highest  valleys  of  the  Alps,  Norway, 
Sweden,  etc.  Dr.  Grange  is  of  opinion 
that  the  soil  of  countries  where  goitre 
prevails  is  formed  of  magnesian  rocks, 
or  contains  dolomite  and  sulphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  D.  Moretin  derives 
the  malady  from  certain  organic  sub- 
stances found  in  some  waters ;  D.  Chatin 
ascribes  it  entirdy  to  the  absence  of 
iodine  in  the  soil,  waters,  or  air  of  dis- 
tricts where  goitre  is  common,  and 
iodine  preparations  invariably  cure  or 
mitigate  the  goitre  by  absorption ;  yet 
bread,  vegetables,  and  meat,  all  contain 
iodine,  etc.  In  Galicia  and  Navarre, 
the  cretins,  who  do  not  however  abound, 
are  looked  upon  with  pity  and  disgust, 
but  sddom  succoured. 

The  exemptions  from  the  army  on 
account  of  goitre  and  other  glandular 
affections  in  this  kingdom  exceed  by  far 
tiioee  in  other  provinces^  viz. — 

Con^ 35 

Orense 37 

Pontevedia    .       .               .  ixz 

Lugo 66 

Total .  949 

The  total  number  in  the  forty-nine 
provinces  amounting  to  805,  of  which 
Asturias  comes  in  for  818,  and  Catalufia 
nearly  the  rest. 

AfinercU  Springs. — ^Although  not  so 
rich  as  Asturias,  yet  this  province  pos- 
sesses several  mineral  springs  most 
abtmdant  and  effident,  which,  were  they 
properly  managed,  would  be  an  import- 
ant source  of  prosperity  to  the  province. 
The  saline  spring  of  Camondes  de  Bro- 
garin,  the  hot  waters  of  Oaldas  de  Beyes, 
Caldas  de  Cundes,  Orense,  Lugo,  Cor- 
tegada,  etc,  are  excellent.  The  prind- 
pal  are,  Artego,  near  Corufia,  very  like 
those  of  Plombiferes,  St  Gervais  (Savoy), 
Baden  (Austria),  etc.,  and  the  sulphu* 
reous  spring  of  Carbidla,  near  Comtka ; 
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temperatare,  24  to  S4  oentigradeB.  For 
detidls,  Bee  Gfenercd  InfarmaHan, 

Agriculture,  Mines,  Trade,  eta 
^Whst  little  iB  produced  is  consumed 
on  the  spot,  and  trade,  without  excess 
of  production,  and  absence  of  wants  and 
capital,  must  necessarily  be  an  idle 
word.  Tet  the  ports  are  secure,  nume- 
rous, and  admirably  situated  for  com- 
merce. Yivero,  Riyadeo,  and  Ferrol, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  sheltered  and 
deep-bottomed.  The  Bay  of  Vigo  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world ;  Goru&a 
is  perfectly  placed,  of  easy  access  ;  Ca- 
in^rift<m,  oneof  the  most  secure  in  Spain ; 
and  Comubion,  Noya,  Muros,  etc,  are 
all  excellent.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
generally  well  cultiyated,  the  products 
of  the  land  varied  ;  thus,  fine  com  is 
reaped  in  the  Vegas  of  Orense,  Mon- 
terey, and  the  banks  of  the  Ulla. 
Oranges,  the  citron,  maize,  and  flax 
grow  plentifully  about  RedasdiUo,  Tuy, 
and  Rosamonde.  Hemp,  flax,  oats, 
chestnuts,  abound  near  and  about  Hon- 
do&edo,  Lugo,  and  Betanzos.  The 
oliye  is  also  met  here  and  there,  and 
the  wines  grown  in  the  districts  of 
Orense,  Vigo,  Amandi,  Valdeorras,  etc., 
equal  and  would  surpass  those  produced 
in  Portugal,  were  more  pains  taken  in 
the  daboraeion.  There  are  excellent 
pasture-lands  about  the  Ulla  and  hilly 
districts  ;  goats,  sheep,  and  a  small 
hardy  breed  of  cows,  are  reared  with 
skill,  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Spanish  ports  and  London.  The  mines, 
those  at  least  that  haye  been  worked, 
are  insignificant ;  copper,  iron,  and 
tin,  are  nevertheless  said  to  exist  in 
vast  proportions.  There  are  no  fabrics 
■ave  a  crystal-manufacture  at  Gorufta, 
and  linen  at  Vivero  and  Tuy.  The 
hUIs  produce  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
ping and  building.  The  bacon  ia  deU- 
cious,  and  iiie  JSayona  hams  (near  Vigo) 
are  celebrated,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
'vith  those  of  French  Bayonne.  Those 

'^andelas  are  equally  good. 


Gheneral  Desoriptlon.— The  dtiei 
are  devoid  of  interest,  if  we  except  Sant* , 
iago,  the  greatest  pilgrimage  centre  in 
mediflsval  times,  and  interesting  for 
its  churches,  etc.,  and  the  unrivslled. 
Bay  of  Vigo  and  scenery  around.  The 
botany  is  worthy  of  study,  and  posseasei 
great  variety,  owing  to  the  difference  d 
temperature.  There  is  capital  trout  and 
salmon  fishing,  and  wolves,  boan,  and 
caza  menor  are  met  with  in  the  hilk , 
The  mountain  scenery  is  Swiss-like,  but 
tameTf  and  less  varied  in  aspect  Tb 
climate  is  damp,  rainy,  and  very  cold 
in  winter,  when  the  mountain-pasaes 
and  tracks  are  impracticable.  The 
roads,  few  in  number,  are  not  well  kept, 
and  the  mountaineers  often  prefer  the 
beaten  tracks  (aenderoi),  which  are  baUi 
softer  to  their  own  and  their  hones' 
feet,  and  considerablyshorten  diBtances. 
Excursionisti  will  find  great  hospitalitr 
among  the  simple-hearted  cheerful 
highlanders,  and  the  sturdy,  soie- 
footed,  long-maned  jciau  yaUigot 
(hacks)  are  excellent  for  expeditions 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  best  period 
for  visiting  Oalicia  is  fix)m  the  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September.  The 
routes  we  suggest  are  as  follows,  and 
have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  con- 
bine  mountain  scenery,  fishing,  and 
city  sight-seeing : — 
Leon  to  VOIafnaca  del 


Vieno,  diL 
Ponferrada,  dil. 
La  Balieza,  r. 
Lugo  de  CaBtafleda^  r. 
Monterey,  dU. 
Orense,  diL 
Rivadavia,  r. 
Tuy,  r. 
Vigo,  diL 


Pontevedxa,  diL 

Santiago,  diL 

CoruSa,  dil. 

Ferrol,  i.  or  r. 

Betanzos,  diL 
Or,  Logo,  dlL 
CangasdeTinccr. 

Mondo&edo,  dil. 

RivadeOt  diL  r. 

OTiedo,diL 


The  Lago  de  Oastafieda,  Puente  San 
Domingo  de  Flores,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cabreras,  etc.,  will  gratify  the 
lover  of  scenery.  The  trout-rivers  are : 
—The  Tubia,  Ladra,  between  Ferrol 
and  Mondo&edo ;  the  Ulla  and  its  tribn- 
taries,  Furdos,  Mera,  etc.,  between  Lni^o 
and  Santiago  ;  the  Mifio,  Tambre.  Thf 
Sierra  Candau  abounds  in  wolves. 
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Kngliuli  seaport  and  fortress ;  lat. 
86*  C  SO'  K.  ;  long.  50«  21'  12"  W. 
Greenwich.  Population,  17,647  (1860), 
exdnaiTe  of  the  gairison. 

Boxctes  and  Oonv.^From  ScnUh- 
ompton  by  the  first-class 
steamers  of  Peninsular  snd 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Agents  at  home : — ZoncUmy  122  Leiden- 
hall  Stzeet,£.C.;  address  to  secretary  of 
company.  iSfoMtAompfofi,  Mr.  Engledne, 
superintendent,  Oriental  Place.  JAver- 
pool,  Fletcher  fr  Parr,  23  Castle  Street. 
Agents  abroad  :  —  At  Cadiz,  A.  de 
Zuhieta  (see  Oadi»);  GfibraUar,  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith;  LUb<m,  A.  Yauzel- 
ler;  ManeOUs,  K  Gower  and  Co.; 
Paris,  Pritchard  and  Mormeron. 
IHstamee,  1151  m.  ;  time,  5  days  (121 
hrs.) ;  Sues,  1st  cL  £18 ;  children 
three  years  and  under,  £7  ;  2d.  cl.,  and 
passengers'  servants,  £9;  one  child 
under  three,  if  with  parent,  free.  Lug- 
gage,— fltstdass  passengers  are  allowed 
336  Ihs.  of  personal  luggage  free  of 
freight,  and  children  over  three  and 
under  ten,  and  servants,  168  lbs.  each. 
A  passenger  taJdng  a  whole  cabin  is 
allowed  4^  cwt. ;  a  married  couple  pay- 
iog  for  reserved  accommodation,  9  cwt. 
All  baggage  must  be  shipped  not  later 
than  noon  on  the  day  pnvioua  to  sail- 
ing, ezoept  carpet-bags  or  hat-boxes. 

Carnages  on  four  wheels,  £12;  on 
two  wheds,  £9.  A  horse,  exclusive  of 
fodder,  attendance,  etc.,  £12 ;  a  dog, 
exclusive  of  food  and  attendance,  £1. 
Conveyance  of  small  parcels  to  Gibral- 
tar, or  vke  vend,  6s.  for  the  first  foot, 
vid  Is.  6d.  for  every  foot  after  the  first. 
The  above  rates  of  passage-money  in- 
elnda  table,  wine,  steward's  fees,  etc., 
for  fint-dass  passengers. 

Leave  Southampton,  4th,  12th,  20th, 
ud  29th  of  every  month,  at  1  p.m.    If 


on  Sundays  at  9  a.m.  A  doctor  on 
board,  and  divine  service  on  Sundays. 
The  steamers  do  not  touch  at  Vigo,  as 
they  used  to  do ;  but  proceed  direct  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  remain  from  6  to 
12  hr&,  then  leave  for  Malta,  etc. 

Description  of  Sea-Paaaage, — By  this 
mode  of  reaching  Spain,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  is  avoided,  and, 
if  undertaken  in  fair  weather,  the  voyage 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  plessant  Two 
days  after  leaving  the  port  we  enter 
'Biscay's  troubled  waters.'  The  first 
land  niade  is  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Spain, 
Cape  Finisterre,  after  Cape  OrtegaL 
The  coast  of  Portugal  is  now  descried, 
and,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  we 
pass  within  a  few  cable-lengths  of  Cape 
St  Vincent  A  bold,  rocky  headland 
gives  the  Cape  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, enhanced  by  the  deep  red 
colour  contrasting  with  the  green  of  the 
sea.  A  huge  mass  of  rock,  detached 
in  front  of  the  headland,  adds  to  the 
tableau,  the  background  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  noble  range  of  the 
Montchique  mountains.  A  lighthouse 
with  a  rotaiy  light  rises  on  one  side, 
and  a  romantic  monastery  on  the  cliff. 
Cape  St  Vincent  was  the  Roman  '  Mons 
Sacer,'  a  name  which  a  neighbouring 
Portuguese  hamlet  (Sagres)  has  pre- 
served, which  was  refonnedin  1416,  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  The  Arabs 
called  the  convent  Hemsata-l-gorab, 
the  Church  of  the  Crow,  from  the  re- 
ligious tradition  of  some  crows  who 
watched  the  body  of  St  Vincent,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Valencia  in  304, 
but  removed  here  during  the  Moorish 
invasion.  This  cape  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, in  connection  with  the  battle 
fought  Feb.  14,  1797,  between  the 
Spudsh  fleet,  under  Don  Joe^  Cordova, 
and  Admirals  Jervis  and  Kelson,  in 
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which  fifteen  amall  English  defeated, 
after  one  day's  hard  fighting,  twenty- 
seven  hirge  Spanish  ships,  among  which 
was '  La  Sta.  Trinidad,'  of  136  gons,  four 
of  the  largest  falling  into  Jervis's  hands. 

The  steamer  rounds  the  cape  and 
steers  S.  £.  Cadiz  and  the  low  flat  shores 
of  Andalusia  are  left  westward,  and  now 
we  enter  the  Straits  of  CHbraXtwr,  Pass 
off  Cape  Trafalgar;  in  front  project 
Tarifa  and  the  yellow  plains  of  the 
Salado,  famous  for  the  victory  won  by 
the  Christians  over  the  InfideL  A 
smsll  block  of  white  buildings  and  a 
lighthouse  are  all  that  attract  the  eye 
on  land,  but  here  is  the  precise  site  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct  21,  1805. 
Our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  this  Waterloo  of  the 
seas,  that  we  should  venture  to  recall 
them  to  their  minds. 

The  StraUSy  the  Arab  'Gate  of  the 
Narrow  Passage'  (Bab-ez-zakak),  'el 
estrecho,'  are  about  12  leagues  from 
Gape  Spartel  to  Ceuta,  and  from  this 
Cape  of  Trafalgar  to  Europe  Point,  in 
Spain.  The  narrowest  point  is  at  Ta- 
n£e^  about  12  m.  A  constant  current 
sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate]of 
2)  UL  per  hour.  Across  to  the  left  rise 
the  low  hills  of  Africa,  Tangier  being 
almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Geo- 
logists, who  in  their  conjectures  go  so 
fiur  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  America 
and  Europe  once  forming  one  vast  con- 
tinent, find  it  an  easy  matter  to  connect 
Europe  with  Africa  by  a  supposed  isth- 
mus, which  must»  they  say,  have  existed 
about  this  point.  They  prove  this  by 
the  variations  of  soundings,  by  the  Phce- 
nician  tradition  of  a  canal  which  was 
cvi  between  the  two  continents,  and 
over  which  a  bridge  was  built,  the  canal 
gradually  widening;  and  by  urging 
that  the  geolof^cal  composition  of  several 
rocks  and  headlands  (that  of  Gibraltar 
included)  on  the  Spanish  portion,  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  N.  African  for 


mation,  differing  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects frt>m  the  surrounding  Spanish 
continent,  etc  Now  we  soon  run  clos« 
in  und^  Spanish  land.  Sura  bein^  seen 
away  on  the  hill-top^  and  the  fort  and 
lighthouse  of  Tarifii  (see  Ccuiiz)  closr 
to  us.  Gradually  steering  westwaiu. 
we  enter  into  stiller  waters ;  and  'before 
us  rises  majestically,  grand,  all-nu^ty, 
bristling  with  2000  cannon,  the  grej 
rock  on  which  proudly  waves  tHe  re<i 
flag  of  England.  Algeciras  is  cm.  our 
le^  San  I^ue  a  little  to  the  W.,  and 
the  glorious  range  of  Spanish  kills  in 
the  distant  back^und.  For  details  of 
boat-fares,  etc.,  see  lower. 

From  Liverpool,  by  Bums  &  MaclTer'a 
fast  and  handsome  screw-steaznera^  brig- 
rigged,  1000  tons,  300  horse-power, 
several  times  a-month  ;  6  days*  paasage: 
Fare,  £10,  including  provisions. 

From  London,  Hall  &  Go's,  steamers 
every  week  (see  BiUs). 

From  ICalaffs.— By  land,  ridtn^  eitber  hf 
<di        Caaanibonela,  6  leagues :  El  Bucgo, 

^^&A  a ;  Ronda,  3  =  iz :  wbenoe  by  rooce 
^(H*^  described (rhnuM&n,  oraahorterwaj, 
MmtJim  and  one  we  can  reoommend,  as  ibi- 


J  lows:— 

Malaga  to  Churriana 
Torremolinos    . 
Arroyo  de  la  Mid 
Benalnedina 
Fuengirola 
Marbella  . 
Venta  de  Quiik>nes 
Venta  Casasol 
Estepona . 
Venta  de  la  Torre 
Venta  de  la  SabiniUa 
Venta  de  Rio  Guadaro 
San  Roque 
Gibraltar 


Leagues. 


(long) 


aol 


Horses  are  found  at  MiraUas  (Malaga).  The 
journey  is  paid  ta  and  6€Kk,  horses  and  xnen. 
One  guide  is  sufficient  when  there  are  no 
ladies  or  considerable  luggage  in  the  case  Oug- 
gage  can  be  mostly  sent  by  sea  to  Gibcaltao-, 
and  addressed  to  the  hotel).  Guides  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Alameda,  who  si>eak 
English,  and  understand  Frcndx :  chax|^  ^or.  a- 
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day,  Ofteab  and  bed  included,  ezdoshrs  of  his 
horse.  Side-dnincan  be  procived  for  ladies,  and 
aiv  less  hitigmngt  but  not  quite  so  safe.  There 
is  a  short  cut  hf  Coin,  Monda,  Qjen,  to  Mar- 
bdla,  and  then  toOonrwg  the  same  route,  but  it 
is  noc  so  pjeasant  as  the  one  recommended,  the 
ooly  attzaction  being  the  site  of  the  batde  of 
Mooda,  where,  on  March  17,  a.c  47,  Julius 
Caesar  roofeed  the  sons  of  Pompey,  sjnd  thus 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  woiU.  The  jour- 
ney can  be  peifonned  in  two  daySf  tleepag  at 
NCarbdla.  (We  rode  it  in  9^  day*,  Icamag 
Mabiga  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  driyis^  as  far  as 
Arroyo  de  ]a  Bfiel,  where  we  rode  the  homes 
seat  befiirefaand,  and  azxired  at  La  Fuengirohi 
at  7  F.M.) 

Posncirolab — Inn:  Posada  del  SaWador; 
dean  beds,  and  no  need  for  zoological  reseaidies 
—trust  to  the  gaspadho  and  rice.  This  small 
Ullage  and  castle  stand  most  picturesquely  00 
a  crag;  As  one  approaches  it  the  heights  cf 
Sierra  Bkmca  are  descried  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left  roO  the  quiet  blue  wares  of  the  Medi- 
terrensan,  srith  Ibe  sandy  beach  gtimmcring  in 
the  disranrr,  and  studded  with  isolated  watch- 
toweiiy  mostly  of  Moorish  style,  dating  from 
the  troubled  times  of  constant  surprises,  inroads, 
and  rebellions^  chaiacteriadc  of  the  protracted 
rev  between  the  Crescent  and  die  Cross. 
Fnengiroia.  was  the  Snal  of  the  Romans,  and 
Sohail  of  the  Moors,  so  called  because  frcnn  its 
Bcisfabonzing  hill  the  star  Sohail,  the  Canopus, 
is  the  only  point  In  Spain  from  which  it  can  be 
seen.  Ibo-Al-Kithib  says  it  was  the  object  of 
rt)at9»^p*  i^«wHtipi  of  Christians,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  a  bad  sort  of  people. 

hexn  Fnei^TroIa  at  6  A.M.,  ghudngf  as  you 
pass,  on  the  Castillo  de  Calahona  (Kakt- 
Horreih)  and  the  wild  Monte  and  Puerto  de 
Mijas,  readi  Castillo  de  Cafla  del  Moral,  8.30, 
sad  Casa  Fuerte  or  Castillo  del  Moro  at  xo 
A.K.  Observe  this,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
Torre  de  los  Ladrones,  which  a  dooriess,  and 
entered  by  means  of  ladders.  These  are  each 
and  all  s^sociatH  with  traditions,  mostly  tales 
cf  war,  bold  deeds,  and  scenes  of  bloodshed. 
The  scenery  ts  wild,  the  paths  now  and  then 
predpitooa.  Siena  de  Marbella  rises  on  the 
T^xt,  pregnant  with  rich  iron-mines,  which  are 
worked  by  Malaga  enterprise. 

MarieHa  (where  dine)  is  charmingly  situated 
amidst  wange -gardens  ;  pop.  6564.  Ibn-Al- 
Kidub  and  Idrisi  praise  MarbalBdi  for  its  un- 
niralled  grapesand  figs,  but  call  it  a  tent  of  strife, 
*rbere  blood  was  shed  constantly  by  the  enemies 
of  I^m,  as  it  was  peopled  by  true  believers, 
vhenee  its  other  figurative  name  of  '  the  Land 
of  Predication  in  the  sacred  months,' etc.  The 
*ievs  fimm  its  Alameda  are  extensive ;  the  white 
vails  of  Tangier  glitter  on  the  opposite  shore. 


and  the  rock  of  Gibnltar  rises  in  the  dJatanra, 
On  beholding  the  sea  from  diis  q»ot,  Isabdk  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  rapture  with  the 
scene,  'Qutf  mar  bell«i!'  whence  the  name 
Marbella.  has  been  exroneonsly  derived  by 
some.  The  tidy  litde  town  has  two  decent 
posada%  San  Cristobal  and  La  Corona.  Don 
Francisco  Beltran  (Calle  de  Pantaleon  No.  4,) 
has  very  decent  beds  and  good  wholesome  food. 
Beltran  speaks  English.  Charges :  a  room  and 
meals,  Z4r.  a-day.  The  dimate  is  delicious  and 
wholesome,  the  air  nu»e  genial  and  moist  than 
at  Malaga,  and  when  the  communications  be- 
tween Gibraltar  and  Malaga  become  more 
practicable,  this  will  deservedly  become  a 
favourite  medical  station.  The  town  has  a 
good  port,  and  about  300  small  craft.  The  4 
leagues  from  Fuengirola  to  Marbella  appear 
much  longer  than  the  5  leagues  between  this 
and  Estepona,  an  anomaly  frequent  on  Spanish 
roads.  To  right  extends  the  thickly  planted 
/Mcnm  of  Marshal  Concha,  Marquds  dd 
Duero,  near  the  unwholesome  ague-stridcen 
hamlet  of  San  Pedre  Alcantara.  Obsenre  the 
*  sugar-canes  how  luxuriantly  they  grow  and 
)  thrive  in  this  climate— the  best  thermometer  to 

I  consult  There  is  excellent  shooting  between 
this  and  Estepona,  which  is  mostly  a  preserve 
1  of  the  Marshal's.  Ford  the  Guadalmanxa  twice, 
pass  by  a  Torre  of  same  name,  and  tummg  to 
right  by  Venta  de  la  Tia,  Estepona  will  be 
reached  at  7  p.m.,  shortly  after  crossing  the  Rio 
Verde. 

■steponaw— 9316  inhab.  N.E.  of  Sierra 
Bermeja;  seaport— the  Esthebbun&h  of  the 
Moora^  but  of  earlier  foundation  (Ciliuana  of 
the  Romans),  as,  according  to  the  history  of 
this  dty  written  by  Abn  Bekz^-Idrisi  Alfarabi, 
and  what  Ibn-Al-KAthib  states,  it  contained  in 
their  time  ruins  of  several  monuments.  Tha 
castle  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  there  are 
some  ruins  of  an  andent  aqueduct  of  Salduba 
at  Las  Bovedas.  The  best  inn  is  that  of  the 
Alcalde  (dear ;  without  ordinary  meat  to  offer 
the  hungry  traveller).  Estepoiui,  a  small, 
dean  town,  supplies  Gibraltar  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Its  sierra  and  that  of  Casares- 
abound  with  cabras  montesas,  roebucks,  etc. 

Leave  next  morning  at  9,  or,  what  is  better, 
at  7,  so  as  to  reach  Gibraltar  early.  (There  is 
a  road  from  Estepona  to  Ronda,  which  lies  7 
leagues  across  a  hilly  district,  and  to  N.W. 
another  to  Gaudn.)  Castillo  de  las  Sabinillas 
will  be  reached  at  xz  A.M.  Ford  the  Guadiaro 
(Fluvius  Barbesulae)^  if  not  swollen  by  rain. 
There  is  a  ferry-boat,  a  few  yards  fiuther,  from 
which  passengers  are  landed  on  men's  shoulders. 
Fares,  4  cuartes  each  party,  and  same  for  each 
horse.  Riders  may  save  an  hour  by  avoiding 
San  Roque.    San  Hofuf.—Prorwcc  of  Cadis 
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11,434  inhah.  Macre's  hotel,  an  English  inn, 
Hnall,  but  comfortable ;  another  in  Calle  de  la 
Plata.  This  smug]fling  population  and  most 
indifferent  town  is  so  called  from  a  former  her- 
mitage dedicated  to  San  Roque  (y  su  perro). 
It  is  the  cetbfza  <U  partido  of  the  Campamento, 
which  cross,  and  proceed  through  the  lines  to 
Gibraltar.  At  the  gates,  passports,  luggage, 
etc.,  are  strictly  examined. 

From  Malaga.  By  Spanish  and  Por- 
ttiguese  Screw -Steamship 
Company^  Hall  and  Co. ; 
1st  cL,  £1 ;  2d  cl.,  128. ;  once  a-week,  6 
to  7  hrs.  A  pleasant  trip.  The  French 
Comp.  de  Nav.  k  Vap.  fluv.  and  marit. 
steamers  leave  Malaga  on  5th,  15th, 
and  25th  of  every  month,  in  the  even- 
ing; fares,  1st  cL,  90r. ;  2d  cl.,  60r.; 
3d  ol.,  40r. ;  and  excellent  occasional 
Spanish  steamers  about  once  a-week. 

From  Lislxm,  36  to  38  hrs.  The 
Frendi  Nazaire  Company  no  longer 
send  steamers  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar, 
because  Malaga,  next  station,  refuses 
all  proceeds  from  Gibraltaj.  Large 
English  steamers  occasionally. 

From  or  to  Marseilles^  3^  to  4  days 
by  the  *Languedoc,'  or  go  to  Cadiz 
(which  see),  whence  to  Marseilles. 

From  and  to  Morocco  and  Ceuta, 
See  Morocco, 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  there 
are  steamers  constantly  plying  between 
this  and  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  coasts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  etc 

To  or  from  Madeira — To  Lisbon, 
and  take  there 

or  by  the  Brazil  packet,  which  leaves 
Southampton  for  Lisbon  on  9th  of 
each  month  ;  fare,  £10.  Offices  of  the 
first  company  :  Laird,  Fletcher,  and 
Co.,  agents.     See  Madeira, 

Havannah.-^e6  Cadiz, 

GIBRALTAR. 
Population, — The  inhabitants  nom- 
ber  16,000,   exclusive  of  the  troops 
'000  in  time  of  peace). 


CHART   OF   GIDRALTAR. 

Scale,  1  inch  to  the  mile  (English). 

Hotels.—!.  Royal  Hotel  in  the 
main  street ;  14s.  a-day  without  extras. 

2.  Europa  Hotel  on  the  Xew  Mole 
Parade.  Both  these  hotels  are  well 
spoken  of,  although  their  chaiges  ut 
said  to  be  high. 

8.  Griffith's  King's  Arms,  dose  to 
former ;  excellent  attendance  and  cai- 
sine ;  good  wines ;  charges  zeason- 
able. 

Beffulations.  — Strict  r^uMcM 
conceming  foreigners  and  British  sab- 
jects  are  observed  here,  and  martiil 
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kw  rules  <m  the  rock.  No  foTeigner 
can  reside  withoat  bis  consul  or  a  house- 
holder becomiiig  his  security.  Pennits 
of  residence  are  granted  by  the  poUce- 
magistnte  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
days  ;  military  officers  can  introduce  a 
stranger  for  thirty  days.  The  gates  are 
shut  at  sunset,  and  5  to  15  min.  after 
the  evening-gun  has  been  fired. 

Hours  of  snn-flre  (minimum  time), 
when  the  gates  sre  opened  and  cloaed. 
OpemteL  in  the  monting,  Jan.,  6.16  to 
6.10 ;  Feb.,  6.10  to  5.40  ;  March,  5.40 
to  5;  Aprfl,  5  to  4.15;  May,  4.15  to 
S.45;  June,  8.45  to  8.50 ;  July,  a50 
to  4.10 ;  Aug.,  4.10  to  4.40 ;  Sept,  4.40 
to  5.5;  Oct,  5.5  to  5.80 ;  Nov.,  5.80 
to  6;  Dec,  6  to  6.15. 

jEMs^OttiL— Jan.,  5.85 to6;  Feb., 
6.5  to  6.80;  March,  6.85  to  6.55  ; 
April,  7  to  7.20 ;  May,  7.25  to  7.50 ; 
June,  7.55  to  8 ;  July,  8 to  7.40  ;  Aug., 
7.85  to  7.5 ;  Sept,  6.55  to  6.20 ;  Oct, 
6.10  to  6.40 ;  Nov.,  5.85  to  5.20 ;  Dec., 
&20to5.85. 

The  second  evening  gun  is  fired  from 
lit  Ainil  toSOth  September  at  9  o'clock, 
and  from  1st  October  to  8l8t  March  at 
S.30. 

Post-offloe,  Main  Street ;  the  general 
overiand  mail  and  Algedras  estafetto 
are  received  and  despatched  dsily. 

All  letters  for  Spain  must  be  prepaid 
by  Spamth  stamps.  Pre-payment  of 
letters  to  France  and  Belgium,  vid 
Madrid,  is  optional ;  but  letters  for- 
warded through  Spain  to  oth^  parts  of 
the  Continent  are  conveyed  by  the 
Spasiah  post-office  free  of  charge.  A 
«ioesd  mail  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  received  and  de- 
•patehed  daily,  vid  Madrid,  for  UUers 
fptdaU^addnmdhyihiBTonU.  Po8t> 
age  must  be  prepaid ;  single  rate,  6d. 
^  letters  under  4  oz.  Overland  post 
v^^ches  Ttnglfti^^^  in  about  six  days. 

The  genoal  mail  is  closed  at  a  quarter 
Wore  11  A.1I.      A  letter  takes  :— to 


London,  6  days  ;  to  Madrid,  8 days;  to 
Paris,  4  days. 

Pkcket  Msils.  —  Homeward-bound 
nuul-packete  from  Southampton  may 
be  expected  at  Gibraltar  about  the  5th, 
18th,  20th,  and  27th  of  each  month. 
Letters  for  England,  if  not  prepaid,  are 
forwarded  with  an  additional  rate  of  6d. 
beyond  the  ordinary  postage ;  single 
rate^  6d.  foi  a  letter  under  an  ounce. 
Ship  mails  for  England,  as  well  ss  ports 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  are 
made  up  at  post-office,  and  sent  on 
every  eligible  occasion,  and  despatched 
by  merchant  steamers.  Letters  to  all 
foreign  ports  must  be  prepaid.  MaUs 
to  Tangier  and  Barbaiy  porte  by  every 
opportunity. 

Telegrapk. — ^Telegrams  to  England 
via  Spain,  9s. ;  or  via  Falmouth  (the 
quicker  route),  lis. 

Oarriaff  es.  Cabs,  eto.— Horses  to  hire 
at  Morera's,  tobacconist,  opposite  Grif- 
fith's Hotel,  or  at  Montegri£fo's,  opposite 
the  Spanish  Pavilion  ;  horses  for  hunt- 
ing, riding,  or  travelling  guides,  ladies' 
saddles,  etc,  2  dols.  a  whole  day,  less 
if  per  week  or  month.  There  is  no 
tariff  for  cabs.  Good  hired  carriages  of 
all  descriptions  can  be  had,  from  heavy 
clarences  to  jaunting-cars  and  hansoms. 
Avoid  the  Spanish  calesa,  fit  only  to 
crack  one's  bones  to  pieces^  From  hotel 
to  port  2s.  is  the  customary  charge. 

Boats,  TarifEl 

r.  X.  d. 

To  Bay  and  back,  not  exceeding 

half-an-hour  .  .6  2  z 

Every  extra  half-hour  .        .3  z  zi 

To  Ragged  Staff  Stairs  .6  a  z 

New  Mole 9  3  <4 

If  more  than  two  persons,  sr.  for 

each 3  >  oi 

Oeneral  Desoription.— This  famous 
fortress  (the  Calpe  of  the  ancients)  is 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  a  lofty  pro- 
monotry  or  rock,  which  projecte  into 
the  sea  in  a  southerly  direction,  some 
3  miles,  being  one-half  to  three  quar- 
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teis  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  town 
lies  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  the  highest  portions'  of 
which  (1480  ft.),  though  apparently 
naked,  are,  on  doser  smrey,  found  to 
be  clothed  with  African  vegetation. 
What,  however,  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  this  rock,  outwardly  so  harmless 
in  appearance,  is  all  undermined  and 
tunnelled  with  wondeiful  ingenuity 
and  at  enormous  expense,  and  now  and 
then,  behind  a  palmito,  or  between  two 
prickly  pears,  the  yawning  mouth  of  a 
cannon  will  just  peep  out,  like  a  bull- 
dog at  bay.  The  £.  and  S.  sides  are 
very  rugged,  and  almost  perpendicular, 
and  their  being  fortified  is  quite  a 
display  of  defiance,  as  they  are  totally 
inaccessible.  Its  northern  side,  front- 
ing the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  Spain,  is  precipitous,  and  not 
less  accessible ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  by  which  an  army  could  begin  the 
assault  The  circumference  is  6  miles, 
the  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  8. 

The  W.  side,  fiidng  the  sea,  is  ap- 
parently the  weakest,  and  the  portion 
to  right  of  Bsgged  Staff  Stairs,  and  all 
about  Tumper's  Battery,  was  certainly 
not  as  strongly  fortified  ss  the  rest 
before  the  new  works  were  begun,  and 
here  the  "Rngli^ii  landed  under  Admiral 
Booke.  One  of  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  rock,  fiuung  the  sea,  is  Europa 
Point,  where  a  lighthouse  and  batteries 
liave  been  erected;  the  other,  on  the 
opposite  extremity,  is  called  Punta  de 
Espafia.  The  netUnU  grovmd  is  the 
strip  of  land  dividing  the  rock  from 
the  mainland,  the  portion  belonging  to 
England  being  all  undermined;  it  could 
also  be  instantly  submerged.  A  little 
beyond  is  the  Campo  de  Gibraltar,  and 
the  lines  (lineas)  where  the  Spanish 
sentry,  the  bumt-up,  black-eyed,  thin, 
ill-fed,  but  picturesque  child  of  the  sun 
mounts  lazily  guard  side  by  side  with 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  prosaic 


son  of  fog  and  rain.  The  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  grey  limestone  rock 
are  verdant  in  spring  and  autamn,  and 
the  scattered  orchards  produce  excellent 
fruit ;  in  summer  they  become  tawnj 
and  bare.  There  is,  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  a  want  of  circulation  of  air, 
which,  added  to  the  extreme  heat 
scorching  Levanter,  and  absence  of 
trees,  makes  Gibraltar  next  to  intoler- 
able. The  rock,  moreover,  rising  be- 
hind the  town,  reflects  the  heat,  and 
checks  the  currents  of  air. 

The  highest  point  of  tiie  rock  is  called 
the  Signal,  or  El  Hadw.  From  it  thi 
panorama  is  unrivalled.  The  eye,  from 
this  eagle's  eyrie,  sweeps  over  two  seaa, 
two  quarters  of  the  world,  and  what 
four  hundred  years  ago  constitated  fire 
kingdoms — ^viz.,  Granada,  Seville,  etc. 
Beyond  the  straits  looms  tiie  mysteiioBi 
f^erdoffU  (not  arid)  Africa,  with  its  king- 
doms of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Moroeco^  and 
its  ports  of  Tangier  and  Ceiit»--tlie 
Abyk  of  the  Phoenicians. 

When  fiirst  seen  from  the  sea,  the 
great  rock  bursts  suddenly  into  the  blue 
air,  a  height  of  1480  ft.,  rising,  as  it 
were,  from  under  the  waves^  as  the  land 
about  it  is  all  fiat,  low,  and  does  no: 
appear  linked  to  it ;  it  rises  like  a  mon- 
strous monolith,  a  fragment  of  some 
shattered  world  dropped  here  by  chance, 
and  not  ill-compared,  by  a  foreign 
writer,  to  a  gigantic  granite  sphinx, 
whose  shoulders,  groins,  and  croup 
would  He  towards  Spain,  with  the  long, 
broad,  loose,  flowing,  and  undulating 
outlines,  like  those  of  a  lion  asleep^  and 
whose  head,  somewhat  truncated,  is 
turned  towards  Africa,  as  if  with  a 
dreamy  and  steadfast  deep  attention. 
Towards  the  W.,  in  the  distance,  we 
can  descry  the  high  summits  of  the  arid 
Cuervo,  the  hills  of  Ojen  and  Sonorra ; 
to  N.  the  range  of  the  Sierra  de  Bonds; 
and  towards  ^e  £.,  following  the  wide 
outline  of  land  formed  by  the  Mediter. 
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raDMs,  an  the  creeks,  nuzdatnre  har- 
hovn,  and  promontoriee  of  the  indented 
coaat,  the  small  town  of  Estepona,  part 
of  3tazheUa,  &rther  on  the  hazy  peaks 
of  Siena  Bomeja,  and  finally,  blending 
with  the  himinons  akiee,  the  snowy 
hei^its  of  Alpigarrae  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. At  oar  feet  lies  the  now  almost 
impercepfcible  town  of  Gibraltar,  and 
yonder,  in  the  bay,  the  three-deckers  at 
anchor,  which  look  like  so  many  play- 
things, or  miniatore  ahips,  whilst, 
sweeping  across  the  qniet  bine  sheet  of 
sonlit  vater,  the  eye  rests  pleasantly  on 
the  teziMed  gay-looking  Algeciras,  and 
to  the  lig^t  San  Boqne  and  its  cork-tree 
forest 

The  iWiJfertkms.— Apply  by  letter, 
encloaiDg  card,  to  the  town  major.  A 
master-gnnner  oondncts  the  risitor. 
Ladies^  and  parties  who  dread  &tigue, 
are  provided  with  donkeys.  The  de- 
fences of  the  rock  are  wonderfully  con- 
trived ;  the  result  of  constant  and  dose 
inTestigation  of  erery  nook  and  comer 
liable  to  surprise.  In  the  conrse  of  this 
▼iait  we  pass  first  the  Moorish  castle 
(which  is  not  shown),  one  of  the  earliest 
Mooriah  works  in  Spain,  having  been 
erected,  according  to  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion oyer  tiie  8.  gate,  in  725,  by  Abu 
Abol  H^'es.  The  Torre  del  Homenage, 
which  is  riddled  with  shot-marks,  ia 
fictuiesqne,  with  a  fine  circular  arch. 

The  OoZZmca.— Near  this  are  the 
'galleries, 'excavated  along  the  N.  front, 
ttdintiars.  These  contain  thirty-seven 
pma  of  difierent  calibre,  some  mounted 
on  stocks,  in  order  to  change  tiie  level 
vhen  required.  Yhe  smoke  when  the 
gons  are  fired  issues  freely,  causing  no 
ttTioQs  inconvenience  to  the  gunners, 
»ve  when  strong  easterly  winds  prevail. 
^isit  the  Comwallis  and  St  George's 
Hall,  the  latter  of  which  is  50  ft.  by  35 
^  The  engineering  of  these  tunnelled 
^lleriea,  the  distribution  of  the  guns, 
the  lighting  up,  the  deposits  for  shot  and 


powder,  are  admirable,  though  ezeeed- 
ing,  perhaps,  all  the  strict  requirements ; 
it  is  '  le  luxe  et  la  coquetterie  de  Tim- 
prenable.' 

SigncU  Tower, — ^Yiritors  are  now 
taken  to  the  Signal  Tower,  through  zig- 
zag roads.  On  the  way  they  are  likely 
to  meet,  or  rather  descry  in  tiie  distance, 
some  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
marauding  monkeys,  the  tenants  of  the 
rock,  who,  as  first  occupants  of  the  soil, 
have  been  always  respected  both  by 
Spaniards  and  English.  The  bravest 
come  down  from  the  tops  at  night-fall, 
and  lurk  about  the  orchards  in  search 
of  fruit  and  stray  chickens ;  others,  more 
prudent,  keep  to  the  palmitos  and 
prickly  pear,  which  they  carry  with 
them  to  discuss  on  the  rocks.  At  the 
Signal  Tower  telescopes  and  refresh- 
ments are  provided.  From  tiiis  point 
(the  view  fhmi  which  has  been  already 
described)  proceed  to  the  stalactite 
Cave  of  St.  Michael,  which  presents 
a  fime  sight  when  illuminated.  The 
ruins  of  the  O'Hara  Tower,  or  Folly, 
may  next  be  seen,  situated  on  the  8. 
point  of  the  rock,  and  which  was  built 
by  that  officer  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  view  it  affords  of  the  S. 
district  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  Then 
return  by  the  geranium-planted  avenues 
and  narrow  lanes  into  the  city.  Those 
who  interest  themselves  in  military  de- 
fences may  visit,  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rock,  the  Devil's  Tongue  Battery, 
close  to  Land  Port,  then  following  the 
sea  or  liue  waU  to  King's  Bastion,  after- 
walxls  by  the  gate  and  walls  built  by 
Charles  Y.,  passing  on  to  South  Port, 
Victoria  Battery,  and  Orange  Bastion, 
to  the  gardens.  On  their  right  are  the 
Bagged  Staff  Stairs  and  Tumper's  Bat- 
tery. Ascend  Scud  Hill,  as  far  as  Wind- 
mill Hill.  Visit  the  Naval  Hospital, 
South  Barracks,  Pavilion,  etc. 
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The  Oity  is  most  uninteresting  and 
dnlL  It  consists  of  uniform  white- 
washed huge  bairacks,  and  low,  flat- 
roofed,  and  darkly-painted  houses, 
mostly  made  of  bricks,  plaster,  and 
wood,  after  an  Italian,  or  rather  no 
style.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding ;  the  principal  one  is  Water- 
port  Street,  which  is  lined  with  very  in- 
diiferent  shops,  where  prices  are  higher 
than  in  England.  English  comforts, 
however,  can  he  procured,  including 
excellent  tea,  ales,  cigars,  English 
medicines,  firearms,  saddlery,  etc. 

Ths  AloTMda  is  the  pride  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  is  truly  charming,  being 
laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and 
abounding  in  beautiful  geraniums  and 
bowers.  It  commands  fine  views  of 
the  straits  and  coast  of  Africa.  At  the 
entrance  is  the  drilling-ground,  where 
the  regimental  bands  play  in  the 
evening.  The  monuments  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  General  Elliot  are 
mean  and  tasteless.  The  Alameda 
then  becomes  the  fashionable  lounge, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
close  contrast  of  populations  of  ex- 
treme points  of  Europe  Ib  quite  novel 
and  curious.  The  London  bonnet  and 
Mrs.  Brown's  hats  are  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  mantilla  de  tiro ;  blue  eyes  and 
rosy  complexions  next  melting  black 
eyes  and  olive-dark  cutis.  The  different 
mien,  toilette,  language,  and  walk  are  all 
striking.  Th^ophile  Gauthier  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect  produced  on  his 
humorous  mind  by  this  scene: — *Je 
ne  puis  exprimer  la  sensation  d^sagri- 
able  que  j'^prouvai  It  la  vue  de  la  pre- 
miere Anglaise  que  je  rencontrai,  un 
chapeau  k  voile  vert  sur  la  tdte,  mar- 
chant  comme  un  grenadier  de  la  garde, 
au  moyen  de  grands  pieds  chaussds  de 
grands  brodequins.  Ce  n*^tait  pas 
qu*elle  fut  laide,  au  contraire,  mais 
j'^tais  accoutum^  k  la  puret^  de  race, 
k  la  finesse  du  eheval  arabe,  k  la  grftce 


exquise  de  d-marche,  k  la  mignoBnoie 
et  k  la  gentillesse  andalousea,  et  oettf 
figure  rectiligne,  au  regard  ^tonne,  h 
la  physionomie  morte,  auz  gestcs  anga- 
leux,  avec,  sa  tenue  exacte  et  m^tko- 
dique,  son  parfttm  de  'cant,'  et  ara 
absence  de  tout  naturel,  me  ^odoiat 
un  effet  comiquement  sinistre.  Him 
sembla  que  j'ltais  mis  tout-4-coup  en 
presence  du  spectre  de  la  ciTilisatica. 
mon  ennemie  morteUe.' 

There  are  no  buildings  of  particnltf 
interest  The  governor's  house  is  ia- 
different,  the  synagogues  {Kwrly  de- 
corated, the  English  and  Spaniab 
churches  not  worth  visiting.  Religifmi 
toleration  rules  side  by  side  with  libertf 
of  commerce.  There  are  two  bishops, 
one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic 

Tourists  should  visit  the  maiket, 
near  Commercial  Square,  about  d^t 
in  the  moining;  not  for  the  nick- 
nacks,  mouldering  bedsteads,  worm- 
eaten  chairs  and  tables  which  are  sold, 
but  on  account  of  the  typea  and  dresi 
of  the  motley  crowd.  Moors,  Tniki» 
Greeks,  Jews,  the  Spanish  smuggler, 
the  Catalan  sailor,  the  red  coat  of  the 
English  private,  all  mingle  together, 
bawling,  disputing,  bargaining;  and 
cheating  in  their  different  tongues, 
ways,  and  gestures.  The  fiah-market 
is  another  sight  not  to  be  omitted.  The 
fish  is  excellent  and  varied.  There  is 
always  a  good  supply  of  fruit  from 
Spain  and  Morocco ;  the  Tangerine 
oranges  are  exquisite. 

The  Bay  of  OibraUar  is  spacious, 
and  sheltered  from  the  most  dangerous 
winds.  It  is  formed  by  two  head- 
lands— Europe  Point  on  the  rock,  and 
Cabrita  in  Spain.  Two  moles  have 
been  constructed  for  the  protectioD 
of  ships;  the  old  one,  offering  none 
but  to  small  craft,  projects  from  the 
N.  end  of  the  town,  1100  ft.  into  the 
sea.  Along  the  new  mde,  which  is  1^ 
m.  more  to  the  S.,  and  extends  700  ft. 
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outward^  line-oMwttle  ships  can  easily 
be  moored.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
bay  K.  tc  S.  is  8  m.  ;  the  width  £.  to 
W.  of  5  m.,  and  the  Idepth  in  the 
centre  eizceeds  100  fathoms,  the  tide 
nsing  some  4  ft ;  the  anchorage  is 
good,  the  bay  being  exposed  only  to 
S.  W.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  at 
Gibraltar,  as  it  is  a  free  port,  hampered 
with  bat  few  restrictions. 

The  Talne  of  British  products  ex- 
ported to  Gibraltar  amounts  to  about 
£660,000.  The  Terenne  collected  in 
the  town  amounts  to  from  £30,000  to 
£40,000,  which  is  sufScient  to  defray 
the  public  ciyil  expenditure.  But 
since  a  more  liberal  system  has  been 
inlToduoed  by  Spanish  nmdsters  of 
finance,  the  exports  of  British  products 
have  declined. 

History, — ^When  the  PhoBnicisns  (see 
Cadiz),  in  their  bold  and  distant  naral 
expeditiosis,  arrived  thus  far,  they  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  called  it  Alube,  or  (according  to 
many)  Odpe  or  Calph,  a  '  caved  moun- 
tain.'   Here  th^  erected  one  of  the 
two  PillarB  of  Hercules,  the  other  being 
that  of  Abyla,   Abel  (CleuU),  which 
ris»  on  the  African  coast  some  2200 
ft  high.     Tarik,  the  one-eyed  Berber 
invader,  attacked  and  took  tiie  place, 
April  30,  711,  and  to  commemorate  his 
fiist  victory  called  it  after  his  own 
name,    'Ghebal-Tailk.'      It   was   re- 
covered l^  Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1300, 
bat  surrendered  to  the  Moors  some 
years  after.    Another  Guzman  in  1462 
disposMssed  the  Infidel,  who  never  re- 
covered it  after  that  time.    During  the 
war  of  succession,  in  1704,  when  the 
garrison  consisted  of  <mly  eighty  men, 
Sir  Geoige  Rooke^  by  a  sudden  attack, 
surprised  and  obtained  an  easy  posses- 
rion  of  it    Since  that  time,  and  not- 
withstanding repeated  efforts  made  by 
Spain  and  France,  and  a  siege  which 
Wted  four  years,  England  has  main- 


tained this  fortress  at  a  lavish  expends 
tore  of  gold.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  some  idle  talk  about  restoring 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and,  not  better 
founded,  offers  of  compensation  from 
the  Spanish  Ck>vemment  Gibraltar 
is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  Spaniard, 
just  as  the  possesion  of  Dover  by  the 
French  would  be  one  to  every  English' 
man.  In  the  eyes  of  some  Spanish 
patriots  and  statesmen  it  is  a  'Car- 
thago delenda  est'  uid  they  have  en- 
deavoured  to  show  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  give  up  thiei 
stnmghold.  Pamphlets,  squibs,  and 
leaders  have  been  launched  on  the  sub- 
ject armed  with  Armstrong  arguments, 
and  with  no  better  success  thim  D'Ar- 
tois*  floating  batteries  before  the  rock. 
In  England  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  the 
first  to  open  the  discussion,  declared  in 
Parliament  that  in  his  opinion  Gibraltar 
ought  to  be  given  back,  and  he  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  expenses*  in- 
curred by  England,  which  are  upwards 
of  £200,000  annually  in  time  of  peace 
(5000  men),  exclusive  of  material— the 
total  outlay  having  been  fifty  millions 
sterling  upon  its  defences.  Burke  held  a 
different  opinion  of  its  importance,  and 
referred  to  it  'as  a  post  of  power,  a  post 
of  superiority,  of  connection,  of  com- 
merce ;  one  which  makes  us  invaluable 
to  our  friends,  and  dreadful  to  our  ene- 
mies.' Its  importance  has  increased  as 
a  coal  depOt  since  the  propagation  of 
steam.  It  affords  also  a  convenient 
and  secure  station  for  the  outfit  and 
repair  of  British  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen. There  are  stores  and  water- 
cisterns  which  would  supply  a  garrison 
of  150,000  men  during  two  years. 

CUmate.— Here  the  Levanter,  the 
*  tyrant  of  Gibraltar,'  rules  with  more 
power  and  intensity  than  elsewhere, 


•  According  to  the  last  army  estimate*,  Gib* 
raltar  figures  for  4980  men,  at  a  cost  of  ;C9e6.a0c». 
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the  town  lying  open  to  its  influence. 
Its  preralence  lasts  sometimes  for  six 
weeks,  and  even  two  months.  It  is 
peculiarly  fatal  to  children,  and  to 
advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  nervous 
constitutions,  and  generally  where 
debility  prevails.  The  W.  wind  is  also 
termed  tiie  'liberator.'  There  is  an 
epidemic  malady,  called  'Gibraltar 
fever,'  which  breaks  out  in  the  autumn, 
but  its  visitation  is  at  rare  intervals. 
According  to  local  military  doctors, 
one  of  the  causes  of  pulmonary  diseases 
frequent  among  the  garrison  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  '  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 
soldier's  life,  which  is  not  &vourable, 
when  compared  to  that  of  a  civilian,  to 
the  eojoyment  of  any  exemption  from 
chest  diseases,  which  a  warm  climate 
may  be  calculated  to  afford.'  Thus 
the  soldiers,  after  drinking  and  amus- 
ing themselves  in  the  town,  which  is 
warm  and  sheltered,  hasten,  when  the 
retreat  is  sounded  at  nightfiEill,  to  their 
baiiacks,  which  are  situated  on  the 
higher  and  more  airy  parts  of  the  rock. 
The  extreme  change  of  temperature 
then  occasions  diseases  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  climate.  Mortality 
in  1862,  81*40  per  1000  of  the  perma- 
nent dvil  population ;  compare  this 
with  the  laigest  mortality  in  England, 
at  Liverpool,  which  is  only  86  per  1000. 
The  state  of  drains  and  sewers  may  con- 
tribute to  this,  as  well  as  the  bad  ven- 
tilation of  houses,  etc. 

Money  at  Qibraltar.—Spanishmoney 
is  current^  but  with  alterations  in  the 
value,  thus  :  the  duro  (20r.)  has  been 
divided  into  12  imaginary  reals,  each 
real  into  16  cuartos. 

The  comparative  value  of  English 
and  Spanish  moneys  has  been  fixed  by 
proclamation  at  50d.  the  dollar.  Its 
value  in  mercantile  transactions  varies 
according  to  exdiange,  being  48  at  times, 
and  often  aj  high  aj9  54.  "The  value  of 
a  shilling  is  on^  lid.  in  mixed  copper 


and  silver  money>-4.e.  2r.  and  11  Clla^ 
tos.  English  sixpences  change  for  5|d. 
— i.e.  Ir.  11  cuartos. 

When  asked  a  price,  inquire  if  it  is 
in  money  of  Gibraltar,  or  de  veUon  (real 
value).  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cheating 
and  passing  off  faJse  coins,  especiallj 
Spanish  four-dollar  pieces.  Look  if 
they  have  a  sign  with  name  on  extreme 
right  of  queen's  head. 

Gibraltar  drawson  London  in  effective 
dollars  of  12r.,  and  London  on  Gibraltar 
in  current  dollars  of  8r.  The  exchange 
on  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish  cities  is  ic 
hard  dollars,  at  a  percentage. 

Bankers.-^JAeasn.  Archbald,  John- 
ston, &  Powers,  Waterport  Street 

Consuls. — Franeet  M.  Laurent  Co- 
chelet  Morocco,  Hadgi  Said  Guesos, 
acting.  Portugal^  Jos^  Benso.  Spa», 
C.  de  Barcaistegui  U,  S.  of  Awova^ 
Horatio  Jones  Sprague,  Esq. 

(kmrnisawMirt,  Madas,  Club  Hoiue 
Hotel,  $1  a-day.  BaXks^  Irish  Town, 
near  Commercial  Square.  Moroeoo  ar- 
ticles, Hadgi,  Main  Street.  All  the 
princpal  shops  are  in  Waterport  Street 
Clubs,  Officers'  Club.  Doctors,  Dr.  Fk- 
dron  and  Dr.  H.  Stokes,  $2  fee  at  hotd. 
Casku)  de  Calpe  (Gibraltar  CInb),  aa- 
mission  to  reading-room  by  application 
to  hotel-keepers. 

AtMisemenJts, — ^Theatre  Royal,  Tennia 
and  Cricket  Courts.  The  admirably  o^ 
ganised  Garrison  Ltbrary,  40,000  vols. 
Adjoining  is  The  PamJion,  with  read- 
ing and  billiard-rooms  and  a  restaurant 
liilitaiy  bands  |play  on  the  Alameda 
4  days  a  week.  In  somm^  at  9.15 
P.M.,  in  winter  at  4  p.m. 

Bavana  Oigcursamd  JFinss.'-Sacear^ 
in  the  Market  St ;  Messrs.  J.  Andrews, 
Speed,  and  Co.  Enquire  abont  the 
octroi  duties. 

Bunting  Club.  ^The  Calpe  Hunt 
Club  was  founded  by  Admiral  Fleming 
in  1814,  who  brought  here  a  pack  ol 
hounds,  which  became  the  property  ol 
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the  elub.  There  is  a  secretazy,  to  whom 
iipl>ly  for  admittance.  The  sport  is 
gcod,  and  there  are  excellent  covers. 
A  good  hack  can  he  hixed  for  the  day 
for  2  dollars.  The  hest  meets  are  now : 
2d  Venta,  Pine  Wood,  Malaga  road, 
Duke  of  Kenfs  farm.  There  is  like- 
wise some  shootin^^  woodcocks  espe* 
dallj,  in  the  cork-wood,  and  cahras 
monteaas,  partridges,  and  wildfowl  are 
foond  in  the  yicinity  of  Estepona  and 
the  convent  de  la  Almorayma,  14  m. 

JExaraons. — To  Carteyck.-^Asi  early 
Carthaginian  city ;  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  two  miles'  circuit  of  walls ; 
acme  veiy  interesting  coins  are  often 
dag  ap,  and  aold  to  visitors.  ToJimema, 
— Cmioas  grottoes  and  ruins  of  a  pic- 
tuRsqueiy-sitaated  Moorish  castle.  Ex- 
atrsion  to  Tarifa,  (See  Cadiz.)  To 
the  convent  of  Almoraima  14}  m.  by 
San  Boqne,  and  18|  m.  by  the  straight 
load,  and  4  m.  on  to  the  Castle  of  Cas- 
teDar,  owned  hy  the  Marquis  of  Mos- 


coso.  At  San  Pedro  Alcantara,  an  ex- 
tensive estate  recently  bought  by  Mar- 
shal Concha,  the  sugar-cane  is  being 
cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
town  is  unwholesome ;  parts  of  the 
grounds  abound  with  game.  A  Igeciras. 
A  special  steamer  plies  daily  between 
Gibraltar  and  Algeciras.  In  a  boat, 
with  favourable  wind  and  oar,  about  3 
to  4  hrs.  going  and  returning  which 
can  be  done  for  80r.  (vellon).  Described 
at  Cadiz. 

DistoHcts  to  tk»  motifrtqumUdpamU. 

MUes. 
Waterport  Gate  to  Lines  z^ 

„  Camoo  3^ 

„  SaaRoqoe  6 

„  Fint  river  called 

Ouadaxranque .        5} 
„  Ximena  34 

„  Tarifa  by  the  land    04 

n  Loa  Barrioe         .      xa 

,,  Algeciras,   by  the 

beach  10 

„  Algeciras,  across 

„  die  bay    ..        si 

Carteya      .       .        5 


For  Tangiers,  etc.,  H€  Moroooo. 


QIJON. 


Province  of  Oviedo,  capital  of  a  con- 
c^jo,  Asturian  sea-port  (Ao^tftKio). 
Pop.  15,000. 

Boutea  and  ConT.— The  ahortest  is 
from  Bayonne  by  sea.  Steamers  of  La 
Compagnie  Internationale  de  Naviga- 
tion k  YapeoT,  at  Bayonne,  Place 
d'Annea  No.  3.  Twice  a-month  (see 
Chezo  Time-Tables,  etc)  Distance, 
352  kiL  and  189  marine  (French)  miles 
(about  40  his.)  Fares,  1st  cabin,  840r. 
(S91  50c) ;  2d  cabin,  240r.  (63£  20c) 

From  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Havre, 
Sofathampton,  etc,  by  sea.  See  Sami- 
ander. 

Fran  SatUander,  By  land  (see  Ovi- 
^).  By  steamer,  10  hrs.,  touching  at 
San  Vicente  de  la  Barquera,  and  leav- 
ing once  a-week.  1st  cabin,  200r.  ; 
2d  cabin.  160r. 


From  CoruUa  and  Ferrol. — Steamers 
plying  between  these  ports  and  Santan- 
der  and  Bayonne  touch  at  G\jon  about 
once  a-fortnight  (18  hrs.)  Fares  from 
Coruiia,  1st  cabin,  200r.  (52f:  65c) ; 
2d  cabin,  140r.  (86f.  85c) 

From  Oviedo,  By  Rail.  lihrs.;2 
trains  a-day.  To  Pola  de  Lena,  1}  hrs. 
Take  dil.  there  to  Btisdongo,  a  short 
drive,  and  resume  rl.  to  Leon,  2  hrs. 
The  whole  line  will  shortly  be  opened. 

The  road  traverses  the  pretty  country 
about  the  feligresias  of  Lugones,  crosses 
the  Kora  and  the  small  sierra  close  to 
Yenta  de  la  Campana^  which  forms  part 
of  the  Asturian  mountains.  Half-way 
is  the  ruined  very  early  church  of  Vil- 
lardoveyo.  It  is  of  the  Latin  or  Ro- 
mano-Byzantine style,  and  dose  to 
Yenta  de  Yeranes  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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X60  GIJON. 

Templar's  monastery.  From  the  Tega 
of  Porceyo  one  can  already  descry  Gijon. 

General  Deaoription.— /titm  :  Fon- 
da de  la  Iberia,  in  same  building  bb 
Casino  (French  cnisine)  :  Fonda  del 
Comercio,  good.  Gijon  is  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  or  headland, 
surrounded  almost  on  every  side  by  the 
Mar  Cantabrica.  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  Asturian  ports,  which  is  not 
saying  much.  Its  excellent  port  deserves 
more  prosperity,  the  entrance  being 
easy  at  all  times,  and  the  bottom  good. 
It  is  7idbilitcuU>;  that  is,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  America — a 
privilege  seldom  granted,  and  which 
such  ports  as  Bilbao  and  St  Sebastian 
do  not  possess.  The  roadstead  is  de- 
fended by  the  small  promontories  of 
Capes  San  Lorenzo  and  Torres,  and  it 
has  become  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resort,  patronised  by  the  queen  and  her 
court  The  coalfields,  which  abound 
close  by,  at  Langreo  and  elsewhere,  are 
a  great  source  of  trade,  and  the  more 
10  sinoe  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Sama. 

Historically,  it  is  not  the  Gigia  of 
Ptolemy,  but  the  early  Gegio  of  the 
Romans.  Easily  taken  and  retuned  by 
the  Moors,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Munuza,  its  Moorish  governor,  who 
lorrendered  the  town  to  Pelayo,  after 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Canicas.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  Pelayo's  suc- 
cessors were  styled  Kings  of  G^'on,  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
Carta  de  Fundacion  of  Obona  ;  *  Adel- 
gftster  filius  regis  Gegioms'  ought  to  be 
read,  'regis  Silonis.*  At  the  time  of 
its  prosperity  the  city  was  confined  to 
the  headland  that  projects  between  the 
en.senAdas.  The  sea  isolated  it,  and 
the  only  communications  between  were 
carried  on  by  a  large  and  wide/oso,  and 
by  a  lagoon,  or  htmudcU,  with  an  almost 
impracticable  embouchure.  In  Philip 
TI.  's  time  Gijon  possessed  good  arsenalB, 
•^nd  the  Invincible  Armada  was   re- 


paired here.  In  1652-54,  Chsxlei  V. 
granted  money  to  the  burghers  to  baUd 
a  oay,  or  quay,  and  a  new  one  w» 
built  in  1766  by  Pedro  Menendes. 

Bights. — On  entering  the  town  ob- 
serve the  fine  gate  del  I^anU,  erected 
by  Charles  III.  in  commemoration  of 
Pelayo,  Infans  Pelagius,  and  which 
opens  on  the  largest  street  here,  called 
'La  Corrida,'  which  crosses  the  whole 
city,  and  leads  to  the  port  or  muelle. 
The  town  is  clean  and  improving;  bat 
wanting  in  objects  of  interest.  The 
Colegiata  and  San  Pedro  (1410)  are  in- 
dififerent  In  the  latter  is  tiie  tomb  of 
Jovellanos  and  his  marble  bust  This 
great  and  true  patriot  was  a  native  of 
6^'on  (bom  January  5»  1744),  who  died 
at  Yejo,  1811.  Cean  Bermudez,  one  of 
the  few  good  critical  writers  on  arc 
that  Spain  can  boast  of^  was  also  born 
here.  The  houses  of  Marq.  of  Revilla- 
gigedo,  Casa  Yald^s,  and  San  Eateban, 
are  not  early,  but  goodish  Tnansaonft 
The  Instituto  Asturiano,  founded  by 
Jovellanos  (1797),  possesses  a  £ur  li- 
brary. The  tobacco-manufactoze  em- 
ploys upwards  of  1400  female  hands. 

Ezouraion  to  Iiansreo.— Disunoe,  59 

kil.  Time,  3}  hrs.  Fares,  xat  d.,  Z4r. :  ad  dL, 
zor.  50c;  3d  cL,  7r.  Two  trains  «-day.  Tbis 
railrcMMl,  which  has  been  made  eqwdally  for  the 
ooal-piti,  was  die  woik  of  SeSor  Agoado,  aa 
enterprising  capitalist,— a  gentleman  of  good 
birth  and  connections  in  Andalusia— who 
died  in  the  winter  of  z84i,  on  his  jooraej  to 
Gijon,  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  nil 
goes  only  to  Sama,  whence  conveyances  can  be 
had  to  the  mines.  The  latter  are  wocked  by 
Spanish  and  Newcastle  companies.  Tlie  coal- 
beds  in  some  places  run  Z3  ft.  thick,  the  avenge 
bemg  between  3  and  4  ft.  The  onl  is  consi- 
dered inferior  only  to  the  best  English,  and  is 
considerably  exported.  Anglen  can  try  the 
Nalon,  near  which  is  the  fine  palado  of  the  Mazq. 
de  Caxnpo  Sagrado. 

Xzounion  to  X>«Ta.-»z  league.  Visit  the 
church,  dates  zoo6.  Also,  near  Ggoo,  visit 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Valdedios,  founded 
89a  by  Alfonso  el  Magno.  The  newer  church 
was  built  by  Alfonso  IX. 
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GRANADA. 


Capital  of  province  of  Oranada^  re- 
sidence of  Captain-General.  Pop.  of 
province,  441,404  ;  of  city,  75,000 
a878). 
Bootea  and  OonTeyaiicea. — From 
Madrid,  By  rail  aj  far  aa 
MenjUour,  on  the  Madrid  to 
Cordoya  line.  Time,  11  ( 
bia.  Fares,  148,  50,  and  115.  Diat 
337  kiL  At  Me^jibor  a  special  dil. 
aerFice.  La  Madrile&a  (of 
Co.  Fayeraa  hijo)  leare 
'  twice  a-day  in  connection 
with  raihray  trains.  Jaen  to  Granada 
by  road.  From  Jaen,  by  same  diL  to 
Granada^  16^  leagues  (494  milea). 

ItineraTyi 


Leagues. 

Jaen  to  Teota  del  ChaTal 

.    4 

CuDpOodeAxcnas 

.    3» 

Cortijo  de  Andar    . 

.    a 

Venia  de  Mitagalan 

•    3 

Ottpaml 

3 

Gnnada         .       .        .        . 

.    a 

i6k 

This  road,  most  of  which  was  opened 
in  1828,is  excellent  and  well-engineered, 
and  paasea  through  a  country  wild  and 
pictnresque  in  certain  portions.  There 
sre  some  dwarfish  oaks,  broom,  and 
heather.  The  aloe  appears  for  the  first 
time,  and  Andalusia — the  Moor's  earthly 
pusdise,  the  enchanted  land— now  lies 
before  you  ;  and  truly, 

La  tena  molle  e  lieta,  e  dilettosa, 
SimiE  a  se  gC  abbitator  produce. 

Jaen. — (Capital  of  province  of  same 
Dane;  pop.  22,988.  /nn.— Fonda  de 
Eoropa,  in  the  Plaza  del  Mercado; 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  province 
of  Jaen  (Arabic^,  Jayydn),  was  an  in- 
<^>e&dent  Moorish  kingdom  of  268 
«P»are  leagues.  It  produces  the  olive 
and  vine,  which  yield  inferior  oil  and 


common  heady  wine.  The  fruit  is 
exquisite,  especislly  the  melons  of 
GraAena^  peaches  of  Alcaudete^  pome- 
granates from  Jimena,  and  pears  from 
Jandulilla.  There  are  no  cattle,  and 
but  few  aheep  The  formerly  celebrated 
breed  of  bulls  has  disappeared,  ss  also 
the  swift,  thin-legged,  beautiful  horses 
of  the  Loma  de  Ubeda,  whose  original 
Arab  blood  can  scarcely  now  be  traced 
in  the  present  '  jacas  de  terciopelo,'  as 
the  song  has  it,  of  Jaen.  There  are 
abundant  lead-mines,  yielding  upwards 
of  28,000  metrical  quintals  per  annum. 
Public  instruction  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that,  out  of  a  population  of  862,466, 
only  60,781  are  suppoaed  to  be  able  to 
read  1  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
occur  from  350  to  400  murders  and  cases 
of  Uai4ma  oorporaUa  a-year,  and  250  to 
SOO  robberies,  etc 

Jaen,  the  Roman  Auringi,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Romans  until 
the  ca^^nre  of  it  by  Lucius  Sdpio  Afri- 
esnus  (T.  livy,  L  28,  cap  iiL)  The 
city  becsme  prosperous  under  their  rule, 
but  no  vestiges  remain  of  their  passage 
save  a  few  slabs,  with  inscriptions  show- 
ing the  former  existence  of  baths  and  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  But  such  is  the  fate 
of  this  city,  that,  although  the  Moors 
ruled  over  it  for  five  centuries,  nothing 
remains  of  their  mosques,  walk,  etc. 
It  was  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada on  the  N.  side.  St  Ferdinand, 
alter  three  sieges,  became  possessed  of 
it»  and  pulled  down  the  great  mosque 
to  build  a  church,  and  Juan  II.  gave  up 
the  Moorish  palace  to  some  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
the  balkd  hero^  *£l  Moro  Reduan,' 
offered  Boabdil  to  undertake  the  recap- 
ture of  Jaen,  and  consented,  were  he  te 
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fail,  to  be  exiled  from  Granada.  The 
ballad  on  that  subject  and  wager,  in  G. 
Porez  de  Hita's  'Guerras  Ciyiles  de 
Granada,'  is  graphic,  and  savoora  of 
those  chivalrous  times,  deeds,  and  men. 
'Beduan,  bien  te  acuerdas. — Que  me 
diste  la  palabra, — que  me  daiiaj  4  Jaen. 
£n  una  noche  ganada.'  And  one  can 
actually  watch  fioabdil  riding  slowly 
out  of  the  gate  of  £]yira,  amid  his 
numerous  followers,  gaily  attired,  *  £n 
medio  de  todos  ellos — ^va  el  Bey  Chico 
de  Granada  mirando  las  damaa  moras 
de  las  Torres  del  Alhambra.' 

The  city  rises  on  the  slopes  of  a  cerro 
crowned  by  ruins  of  a  castle.  It  is 
washed  on  the  £.  by  the  GuadalbuUon, 
and  stands  amid  gardens  fall  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  with  a  few  palms  here 
and  there.  The  city  walls  are  fast 
crumbling  down.  There  are  some  curi- 
ous gates,  especially  the  ogival  Portillo 
del  Arroyo  de  San  Pedro,  the  horseshoe 
Puerta  de  Martos,  etc.  The  fortified 
line  of  walls  extended  from  the  castle 
towards  the  S.  by  Puerta  de  Granada, 
of  which  last  but  little  remains ;  then 
went  by  £1  Portillo  los  Adarves,  Puerta 
Barreros,  and  back  again  by  Puerta  de 
Martos,  to  castle,  which  was  defended 
from  £.  to  S.  by  precipitous  hills.  The 
castle  is  indifferent ;  the  Torre  del  Ho- 
menage  contains  a  few  rooms,  some  with 
Gothic  ceilings  and  agimeces.  Close 
by  is  the  Moro-Gothic  £rmita  of  Sta. 
Gatalina,  built  by  St  Ferdinand.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  windings  the 
walls  and  houses  whitewashed,  the  iron- 
wrought  balconies  clothed  with  Tine  and 
ivy,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  placed 
the  Moorish  fashioned  jarras  de  Andii- 
jar.  There  are  cool  courts  inside,  with 
fountains  and  plants.  In  the  streets 
the  traveller  will  notice  that  silence  and 
solitude  of  all  Oriental  populations,  that 
fly  from  the  heat,  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  doze  away  life  in  a  cool  comer. 
The  Alameda  forms  a  charming  prome- 


nade, from  which  there  are  pictureaqiie 
views.  There  are  an  indifferent  theatre 
and  a  bull-ring  for  8000  spectators. 

The  Cathedral  dates  1582,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  churches  built  in  Spain  after 
the  Grsco-Boman  style.     It  is  the  woii 
of  Pedro  Y  aldelvira,  who  erected  it  m 
the  ruins  of  a  former  church  bnilt  Ij 
St  Ferdinand  on  the  site  of  the  gmt 
mosque.    It  is  a  noble  straeture,  Toy 
pure  in  its  design  and  details.    SonK 
of  the  latter,  however,  Mr.  Feigosson 
(H.  Modem  Styles)  considers  to  possess 
an    unmistakable    Gothic    character, 
especially  the  imposts  and  clustered 
shafts.    There  are  four  entrances.   Tbe 
principal  one,  W.,  stands  between  t70 
massive  towers  with  cupolas,  only  effect* 
ive  frx>m  a  distance.     The  interior  is 
noble,  and  composed  of  three  naves,  bst 
sadly  defaced  by  whitewash,  colour,  too  | 
profuse  ornaments,  foliage,  arabesque 
and  the  like.    The  doors  in  the  traii8e{it 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  etc.,  are  finely 
decorated,   formed  of  circular  arches 
with  Ck)rinthian  pillars,  statues,  a]ldT^ 
lievos  representing  scenes  frx>m  the  life 
of  Christ  The  C^r  is  most  indifferent 
The  Traaoaro  is  richly  ornamented  with 
marbles  found  in  the  province,  and  in 
the  retablo  is  a  poor  Holy  Family  by 
Maella.    On  the  left  on  entering,  in  & 
chapel  Just  below  the  tower,  is  kept  sn 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  dp.  Zaftig^ 
used  to  carry  on  his  standard  in  timeof 
war.     It  is  veiy  old,  but  ill  repaired. 
In  the  high  chapel  is  kept  the  relic,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Jaen  are  very 
proud,   though  similar  relics  may  be 
found  at  Alicante,  Chapel  of  P.  Pio  at 
Madrid,  etc.,  without  counting  the  au- 
thentic onesatBome,  Lucca,  Germany, 
etc     It  is  called  £1  Santo  Bostro,  the 
Holy  Face  of  Christ,  as  impraasedon 
the  handkerchief  of  Santa  Yeronica, 
who  lent  it  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  tbe 
Saviour^s  face  on  His  road  to  Oalvair. 
This  is  saidyby  the  best  authodtieSi  tob* 
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merely  a  copy  of  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
it  is  a  very  indifferent  painting. 

There  is  a  fine  portal,  by  YaldelTira, 
at  Church  of  San  Miguel,  a  Tery  old 
Gothic  Church  of  San  Joan.  There  are 
a  few  spedmens  of  ciTil  private  archi- 
tecture of  16th  centDiy.  See  honse  of 
Conde  de  Y illar,  the  portal  of  which  is 
a  medley  of  tiie  Moorish,  ogival,  and 
Roman  styles,  but  of  good  and  novel 
effect;  the  platereaque  facade  of  the 
honse  of  Bishop  La  Faente  del  Sanoe, 
and  those  of  Yilches,  Qneaada  Ulloa, 
and  the  Greco-Roman  Casa  de  los  Ma- 
sones.  On  leaving  Jaen,  the  road  be- 
comes wilder,  mountainous,  and  a  tunnel 
33  yards  lon|^  the  Puerta  de  Arenas, 
runs  through  a  gorge.  There  are  afew 
ventas  and  pretty  hamlets.  The  bridge 
of  Beiro  is  crossed,  and  Granada  is 
reached. 

z.  Fiom  Gibraltar.     By  lea   to  Malaci, 
thence  by  nil  and  dil. 

3.  From  Gibraltar  by  land.  By  Ronda  or 
AateqiMia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
^  <uid  beautiful  rides  in  Spain,  and  the 
rA/t^  aucnery  is  wild  and  Tery  grand. 
W^  The  roods,  and  in  their  absence, 
^"^■*"  the  moontain-patfas,  are  tolerably 
easy.  Evcrydiiiig  reminds  us  most  forcibly 
of  Moofish  Spain,  the  appearance  and  sttua- 
bon  of  the  Tillages,  the  names,  the  peasantry 
and  their  dress,  «tc.  There  are  treasures  here 
Cor  the  landscape-painter.  The  usual  way  is 
hj  San  Roque,  Gaucin,  xj  leagues ;  but  there  is 
a  short  cut  by  tks  Angostura  de  Cortes,  which 
ve  reooanmend,  and  which  saTes  two  long 
kagncs,  and  is  more  picturesque  and  interest- 
iog.  The  wh<^  ride  wtay  be  performed  in  three 
ixf%  and  a  half;  but  four  good  days  are  re- 
qmred  to  get  over  the  ground  with  comfort, 
especially  if  there  are  ladies  in  the  party. 

//mcnsrf ^yVvMT  Gibraltar  to  Graauuta, 

(By  Sam  Xofnt,)         Leagues. 
San  Roqoe  to  La  Venta  de  la  Loji .  i 

Venta  de  Aguadelqoehixo  (Loogatables)  .      x 

Bodkooes i 

VeatoriUo  dd  Cagi^      .        .        .        .      x 

Baxca  de  Cuenca x 

Veota  de  Mollano  or  Ifoyaao  ...      a 

Bait  hones. 
Barca  de  Cortes        •        ■        •        .        .      a 
HendtadelaSabd        .       .       .       .      x 


CueradelGato 


Leagues 


Alora,  a  railway  station  of  line,  Malaga 
to  Cordora,  lies  about  xo  leagues  from 


In  one  day,  rising  early. 


Bananoo  Hondo 
Cueras  dd  Becetro 
Venta  del  Qego 
Venta  de  Teba 
CampiUoa  . 


Sleep  either  here  or  at  the  following,  8 
to  9  bra. 

Atttequera 5 

Airhidona a| 

Venta  de  Riofrio       ....  (long)  a 
Loja X 

Sleephere,  and  next  day  early  to  Granada. 

Venta  del  Pulgar x) 

Venta  Nnera x 

Venta  de  Cadn         ....  (short)  x 

Lachar (long)  a^ 

Santa  Ftf a 

Granada a 

1 

The  road  croaaes  the  Monte  de  CastiUar  and 
its  cork-wood,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Paso 
de  Boca  Leones,  the  former  focus  of  Andaluaian 
bandidos,  and  the  acene  of  their  celebrated  chief 
Jostf  Maria's  exploits.  The  scenery  now,  as  lar 
as  Ronda,  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  tiBTellen 
haTO  to  wind  their  way  along  pradpioes,  and 
across  small  riTen,  which  are  passed  on  fierries 
{bareat).  Those  going  by  Gaucin  and  Ati^ate 
sleep  at  the  former,  and  get  next  day  eariy  to 
Ronda,  between  a  and  3  p.m.,  starting  at 
6  to  6.30  A.if.  Gamcm. — Inn :  Posada  In- 
glesa,  clean  and  decent  There  are  some  clean 
and  quiet  Casas  de  PupQos  on  the  MercadOlo, 
dose  to  the  bull-ring.  The  Tiew  from  the 
ruined  castle,  the  situation  of  the  Tillage,  are 
well  worthy  of  a  Tisit  when  there  is  time  to 
spare.  By  leaving  Gibraltar  at  7  a.il  you 
can  easily  get  in  to  Gaucin  at  5  p.m.  ;  but  the 
road  avoiding  Gaucin  is  far  easier  and  more 
picturesque.  By  coming  Jrom  Ronda  to  Gib- 
raltar, you  may  avoid  two  leagues'  uninteresting 
road  by  strikuig  off  to  the  left,  close  to  the 
coric-wood  ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of 
Gibraltar  dose  at  cannon  hour.   See  Gibraltar. 

aonday  83,396  inhab.  Fondas  dd  Llano 
dd  Socorro,  and  RondeBa.  Casino  and  Bull- 
ring here.  Good  place  for  Andalusian  00a- 
tumes  and  for  fruit.  Capital  of  the  Jenrania. 
Ronda  is  uniqudy  situiOed  on  a  very  higfr 
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rode,  cleft  in  twain  by  volcanic  action,  and 
between  whose  precipitous  sides  or  walls  flows 
the  boiling  Guadiaro,  which  girts  the  dty,  and 
takes  here  the  name  of  Guadalvin,  and  divides 
the  new  city  (Ronda  la  Nuem)  ih>m  the  older 
(Ronda  la  Vieja).  The  country  round,  on 
approaching  this  town,  is  quite  charming. 
Valleys  green  and  fresh.  On  the  left,  hills 
covered  with  the  olive,  the  vine;  and  on  the 
right,  well-cultivated  fields,  bursting  with 
fecundity  and  studded  with  pretty  flat<«oofed 
Oriental  white  cottages  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  the  Sierra  itself  rising  before  one,  with  its 
warm,  deep  rich  tints,  and  effective  grouping, 
and  bold  outlines  greet  the  tourist. 

The  streets  of  Ronda  are  clean,  aad  the  rejas 
of  the  houses  project  into  the  street,  and  con- 
tain quantities  of  flowers.  The  market-place 
overhangs  the  Tajo  or  Chasm,  and  should  be 
visited,  as  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of  deli- 
cious fruit,  for  which  the  neighbouring  orchards 
of  Ronda  are  far  famed  throughout  Andalusia. 
The  Alameda  commands  an  unrivalled  view  of 
the  mountains,  crowned  by  the  lofty  Cristobal. 

The  main  curiosity  and  the  lion  of  Ronda  is 
the  Chasm,  or  Tajo.  The  bridge  'duown 
across  was  built  in  1761,  by  Jos^  M.  Ald^uela, 
and  is  976  ft.  (Spanish)  above  the  waters  of  the 
river:  the  only  arch  it  consists  of  is  xio  ft. 
diameter  or  span,  and  is  supported  by  two 
pillars  17  ft.  deep.  The  view,  looking  down 
from  the  bridge,  and  that  also  looking  up  to 
this  grand  and  wild  cascade  of  liquid  sUvet 
from  the  lowest  miU.  are  not  to  be  equalled, 
and  we  do  not  even  attempt  to  describe  the 
effect,  for  it  baffles  pen  and  pencil.  The  other 
and  older  bridge  is  xao  ft.  high.  Visit,  besides, 
the  Dominican  Convent ;  a  Moorish  tower  in 
Calle  del  Puento  Viejo:  the  Casa  del  Rey 
Moro,  built  1042  by  AL  Motadhed ;  the  '  Mina 
de  Ronda,'  which  is  a  staircase  of  400  steps,  cut 
out  in  the  rock  by  order  of  Ali  Abu  Melee,  in 
1349,  who  employed  Christian  slaves.  The 
handsome  bull-ring  is  built  of  stone.  The  bull- 
fights here  are  certainly  the  best  in  Spain  for 
true  onUtur  loeaU,  costumes,  and  aficionados, 
as  the  Ronda  population  is  composed  of  hardy 
and  bold  mountMneers,  bandidos  retired  from 
business,  smugglers  (that  polite  name  for  the 
former  occupation  or  trade),  and  bull-fighting 
and  horse -dealing  are  their  passion  and 
favourite  occupation.  There  is  a  celebrated 
fair  held  every  year  (aoth  May),  when  the 
majesa,  bull-fighters,  the  small  swift  horses, 
the  ruddy-cheeked  pietty  women,  are  seen  in 
all  their  force,  bloom,  and  beauty.  It  is  a 
capital  time  and  place  for  acquiutions  of 
mantsis,  embroidered  gaiters  and  garters,  etc. 

Excursons,   not  very  interesting,    may  be 

-de  to  Cueva  del  Gato  (two  leagues  N.W.), 


wbidi  is  full  of  stalactScal  caverns,  and  to  dx 
ruixu  of  Ronda  la  VIeja.  Ronda  is  rtcon- 
mended  to  tourists  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  who  nay 
seek  a  cool  summer  residence,  and  xoMOf 
wealthy  Sevillanos  and  Malagudios  oome  here 
every  summer.  The  climate  is  eaoeedingjy 
salubrious  and  mild,  and  longevity  provexbisL 

Next  day  the  mid-day  halt  had  better  be  at 
Vento  del  Gego.  Leaving  Teba  on  the  rigfat, 
which  is  only  interesting  as  being  the  title  won 
by  the  Empress  Eng6iie,  who  is  CouatcM  of 
Teba  in  her  own  right,  Campillos  may  be 
reached  from  7  to  9  hrs.  after  leaving  RaidL 
Inns:  La  Corona,  Jesus  Nazareno,  etc  Two 
leagues  from  this  village  is  the  Salina,  or  SiJt 
Lake. 

Antoqverai.— Pop.  37,340.  Itm :  Posada  de 
la  Castafta.  The  Anticaria  of  the  Romans. 
is  placed  on  a  height,  and  was  a  strooc- 
hold  of  the  Roman  and  the  Moor.  Of  the 
ancient  town-— Antequera  la  Vieja— dbere  ait 
but  very  few  vestiges,  such  as  some  vague 
traces  of  a  theatre  and  a  palace,  reoioved  Id 
1585  and  embedded  in  the  walls  dose  to  the 
Arco  de  los  Gigantes.  There  is  little  to  see 
here.  Tourists  who  have  time  to  spare  may 
ascend  to  the  castle,  built  by  the  Romans  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  Moors,  boa. 
whom  the  dty  was  recovered  by  the  Regest 
Fernando,  hence  called  '  El  Infante  de  Ante- 
quera,' in  14x0.  Visit  here  some  Roman  re- 
mains at  the  entrance  ;  the  Baibicaa  aad 
Torre-macha  are  curious.  The  Col^iata  of 
Sta.  Maria  is  indifferent,  both  outside  and  io- 
sid&    Inns:  La  Carona,  Posada  de  la  Casta?! a 

Here  there  are  dils.  to  Gratiodk,  and  also  to 
Malaga  (9  leagues)  by  the  Boca  del  Asdo, 
Venta  de  Gahrea,  four  leagues:  Linares^  twr 
leagues ;  Matagatos,  one  league  ;  or  on  t; 
Loga,  eif^t  leagues ;  whence  by  rail  to  Malaga 
two  hrs. 

The '  Cueva  del  Mensal'  outside  the  town,  ai 
we  continue  our  way  to  Granada,  may  b« 
examined  by  antiquaxians.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
monuments  found  in  Spain  of  the  Celtic  period 
or  Druidical  times.  It  is  70  ft.  deep.  It  wasw 
so  to  say,  discovered  and  cleared  away  by  a 
Malaga  architect,  Sefior  Mi^ana,  in  X84S,  who 
has  written  a  description  of  it  (8vo ;  Malaga 


1847). 
Ai 


village,   with 


rckidffna    is    a    wretched 
nothing  to  visit,  and  Loga 
For  the  rest  <^  route  to  Granada,  see  the  route 
from  Malaga  to  Granada. 

From  Malaga  by  rail — (Line,  Ka- 
laga  to  Cordova),  as  far  as  BclbaiUla. 
Time,  2}  hrs.  Ch.  car.  by  rail 
to  Antequera^  Jhr. ;  between 
latter  and  Loja,   a  special 
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diL   aerrice  in  attendance.      Loja  to 
Granada^  by  rail,  2hrB. ;  dist,  54klL  See 
for AnteqaeiBy  Gibraltar  toGranada.  On 
learing  that  city  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Torcales  hills  are  left  on  our  right  The 
train  passes  close  to  an  immense  rock 
called,  romantically,  '  La  Pefla  de  los 
Enamondos '  —  LoYsr's    Rock.     Two 
loretB^  it  is  said,  a  Moorish  girl  and  a 
Spanikh  knight,  being  pnraued  by  the 
former's  lather's  attendants,    fled  for 
refoge  hither,  and   next   day   threw 
themadyes  from  the  rock,  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.    Arthidtma,  an  an- 
cient bat  nninteresting  town,  atonnel 
1000  metres  long;  the  Rio  Frio  river 
croflsed,  and  the  province  of  Granada 
is  entered. 

i^—Pop.  17,128.    Fonda  de  los 
Angeles— the  Roman  Laciyis,  and  Arab 
Laura,  onee  very  prosperous,   and  a 
&votirite  with  the  Moor,  is  a  sadly  de- 
cayed town.     It  is  placed  in  a  narrow 
vailey  formed  by  the  Periqaetes  hills  (a 
prolongation  of  the  Siena  de  Ronda) 
and  the  Hacho,  with  the  Genii  waters 
nmniog  through  it  and  below  the  city 
with  a  stnpendons  noise.     The  Manza- 
nil,  which  rises  dose  by,  forms  a  fine 
cascade  on  joining   the  Genii.    From 
the  Sertility  attending  on  the  abundance 
of  waters,  everything  grows   here  in 
abondsnoe.    The  mnlbeny  thrives  won- 
derfully, and  the  silk  produced  is  fine. 
Not  £u-  from  station  of  Tooon  lies  the 
historical  but  otherwise  unimportant 
^fASamiaFi.     This  town  was  built 
by  Queen  Isabella,  during  the  siege  of 
Gnnada,  in  1492,  to  shelter  her  army 
during  the  winter,  and  show  the  enemy 
how  very  firm  she  and  the  king  were  in 
thdr  purpose  to  capture  the  town,  the 
last  bulwark  d  the  Moor.     It  was  de- 
"igncd  after  the  general  outlines  and 
plan  of  Brhriesca  (a  wretched  small  town 
of  Castile,  not  fiir  from  Burgos),  and 
Serine,  Cordova,  and  other  large  cities 
contributed  with  their  funds   to  the 


building  of  it,  which  was  concluded  in 
eighty  days.  Sta.  F^  was  the  scene  of 
many  important  political  acta,  such  as 
signing  the  capitulation  of  Granada,  etc 
On  arriving  at  Granada  by  this  routes 
the  first  impression  will  be  almost  a 
disappointment.  The  Alhambra  is  seen 
rising  on  the  left 

Riding  from  Malaga,  hj  Alhama;  di»< 
^  tance,  x8  leagues ;  two  days,  sleep- 
^AA  iag  at  Alhama.  Hones  may  be 
^^jii^  readily  procured  at  Alameda;  fiues, 
Mi^mmm^/at.  a-day  per  horbe,  stabling  in- 
cluded, and  4ar.  to  guide,  and  about  xar.  ta 
aor.  to  second  guide  with  the  pack-horse  (if 
the  party  be  numerous).  Useful  guides  and 
travelling  servants  may  be  obtained. 

Itmtrary.  Leagues 

Malaga  to  Velet-Malaga .  .  i\ 

UVi9ueU a 

Venta  de  Juan  Alameda  .       .        .  z 

Zafarraya.        .        .        ,        .        .  a 

VenuCacb x} 

From  latter  to  Tint  Bafios  de  Alhama  i 

From  Baths  to  town  of  Alhama  \ 

Ventas  de  Huefana  ....  a 

La  Mala  (mineral  baths  and  salinas)  z 

Garia } 

AhniOa } 

Granada   .  .        .        .        .      | 

Two  dils.  leave  Malaga  daSy  for  Veles- 
Malaga,  and  perform  the  Jour* 
oey  in  3^  hn.  for  %sc.  Ladies 
and  not  over-strong  horsemen 
will  do  well  to  take  this  convey- 
ance thus  frr ;  arrive  there  early,  see  the  town, 
and  sleep ;  have  the  horses  waiting  and  fresh, 
widi  side-saddles,  or  ride-chairs,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Alhama,  where  sleep.  Next  day  ar- 
rive at  Gnnada.  The  journey  dius  will  be 
rendered  less  fistigning,  and  the  scenery  b  so 
beautiful  that  the  one  day  more  will  be  amply 
compensated.  The  inns  are  tolerably  good,  but 
tmvellerB  should  attend  to  the  provender. 

For  riding  alt  the  way  5  hrs.  are  necessary 
to  reach  Veles-Malaga,  where  breakfast  and 
bait  hoTKS.  Seven  hours  {Jive  to  well-girt 
horseman)  are  required  between  Velet-Malaga 
and  Alhama  (where  sleepX  An  hour  and  a 
half  may  be  given  to  see  the  baths  of  Alhama. 
Next  morning  leave  at  6  A.M.,  and  Granada 
may  be  reached  in  8  hxo.  Some  tourists  prefer 
to  sleep  at  Velei,  and  go  on  the  rnnaining 
fourteen  hoars  next  day. 

.yu.ed  by  Google 
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Vtlen^Malaga,^Inn:  Fonda  de  Aguilar. 
15,000  inhab.,  3  kil.  from  the  sea,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hQl  which  fimns  part  of  the  S.  range 
of  the  Sierra  Tejada.  The  Rio  Veles  is  crossed 
on  entering  it  The  best  inn  is  the  Posada  de 
los  Caballeros.  There  is  little  to  see,  except 
the  ruined  castle  with  its  solitary  small  tower. 
The  vegetation  around  Velez  is  most  luxuriant, 
owing  to  the  constant  moisture  and  African 
sun.  The  aloe,  palm,  sugar-cane,  prickly  pear, 
the  orange,  the  inne  and  oil,  indigo,  and  the 
celebrated  sweet  potato  (batata  deMalaga),  grow 
here  without  almost  any  cultivation.  The  air  is 
salubrious,  and  the  climate  'that  of  heaven,'  to 
use  an  Andalusian  hyperbole.  Velez  •Magala 
is  linked  in  Spanish  history  with  many  great 
events  in  Moorish  warfare  and  chivabrous 
legends.  The  town,  after  a  long  siege,  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  killed  a 
Moor  with  his  own  hand.  Lovers  of  legends 
and  romantic  history  should  read  Washington 
Irving's  'Conquest  of  Granada;'  historical 
fact*  may  be  gathered  item.  Bemal's  '  Cura  de 
los  Paludos,' '  Crdnica  de  los  Reyes  Catolicos,' 
Vedmai's  'Bosquejo  Apolog^tico,'  etc;  Ma- 
laga, z64a  His  '  Historia  y  Grandecas,'  Gra- 
nada, 1653,  and  Rengifo's  'Grandezas,'  a  MS. 
in  Marquis  de  la  Romana's  library,  may  be 
also  consulted. 


The  road  on  leaving  Velez  winds  up  along 
the  river,  and  through  verdant  valleys,  wild 
mountain  passes,  and  orange-groves.  To  the 
right  rise  the  mountains  of  Tejada,  the  arid 
slopes  and  heights  of  which  are  dotted  with 
villages.  Now  the  pass  called  Puerto  de 
Zafarraya  (Arabic^  the  field  of  the  shepherds) 
is  crossed.  The  snowy  Sierra  Nevada  soon 
after  breaks  upon  the  traveller,  shining  in  the 
distance  like  a  wall  of  silver.  The  road  be- 
comes dreary  and  monotonous ;  here  and  there 
the  eye  is  saddened  by  the  melandioly  sight  of 
heaps  of  stones,  with  the  small  rough  cross  well 
known  to  tourists  in  Spain,  as  records  of 
murders  committed  there.  'Aquf  mataron,' 
eto.,  and  often  raised  by  the  penitent  murderers 
themselves. 

Aihama.—'Vyali  up  at  the  Ctua  de  tot  Co- 
baUerot,  Alhama  in  Arabic  means  '  the  Baths,' 
whence  several  alhamaw  or  mineral  q»ings 
bearing  the  same  name  in  Spain,  such  as 
Alhama  de  Aragon,  etc.  Alhama  stands  most 
picturesquely  on  die  edge  of  a  rent  in  the 
mountain.  The  streets  rise  like  so  many 
terraces,  one  above  another,  and  behind,  as  a 
background,  rises  the  Sierra  de  Alhama,  in 
irfiich  the  T^ada  rises  8000  ft  above  the  sea. 
It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  coming  from 
Granada.     The   Marchan   winds  round   the 


hills,  and  the  rocks  rise  almost  perpend  imlariy  ; 
from  its  bed,  forming  the  sides  of  the  gorge; 

Alhama  was  one  of  the  most  important  stroqg- 
holds  of  the  Moor,  and  the  land-key  of  Gfanada. 
Its  importance  did  not  escape  either  the  Moor 
or  the  Christian,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  manjr  \ 
sieges  and  gallant  deeds  towards  die  dediac  d 
the  Mussulman's  rule  in  Spain,  and  ended  in  iti  j 
capture  by  the  heroic  Marauis  of  Cadix,  Feb-  j 
ruaryaS,  X483.  The  ballad, 'Ay  de  mi  Alhama  I'  j 
whidi  Lord  Byron  translsited,  laments  the  \m 
of  this  dty,  the  news  of  which,  sa3rs  the  balbd,  | 
the  King  of  Granada  would  not  believe  in,  and  { 

Las  cartas  echd  en  el  fuego, 
Vali 


so  strong  and  impregnable  did  he  consider  iL 
The  baths  may  be  visited,  00  riding  by  next 
moniing.  Observe  in  Alhama  (the  Romas 
Axtigis  Juliensis,)  the  aqueduct  wfaidi  cxo«e& 
the  plan  on  circular  arches,  and  of  Romaa, 
some  say  Moorish,  origin.  The  church  is  io- 
different  Around  it  are  bits  of  fine  archi- 
tecture of  many  varieties  in  the  fiicades  of 
grandees'  houses,  now  decaired  and  tenantlesL 
The  t^jo,  or  chasm,  of  this  miniature  Ronda  is 
very  picturesque,  and  worthy  of  a.  Tuner. 
Below,  the  Marchan  boils  and  rushes  amaogst 
wild  rocks  and  foliage,  mills  and  teidgcs  and 
Moorish-looking  houses  on  the  brisk  of  the 


T/u  Bat^.—ProhMy  known  to  the  Roraass, 
were  much  frequented  by  the  Moors,  whose 
&vourite  bath,  '  El  BaSo  Fuerte,'  is  weD  pre- 
served. rhebath,'delaReyna,'wtthadoiM, 
is  probably  *a  Roman  construction.  The  sal- 
phurous  spring  is  4a*  to  43*  cenL,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  b  beneficnl 
for  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism.  The  visiton 
who  in  former  times  annually  flocked  hither,  as 
is  said,  to  the  number  of  14,000^  have  now 
dwindled  to  700  or  80a  The  acoommodation 
is  toleraUy  good.  The  road  becomes  dreary 
and  uninteresting:,  and  the  miserable  Cadn. 
Venta  de  Huelma,  etc,  are  passed.  Anmnd 
La  Mali  are  several  important  salt-pits  (saliaas). 
The  hills  separating  it  from  the  Vega  of  Granada 
are  composed  of  gypsum,  strongly  impcegnated 
with  salt  From  the  brow  of  die  hill  here 
before  us  we  obtain  our  first  view  of  Graaaoa, 
and  the  verdant,  inexhaustibly  rich  vega  lies 
spread  before  us.  To  the  left  rise  hills  which, 
becoming  loftier,  break  into  the  cliffs  of  Al&car. 
The  sight  is  truly  Alpine.  Descending  the  hill. 
Gavia  la  Grande  is  reached,  and  a  hcs.'  ride 
across  the  vega  brings  the  tiaveDer  to  Granada, 
through  a  succession  of  com-^dds^  orehards. 
and  hemp  plantations,  etc. 

N.B.—Thcn  is  a  branch  road  from  Alhama 
to  Loja. 
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For  Bofote  from  Almaia,  see  Ah 

meria. 

Riding  from  Moiril  to  GrunaiUi,  59  IdL,  xa 

^f^   Spanish  leagues.    The  poitioii  of 

^'Sfr   road  as  far  as  Beznar  has  been  re- 

ItuuTttTy» 

Irf'agTWH. 
Motril  to  Veles  de  T»^«'<"1'^  .    a 

Ubol a 

Bemar  «    a 

Talara z 

Pteiid 

.    3 


The  jooHMy  may  be  perfoimcd  in  one  long 
day ;  if  not,  sleep  at  Beinar. 

The  load  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
sceaety.  DiL  from  Beinar  to  Granada  and  to 
Lanjarao ;  heriina,  4or. ;  inL,  jor. ;  to  Granada 
iaaboat4hr». 

M0trii.—zyfioo  tnhab.  Jim:  La  Dorotea. 
In  a  valley  dose  to  the  sea.  The  climato 
ot  diis  vaDey  is  truly  ddidouSy  and  is  con- 
sidered  as  the  moat  salubrious  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Granada.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
nefcr  fiJb  below  zi*  cent.,  and  in  summer  rises 
very  seldom  above  34*  to  as*  cent.  There  is 
nothing  to  see  at  Motril,  excepting  a  few  ves- 
tiges of  walls  and  an  indifferent  church.  Close 
to  the  dty  is  a  small  bay,  EI  Puerto  de  Motril, 
bat  really  called  Calahonda.  A  small  village 
so  called  is  boilt  around  it,  and  inhabited  by 
poor  fishermen  and  sailors.  The  plains  around 
Motril  abound  with  oil,  vines,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  Indian  coni,  etc  There  is  a  bridle  road 
to  Mabga  by  AlmuBecar  and  Veles-Malaga 
(distance,  about  64  m.). 

Velem  de  Benadtdia, — 3100  inhab.,  close  to 
GuadaUea,  a  Moorish  town  (AiaUo^,  'the  Land 
of  die  Childcraof  Andalla*).  It  is  also  called 
VdeaOa  The  castle  is  most  effective.  Qose 
by  is  a  mill,  with  some  eolossal  olive  trees 
pUnted  by  the  Moors.     The  scene  is  most 


'  is  a  wretched  hamlet  composed  of 
J  houses;  the  posada  is  taid  to  be 
tekxable.  Here  it  is  optional  to  take  the  road, 
either  by  Dnrcal  and  F^ul  or  by  the  Finos  del 
Rey.  The  latter  is  a  prettier  road,  but  longer 
by4leagttes. 

^OradSw.— Oose  to  this  otherwise  nn- 
iateresdng  hamlet,  is  one  of  the  low  hills  which 
farm  die  boundary  on  this  side  of  the  Vega  de 
Gnmadn,  and  is  celebrated  alike  in  history  and 
romaaoe  bj  die  melancholy  name  of '  El  ultimo 
*»|Mro  dd  Moro'  (the  laat  sigh  of  the  Moor). 
U  was  here  that  Boabdil  halted  after  leaving 


(<rBnada.'in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  kings, 
and  was  seen  weeping  as  he  took  a  fiurewell 
gbmoe.  His  mother,  then  the  haughty  Aae- 
rhah,  rebuking  him,  said,  'Weep  not  as  a 
woman  for  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  which  you 
knew  not  how  to  defend  like  a  man.'  'Allah, 
achbar  T  replied  the  fugitive  monarch,  'God  is 
great,  but  what  misfortunes  were  ever  to  be 
compared  to  minef  He  was  really  most 
appropriately  sumamed  'EI  Zogoibi,'  the  ill- 
starred,  for  the  lord  of  the  goUen  Alhambta 
sow  his  chiUren  at  Fes  begging  at  the  doors  «f 
mosques! 

6.  From  Miirci8»  by  Guadiz,  Basa, 
and  Lorca,  47  leagues,  8  days.  Small 
dil.  as  far  as  Baza  only,  then  riding. 
(Seeifiima.) 

7.  From  Gwdiowjk, — ^By  rail  see  fnm 
Madrid, 

From  Cordova  by  road.— A  very  interesting 
^  riding-tour  may  be  made  from  Cor- 
^&^  dova  to  Granada.  The  route  passes 
IM^  across  wild  romantic  districts,  m^- 
JkBhtta  nificent  mountain  scenery,  qutto 
Alpine  in  character ;  the  climate  delicious,  and 
the  soil  trrming  with  fruit,  wine,  com,  and  the 
oliTe.  The  posadas  are  bad,  and  one  must 
rough  it  No  important  towns  or  historical 
sites  of  importance  are  passed ;  but  there  are 
treasures  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and 
lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  journey  can  be 
performed  in  two  days,  if  in  summer ;  but  du^ 
ing  the  winter  three  are  necessary.  Sleep  at 
Baena,  and,  if  in  winter,  at  AlcaU  la  Real,  aa^ 
leagues. 

J^.B.^Vrom  Baena  there  is  a  short  cut  to 
Antequera,  za  leagues.  (See  description  given 
below,  and  Makim  from  Cordova), 

JHmorary. 


Cordova  to  Sta.  Qrncita  ' 
CastrodelRio. 


(zo  hrs.'  ride— 4ong,  from  the 
many  hills). 
LaRApita        ....    4 
Akal&kReal,       . 
Venta  de  Palancares 
Ventas  de  Puerto  Lope 
PinosPuente    . 


From  Cordova  to  Castro  del  Rio  the  route  is 
monotonous,  but  the  cornfields  will  interest  the 
English  farmer ;  not  for  their  mode  of  cultiva* 
tion,  but  for  the  produce,  which  m  quality  and 
quantity  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
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The  only  river,  which  often  meets  the  tourist, 
is  the  poor  Guadahox.  Castro  is  the  Castra 
Postumia  of  Caesar's  'Commentaries.'  In  the 
Town  Hall  is  to  be  aeen  a  jasper  sUb  of  the 
fonner  Temple  of  Augustus. 

Baetta, — zx,ooo  inhab.  A  wretched  posada. 
The  castle  on  the  height  was  the  property  of  Gon- 
xala  de  Cordova,  'el  gran  capitan,'  as  the  Duke 
was  'el  gran  lor.'  It  is  situated  in  the  old  town 
above.  There  are  some  funereal  urns  found  in 
Z833,  in  a  sepulchre  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Pompeya  family.  In  the  castle,  which,  with 
the  palacic^  belongs  to  the  Altamira  fiunily, 
Pedro  el  Cruel,  having  invited  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada  to  a  series  of  fStes,  traitorously 
murdered  him  with  all  his  followers.  Muley- 
Bahadaei,  another  King  of  Granada,  was  con- 
fined here  in  1483.  In  the  vicinity  grows  a  very 
pretty  yellow  orchis.  The  Marbella  produces 
a  tench  called  arriguela. 

Alcald  la  Real. — Seven  hn.  hard  riding 
are  necessary  to  reach  Alcali  firom  Baena, 
though  the  distance  is  short.  Inns  all  bad  ;  the 
best  is  San  Anitm^  on  the  Alameda.  This 
Al-Kalat  (the  castle)  was  a  strongly  fortified 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  was  taken 
in  z^4o  by  Alfonso  XL,  whence  called  La  Real 
La  Mota.  el  Farol,  or  beacon -tower,  was 
erected  by  the  Conde  de  TendUla  to  guide  the 
Christian  prisoners  who  might  escape  from  the 
Moors.  A  mountain  defile  to  the  left  leads  to 
Jaen.  Close  to  lUora,  which  is  left  to  the 
right,  on  a  hill,  the  Siena  Nevada  is  first  seen, 
and  the  Vega  de  Granada  appears  alter  passing 
the  Venta  del  Puerto.  It  was  on  the  bridge  of 
Pinos  that  Columbus,  having  been  discouraged 
in  his  offers  of  a  new  world,  was  proceeding  to 
England,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  messenger 
sent  by  IsabeU,  who  entreated  him  to  come 
back,  adding  that  she  would  favour  his  scheme. 
To  the  right  lies  Soto  de  Roma,  the  estate 
granted  by  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  the  left  Sierra  Elvira. 

Branch  road  from  Batna  U  Granada 
by  A  mteqiura,  la  leagues,  one  day's  ride. 

Itinerary.  Leagues. 

Cabra 3 

Lucena a 

Benameji 3 

Antequera        ....    4 


Cabra,  9000  inhab.,  is  the  ^gabrum, 
Greek  Aizagros— from  cabra  mont&  a  wild 
goat  or  chamois.  Itssiena  is  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  valuable  medicinal  plants, 
and  some  that  will  be  new  to  the  botanist ;  also 
for  its  marblea»  jasper,  and  alabaster.    The 


Sima  fcavem)  into  which  the  '  Don  Quiaodc ' 
hero,  CabalUro  elel  Baegne,  leapt,  is  dose  by 
It  is  about  140  yards  long  and  was  «'*-»«i"'"*H  ia 
X84Z,  when  nothiAg  was  found  but  frogs.  1 
sights.— ThA  Plasa  de  Armas  is  worthy  of  a 
visit  The  tower  of  Homenage  was  built  m 
the  X4th  century.  In  the  Church  de  las  Ascen- 
sion (formerly  a  mosque)  are  some  curioo 
pasos.  Ask  for  the  Vixgen  de  la  Soledad,  by 
Juan  de  Mena,  and  a  Saviour  in  silver.  The 
extinct  crater  of  Los  Hoyones  and  die  Cueva 
de  Jarcas  will  interest  geologists.  The  finnt 
grown  in  the  neighbouring  orchards  is  dei- 
dous,  and  the  wine  firom  the  Pago  de  Rio  Frio 
is  excellent 

L$$eeMa. — 17,000  inhab.  This,  die  Rooaa 
Egitera,  was  granted  with  the  fonmer  dty  by 
Alfonso  XL  to  his  '  arnica.'  The  o^'w^l  dnrch 
of  San  Mateo  (1498),  the  house  of  the  Medina- 
cdis,  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  sturounded 
by  fields  and  orchards  teeoung  with  fnat  (taste 
the  apricots),  com,  etc.,  and  shdtered  from  tte 
N.  wind  by  the  beautiful  Siena  of  Anoeh 
Not  far  is  Benameji,  with  a  fine  bridge  buiU 
1556  by  the  Mariacal  Dt«go  de  Bemin  Oense. 
The  rest  of  the  route  is  moat  uninteresting. 

N.B.—Thxx^  are  galeraa,  and  diL  Uide 
better,  from  Seville  to  Lucena,  Befuuneji,  aid 
Antequera,  which  leave  on  diae  imJigruA  at  s 
A.M.    OflSces,  PUza  dd  Duque. 

From  Seville  to  Gfraiuuia. — ^The  most 
direct  and  shortest  is  by  CordoTay  Bay- 
16n,  and  Jaen  ;  another  one  is  by  Cadiz, 
steamer  to.  Almeria,  and  thence  by  small 
diL  (see  Almeria)  to  Cadiz,  and  steamer 
to  Malaga.  The  last  is  by  four  days* 
ride  and  carriage  combined,  across  wild 
sceneiy,  bad  roads,  and  the  backward 
small  towns.  Of  Osona,  Gando],  La 
Boda  are  the  chief  towns. 

Itinerary.  Leagues. 

Se^  to  Alcali  de  (Svadaira  .  a 

Mairena a 

Marchena 5 

Osuna 5 

Pedrera 3 

LaRoda a 

Mollina a 

Antequera        ....  a 

Ventas  de  Archidona  .  a 

Loja 3 

Lachar     .....  4 

SanU  Fd • 

Gnmada  .       .  .       •  « 

36 
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The  roadB  are  bad,  especially  in  winter, 
when  diL  go  to  Ec^a,  whence  by  the 
Herrera,  dtuated  4  leagues  from  Koda 
and  MoUina.  A  new  carretera  will  be 
aoon  opened,  which  leayes  the  old  one 
at  AlcaU  de  Gaadaira»  and  will  join  the 
one  from  Granada  to  Malaga  at  4  kiL 
from  Loja.  The  diL,  or  rather  galera, 
takes  six  days  to  perform  the  journey ; 
but  sleep  the  first  night  at  Osuna,  and 
the  second  at  Antequera,  that  is  two 
long  days*  ride,  and  take  diL  from 
Antequera  or  from  Loja — ^the  larger 
ones  that  run  between  Malaga  and 
Granada. 


DacH^tun  of  Routt.  —  Leave  Seville  hy 
Pnena  de  Gannoaa.      Follov  the  aqueduct, 
AkmUdi  Cuadaira^  also  called  de  lot  Pana- 
deroi,  because  all  Seville  provides  itself  with 
the  bread  made  here;  7000  inhab.,  on  rig;ht 
bank  of  the  Gnadaira.    It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Alaahade  Moon.    The  towexs  of  its  castle  are 
a  voy  iiitrirsiing  specimen  of  Moorish  military 
Architectuie.     It  was  the  land-key  of  Seville, 
and  soirendered  to  St  Ferdinand  on  Sept.  ax, 
-146,  when  its  Moorish  garrison,  composed  of  the 
Kiag  of  Jean's   troops,   traitorously   turned 
^amst  didr  own  race  within  the  dty.    There 
'A  iittle  to  sec,  beyond  the  church  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  by  Pacheco, 
Vdasqoex's  &ther-in-law ;  that  of  Santiago  pos- 
•oses  a  fiao  Pnigatorio  painted  by  the  same, 
«Bd  the  convent  of  Sta.  Qara  contains  a  good 
ntabto  and  six  small  bassi-relievi  by  Montanes. 
Akali  de  Guadaira  (in  Arab,  the  castle  of  the 
nver  Aiia),  supplies  Seville  with  bread,  most 
<3diaoai,  wholesome,  and  well-baked,  and  with 
*atcr,  fcr  which  the  hill  has  been  perforated 
vith  tunnds  some  9  leagues  long.    The  works 
are  Roman  and  Moorish ;  the  aqueduct  called 
CaBos  de  Carmona  is  carried  on  400  arches. 
The  viUey  of  the  Guadaira  is  pleasant,  the 
Canute  soft  and  delicious,  and  so  salubrious  that 
conralesceats  are  often  sent  thither /0ns  tomar 
^airu.    A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  AlcaU  is 
(^•sadiil,  with  its  picturesque  Moorish  castle, 
uui  palms  and  orange  groves.     We  pass 
^Mima,  when  Ht^/eria  takes  place  every 
fear  on  April  asth,  36th,  and  a7th,  when  it  is 
t^  K&desvous  of  Chalanes  (horse-dealers), 


gitanos,  and  nuvjos ;  the  Carmona  road  b  left 
on  the  left,  and  Marchena  is  reached. 

Marchena  was  the  seat  of  the  powerfiil  house 
of  Aroos  (better  known  co  the  Spanish  reader 
as  Ponce  de  Leon).  There  are  still  a  few  ouboa 
and  turrets,  only  remains  of  the  former  formid- 
able fortifications  of  the  Moors.  The  palacio 
of  the  Dukes  of  Aroos  is  sadly  neglected.  Ob- 
serve its  fine  &(ade  of  the  zsth  century,  with 
its  richly  ornamented  square  portal,  and  its 
escutcheon  with  the  two  Herculeses  and  lion. 
There  are  some  rooms  with  fine  artesonado 
ceilings,  a  shady  garden  with  fountains  and 
ponds,  etc  The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria,  which 
is  opposite,  is  (Gothic ;  it  has  three  naves :  the 
interior  indifferent,  and  the  boveda  ill  painted. 
The  principal  &9ade  and  lateral  one  on  the  left 
of  San  Juan  looks  most  Oriental  with  its  asu- 
kjoa,  alminares,  etc.  The  mterior  is  divided 
into  five  naves ;  the  high  altar  dates  of  decline 
of  Gothic,  but  is  most  effective ;  the  pictures 
are  of  no  merit  There  is  a  fine  custodia  (1586) 
by  Francisco  Alfaro.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  curioiuk 

^JMM.— 17,000  mhab.  Inns:  Del  Caballo 
Blanco  and  Del  Rosario.  The  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  noble  houses  in  Europe,  la  caaa  de 
Giron,  of  which  the  Duke  of  OvA  is  the  head. 
This,  the  Roman  Gemina  Urbanorum,  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  in  1340,  and  given  by 
Philip  II.  to  Don  Pedro  Tellez  Giron,  and  it 
became  the  appanage  of  his  family.  The  Col- 
legiate Church  was  built  in  r534,  by  a  Giron, 
who  also  founded  {r549)  the  University.  The 
former  channing  terra  cotta  relievos  on  its  W. 
la^e  were  destroyed  by  Soult's  soldiers,  great 
iconoclasts  m  their  way.  In  the  retablo  are 
four  pictures  of  Ribera.  See  the  patio  del  Se- 
pulcTO,  berittguete-like,  and  a  very  fine  Christ 
of  Morales,  retouched,  in  the  sacristy.  The 
Pantheon  or  burial-house  of  the  Girones,  some- 
what neglected.  Flower  amateurs  will  do  well 
to  look  at  the  splendid  carnation  pinks  here, 
called  claveU*. 

Roda.'^K  decent  posada.  The  country  be- 
tween Pedrera  and  Venta  de  Archidona  was 
the  scene  of  Jos^  Maria's  fetes. 

Travellers  are  advised  to  go  by  Archidona 
to  avoid  bad  roads.  The  track  from  Ante- 
quera to  Edja,  \^  leagues,  runs  through  Edja, 
and  is  not  advisable.  The  Venta  de  Archidona, 
Cortijo  de  Cerezal,  and  Venta  de  Cobalea  were 
Jostf  Maria's  favourite  haunts,  and  are  fer* 
famed  in  bandido  annals.  Perfect  aecority 
however,  exists. 


iV. A— Railway  opened  from  Seville  to  AlcaU  and  Cfi-"**?!! 
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ARMS  OP  GKANADA. 

City  Anns,  a  Pomegranate,  '  Granada'  in  Spanish,  stalked  and  proper. 

3445  ft.  above  the  sea.    Latitude.— n'*  sa'  N.  Lat  3<»  46'  W.  long.,  GreenwicL 
Po^atioit. — 75,000  inhabitants. 


Hotels. — 1.  Dt  la  Alamiday  very 
well  situated,  close  to  the  Alameda  and 
Carrera  de  Genii ;  good  accommoda- 
tion, fair  cuisine,  attendance  indifferent, 
good  exposure  for  winter ;  small  and 
large  apartments;  bedroom  on  the  patio, 
25r.,  all  include  ;  sitting-room  ditto, 
85r. ;  bedroom  on  the  street,  85r.; 
sitting-room,  40r.  Fire-places  in  most 
rooms ;  clean  beds  and  comfortable 
rooms.  It  has  the  inconvenience  of  a 
very  noisy  coffee-room  in  the  interior 
of  the  house.  Table  dTidte  at  6  p.m., 
12r.  a  head  ;  good  pale  ale,  porter,  soda- 
water,  etc.     French  spoken. 

2.  De  la  VicUma^  in  a  square  close 
to  Carrera  de  Genii;  good  rooms  and  a 
very  laige  saloon  ;  good  exposure  for 
summer,  cold  in  winter,  central  situa- 
tion. Charges  same  as  in  the  previous. 
Table  dTidte  at  5  p.m.  for  12r.;  marble 
baths,  5r.,  linen  included.  A  quiet 
hotel,  cuisine  and  attendance  good. 

8.  HoUldeloaSieUSueloa.  A  small 
hotel  in  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra, 
in  an  avenue,  pleasant  in  summer,  and 
comfortable  in  winter. 

4.  Fonda  de  Washington  Irving^  op- 


posite No.  8 ;  both  within  half-hour  s 
drive  from  station. 

Lodgings  ;  Houses  to  hire. — We  do 
not  recommend  tourists  to  stop  at  any 
casas  de  pupilos  (the  best,  however,  is 
that  opposite  the  Hotel  de  la  Victoru, 
14r.  to  20r.,  everything  included),  for 
all  is  discomfort  and  filth.  There  are 
several  fine  large  houses  to  let  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  ;  but  we  ad?i9e 
our  readers  most  strongly,  if  they  should 
intend  making  any  sojourn,  to  take  « 
villa  near  the  Alhambra.  Villas  here 
are  called  cdrmenes  {carmen^  singular), 
from  Ardrwi,  Arabic^  a  vineyard.  The 
cicerones  usually  know  of  those  unoc- 
cupied, although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  hotels.  They  are  often  let  unfu^ 
nished,  but  hiring  furniture  is  cheap 
and  easy  ;  besides,  little  is  required  in 
such  a  climate  as  this.  We  can  recom* 
mend  a  c&rmen  called  de  Camara  or  d< 
San  Antonio,  close  to  the  Toraes  Ber 
mejas,  where  several  English  families 
have  lived.  The  house  is  small  bal 
comfortable;  there  are  portions  oms< 
mented  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra^ 
It  was  here  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  rp 
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fidfid  for  a  long  time ;  she  mentions  it 
m  her  'Castile  and  Andalnda,'  and 
says:  'A  more  charming  place  than 
this  for  a  sommer  residence  it  would 
)»  difficult  to  select ;  and  its  yidnity 
»to  the  Alhambra  enabled  as  to  enjoy 
the  latter  without  the  fatigue  of  as- 
cending to  it  from  the  town.'  The 
usual  tenns  are  500r.  (about  £5)  a-month 
famished. 

Cc/6  SuizOf  at  the  Alameda  Hotel. 
BanJoen. — Srs.  Bodriguez  y  Acosta, 
correspondents  of  London  and  West- 
minster Bank. 

Load  Guides  (inUrpretes)  will  be 
heard  of  at  the  hotels.  Chaige  about 
1  doro  per  day,  or  half  duro  for  part  of 

Carriages  stand  at  the  Carrera, 
and  Plaza  del  C4nnen — tarif,  the 
course,  6r.  ;  to  any  part  of  town,  12r. 
except  to  Alhambra  and  Generalife,  to 
which  lOr.  extra  ;  to  Albaicia  or  Monte 
Santo  20r.  ex. 

Riding  Hones  at  Feinando's,  behind 
Posada  del  Sol,  Calle  de  TAlhondiga ; 
20r.  per  day. 

Curiosity  Shops. — Pepa's  and  Mar- 
selan's  are  the  best.  Moorish  scarfs  and 
cloaks  at  Bibot's,  4  Calle  de  Zacatin. 
Models  of  Alhambra,  views,  etc.,  at 
Tomas  P»ez's,  Cuesta  de  Gomeles. 

Post-Oflloe. — Piaza  de  San  Agustin ; 
entrance  by  a  small  door  in  the  oomer 
to  the  left  of  the  building. 

Tdegraph. — Calle  de  la  Dnquesa,  No. 
H  second  floor. 

Emfiitk  Vice-Consul  and  U.S.  Cm- 
mZ  resident  here. 

Qeneral  Deaoription.  —  Granada, 
like  Toledo^  Burgos,  Oyiedo,  and  most 
Spanish  towns,  is  now  but  a  dull,  un- 
social, depopulated  and  inert  prorin- 
dal  capilaL  There  is  about  it,  not- 
withstanding its  sun  and  sky,  an  air  of 
stillness  and  decay,  a  mournful  sOence, 
so  peculiarly  noticeable  that  the  mind 
is  filled  with  sad  reveries,  and  almost 
led  to  sigh  forth  regret  for  the  departed 


€k>th  or  Moor,  who  left  no  heirs  of 
their  greatness  behind  them.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  Spain  is  now  but  a  vast 
cemetery,  wherein  the '  diqecta  membra' 
of  the  dead  past  lie  buried  in  cities 
which  are  like  so  many  tombs.  Gra- 
nada is  thus  truly  a  living  ruin,  but  as 
the  widowed  capital  of  the  Moor  full 
of  interest  It  carries  us  back  from  the 
present  to  the  age  of  Ibn-1-Ahmar  and 
of  Yusuf^  to  the  voluptuous  magnifi- 
oence  of  their  eastern  palaces. 

This  city  stands  on  four  hiUs,  which 
are  divided  somewhat  like  a  pome- 
granate^ and  rises  to  the  height  of 
2245  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain  (vega),  and  intersected 
by  the  rivers  Darro  (called  by  the  Moors 
Hadai6h),  the  Boman  Qalom,  and  the 
Oenil  or  Singilis  of  the  ancients.  The 
town  extends  in  an  amphitheatre  from 
the  river,  clothing  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  hills,  which  are  crowned  by  the 
Alhambra.  The  plain,  dotted  now  and 
then  with  sparkling  whitewashed  villas 
like  so  many  sails,  stretches  to  the  base 
of  the  distant  mountains,  composed  of 
the  majestic  Sierra  Nevada  (the  Xolair 
of  the  Arabs),  which,  with  towering 
snowy  heights  and  Alpine  peaks,  con- 
trast beautifully  with  the  deep  blue  sky 
above  and  the  rich  green  meadows  be* 
neath.  To  use  the  metaphoric  expres- 
sion of  the  Granadine  Arab  poets,  tiiese 
mountains  may  be  compared  to  a  mass 
of  sparkling  mother-of-pearl,  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  N.  portion  of  the  city,  which  was 
built  after  the  conquest,  is  called  Barrio 
de  San  L&zaro;  the  principal  street, 
Calle  Beal,  leads  to  the  Cartiga.  Here 
were  erected  dwellings  for  the  Moors, 
and  barracks  for  troops  to  watch  their 
movements.  The  Albaidn,  so  called 
from  the  fugitives  from  Baeza  (when 
their  city  was  taken  by  St  Ferdinand, 
1227),  is  situated  on  a  hill  close  to  the 
former  barrio.    It  once  coutasi^^^ut 
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10, 000  inhabitants,  and  beautiful  honaes 
and  gardens.  In  the  centre  was  a  mag- 
nificent mosque,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  Yestiges  in  the  courtyard  close  to 
the  Church  of  San  Salvador.  The 
Moors  carried  a  stream  from  the  Al- 
facar  to  the  yery  heights  of  this  lull, 
and  provided  the  houses  with  fountains 
and  a  supply  of  water  for  the  vines  and 
gardens  on  the  terraced  slopes.  It  is 
now  a  ruinous  locality,  inhabited  by 
the  poor.  Another  and  very  early  por- 
tion constitutes  the  Aleaeaba,  a  line  of 
fortresses  formerly,  called  Eddima,  or 
the  New ;  the  castle  of  Hysn-AI-Broman 
stood  here,  and  there  are  some  remains 
of  the  sncient  walls  at  the  Puerta 
Monaita.  Ascend  the  height  of  San 
Christoval  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
walls  and  eubos  that  ertend  from  the 
Puerta  Monaita  to  the  Plaza  Larga. 
The  district  of  Antequenula  hangs  over 
the  Genii,  and  was  so  called  because 
assigned  to  the  Moors  who  fled  from 
Antequera  in  1410.  The  Churra,  or 
Mauror  (Arabic^  district  of  the  water- 
carriers),  was  also  close  by  it,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  crowned  with  the 
Alhambra.  The  new  portion  of  the 
city  lies  at  the  base  of  the  different 
hills.  There  is  little  or  nothing  Euro- 
pean about  the  old  town,  and  the 
Eastern,  Moro-Andelusian  aspect  of  its 
houses  guaxded  with  rejas,  the  many- 
coloured  awnings  stretched  in  summer 
over  the  balconies,  the  patios  with 
fountains  and  orange-trees  are  very 
characteristic.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
gaudily  painted  outside,  the  effect  of 
which  is  not  generally  displeasing  ;  the 
streets  are  rather  lanes,  are  purposely 
narrow  and  windings  to  keep  out  the 
arrowy  sunbeams  of  June  and  July. 
The  new  portion  has  been  awkwardly 
built  with  wide  streets  and  birdcage- 
like  houses,  with  an  infinity  of  windows. 
The  principal  streets  are,  Zacatin,  Car- 
^Ta  del  Daro,  and  Calle  Real.  The 
airo  flows  under  the  Plaza  Kueva,  m- 


tersects  the  town,  and  joins  the  Genii 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Garrera  and 
Acera  de  GeniL 

The  climate  is  wholesome,  the  water 
delicious  and  slightly  aperient,  the 
markets  well  provided,  especially  with 
vegetables  and  exquisitefruit,  and  lirisg 
is  very  cheap. 

The  name  may  have  been  originillj 
applied  by  the  Wisigoths,  whoprobablj 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  primitive  for- 
tress. Cazidini,  voL  ii. ;  MaccaH,  vol  1, 
both  cited  in  Dozy 's  *  Recherches,*  »y- 
Gamftthameans  rommana  (pom^raiutc 
in  Arabic)  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  Of 
the  Wisigothic  period,  the  only  im- 
portant remains  are  the  consecratiaD- 
slabs  of  some  churches  built  by  the 
Wisigoth,  Gidula,  between  the  yens 
694  and  607.  They  were  found  on  the 
site  now  occupied  hj  the  Church  of  StL 
Maria  de  la  Alhambra,  and  have  bm 
placed  on  its  southern  facade.  The 
churches  mentioned  on  the  slabs  were 
situated  in  a  portion  of  the  city,  pro- 
bably the  earliest,  called  Nativola. 

Sights.— 1.  The  Alhambra,  G€n^ 
ralife,  and  Moorish  remains.  2.  Oathe- 
dral  and  Capilla  de  los  Reye&  8.  Ov- 
tiga,  churches,  hospitals,  public  vA 
private  edifices.  4.  Zacatin,  Alcaiceria, 
squares,  gates,  etc 

OcUhedral.^S  a.m.  to  12  p.K.,  and 
2  P.M.  to  4  P.M.  To  be  shown  it  apply 
to  the  sacristan ;  hours,  2  p.x.  to  4  p.ic. 
High  mass,  with  oigan  and  chantingi 
on  Sundays,  at  10  ▲.!<. 

CkipilladeloaJUyes.^9jLU,tollJL3L 
and  after  4  p.il  Apply  to  the  sexton 
at  the  special  sacristy  of  this  church. 

Oartt^'ck — Closes  late  in  the  day. 
Apply  to  one  of  the  sextons. 

Oeneralife,— Open  all  day.  Apply 
to  the  gardener. 


o/the 
Alhambra, 


The  Alhambra. — ^OpenfromlOi-V> 
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to  12  P. K.,  and  2  p.m.  to  4  p. iL  A  fee 
nySfr.)  to  the  conciei^  is  usually 
^ren  for  the  first  yisit,  but  need  not 
be  repeated. 

Situation. — ^The  Alhambra  is  situated 
to  the  extreme  N.  of  the  town,  and  be- 
tween the  DaiTO  and  Genii,  which  it 
dividesy  rises  a  long  single  ridge,  called 
£1  Cerro  del  Sol,  and  also  de  Sta.  £lina. 
At  a  point  called  La  Silla  del  Moro, 
which  is  close  to  Genendife,  the  Cerro 
slopes  downwards,  and  after  being  deft 
in  twain  by  a  wooded  ravine,  is  inter- 
sected by  a  long  avenue  of  elm-trees. 
It  then  spreads  ont  into  two  tablelands 
or  extenore  terraces,  bordered  by  pre- 
cipitous nvines.    On  the  western  ter- 
race stands   the  Alhambra,  its   base 
washed  by  the  Darro.      The  Torres 
Bermgas  rise  on  the  extreme  point  of 
the  eastern  esplanade,  occupied,  further- 
more, by  the  Campo  de  los  Martires, 
the  deciiyities  of  which,    being   less 
Tioknt  than  those  of  the  one  opposite, 
fall  gently  towards  the  town,  a  part  of 
whidi  they  become.    These  two  terraces 
were  f<Hinerly  girt  by  walls  and  towers, 
and  connected  with    each  other  by 
winding,  and,  maybe,  walled-in  lanes. 
Within  this  fortified  circuit  stood  the 
palaces  and  villas  of  the  Ealifis  of  Gra- 
nada, as  well  as  the  principal  fortresses ; 
and  BO  numerous  were  the  buildings 
elostering  on  these  heights  that  it  was 
etUed  a  city — Medinkh  alhdmra.    The 
ttagnifioent  palace  of  the  Alijares,  cele- 
brated for  its  gardens,  was  situated  not 
lar  &om  Generalife,  and  close  to  a  sum- 
mer villa,  Daralharoca  (Arabic^  the 
Biidp's  Mansion).     Besides  those  and 
the  Dar-Al-Wad,   or   Palace   on   the 
Biver,  Chftteau  d'£au,  where  there  was 
n  aviary —on  which  account  it  is  called 
by  Marmol  *  Cksa  de  las  GaUinas ' — there 
were  many  other  villas  belonging  to  the 
■iltans  and  their   court,  all  situated 
without   the  fortifications ;  but  the 
Hidhira^  or  Court  of  the  Ealifs,  within 


the  walls  and  on  the  western  plateau, 
constituted  the  Alhambra  proper,  or 
what  is  still  often  called  *La  Casa 
Real' 

Historical  Noiice, — The  name  Alham- 
bra is  a  very  early  one,  anterior  to  the 
palace  that  we  &miliarly  call  so.  As 
early  as  ▲.d.  864-5  it  is  mentioned  in 
Ibn-r  Alabbor's  biography  of  Suwar 
Ibn  Hamdim  (who  commanded  the 
Arabs  against  the  besieging  forces  of 
Mulades  and  Mostlffabes).  In  some 
verses  copied  by  the  same,  which  were 
composed  by  Said  £bn  Chudi,  and  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Suwar,  he  praises  the 
latter  for  having  erected  the  Eed  Castle^ 
Eal'at  Al-hamri ;  and  during  the  siege 
already  mentioned,  the  besiegers  one 
day  shot  over  the  walls  an  arrow,  to 
which  was  tied  a  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  were  written  by 
Abderrhaman  Ibn  Ahmed  of  Abla : — 

Deserted  and  roofless  are  the  houses  (of  our 
enemies),  swept  by  the  whirlwinds  of  dust  that 
the  tempestuous  winds  raise  up. 

Let  them  within  the  red  castU  hold  their 
mischievous  councils ;  the  dangers  of  war  and 
woe  surround  them  on  every  side. 

The  sons  of  those  that  our  lances  transfixed  on 
their  tottering  walls  will  also  disappear,  etc.* 

The  author  asserts  that  he  was  told 
this  fact  by  one  Obada,  who  in  his 
turn  had  obtained  the  intelligence  from 
an  eye-witness.  This  Eal'at  Alhamrd 
may  be  no  other  than  the  Torres  Ber- 
mejas  (Red  Towers),  which  were  pro- 
bably so  called  when  they  were  used 
by  the  Jews  as  a  fortress,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
ferruginous  tapia-work.  In  a.d.  1019- 
20,  Habus  Ibn  Makesen  erected  a  Eas- 
s&bah,  or  fortified  enclosure — ^which  this 
Arab  word  signifies — ^which  stood  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  town,  over  the  Puerta 
de  Elvira,  and  was  called  Ekdimah,  or 
the  'old'  to  distinguish  it  from  the 


*  Ibn  Hayy4n  'History  of  Mohammedan 
Spain/  Bodleian  Library,  Hunt  No.  4^ 
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JedidlLh,  or  *  new  *  one,  built  by  Bkdis, 
his  successor  (1037-8  A.D.),  and  which 
extended  from  the  former  to  the  Dairo. 
The  Alcazaba,  properly  so  called,  formed 
part  of  the  Kassab^h  erected  by  B^bdis 
Ibn  Habus,  within  which  this  king, 
having  remoyed  his  court  from  Elvira 
to  Granada,  usually  resided  with  his 
wazirs  and  officers,  and  it  subsequently 
continued  to  be  the  place  of  residence 
appointed  to  the  governors  of  Granada. 
This  KassabUi  received  in  addition  to 
its  appellation  of  Al-hamrd,  the  name 
of  the  Kal'at  (now  Torres  Berm^as 
Fortress)  which  could  be  as  justly 
applied  to  all  the  buildings  within  this 
Medinkh,  as  the  colour  of  the  earth  on 
and  with  which  they  were  built,  was 
eventually  the  same,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  founder  of  the  Masrite  dynasty, 
Ibn-1-Ahmar,  enlarged  considerably  the 
former  palace  erected  by  Bkdis,  within 
the  Eassab^,  and  built  a  new  portion, 
which  he  determined  should  surpass 
in  magnificence  the  most  celebrated 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Damascus,  Fez, 
and  Baghdad.  The  works  began  about 
1248,  and  the  palace  was  called  Easru- 
1-hamr^  which  means  the  Sultan's 
Mansion  (Easr  being  a  corruption  of 
Kaiser,  Caesar)  or  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra.  Thus  it  is  as  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  name  comes  from  this 
prince's  (as  it  would  then  have  been 
called  £[asr-al-hamrk)  as  it  is  that  he 
was  the  origin  of  the  Al-hamares ;  in- 
deed no  such  tribe  or  clan  ever  existed. 
Ibn-1-Ahmar's  son  and  successor,  Mo- 
hammed II.,  continued  his  father's 
work,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
the  Castle  of  Torres  Bermejas ;  accoiding 
to  Ibnu-l-Ehattib,  the  royal  historio- 
grapher of  Granada,  'he  added  con- 
siderably to  the  building,  and  lavished 
his  treasures  uponiiie  several  artists  he 
employed  to  decdnr^^  its  gilded  halls.' 
Isma'il  Ibn  Farai>     ^Q)  built  the  little 


mosque  withm  the  palace.  Tosnf  I. 
(Abu-1-hajaj),  ob.  1354,  whose  Tevennei 
were  so  vast  that  he  was  reputed  to 
owe  his  riches  to  the  transmutation  o( 
metals,  spent  these  on  the  building  d 
many  new  suites  of  apartments  in  the 
palace,  and  in  repainting,  gilding  ud 
repairing  of  the  older  portiona  i^ 
cording  to  Ibnu-l-Ehattib,  quoted  I7 
St.  Gayangos,  the  gold  was  procarad 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  beaten 
into  thin  strips ;  the  expense  of  tl» 
new  works  and  repairs  exceeded,  wfi 
the  same  author,  the  bounds  of  calcoh- 
tion. 

After  the  surrender  of  Granads,  the 
Catholic  kings  remained  but  a  tht 
short  time  at  the  Alhambra,  which  W- 
came  the  property  of  the  crown,  fonned 
an  independant  jurisdiction,  asd  t 
separate  parish.  When  they  left,  thef 
intrusted  its  custody  to  Don  l^ 
Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilk, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  or 
alcaide  on  the  very  day  of  the  snircnda 
of  the  Moors.  Under  Isabella  isd 
Ferdinand,  the  monks  and  soldiers  tIm 
were  left  in  and  around  the  mosque 
and  fortresses  of  the  hated  Moor,  wbo 
had  threatened  their  altars  and  disputed 
their  castles  for  so  many  centnri^ 
vented  their  spite  and  hatred  upon  tbe 
inoffensive  stone  and  iron.  The  open- 
work was  filled  up  with  whitewash,  Uie 
painting  and  gilding  efiaced,  the  fonii- 
ture  soiled,  torn,  removed,  and  nerer 
replaced.  Charles  V.  rebuilt  portions 
in  the  modem  style  of  the  period,  and 
destroyed  the  greatest  xMirt  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  latter  to  make  room 
for  his  intended  and  never  finished 
palace.  Philip  Y.  Italianised  the  rooms, 
and  completed  the  degradation  by  ran* 
ning  up  partitions  which  blocked  np 
whole  rooms,  gems  of  taste  and  patient 
ingenuity,  and  concealed  the  'Tarkish 
and  azulejoB  under  such  deep  coats  of 
whitewash  that  the  pickaxe  is  necessarf 
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to  remoTe  it  It  became  sabaeqnently 
an  asylum  for  debtors  and  state 
priaonen ;  the  French  in  1810<12  tamed 
it  into  banacks  and  magazines  for 
their  troops.  The  magnificent  Moorish 
mosqiie^  Mesjid  A^ami,  that  was  built 
by  Mohammed  III.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  was  destroyed  by  the 
French.  According  to  Ibnu-1-Ehattib 
it  was  considered  to  have  no  riyal  in 
the  world.  The  French  blew  up  several 
towers,  end  if  the  whole  Alhambra  which 
they  bad  mined  was  not  blown  up,  it 
was  not  their  merit,  but  due  to  the 
courage  da  corporal  of  inyalidos,  who 
pat  out  the  fusees.  The  gobemadores, 
before  and  after  this  period,  until  re- 
cently, speculated  on  the  interest  and 
cariosity  that  was  daily  awakening  for 
the  Alhambra,  and  made  their  fortunes, 
celling  what  could  be  easily  removed, 
and  aU  went  on  £ast  to  utter  ruin.  In 
1842;  by  the  csre  of  the  Progresista 
minister,  ArgueUM^  a  nuserable  sum 
was  destined  frS^the  queen's  privy 
parse  for  repairs  rBoznewhat  later  the 
sam  of  10,000r.  (£100)  was  assigned 
and  iU  paid.  Things  now,  however, 
looked  brighter ;  and  on  her  visit  to 
Oraoada,  which  took  place  in  1862,  the 
Qoeen  Isabelle  was  so  struck  with  her 
^t  to  the  Alhambra  that  she  de- 
tennined  to  repair  and  restore  it  as 
moch  as  possible  to  its  former  state, 
ud  enacted  measures  calculated  to 
realise  that  royal  and  generous  resolu- 

tiOD. 

The  repairs  were  entrusted  to  Sr.  Don 
Sa&d  Contreras,  a  native  of  Granada, 
*hose  seal  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
towards  the  completion  of  this  work  can 
^y  be  compared  with  his  perfect  know- 
ledge and  acquaintance  with  Moorish 
art.  Much  haa  been  already  achieved, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable. 
The  Patio  da  la  Alberea,  SaU  de  De- 
KsasQi,  and  8ala  de  las  Dos  Hermanas 
are  finished,  and  likewise  several  por- 


tions in  the  HaU  of  Comares  or  Ambas- 
sadors, Council  Hall  (del  Tribunal), 
and  Court  of  lions ;  and  he  has  but 
recently  found  out,  so  to  speak,  another 
beautifol  hall,  the  walls  of  which,  ex- 
quisitely painted  and  gilt,  were  con- 
cealed under  plaster.  (For  details  of 
decoration,  style,  etc,  used  by  the 
Moora^  see  General  Information ;  ArM* 
Udure  of  the  Arabs,) 

StyU-^Thd  general  style  of  the  Al- 
hambra belongs  to  the  third  period 
of  Moorish  srchitecture.  It  is  want- 
ing in  that  unity  of  design,  typical 
forms,  lofty  inspiration,  and  breadth, 
for  which  the  Mosque  of  Cordova 
and  other  edifices  of  that  time  are 
so  remarkable.  The  early  phase  in 
Moorish  art,  of  which  the  latter  were 
the  growth,  arose  with  a  peculiar 
state  of  civilisation,  marked  by  an 
ascetic  and  stem  spirit  which  shunned 
vain  omsment,  scorned  frivolous  effects, 
and  sought  rather  vast  proportions, 
simplicity,  harmony,  str^igth — true 
signs  of  power  and  genius.  Now,  at 
the  time  when  the  Alhambra  was 
raised,  the  dissolution  of  the  Moslem 
empire  had  already  begun,  and  en- 
gendered a  similar  state  of  decadence 
among  architects,  and  oblivion  of  the 
primary  principles  of  their  art  Thus 
wlulat  the  edi&ces  of  Cordova  were  the 
work  of  an  age  of  mosques  and  fort- 
resses (of  conquest  snd  unity  of  faith), 
the  Alhambra  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  salient  example  of  an  age  of  pa- 
laces, which  was  also  one  of  religious 
indifference.  The  Berber  and  invading 
Arab  built  massively  to  root  deeply, 
as  it  were,  a  new  race,  that  settied  by 
main  force  in  the  enemy's  land,  whilst 
the  more  refined  Granadine,  who  had  be- 
come the  permanent  possessor,  sou^^t 
rather  to  embellish  and  exgoy  the 
dearly-won  kingdom,  peopling  it  with 
marble  palaces,  •  ~uens,  and  groves. 
Exaggeration  ir        ratlines  of  archei^ 
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excess  of  ornamentation  (that  sare  test 
of  decadence  in  art),  an  exuberance  of 
reUeyi  or  sorfaoe-decorations,  paltry 
proportions,  generalisation  and  abnse 
of  plaster  arches  and  walls,  ill  conceal 
as  many  yeils,  with  the  rude  carpentry 
combined  with  bricks  and  reeds.  Snch 
are  the  most  characteristic  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  Alhambra.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  divested  of  origi- 
nality and  monumental  stone-work,  it 
will  be  preferred  by  the  generality  of 
trayellers  to  any  other  Moorish  struc- 
ture in  Spain,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  goi^ous 
splendour  of  its  halls,  and  that  no- 
where, nor  at  any  time,  has  its  decora- 
tive art  been  exceeded.  This  is  shown 
in  that  taste,  effeminate  elegance,  ex- 
quisite grace,  wonderful  variety  of  the 
patterns — all  most  cunningly  executed. 
Happy  and  novel  appliances  of  poetical 
concetti  and  Alcoranic  passages  to  en- 
hance and  form  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion ;  airy  lightness,  veil-like  trans- 
parency of  filagree  stucco,  partitions 
coloured  and  gilt  like  the  sides  of. a 
Stamboul  casket — such,  with  many 
others,  are  the  main  features  of  this 
the  worthy  palace  of  the  voluptuous 
khaliffa  of  Granada,  who  held  dominion 
07er  the  sunny  land  which  their  poets 
defined  'a  terrestrial  paradise.'  De- 
scriptions of  what  it  must  have  been 
once  can  only  be  found  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  though  even  in  this  respect, 
reality,  no  doubt,  must  have  beggared 
their  fantastical  creations. 

£verything  interests  us  in  the  Al- 
hambra, for  besides  the  intrinsic  value 
as  a  monument  of  this  romantic  pile, 
how  many  poetical  legends  of  love  and 
war,  how  many  associations  has  it  with 
stirring  scenes  of  harem  dramas,  politi- 
cal intrigues,  and  bloody  executions. 

ErUnmees, — ^The  principal  entrances 
into  the  Medinah  Alhambra  were  for- 


merly the  Gate  of  the  Law,  of  the 
Seven  Stories  of  the  Catholic  Kings 
of  the  Armoury,  and  Bab-'el-Ujar ; 
that  of  Los  Coches  and  Puerta  de 
Hiorro  are  modem.  We  shall  proceed 
by  the  steep  Calle  de  los  Gomeles, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  clninsy, 
massive  Puerta  de  las  Graiuuiaa,  lo 
called  from  the  pomegranates  that  are 
placed  over  it,  and  are  the  nt^nting 
arms  of  the  city.  This  gate,  an  awk- 
ward monument  of  the  Tuscan  style» 
was  built  under  the  reign  and  by  oider 
of  Charles  Y.,  when  the  avenues  inside 
were  laid  out,  and  intended  to  lead  up 
to  his  palace.  It  is  on  the  site  o£  the 
Moorish  gate  of  Bib,  or  Bab-el-Ujar. 
At  each  extremity  is  a  reclining  figure, 
much  disfigured,  and  intended  to  sym- 
bolise Peace  and  Plenty.  This  once 
passed,  we  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Alhambra.  Three  avenues  lie  before 
us :  the  main  one  in  the  centre  leads 
up  to  Generalife ;  the  narrow  one,  on 
the  right,  winds  i>p  to  the  Toires  Ber- 
mejaa,  which  rise  high  above  in  that 
direction.  By  a  more  precipitous 
ascent  to  the  left,  we  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  principal  entrance,  the 
Grate  of  Judgment 

N.B, — We  advise  tourists,  and  ladies 
especially,  to  go  up  in  a  carriage  as  far 
at  least  as  this  last-named  point*  as  the 
ascent  is  steep  and  long^  and  one  ar- 
rives to  the  top  heated  and  fatigued, 
just  when  all  the  attention  and  activity 
are  required. 

The  grounds  of  the  Alhambra  arv 
woody,  and  at  spring-time  full  of  sweet- 
scented  wild  flowers,  which  numerous 
riUs  of  snow-water,  gushing  from  tlte 
Sierra,  keep  up  green  and  blossoming. 
Flocks  of  nightingales  seek  at  tliat 
season  the  shade  of  the  secluded, 
bowers,  and  their  joyous  songs  blend 
with  the  murmur  of  fountains  and  "tlie 
buzz  of  myriads  of  insects.  These  so- 
called  gardens,  weedy  and  ravined   ms 
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they  be,  are  a  most  dianiiiiig  resort  in 
the  saltiy  hours  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  place  of  untiring  eigoyment. 

poor  de  Carloe  V,  (Quiitto).— This 
small  and  now  degraded  fountain  is 
placed  agpinst  the  wall,  close  to  the 
Gate  of  Justice.  It  was  erected  for  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  by  the  then  Al- 
caide of  the  Alhambra,  Marqnis  of 
Mondejar.  The  style  is  the  Gneco- 
Eoman,  or  rather  Tuscan,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  adopted  in  Spain. 
The  stone  is  from  Sierra  Elvira.  The 
crowned  heads  of  the  genii  are  intended 
to  represent  the  Darro,  Genii,  and 
Beiro  which  fertilise  the  vega.  Obserre 
the  eseoteheons  of  the  house  of  Monde- 
jar,  and  the  mezzo-reUevo  ornaments, 
the  emperor's  shield,  naarine  genii,  dol- 
phins, and  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
The  wall  agMnst  which  it  rests  is  90 
ft  long  by  15  ft.  high,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  pillars.  Between  these  vs^ 
four  medallions  with  mythological  sab- 
jects.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
berraegoete  style,  although  the  Escusar 
stone  being  orer-porons  and  sandy,  the 
medallions  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Juan  de  Mens  was  employed  in  some 
portions,  but  certainly  the  gemi  were 
not  his  work.  It  was  completed  in 
1624,  and  has  been  well  repaired  by 
the  governor,  Sr.  Parcgo. 

'PMjerUk  Jydkiairia  (Oate  of  Judgment). 
This  is  a  plain,  massive,  and  somewhat 
domsy  monument,  which  served  as  an 
outwork  to  the  fortress  and  an  arch  or 
entrance-hall  to  the  Alhambra,  but  was 
principally  used  as,  and  expressly  built 
for,  an  open-air  court  of  justice,  held, 
aa  usual  in  the  East,  by  the  khalife  or 
hia  kaid,  whose  duties  as  pontiff  (Emyr- 
ai-Moomenyn,  king  and  chief  magia- 
trate,  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
give  audience  to  the  humblest  of  his 
sabjeets,  settle  disputes,  and  dispense 
judgment  personally.  This  patriarchal 
cQstom  is  atill  prevalent  in  most  cities 
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in  the  East,  and  was,  with  many  others, 
received  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Hebrews 
('Judges  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy 
gates,'  Dent  zvi.  18  ;  and  also,  *Then 
he  made  a  porch  where  he  might  judge, 
even  the  porch  of  judgment, '  1  Kings 
vii  7.  In  the  book  of  Job  xziz. 
7,  8,  9,  the  patriarchal  magnate  is  re- 
presented as  going  forth  to  the  'gate,' 
amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles,  (xzxii.  9,  and 
Ruth  iv.  2).  Hence  came  the  usage 
of  'la  SubUme  Porte'  in  speaking  of 
the  Government  of  Constantinople, 
being  considered  also  places  of  public 
deliberation  and  halls  to  give  audience 
to  ambassadors.  ('Early  Travels'). 
Over  the  arch  runs  an  inscription 
in  African  letters,  which  records  its 
elevation  by  Abu-l-wWd  Yusn^  and 
the  date,  1348.  It  is  there  caUed  the 
'  €kte  of  the  Law,'  and  '  a  monument 
of  eternal  glory. '  It  ia  one  of  the  many 
buildings  erected  in  the  Alhambra  by 
its  great  decorator,  the  Khalife  Yusuf 
I.,  who  was  their  architect  himsell 
The  tower  is  almost  a  perfect  square, 
measuring  about  47  ft  wide  by  62  ft 
high.  The  horseshoe  arch  is  28  ft. 
high  to  the  hand  which  ia  engraven 
above  it  The  marble  sculptured  pil- 
lars on  each  side  of  the  gate  are  termi- 
nated by  capitals  ornamented  with 
sculpturing,  and  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

*  There  is  no  God  but  Allah  :  Mo- 
hammed is  the  envoy  (prophet)  from 
Al-lah.  There  is  no  power  or  strength 
but  in  Al-lah.* 

The  waUs  are  built  with  limestone 
from  Loja  and  Sierra  Elvira  in  concrete 
or  tapia-work.  Over  the  outer  horse- 
shoe arch  is  part  of  an  arm,  with  out- 
stretched hand  placed  upwards,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  is  considered 
typical  of  the  five  principal  tenets  of 
the  Mussulman's  creed :  1.  Belief  in 
God  and  Mohammed.     2.  To  pray  (and 
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ablutionfi).  8.  To  give  alms.  4.  To 
keep  the  fiut  of  Rhamadan.  5.  Pil- 
grimage to  Mekka  and  Medma.  The 
number  of  the  commandments  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  fingers,  as  we 
read  in  Deut  vi  8,  speaking  of  the 
commandments,  '  And  thou  shalt  bind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.'  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
hand  was  placed  on  the  entrance,  as  is 
now  the  custom  (and  we  have  often  seen 
it  so)  on  every  door  in  Morocco,  to 
avert  the  evil  eye.  Probably  both 
these  meanings  must  be  understood  to 
be  combined  in  this  symbol* 

The  small  image  of  the  Yiigin  in  a 
niche  over  the  ardi  is  indifferent  and  of 
wood.  Turning  on  the  staircase  before 
the  second  doorway  is  the  place  where 
the  khalife  sat  to  give  judgment 
Here  is  a  guardroom,  and  the  soldiers 
you  see  may  have  been  some  of  the 
brave  Spanish  army,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  defeated  the  descendants  of 
the  founders  of  these  very  walls  round 

*  This  supendtioii  was  shared  by  every  nation 
of  the  earth.    Vixsil,  in  his  third  Aneid,  says : 

Vix  osnbiis  haerent : 

Nesdo  qois  teneros  ocultis  mihi  fiucixua  agnos. 

And  there  was  also  the  superstition  oonoeming 
knots  made  in  a  particular  nunner,  and  said  to 
have  been  breathed  upon  by  Jew^  sorcerers. 
Mohammed  himself  was  bewitched  hy  a  Jew, 
who  held  a  thread  over  a  well  with  eleven  luiots 
on  it ;  the  mystery  of  which  was  revealed  to 
him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  which  led  to  his 
writing  the  izsth  and  xi4th  Suras,  called  '  the 
preserving.'  These  were  inscribed  on  amulets, 
and  hung  round  the  neck.  The  first  acted  as  a 
fpltgman  against  evils  to  the  body,  and  the  se* 
cond  preserved  the  soul  from  all  danger.  Similar 
hands  in  coral,  sufficiently  small  to  wear  round 
the  neck,  are  found  in  Naples ;  and  in  Tangier, 
Tetouan,  and  other  cities  in  Morocco,  rings  and 
ear-rings  are  sold  with  a  golden  or  diver  hand 
upon  them.  According  to  Pedraca,  '  Hist,  de 
Granada,'  and  Argote,  'Paseos,'  voL  ii.,  the 
use  of  these  and  other  suchlike  amulets  by  the 
Moors  was  prohibited  in  1526  by  order  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  mother,  Dofia  Juana. 


which  they  now  keep  sentry,  for  ii 
Spain  the  Moor  seems  destined  new 
to  die. 

Over  the  second  arch  is  a  key  scolp' 
tured— another  symbol  of  the  poinr 
granted  to  the  Prophet  to  open  or  shot 
tiie  gates  of  heaven.  In  one  of  the 
Suras  it  is  distinctly  said :  *  Did  not 
Al-lah  give  him  the  keys  with  the  rank 
of  doorkeeper,  that  he  (the  Prophet) 
should  be  entitled  to  uisher  in  the 
elected  ones  ? — a  statement  whose  oh- 
gin  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian's  New  Testament  The  ker 
was  also  «  sign  of  knowledge  and  d 
power,  and  was  used  as  a  badge  by  the 
Moors  soon  after  they  had  invidcd 
Spain,  and  occurs  more  than  once  orcr 
doors  within  the  Alhambra.  The  cham- 
berlains of  the  kings  of  Spain  wear  t 
gold  key  on  their  coats,  a  mark  of  their 
office.  The  passages  between  the  outer 
and  inner  gate  are  winding  and  toita- 
ous,  as  appears  in  many  olier  outworb 
of  tke  same  kind,  either  Arab  or  medi- 
eval, and  were  so  contrived  to  check 
the  advancing  foe  in  his  entrance^  lod 
augment  the  means  of  defence.  The 
three  inner  arches  were  built  with 
brick,  and  angular  forms,  and  an  empty 
space  of  about  six  yards  was  left  fixo 
the  turrets  to  the  door,  the  latter  nude 
with  an  opening  over  it  to  focilitati 
throwing  all  sorts  of  projectiles.  The 
words  in  the  inscription,  'May  God 
make  this  (the  gate)  a  protecting  bol- 
wark,'  together  with  its  massiTeness 
and  position,  do  not  leave  a  doubt  as  to 
its  being  intended  also  as  the  key  to  a 
powerfid  line  of  defence.  The  door 
consists  of  two  leaves,  strengthened 
by  iron  plates,  closed  with  peculiar 
locks,  and  fastened  with  transTene 
metal  bars. 

Turning  now  sharply  to  the  ri^t* 
we  pass  an  altar  placed  in  the  wall, 
with  an  indifferent  painting  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  CMld.    Altkoq^ 
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ttBerted  by  some  too  credulooa  and 
most  ignonnt  admirers  to  be  the  replica 
of  the  identical  portrait  of  the  Yiigin 
Hary,  painted  by  St  Luke,  the  mere 
iact  of  its  being  in  oil  colours  is  enough 
to  contradict  snch  a  statement,  without 
entering  into  the  style,  draperies,  eta 
Od  the  wall  to  the  right  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  marble  slab,  which  records 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Count  Tendilla  as  its  governor 
(alcaide). 

PUm  de  iM  Algibea  (Place  of  the 
Ciifenu).— The  walled-in  plateau  or 
temce  on  whieh  the  Alhambra  stands 
isthehi^esthill  of  the  four  on  which 
Gnoida  has  been  bnilt,  and  commands 
the  town  and  plain,  from  which  it  is 
divided  Iff  the  Darro.  It  is  24S0  feet 
long  by  674  ft.  in  its  widest  part  The 
^  waJls,  6ft.  thick  by  30  high,  on  an 
average,  girdle  the  hill  on  the  £.  side, 
linked  and  strengthened  by  buttresses 
wd  towcis,  many  of  which  formed  the 
detached  residences  of  sultanas  and 
great  officers.  If  you  stand  on  the  pla- 
niela  which  is  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  San  Nicolas,  and  from  which  the 
l«t  view  of  tile  Alhambra  is  to  be  ob- 
*«ned,  you  will  notice  clearly  the  long 
linesof  iiregnlarly-built  walls  following 
the  onoMities  of  the  ground,  termi- 
nating on  the  left  by  the  Tower  de  las 
J^tas,  and  followed  up  to  the  right 
^J^  Torre  de  la  Cantiva,  de  los 
*««,  portions  of  the  Tower  of  the  To- 
^r,  nsiiig  somewhat  more  than  the 
rei^  and  ^•"ging  over  the  romantic 
»^ine.  Of  the  three  separate  portions, 
aefintontheleftis  composed  of  the 
Torre  de  Comares  and  the  palace  ;  at 
we  extreme  right  is  the  Alcazabe,  or 
f^rtrwB,  with  its  dismantled  castle,  and 
^the space  between,  the  Plaza  de  los 
^l^bea,  on  which  the  palace  of  Charles 
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'^"^  eactending  its   square  un- 


»,      — — T    «MiwMniiM|^   Alio     ix^uauo     uju- 

??«alinfis  a  little  to  the  left  (see  phm). 
"*  "ipect  of  the  exterior  of  those 


towers  is  severe,  plain,  and  of  uniform 
structure,  yet  far  from  appearing  mono- 
tonous. The  effect  is  most  picturesque^ 
and  the  deep  orange  colouring  contrasts 
happily  with  the  emerald  green  slopes. 
The  simplicity  and  absence  of  orna- 
mentation and  windows  were  intended  to 
guard  off  the  three  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Moor — ^heat,  the  evil  eye,  and  the 
enemy's  projectile.  This  plan  is  truly 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Spain,  and 
evidence  in  stone  of  its  changing  dy- 
nasties, races,  and  creeds.  The  vestiges 
that  remain  of  Illiberis  mark  the  Bo- 
man  period,  as  the  Torres  Bermejas 
andPuertadel  Solrecall,  though  vaguely, 
the  Carthaginian's  rule. 

By  the  side  of  the  Mussulman's 
eastern  palace  rises  the  Tuscan  palace 
of  the  German  Charles  Y.;  the  parish 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  is  on  the  site  of 
the  former  mosque,  and  dose  to  the 
still  standing  Mil^b,  now  called  Puerta 
del  Yino.  The  crumbled  walk  of 
towers  and  devastation  of  the  gairdens 
are  a  memorial  of  Bonaparte's  soldiers  ; 
and  the  line  of  hovels,  the  residence  of 
oily,  vacant,  ill-fed,  and  ill-paid  em- 
pleados,  together  with  the  ruinous 
walls,  never  propped  up,  are  but  too 
plainly  characteristic  of  Spanish  ne- 
glect 

The  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  is  so  called 
from  the  cisterns  or  tanks  which  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Darro,  and  are  about 
125  ft  long  by  25  ft  broad.  They  are 
deep,  built  with  vaults  and  horse-shoe 
arches.  A  draw-weU  in  the  comer  of 
the  square  is  used  to  raise  the  water, 
which  is  carried  by  aguadores  into  the 
town,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
freshness  and  purity.  The  plaza  is 
about  225  ft  long  by  187  ft  wide.  To 
the  left  rises  the  fortress  of  the  Al- 
hambra, the  Kassab&h,  and  to  the  right 
the  Puerta  del  Yino,  the  palace  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  almost  behind  the 
Casa  Real,  or  pakce  of  the  Moon. 
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We  advise  our  readers  to  leave  the 
Tuscan  Palace  and  Alcazaba,  for  the 
end  of  their  yisit,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Alhambra»  alter  a  glance  at  the 

Puerta  del  Vino  (GaU  of  the  Wine), 
—So  designated  becanae  in  the  edifice  to 
which  this  door  served  as  an  entrance, 
and  which  has  been  destroyed,  were 
stored  the  peU^oa  or  skins  containing 
the  wine  that  was  brought  from  AleaU 
for  the  ezdusiye  nse  of  its  inmates.  It 
was  formerly  a  mihrkb  or  chapel,  and 
its  eastern  facade  never  had  a  door.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  works  left 
by  the  Moors.  It  was  bnilt  by  Moham- 
med v.  The  inscription,  in  AMcan 
characters,  over  the  arch  leaves  no  doubt 
from  its  style  as  to  its  sacred  use  by 
the  Moors  ;  it  begins  : — 

'  I  flee  to  God  for  protection  from  Satan,  the 
pelted  with  stones.*  In  the  name  of  God,  the 
merciful  and  oompassionate.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  rest  <m  our  lord  and  master  Mohammed, 
and  upon  his  family  and  followers.  Peace  and 
greeting,'  etc 

Then  follow  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d, 
verses  of  the  48th  Sura  of  tiie  Koran, 
and  praises  to  the  Sultan  Abu,  Abdil- 
lah,  Al-gani,  Bil-lah  (the  contented 
witii  God),  who  erected  this  monument. 

(alact  0f  i\t  ^Bmbia.— The  palace 
formerly  extended  over  a  surface  up- 
wards of  400  ft.  long  by  250  ft  broad, 
and  was  divided  into  two  series  of  apart- 
ments, one  for  the  winter,  and  another 
used  during  the  summer,  and  probably 
also  for  festivities.  The  palace  then 
contained  four  large  courts.  The 
winter  portion  was  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  Y . ;  the  summer  pa- 
lace  hung   over   the   Dairo^    to   the 


*  This  expression,  which  often,  recurs  in  in- 
scriptions in  the  Alhambra,  is  found  in  the 
Koran.  According  to  a  tradition  among  the 
Modrs,  Abraham  being  often  molested  by  the 
repeated  temptations  of  the  devil,  was  wont  to 
take  up  stones  and  pelt  the  intruder,  who  then 
withdrew,  struck,  we  suppose,  with  so  weighty 
an  mv^fitmetUKm  ad  .    ,    ,    diabolumt. 


north,  and  in  sight  of  the  snowy  sierr^ 
and  the  principal  entrance  was  by  th€ 
Court  of  the  Bei^iJi,  or  Arrayanei 
The  harem,  that  most  important  fes- 
tnro  in  an  Eastern  palace  or  house,  is 
also  wanting.  The  present  entrance  is 
by  a  smaU,  insignificant  door,  placed 
at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Court  of  the 
Berkldk,  and  which  is  reached  throqgb 
a  narrow  lane  formed  by  the  palace  of 
Charles  Y.  on  the  ri^t,  and  thepartlr 
modem  and  partly  Moorish  bouse  in- 
habited by  the  gobemador.  Entering 
a  small  corridor,  a  staircase  to  the  left 
leads  up  to  the  functionary's  AoMts* 
doMty  which  have  been  repaired,  but 
possess  little  interest  The  archives  of 
the  Alhambra  are  kept  here,  as  well  is 
two  slabs  of  white  marble  ezquisitelT 
sculptured ;  they  are  enxmeoiuly  called 
Jf«m»— tables— and  from  the  inscrip- 
tion were  probably  placed  in  the  w^ 
or  over  some  arch  in  a  mihiib  or 
mosque. 

The  other  table  has  no  inscriptiaa 
except  the  well-known  '  Wa  la  ghaliba- 
illa- Allah,'  'There  is  no  conqueror  bnt 
God.' 

This  corridor  has  been  modernised, 
but  bears  traces  here  and  there  of  the 
Moorish  period.  There  are  some  elegant 
arches  and  exquisite  niches,  erroneousi  j 
called  Itabwkene  (from  Uibwke^  slip- 
pers) by  Echavarria  and  others,  who 
assert  tibat  the  slippers,  which  in  the 
East  are  always  left  on  entering  a  habi- 
tation, were  placed  inside.  It  is  an  im- 
memorial Eastern  custom  :  '  And  he 
said :  Draw  not  nigh  hither ;  put  off 
thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground' 
(Exodus  iii.  5.  and  Josh.  v.  15,  etc) 
From  their  usual  inscriptions,  and 
being  usually  placed  within  the  inner 
apartments,  together  with  what  we 
have  seen  so  often  in  Koroooo,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  used  to  hold 
porous  al>carraias^  fidl  of  fieah  watesv 
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and  lightB  placed  in  crystal  cases  or 
tranaparent  porcelain.  Now,  taming 
to  the  lights  we  shall  enter  the 

FtUio  de  la  Berkdhy  or  dt  lo»  Arror 
ganes  (Oouri  of  the  Blessing,  or  of  the 
Myrtles). — ^Although  some  authors  hare 
derived  the  Spanish  designation  aUmta 
from  al'beerkeh,  a  tank,  a  pond,  we 
think  the  derivation  from  berkdh,  the 
biasing,   applies   more   accurately  to 
this  court,   because  it  was   used   for 
ablutions  by  the  royal  &mily,  and  all 
others  who  were  present  at  the  zalkh 
held  in  tho  private  mosque  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  is  dose  by.     This  patio  is 
140  fL  long  by  74  ft.  broad,  of  an  ob- 
long form.     In  the  centre  is  a  large 
pond,  set  in  the  marble  pavement,  and 
now  full  of  goldfish      Along  the  sides 
are  edges  of  myrtles,  carefully  trimmed, 
and  kept  low,  and  the  court  hence  has 
often  been  called  *  de  los  Anrayanes ' 
(Arrabic^  orr-aydn,   myrtle).     There 
are  galleries  on  the  K.  and  8.  sides ; 
that  on  the  right  as  you  go  in  (the  8.) 
is  27  ft  high,  and  is  supported  by  a 
marble  colonnade;    over  this  gallery 
rises  asecond,  forminga  sort  oteTUresol, 
8  ft  high  to  the  ceiling.      Underneath 
it,  to  tiie  right,  was  the  principal  en- 
trance ;  the  door  was  inutUiaada,  as 
the  Spaniards  graphically  express  it, 
when  Charles  V.'s  palace  blocked  up 
all  that  side.     Over  it  are  three  elegant 
windows  with  arches,  and  six  miniature 
pOkrs;  the  two  large  niches  at  the 
extremities  are  8  ft   deep,  and  deli- 
<^tely  ornamented  with  oval  arches, 
Testing  on  white  Macael  marble.     The 
azulejos  under  the  niches,   that   rise 
about  1}  ft.  from  the  floor,  ran  formerly 
along  tiie  walls  of  the  rest  of  this  court, 
and  are  of  a  pretty  pattern.     The  eight 
lallan  supporting  the  gallery,  and  close 
to  the  mosque,  are  of  great  lightness, 
and  tiie  ornamentation  of  the  capitals 
raries  in  each.      Arches,  slender  and 
pliant  like  palms,  spring  from  the  capi- 


tals, and  bend  most  gracefully  ono 
towards  another  until  they  meet  At 
the  base  of  each,  which  is  divided  into 
four  sides,  are  medallions,  with  the 
words,  '  Perpetual  Salvation,'  in  Cufic 
characters.  The  ceiling  of  the  galleries 
is  plain,  inlaid  with  wood  carved  into 
angular  patterns,  all  of  which  used  to 
be  painted  and  gilt ;  the  external  orna- 
mentation of  the  ^dlery  is  formed  by 
a  stucco  tapestiy,  interwoven  wiUi 
flowers  and  leaves ;  the  walls  are  high, 
and  were  tolerably  restored  in  1842. 
Observe  the  six  oval  doors  and  agimes 
windows.  The  upper  gallery  was  re- 
stored by  Se&or  Gontreras,  the  father, 
we  believe^  of  Don  Rafael.  The 
tank  is  a  parallelogram,  124  ft.  lon^ 
and  27  ft  wide,  and  5  ft  deep  ;  at  each 
extremity  is  a  tazza  of  white  marble, 
from  which  the  water  oozes  rather  than 
flows  into  the  reservoir.  This  court 
was  built  by  Ibn-1-Ahmar,  but  richly 
decorated,  painted,  and  gilt  by  Yusuf  I. 
Like  most  of  the  halls  and  courts  in 
this  palace,  this  one  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  deadly  deed  of  vengeance 
and  jealousy.  Mohammed  III.,  who 
had  hastened  to  Granada  on  hearing  the 
report  of  the  presumed  death  of  the 
usurper  Nasr,  was  astonished,  on 
alighting  at  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
to  find  that  ITasr  had  recovered  from 
the  apoplectic  fit  which  had  caused  the 
report  to  be  spread.  Mohammed  was 
instantly  seized  and  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
this  court  executed,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  pond,  April  1811. 
From  this  court  the  imposing  walls  of 
the  Torre  de  Comares  are  seen  rising 
over  the  roof  and  to  the  N.  This  tower 
and  the  colonnades  are  reflected  in  the 
crystal  mirror  of  the  water,  and  truly 
'lend  enchantment  to  the  view.' 
Optical  effects,  produced  by  water, 
light  and  shade,  and  combined  gradual 
elevation,  with  an  almost   insensible 
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inequality  in  the  floors  of  apartanentB, 
were  often  most  happily  treated  and 
rendered  by  Moorish  architects.  This 
mnst  have  been  a  fairy  entrance  into  a 
palace,  when  it  was  sparkling  all  oyer 
with  gilding  and  yivid  colours.  The 
shield  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada 
recurs  yery  often.  It  is  a  plain  escut- 
cheon with  a  bend,  once  red,  and  the 
motto,  '  Thbrb  is  ko  oonqxteror  but 
God.'  This  is  the  origin  of  the  motto 
and  shield.  Ibn-1-Ahmar,  who  had 
been  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  was 
present  at  the  soirender  of  Seyille,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Christians.  On  his  way  back  to 
Granada,  where  he  had  determined  to 
build  the  Al-hamr^  his  subjects,  who 
held  him  in  great  veneration,  greeted 
him,  Galib,  tiie  conqueror,  to  which 
he  replied,  *  Wa  la  ghalib  ilia  Al-lah  * — 
'There  is  no  conqueror  but  Qod.* 
According  to  another  legend,  on  the 
eve  of  ^e  battle  of  Alarcoe,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Christians,  an  angel 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  riding  a  spark- 
ling white  horse,  and  waving  in  his 
hand  a  flag  which  reached  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  bore  these  same  words.  As 
modest  a  reply  was  made  by  the  Black 
Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Kagera, 
'Thank  me  not,  but  rather  praise  God, 
for  His,  not  mine,  is  the  victory.' 
Ibn-1-Ahmar,  on  his  being  knighted 
by  St  Ferdinand,  adopted  this  motto 
{mcie)  on  his  coat-of-arms,  which  was 
heraldically  a  field,  ore  and  Bend 
aigent,  with  the  above  motto  sable, 
but  the  bend  and  field  varied  at  difler- 
ent  periods.  The  real  origin  may  be, 
that  it  was  the  tahlil,  or  war-cry  of  the 
Prophet,  and  was  inscribed  on  the 
standard  of  Yacub-al-Mansiir,  at  the 
battle  of  Alaroos. 

^^  We  do  not  follow  strictly  the 
course  of  the  cicerone  porter. 

AnU-Saia  de  Embajadares  (Ante- 
^^hUery  to  the  HaXl  of  Ambasaadors). — 


Sometimes  called  de  la  Barca  (of  the 
boat),  from  the  fignre  of  the  room. 
This  is  a  veiy  el^ant  and  well-pre* 
served  specimen.  The  azulejoe  are  fine. 
At  each  side  of  the  entzance,  which  is 
very  elaborate,  is  a  small  niche  ;  that 
on  the  right  has  a  pretty  poem,  in  all 
the  Oriental  gallantry.  The  roof  is 
bespangled  with  stars  and  other  pat- 
terns, coloured.  It  was  shattered  id 
1590.  In  the  angles  there  is  chwT^iwg 
stalactical  work,  with  miniatore  pOlan^ 
Lilliputian  cupolas,  half-moofna,  and 
the  words,  '  Blessing,'  '  Salvation,' 
'  God  alone  the  Conquenn*,'  '  Glory  be 
to  our  Lord  Abu  Ab-dillah.'  On  each 
side  are  recesses,  22  ft.  high,  9^  ft 
wide,  and  supported  by  ei^t  pillars, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  bf 
escutcheons. 

ScUa  de  Embty'adorea  {Sail  of  Am- 
basgadon. — Is  the  largest  in  the  Al- 
hambra,  and  occupies  all  the  Tower  of 
Comares.  It  is  a  square  room,  87  ft 
by  75  ft.  high  to  the  centre  of  the 
dome.  This  was  the  grand  reception' 
room,  and  the  throne  of  the  sultan  was 
placed  opposite  the  entrance.  Ofaserre 
the  aKulejoe,  nearly  4  ft.  high  all  round, 
the  colours  of  wMch  vary  at  intervals. 
Over  this  is  a  series  of  oval  medallions 
with  Cufic  inscriptions  interwoven  with 
flowers  and  leaves  ;  there  are  nine  win- 
dows, three  on  each  facade.  The  arte- 
sq^ado  is  vexy  fine,  and  rests  on  a 
wooden  cornice ;  the  ceiling,  of  alerce 
wood,  is  admirably  diversified  with 
inlaid  work  of  distinct  colours,  espe- 
cially white,  blue,  and  gold,  made  in 
the  ^ape  of  circles,  crowns,  and  stars,  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  recesses  of  the  windows  are  small 
cabhiets  in  themselves,  such  is  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  shutters 
and  balconies  were  added  by  Charles  V ^ 
and  the  view  from  them  is  splendid. 
From  the  one  looking  on  the  Dano, 
Ayeshah   is   said   to   have  let  down 
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Boabdil  in  a  iMtfket,  to  save  him  from 
her  liTal  Zoraya's  relentless  vengeance, 
and  Charles  Y.,  leaning  out  of  one,  is 
mid  to  have  exclaimed,  as  he  beheld 
the  glorious  panorama  spread  at  his 
feet,  '  Ill-fated  the  man  who  lost  all 
this!'     The  walls    are  covered  with 
Taried   stucco-work  of  most    delicate 
patterns,  and  mixed  with  escutcheons. 
It  has  been  very  ably  repaired  by  Sr. 
Contreras,  and  it  is  hard,  almost  im- 
posible,  to  distinguish  the  early  work 
from  the  new.     Over  the  arch  of  en- 
trance,  and  between   the  ornaments, 
runs  the  inscription: — 
*  Glory  be  given  to  our 
lord,AbuIHachach.  May 
God  help  him  in  his  en- 
terprise.' And  round  the 
niche  to  the  right  the  in- 
scription : — •  Praise  to  the 
only  God.    I  will  remove 
upon  Yusuf  the  malefice 
of  the  evil  eye,'  with  five 
sentences : — *  Say,  I  flee 
to  the  Lord  of*  the  rising 
sun,  thanks  (be  given)  to 
God,'  etc    *  Praise  be  to 
God,*  etc    The  inscrip- 
tion round  the  one  on  the 
right  ia  almost  identical. 
This  haU  is  also  called 
Sola  de  Comares,  because 
its  peculiar  workmanship 
resembled  that  at  Coma- 
rwh  in  Persia,  and  the 
artists   employed    came 
pTirposely     fiim      th^t 
<^ntry.    The  present  roof  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  of  wonderful 
stalactite  work  in  stucco,  but  which 
fell  donTi  along  with  an  arch  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  jasper,  and  porphyry. 
The  ceilings  of  the  window-recesses  are 
P^  of  inlaid  wood,  and  badly  re- 
stored.   The  balconies  were  added  in 
1932.    Their  use  was  not  known  to 
^  Moors.    The  floor  was  of  beautiful 


alabaster,  and  it  is  said  there  was  an 
alabaster  fountain  in  the  centre.  At  tho 
end  of  5th  century  there  was  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  gilding  and  painting. 
This  magnificent  hall,  the  work  of  Ibn- 
1-Ahmar,  is  higher,  more  solid  and 
grandiose  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent period  in  the  style  and  epoch.  The 
walls  seem  to  be  covered  with  an  infinity 
of  guipures  placed  over  each  other. 

Patio  de  losLeones  (Cofwrt  oftheLions. ) 
— ^This  celebrated  portion  of  the  palace 
has  been  almost  completely  restored  by 
Sr.  Contreras  with  very  great  taste  and 


COURT  OF  THE   LIONS. 


ability.  Although  possessing  as  charac- 
teristics the  most  exquisite  elegance  in 
all  its  parts,  it  has  not  the  imposing, 
migestic,  and  elevated  style  of  the  Hall 
of  Ambassadors,  and  is  attributed  to 
other  architects.  It  was  built  in  1377 
by  Mohammed,  who,  after  being  de- 
throned by  Ismael,  was  a  second  time 
replaced  on  the  throne  with  the  aid  of 
Don  Pedro  the  C^4,,5«:]^Qmurdered  the 
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king,  his  former  ally,  at  Tablada,  close 
to  Seville.  According  to  Cean  Bermu- 
doz,  'Arquit./ YoL  i,  the  architect  waa 
called  Aben  Concind.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  perfect  model  of  Moorish  patio 
architecture.  Observe  those  open-work 
circular  galleries  to  keep  off  the  sun  ; 
the  lightness  in  the  columns,  the  sym- 
metry in  the  proportions,  variety  in  the 
patterns,  and  filigree  -  worked  walls 
through  which  the  blue  heaven  is  seen, 
filling  the  interstices  with  colour  as 
if  it  were  painted.  The  court  is  an 
hypsBthral  quadrilateral  oblong  of  126 
feet  (Spanirii)  long  by  73  feet  wide, 
and  224  feet  high  under  the  galleries. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  gallery, 
which  ia  supported  on  124  white  marble 
columns,  not  counting  the  four  em- 
bedded in  the  inner  walls.  The  width 
between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  in 
the  galleries  is  7i  feet  The  pillars 
here  are  irregularly  placed  ;  alternate- 
ly isolated  and  in  pairs.  A  pavilion 
projects  into  the  court  at  each  ex- 
tremity, most  elaborately  ornamented 
and  made  with  filigree  walls;  the 
domed  roofs  are  very  light  and  of 
that  shape  so  poetically  and  justly 
called  by  those  sons  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Spaniards,  medicu  naranjas;  they  are 
surmounted  by  a  spear  with  a  flow- 
ing horsehair,  surmounted  by  the  cres- 
cent. There  are  three  stalactite  arches 
on  each  side,  which  have  three  columns 
at  the  angles  and  two  single  ones  be- 
tween each  cluster.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  inner  walls  has  almost  all  disap- 
peared. It  consisted  of  a  eenefa,  or 
fringe,  of  azulejos  running  up  from  the 
pavement,  and  then  covered  by  stucco 
diaper  varying  in  pattern  at  each  mo- 
ment, and  not  unlike  that  in  theComsxes 
Hall.  Observe  the  effect  of  the  tiles, 
coloured  in  different  hues,  and  the 
painted  and  gilt  shafts  projecting,  and 
called  earies.  The  capitals  are  of  differ- 
ent patterns,  and  were  colonred  and  gilt 


The  irregularity  of  the  piUan  was  in- 
tended, and  the  result  of  study  of  effects. 
The  fringe  of  the  centre  arch  of  the 
court  is  formed  of  the  stalactite  bricks 
placed  radiating  to  the  centre,  snp]»orted 
by  a  charming  bracket,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  constructive  id«a 
carried  out  in  the  decoration  of  the  sur- 
face. The  design  of  the  'lozenge*  in 
the  arches  ia  most  judicious ;  it  is  so 
arranged  that  by  the  repetition  of  a 
single  tile,  two  or  three  patterns  grov 
out  of  the  combination.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  show  various  transitioDs 
in  forms,  but  all  gradual,  and  the  con- 
structive idea  is  never  lost  sight  cf. 
Over  the  capitals  is  the  Cufic  inscrip- 
tion, '  God  alone  the  Conqueror.*  The 
ornament  on  the  piers  contains  in  centre 
the  shield  of  the  founder,  surrounded 
by  the  word  *  Grace.'  The  msin  lines 
of  the  pattern  are  admirably  adapted  fcr 
giving  height  to  the  piers.  The  geneni 
form  of  the  piers,  arches,  and  columns, 
is  most  graceful ;  the  mere  outline  of  the 
voids  and  solids  is  perfect  The  side 
arches  are  stilted,  and  struck  frt>m  two 
centres,  yet  so  slightly  pointed  that 
they  are  only  just  sufficient  to  retieye 
them  from  liie  compressed  appearance 
of  a  semicircular  arcL  The  middle  one 
is  also  from  two  centres. 

The  Fmmtaiin  ofJAonA.  — In  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  the  celebrated  Fountain 
or  Tazza.  It  is  a  dodecagon  basin  lOl 
ft  (Spanish)  in  diameter,  and  2  ft.  deep, 
from  which  springs  a  pedestal  support- 
ing a  second  tazza  4  ft  in  diameter  and 
H  ft  deep.  We  venture  to  think  th&t 
originally  there  was  only  the  lower 
tazza,  which  rests  on  the  lions,  and  was 
at  a  convenient  height  for  ablutions,  for 
which  all  fountains  were  made.  The 
workmanship  of  the  higher  tazza  is  in- 
ferior, and  the  vain  efforts  of  an  nnskil- 
fril  and  more  modem  artist  to  imitate 
the  Arabic  patterns  can  be  easQy  de- 
tected.    The  present  marble  pavement 
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coDoeals  the  lower  portion  of  the  dado, 
and  ia»  therefore,  now  on  a  higher  leyel 
than  it  was  originaUy,  even  if  it  be  the 
same  ;  azonnd  the  lower  tazza  rons  a 
poem  in  Tawil  metre ;  many  of  the 
▼ersea  were  copied  from  the  poem  writ- 
ten in  praiae  of  the  founder  of  this  court, 
Mohammed  Y.,  by  the  Wazir  Abu 
Abdil-UOi  Mohamed  £bn  Yiisuf  £bn 
Zftmreft,  a  diBciple  of  the  celebrated  hia- 
torian  Efanul  Kithib. 

The  fountain  ia  a  magnificent  ala- 
baster haain.  The  twelve  liona  must  be 
looked  upon  not  in  a  sculptural  way,  but 
heraldieally,  as  emblems  of  strength, 
power,  couFBge.  The  lion  in  the  East 
was  a  sign  of  power,  and  was  always 
used  herddically  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
very  often  inSpain.  They  are  in  white 
marble,  barbecued,  with  their  manes 
cut  like  the  scales  of  a  griffin.  They 
were  pcobably  the  work  of  Spanish 
prisoners  or  renegades.  According  to 
Kaimol  and  other  historians,  the  child- 
ren of  Abu  Hasen  by  Ayeshah  were 
all  beheaded  over  the  fountain  by  order 
of  their  &ther  (excepting  the  oldest, 
subsequently  Boabdil). 

Sola  de  w»  Abencerrages  (ffaU  of  the 
Abemeerragea). — Derives  its  name  from 
a  legend,  according  to  which  Boabdil, 
the  last  king  of  Granada,  invited  the 
chiefs  of  this  illustrious  line  of  the 
Beni-Serr&>  better  known  as  the  Aben- 
€ecTage%  to  a  banquet,  and  had  them 
taken  out  one  by  one  after  the  feast, 
through  a  small  wicket,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Court  of  lions,  where  they 
were  beheaded ;  a  massacre  which  con- 
tributed to  his  ruin,  as  they  were  the 
laain  support  of  his  kingdom,  and  had 
hdped  to  place  him  on  his  throne.    The 
wicket,   which  had  beautiful  folding 
do(ir%  was  removed  in  1837,  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  then   governor   of 
AlhambrL      The    dingy    ferruginous 
spots  on  the  marble  pavement  near  the 
fooBtain  an  said  by  the  cicerone  to  be 


stains  of  blood.  Others  assert  that 
they  were  murdered  here,  which  would 
be  an  Irish  way  of  killing  them  in  this 
room,  whilst  they  were  beheaded  in  the 
Court  of  lions.  This  legend  has  no 
other  authority  than  a '  romance,  * '  His- 
toria  de  las  Guerras  Civiles  de  Gra- 
nada.' That  several  of  the  Abencer^ 
rages  were  treacherously  murdered  in 
ei^er  this  or  some  other  hall  is  certain, 
but  it  was  by  Abu  Hasan's  orders,  and 
not  Boabdil's ;  the  reaaon  being  that 
the  Abencerrages  had  sided  with  Aye- 
shah, and  the  pretext  that  one  of  them 
had  outraged  his  sister.  (See  Marmol, 
'  Rebellion  de  los  Moriscos,'  lib.  i.  cap^ 
12;  *Hi8t  de  Granada,'  by  Lafuente 
Aldbtara,  voL  iv.  etc.)  The  orna- 
mentation was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters ;  it  has  under- 
gone many  restorationa  Enter  by  an 
oval  door,  which  leads  into  a  very 
narrow  anteroom  with  a  small  door  at 
each  side,  communicating  with  inner 
halls,  and  on  the  arch  the  usual  inscrip- 
tion, '  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God,' 
and  'Blessing,'  etc.,  'Glory  be  to  our 
lord  Abu  Abdil-lkh.'  There  are  but  a 
few  inscriptions  here,  and  several  are 
out  of  the  poem  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Sisters,  which  Lafuente  Alcantara 
('  Inscripciones  Arabes  de  Granada,'  vol. 
i.  p.  126)  thinks  must  have  been 
placed  there  when,  in  the  16th  century, 
this  hall  was  repaired ;  it  had  given  way 
after  an  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  ma- 
gazine situated  close  to  San  Francisco. 
When  the  restoration  was  directed  by 
Alfonso  Berruguete,  at  the  time  several 
ornaments  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
the  palace  were  then  recast,  and  placed 
without  regard  to  their  original  desti- 
nation. Observe  how  exquisitely  the 
arch  fonn  gradually  grows  out  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  the  stalactite  roof 
crowning  this  hall,  and  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  two  arches  leading  into  the 
Imll  and  those  over  the  alcoves.  The  roof 
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18  most  exquisite— the  bines,  Ixrown, 
red,  and  gold,  are  moat  effectiye ;  the 
green  at  the  sides  is  blue  decayed. 
With  the  bftck  to  the  wall,  the  Tiew 
oTer  the  fountain  through  the  three 
arches  to  the  fountain  in  the  Court  of 
the  lions  is  strikingly  beautifuL  It  is 
a  perfect  square.  Its  cupola  or  dome  is 
yery  lofty,  half  round  and  half  conical ; 
at  its  base  there  are  small  trellised  win- 
dows, behind  which  the  women  could 
hear  music  without  being  seen.  Many 
of  its  azulqjoe  are  of  Spanish  workman- 
ship, made  and  designed  by  Antonio 
Tenorio,  1586  ('Archiyes  of  the  Al- 
hambra'). 

Solas  dd  Tribunal  (Council  Hall  of 
Justice). — On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Patio  de  los  Leones  is  b,  long  gallexy, 
diyided  into  alcoyes,  or  diyans,  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  called  del  Tri- 
bunal, from  the  circumstance  that  the 
khilif  used  to  giye  audience  here,  and 
treat  of  state  affairs.  In  the  centre  one, 
obserye  the  six  fine  stalactite  arcbes 
rising  from  small  colunms.  It  was  re- 
stored in  1841.  Obserye  the  medallions 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  Arab  patterns, 
bearing  the  badges  of  the  Catholic 
kings,  the  yoke  and  bundle  of  arrows, 
with  the  motto,  ' Tanto momJta*  Three 
arches  lead  into  the  hall  of  the  Council 
Boom,  16  feet  high.  The  Council  Room 
is  75  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  and  the 
hall  is  diyided  into  seyen  compartments, 
including  the  alcoyes  ;  the  three  fiidng 
the  doors  or  arches  are  square  (88  ft. 
high  to  the  dome),  and  the  other  four 
quadrilateral  oblong  (16  ft.  long  by  8 
ft.  wide).  In  the  wall  of  the  hall,  op- 
posite to  the  entrance,  there  are  three 
more  that  lead  to  as  many  other  rooms. 
The  ornamentation  of  these  rooms  is 
yery  minute,  and  more  delicate  and 
more  profusely  decorated  and  coloured 
than  any  other.  The  arch  opening 
into  the  central  saloon  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled throughout  the  rest  of  the 


Alhambra ;  the  archiyolt  spandiils  aii 
yeiy  elaborately  worked  and  splendid 
The  whole  seems  to  haye  been  the  woik 
of  the  Genii,  nosed  in  a  night  hy  tbt 
sounds  of  some  mysterious  soft  musics 
and  at  the  wand  of  a  magiciaii — ie 
light,  yapoury,  spider's-web-like,  gossa- 
mer work  it  is. 

After  the  conquest,  the  great  mosque 
of  the  Alhambra  was  purified  and  ceo- 
yerted  into  a  cathedral ;  but  on  the  edi- 
fice threatening  ruin  Philip  II.  had  the 
sacrament  remoyed  to  this  hall,  wheze 
it  was  kept  for  thirty  years  nntil  1603, 
when  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  la 
Alhambra  was  completed. 

The  iypen  csmarines  or  receaaes  in 
the  S.  waU  are  interesting,   and  here 
much  repairing  has  taken  place  in  Terr 
good  style  by  8r.  Contreras.     The  oeif- 
ing  is  oyaL    In  the  domes  are  some 
yery  curious  paintings.     The  ceiling  of 
the  central  recess  or  alcoye  is  the  best : 
the,  background  is  gilt  and  studded 
with  stara    At  the  extremity  are  two 
escutcheons  and  shields,   red  ground 
trayersed  by  a  barre  or.     In  the  centre 
are  painted  ten  Moors  squatting   on 
cushions,  with  long  beards,  their  heads 
coyered  up  in  hoods,   and  the  hand 
leaning  on   the   al-fiange,   or   double- 
edged  Arabic  sword.    Much  has  been 
said  and  discussed  about  these  paint- 
ings— ^who  painted  them  ?  when  ?  whom 
are  they  intended  to  represent?  who 
was   the  artist?     Marmol,   'Guerrade 
Granada,'  book  i.  pt  1,  says  that  Bal- 
haxix  (Mohammed  II.)  built  the  Alham- 
bra, and  that  the  buildings  were  greatly 
added  to  by '  dies  sucesores  suyos,  cuyos 
retratos  se  yen  en  una  sala'  (*ten  of 
his  successors,  whose  portraits  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  hslls  *).    Aigote  de 
Mollinas,  *Paseos,'yol  ii.  p.  164,  and 
seyeral  other  writers  who  liyed  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  confirm 
this  point,  and  in  the  archiyes  of  the 
Alhambra,  eyen  those  relating  to  the 
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15th  oentoxj,  this  room  is  always  styled 
'd  duitode  los  Betntos'  (the  Hall 
of  the  Portraits).  According  to  the 
French  miter  Qachaid,  there  is  no 
donht  that  John  Van  Eyck  went  to  the 
Alhamhra  abont  1428,  accompanying 
the  embassy  sent  to  Portagal  by  the 
Dnke  of  Bngandy  (whose  valet  he 
was),  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Isabella, 
the  dan^ter  of  Joam  I.  of  Portugal. 
(« Bathgeber,  Annalen,'  p.  36 ;  RacrinBki, 
<  Les  Arts  en  Portogia,'  pp.  195, 196.) 
Gachaid  says  he  went  to  the  Alhsm- 
bra,  and  painted  the  Moorish  Idngs^ 
It  mi^t  be  some  copy  of  this  now  lost 
pictore  made  by  some  srtist  of  the 
time.  Maestro  Bogel  (Roger  of  Broges), 
a  scholar  of  Van  Eyck,  or  another. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  in  iayonr  of  their 
being  Moorish  work,  from  the  purely 
Moorish  ornaments  introduced  in  the 
paintibi^  and  tiie  details  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  domes.  (Owen  Jones, 
'Plans,  Elevations,'  etc.,  folio ;  London, 
1S42,  plates  46,  47,  48,  and  50.)  Mr. 
Poid  (* Handbook,'  p.  811)  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  by  some  Christian  rene- 
gade^ and  that  the  process  employed 
was  common  to  Byzantine  painters. 
Tiardot  ('  Les  Mus6es  d'Espagne ;'  Paris, 
1860,  pp.  200-205)  believes  them  to  be 
posterior  to  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
'  These  pfttntingM  are  of  bright  colours, 
bat  in  Hat  tints^  and  were  first  drawn 
in  outline  in  a  brown  colour.  They  are 
pain-toil  on  skins  of  *iiiwi*l<i  sewn  to- 
gether,  nailed  to  the  wooden  dome,  a 
fine  coat  of  gypsum  forming  the  surface 
to  receive  the  painting.  The  oma- 
ments  on  the  gold  ground  are  in  re- 
lief (Owen  Jones,  'Alhambra.')  It 
may  be  that  they  were  placed  after  the 
conquest^  but  certainly  they  were  never 
the  woik  of  Moors.  They  have  seldom 
departed  from  the  preoeptsof  the  Koran, 
pcohifaittng  the  representation  of  living 
snbjeeti^  especially  of  man,  and  the  few 
ezsmpleato  thecontrary  that  are  ascribed 


to  them  were  most  likely  not  their  work^ 
such  as  the  sarcophagua  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  the  Uons 
in  the  court,  etc.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  on  the  left  represents  a  field  with 
a  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain  with  two  basins,  with  trees, 
woods,  and  birds,  and  two  damsels 
gazing  on  the  water.  In  the  wood  a  boar- 
hunt  is  represented,  sad  opposite  acastle 
with  turrets,  out  of  which  two  ladies, 
followed  by  due&as,  are  seen  isssuing, 
to  receive  iht  homage  of  two  knights. 
In  the  ceiling  to  the  right  is  represented 
a  castle  with  towers,  and  from  the  high- 
est one  a  lady,  with  the  unavoidable 
due&a»  is  entreating  two  knights  who 
are  fitting  to  cease  their  sport  Oppo- 
site &e  castle  stands  a  womsa  holdhig 
a  couchant  Hon  with  a  chain.  Close  to 
her  is  an  enchanter  who  holds  a  lady  in 
captivity,  and  a  mailsd  knight  or  cham- 
pion coming  to  free  her.  In  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  ceiling  there  are  two 
castles  with  ladies  leaning  out  of  the 
windows,  apparently  much  distressed, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  is  another 
lady  sitting  on  a  cushion,  and  pointing 
to  the  cases  in  a  chess-board  Not  £iir 
ore  two  knights,  one  wounding  a  deer 
and  the  second  some  wild  beast  There 
are  several  dogs,  wild  beasts,  and  fan- 
tastical birds.  Besides,  Moorish  kings 
might  have  employed  some  Christian 
painter,  as  the  Orand  Signor  did  Oentilo 
Bellini,  for  they  were  not  always  at  war 
with  Christians.  En  rUumS,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  these  paintings  were  pointed 
after  the  conquest,  and  date  of  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  and  already  far 
from  the  primitive  schools,  approach 
the  characteristics  of  those  of  Comont^, 
Gallegoe,  etc 

The  Vcue. — In  a  small  room  to  the 
right,  and  ill  placed  to  see  it  in  all  its 
j^ory,  is  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Al- 
hamhra. This  most  splendid  jar  or 
vase  {jarron),   is  enamelled  in  blue, 
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white,  and  gold :  the  oompanion  was 
broken  during  the  governor  Montilla's 
time^  and  the  fragments  sold  to  a  French 
kdy..  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Moorish  ceramic  art,  and  dates  1320, 
belonging  to  the  first  period  of  the 
history  of  Moorish  porcelain.  It  is  4 
ft.  8  in.  high.  The  ground  is  white, 
and  the  ornaments  blue.  In  the  middle 
are  two  animals,  more  Uke  llamas  than 
camels.  It  was  found  full  of  gold.  The 
inscription  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted, but  all  the  commentaries  made 
are  sheer  nonsense.  The  only  inscrip- 
tion is  'Eternal  Salvation,'  repeated 
very  often.  Here  would  be  another 
subject  of  controversy — ^were  the  ani- 
mals painted  by  Moorish  artists  ? 

SepuUhrai  SkUn, — In  the  rooms  on 
the  left  are  two  sepulchral  slabs  of  the 
kings  Yusuf  III.  and  Mohammed  II. 
Four  only  were  found  in  the  Pantheon 
or  tomb-house  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
which  was  situated  not  fieur  from  the 
Court  of  Lions,  and  close  to  the  actual 
habitations  of  tiie  curate  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  They  were  found  in  1574  (the  two 
others  of  Ismael  and  Yusuf  I.  have 
disappeared),  were  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  letters  gilt  on  a  blue 
ground.  On  one  side  was  a  long  inscrip- 
tion in  prose  (which  has  been  copied, 
though  somewhat  erroneously,  it  is  said, 
by  AL  del  Castilo),  and  on  the  other 
the  defunct  monsrch'seulogium  in  verse. 
The  inscription  of  Yusuf  III.  is  much 
deteriorated. 

The  slab  of  Mohammed  II.  is  of  white 
marble,  and  is  much  better  preserved. 
It  was  formerly  placed  over  the  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  the  Adarves.  It  is 
inferior  in  the  poetical  sentiment.  A 
sort  of  sarcophagus  with  a  basso-relievo 
that  was  found  in  the  gardens  has  been 
removed  hither  too  ;  the  subject  seems 
to  be  a  fight  between  lions  and  deer, 
done  in  the  most  rough,  coarse  way. 
We  also  think  them  not  to  be  Moorish 


work,  and  that,  notwithstanding  ths 
Moorish  ornamentation,  that  they  were; 
probably  found  in  some  Wisigotbi^ 
ruins,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
retablo. 

Sola  de  las  Do$  Hermancu  (Hall  of 
the  Two  Sisters),   formerlj  called  De 
las  Losas  (slabs). — The  explosion  of  the 
gunpowder  magazine  already  referred  to 
injured  this  hall  as  well  as  that  of  tb« 
Tribunal,  destroying  in  both  the  beau- 
tiful  glass  windows,  which  were  paintdl 
'con  muchas  istorias  y  armas  real^.' 
(Archives. )   This  suite  of  rooms  derires 
its  name  from  two  equal-sized   whit« 
slabs  which  form  a  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment,  and  are  called    'The    Sisters' 
Before  entering  into  this  moat  beantifiil 
hall,  observe  the  arch  with  the  white 
marble  on  the  sides,  and  on  it  *  Then 
is  no  conqueror  but  God,'  etc.      This 
arch  leads  into  a  narrow  ante-ehamber ; 
on  the  sides  are  small  doors,  opening  on 
inner  rooms.     The  second  arch  is  also 
ovaL     On  the  impost,  archivolt;  etc., 
are  several  diminutive  shieldB  with  the 
usual  motto.    Everything  here  onght 
to  be  attentively  examined,  for  all  is 
exquisite.  The  pavement  risesgradoaUy. 
Observe  the  effect  fi^m  the  Court  of 
lions  towards  the  Mirador  of  lindaraja. 
In  the  four  walls  of  this  hall  there  are 
arches,  one  at  the  entrance,  two  on  the 
sides  over  the  alcoves  (o^  hamis^  Arabics  > 
or  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  a  fourth 
leading  to  the  square  haU  leading  to  the 
Mirador  de  Lindaraga.     On  the  walls 
the  azulejos  rise  to  a  certain  height, 
forming  rich  alicatado  work  ;  it  is  de- 
corated at  intervals  with  the  shield  of 
Ibn-1-Ahmsr.    Over  each  arch  there  is 
a  latticed  window,  with  wooden/o^ou^Vs 
(a  most  appropriate  name),  belonging 
to  the  upper  floor.    There  is  a  fountain 
in  the  middle.     The  stalactite  rtwf  is 
most  wonderful ;  '  nearly  5000  pieces, 
says  Owen  Jones,  'enter  into  its  con- 
struction, and  though  they  are  mostly  of 
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plaster,  strengthened  here  and  there 
with  pieces  of  reed,  no  part  of  the  palace 
is,  in  the  present  day,  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  preservation/  It  is  a  profusion 
of  raolts,  miniatore  domes,  most  rich 
and  elaborate.  This  formed  a  portion 
of  the  private  apartments  of  the  wives 
and  slaves  of  the  khiUif.  On  the  al- 
eoves  on  each  side  were  divans  and 
couches ;  bat  it  was  principally  destined 
f(^  the  khilif  s  wires  and  slaves.  This 
hall  abounds  with  inscriptions,  all  al- 
lusive, and  of  a  chioacter  suited  to  the 
dweUing  of  the  black-eyed  sultanas. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  copied  most,  but 
omitted  unintentionally  the  eight  me- 
dalliona  between  the  sixteen  circles  on 
the  wall  The  last  medallion  is  a  re- 
petition, as  the  anterior  has  been  de- 
fitroved. 

We  omit  this  poem,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
the  beauty  of  which  lies  rather  in  the 
muacal  sounds  and  words,  than  in  feel- 
ing or  thought. 

Corredor,  ArUeaala  del  Mirador  de 
Lindmraja  (leading  to  the  Mirador  of 
Lindar^a).— The  arch  leading  to  this 
hall  has  an  inscription  in  African  char- 
Ktets,  and  two  niches  on  the  sides. 
This  room  is  square,  and  has  a  pretty 
rtalactite  roof^  with  thirteen  diminutive 
capolas.  In  the  wall  in  firont  are  two 
^jimez  windows,  supported  by  marble 
^  staixo  columns. 

Mirador  de  Linda/raja  (from  mmir, 
"mmri^  to  see,  to  admire,  to  look  on, 
<^f  out),  a  boudoir  of  the  sultana.  It  is 
>  perfect  square,  and  looks  on  the  gar- 
^  den  of  the  same  name.  There  are  three 
»3^€2  windows.  The  cornice  is  oom- 
P<%ed  of  small  columns,  arches,  niches, 
etc. :  the  frieze  is  charming ;  the  arte- 
sooado  oeUing  peculiar  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

hiwdsla  iZ^'a.— On  the  left  of  the 
^,  between  the  Mirador  and  Hall  of 
tte  Two  Sisters,  is  a  door,  which  leads 
*^^^h  a  modernised  corridor  to  some 


rooms  repaired  and  modernised  by 
Charles  Y.,  painted  by  several  artists, 
and  whitewashed  when  Philip  Y.  was 
in  Granada.  There  are  the  initials  E. 
and  I.,  Charles  and  Isabella.  Turning 
on  the  left,  and  through  another  cor- 
ridor, we  arrive  at  a  small  patio  called 
de  la  JUja  (of  the  railing),  so  called 
from  the  iron  one  placed  here,  and  rest- 
ing on  iron  pillara.  It  was  placed  here 
about  the  year  1689,  and  it  is  thought 
that  in  the  adjoining  room  the  sUver 
of  the  kings  was  kept  when  they  lived 
in  the  Alhambra.  Opposite  are  the 
Bath-rooms ;  on  the  left,  the  Court  of 
lindan^a;  on  the  right,  the  Hall  de 
las  Ninfas. 

Sdla  de  loa  BaJRoB  (Bath-rooms). — 
This  suite  of  apartments  must  have 
been  considerably  more  numerous, 
though  they  were  the  private  baths  for 
the  sultan  and  royal  family.  Their 
system  of  bathing  was  what  we  now 
call  Turkish  baths,  and  the  way  that 
the  pipes  and  apparatus  themselves 
were  laid  down  would  give  us  no  mean 
idea  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Moors  in 
these  mattera  The  first  room  is  called 
Ouarto  de  las  Ocmae^  6  del  Descanso 
{JSepose),  Chamber  of  the  Couches,  or  of 
Best  It  has  been  very  ably  restored 
by  Sr.  Contreras.  It  is  square,  with 
four  marble  pillars  forming  a  gallery  all 
round,  and  on  the  sides  two  alhamis,  or 
alcoves,  formed  by  two  arches,  which 
are  supported  by  columns.  Within  the 
alcove  was  a  raised-up  couch,  upon 
which  the  cushions  were  placed.  In 
the  middle  a  fountain.  On  the  walls, 
over  the  aznlejos,  the  badge  with  Charles 
Y.'s  motto,  ^pltL8  ultra. '  At  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  small  door,  arched,  lead- 
ing to  the  bath-rooms.  They  were 
made  in  Abu  Abdilla's  time,  and  pro- 
bably about  1308  to  1806,  as  the  in- 
scriptions allude  to  the  hopes  that  God 
may  grant  him  a  speedy  and  near  vic- 
tory.   The  upper  portion  is  formed  by 
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four  arches  to  each  wall,  connected  by 
railings.  There  are  sixteen  windows, 
over  these  a  wooden  jalousie,  and  over 
this  again  a  superb  artesonado  ceiling. 
The  upper  gallery  was  used  for  musi- 
cians, who  played  and  sang  whilst  the 
bathers  were  resting  on  the  couches 
after  being  shampooed.  This  leads  to 
some  small  rooms ;  the  first,  Ba&o  de 
los  Nilios,  used  by  the  Sultan's  children. 
They  are  each  about  8  ft  long  by  6  ft 
wide.  In  each  is  a  small  recess  in  the 
wall,  like  a  cabinet,  foimed  by  a  horse- 
shoe arch,  and  in  it  a  bath  in  white 
marble.  Over  this,  on  the  wall,  a  niche 
where  to  place  the  slippers,  etc.,  and 
under  it  the  pipes.  From  these  you 
pass  to  another,  13  ft  long  by  8  Wide, 
which  serves  as  an  antechamber  leading 
to  a  square  one.  Here  at  each  side  are 
alcoves,  and  in  front  a  door  leading  to 
the  principal  bath-room.  There  are 
two  fine  large  baths  here  ;  one  is  10  ft 
long,  64  wide  (across),  with  two  stop- 
pers to  warm  the  water ;  the  other  one 
is  square,  and  all  have  niches.  This 
room  communicated  formerly  with 
others  where  the  water  was  heated, 
etc  The  pavement  of  all  these  rooms 
is  of  white  Macael  marble.  The  roof 
was  lighted  up  with  lumbreraa,  Umvres, 
or  port-holes,  cut  into  the  shape  of 
stars.  The  domes  of  the  Erar&'-rahs  in 
the  East  have  similar  apertures.  The 
recesses  foimed  by  the  columns  had 
probably  divans,  where  the  manipula- 
tions were  performed.  These  were 
probably  the  hot  and  cold  baths,  called 
in  the  East  Hku'-a-f^yehs. 

Sola  de  los  Secretoa  (Chamber  of  Se- 
crets), which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  called  Chamber  of  Indiscretions. 
Applying  the  ear  to  an  opening  made 
at  each  angle,  one  can  hear  what  is  said 
at  the  other  extremity,  however  low 
spoken.  This  is  an  acoustical  device, 
produced  by  the  shape  of  the  ceiling, 
which  forms  an  elliptical  figure ;  thus 


all  sonorous  sounds,  spreading  fromi 
focus,  are  reflected  to  another  one  Ij 
the  hollow  walls.  There  is  anotii 
similar  Morete-room  near  the  Myi 
Cofwrt. 

Jardin  de  Li$idaraja  (Garden  of  IM 
dan^a).  —  A   small   garden.      In  ^ 
middle  is  a  fine  fountain  with  a 
10  ft  diameter ;  from  its  centre  a  ] 
pedestal  springs,  which  supports  a  t 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  shell ; 
workmanship  is  Arab,  and  the 
tion  around  it  partly  worn  out 

All  round  this  garden  is  a  galld 
supported  by  fifteen  Arab  columns  < 
two  sides,  and  on  the  third  by  machoi 
of  brick.  In  tius  court  is  a  windofl 
with  a  superb  look-out  on  the  woods  m 
the  Alhambra,  Generalife,  Dano,  etc. 

Under  the  Salon  de  Comares  is  ths' 
chamber  called  'de  las  Ninfas,'  rarely 
shown,  which  contains  some  stataes  of 
nymphs  ascribed  to  the  artists  brougiit 
by  Charles  Y.  for  his  palace  here,  an! 
a  medallion  of  Carrara  marble  repre- 
senting Jupiter  metamorphoaed  into  * 
swan,  eta,  and  two  fauns. 

Close  by  is  a  small  room,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  made  to  the  Boyal  Chapel, 
rarely  shown.  The  celling  is  inlaid, 
the  colouring  fine.  Some  suppose  that 
the  window  on  the  right  served  to  le\ 
down  Boabdil,  and  not  that  in  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which  is  higher. 
The  Capilla  Real,  which  was  used  h} 
the  Catholic  kings,  is  a  mixture  of  Aral 
and  Christian  styles,  of  Koranic  signi 
mixed  with  the  Catholic  ones,  an< 
shields,  etc  Over  the  altar  is  a  picton 
by  Rincon,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
at  each  side  an  image  representini 
Vice.  The  windows  look  on  8om< 
grounds  and  paltry  hovels,  which  oac* 
were  part  of  the  palace,  and  preservi 
here  and  there  some  vestiges  of  pas: 
magnificence 

Tocador  de  la  Heina  (the  Queen's 
Boudoir). — ^A  heavy  galleiy,  built  by 
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Charles  V.,  leads  to  this  room.  It  is 
9  ft  square.  In  a  comer  of  the  room 
is  a  marble  slab,  drilled  with  sixteen 
holes  to  admit  perfumes  whilst  the  sul- 
tana was  at  her  boudoir ;  but  we  rather 
think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  ealoriflre 
oontiiTed  by  the  chilly  Charles  V.  The 
walls  are  fresco-painted  with  subjects, 
yiews  of  sea-ports;  the  frieze  is  com- 
posed of  sphinxes,  genii,  winged  heads 
of  serpents,  etc.  etc  There  are  nine 
windows,  and  between  each  are  in- 
dififerent  paintings,  such  as  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  etc.  The  artesouado  ceiling 
is  pyramidal,  with  inlaid  wood  painted 
and  gilt;  round  are  several  Arab  pil- 
lars, mndi  deteriorated,  and  half  block- 
ed up  by  Charles  Y.  There  are  also 
sereral  figures  painted,  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  Justice,  etc. 
The  initials  F.  and  Y.  are  the  mono- 
grams of  Philip  Y.  and  IsabeUe.  The 
freseoes  are  by  Bartholomew  Rfgos, 
whose  brother  Pedro  has  left  some  works 
at  Granada,  and  by  Alfonso  Perez  and 
Juan  de  la  Fuente.  This  room  was 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  mihrftb,  or  ora- 
tory, for  the  evening  prayers.  The 
tower  is  lofty.  The  view  from  it  is 
▼ery  grand — the  Generalife  with  its 
gardens  and  white  sparkling  buildings, 
the  river  Darro  and  its  banks  lined 
with  poplars,  the  verdant  Yega,  and 
suow-dad  Sierra  Nevada. 

La  MegquiUa  (the  Mosque). — Near  the 
e&tianoe  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
niche.  This  mosque  was  converted  into 
a  chapel  by  Charles  Y. ;  a  great  many 
injuries  snd  sad  restorations  and  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  walls  have  been 
whitewashed,  the  hall  reduced  almost 
to  half  its  former  size  by  a  railing,  and 
the  floor  considerably  raised.  The 
carved  roof  is  exquisite,  resembling 
totolse-shell  work,  and  gilt;  it  was 
repainted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
^ear  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  is  the 
exquiBite  niche  in  which  the  Koran  was 


deposited.  The  inscription  on  the  sides 
is  taken  from  the  7th  Sura  of  the  Koran, 
versicle  204 :  'Be  not  one  of  the  negli- 
gent' The  altar  is  heavy,  and  placed 
in  the  middle.  The  floor  of  the  mosque 
has  been  lowered  about  2  ft,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  height  for  the  raised 
gallery  or  pew.  The  azulejos  are  very 
fine,  and  run  up  the  walls  about  5  ft 
high;  the  inscriptions  are  only  the  often- 
repeated  verses  of 

The  Rlory  is  God's ;  the  power  is  God's ;  the 
empire  is  God's. 

Between  the  azulejos,  '  There  is  no  con- 
queror but  God,'  and  the  shields  of  the 
kings  of  Granada,  bearing  the  above 
motto.  The  capitals  of  the  choir  pil- 
lars were  gilt  and  painted  by  Prado  in 
1681. 

Patio  de  la  MezquUa  (Mosque). — On 
the  right  of  this  patio  is  a  sort  of  portico 
or  atrium,  formed  by  three  arches, 
which  are  supported  by  marble  columns, 
with  a  door  leading  to  the  corridor 
communicating  with  the  mosque.  There 
are  some  vestiges  of  elaborate  ornament- 
ation, many  inscriptions,  and  several 
windows.  It  was  built  by  Mohammed 
Y.,  as  the  verse  on  the  wooden  frieze 
under  the  roof  has  it,  which  must  for- 
merly have  gone  round  the  whole  court 
A  facade  with  exquisite  decorations  well 
preserved,  a  rich  stalactite  ornament 
under  the  cornice ;  a  modem  gallery 
ii^ures  the  general  effect 

New-discovered  Hall, — A  hall  called 
Sala  de  los  Blasones,  or  Hall  of  the 
Shields  or  Escutcheons,  because  it  is 
decorated  with  several  shields  with 
initials,  has  been  lately  discovered. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed,  thus  con- 
cealing the  former  Arabic  work,  and  are 
being  restored ;  the  plaster  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  wonderful  orna- 
mentation is  now  revealed.  Its  former 
stalactical  roof  and  ornamentation  are 
of  the  work  called  Comarragia  (that  of 
Hall  of  Ambassadors),  and  are  now  being 
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extricated  out  of  the  modem  roof  which 
already  existed  in  Philip  Y.'s  time.  It 
was  probably  used  for  festivities,  or  as 
a  dining-room.  The  banqueting-hall  in 
the  Easi  was  always  near  a  court  and 
garden  (compare  Esther  yii.  7,  8). 

Jfifior  CfuriosiHes  urithin  ihe  cireudt 
of  theAlhambra, — ^Around  the  walls  are 
several  Uwers  still  extant,  but  mostly 
going  fast  to  ruin ;  some  deserve  very 
close  examination  from  their  beautiful 
workmanship.  In  the  Adarves  is  kept 
a  statue  of  Paris.  According  to  some, 
it  is  a  Roman  statue;  according  to 
others,  it  was  made  and  destined  for 
the  palace  of  Charles  Y.  There  is  also 
a  pillar,  with  the  Latin  inscription, 
'Comelis  L.  P.;  Comelianw;  P. 
Valerius  Lucanus.  IJxori  indulgen- 
tissimiB,  D.D.  L.D.  O.D.'  It  was  pro- 
bably over  a  Roman  tomb,  and  dedi- 
cated, as  it  runs,  by  one  Valerius  Lucan 
to  hia  most  indtUgent  totfe,  Cornelia. 
Before  these  we  must  mention  the 
parish  church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  la  Al- 
hambra.  It  was  built  in  1681  by  a 
Burgalese  architect,  Juan  de  Vega,  and 
was  finished  in  1683.  It  was  built 
for  Philip  II.,  and  it  is  supposed  Juan 
de  Herrera  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
general  plan.  On  the  S.  end,  let  into 
the  wall,  is  a  slab  of  Macael  marble  with 
a  Gothic  inscription  referring  to  the  con- 
secration of  three  churches  built  in  the 
times  of  the  kings  Viterico  and  Recared. 
This  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
great  mosque  which  was  destroyed  (fell 
down)  in  time  of  Philip  II.  The 
mosque  was  built  by  Mohammed  Abu 
Abdallah  III.  in  1808,  and  Ibn-ul- 
Kattib  describes  it  thus : 

'  It  is  ornamented  with  mosaic  woric  and.  ex- 
quisite tiacery  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intri- 
cate patterns,  intermixed  with  silver  flowers 
and  graceful  arches,  supported  by  innumerable 
pillars  of  the  finest  polished  marble'  (Gay- 
angos). 

The  sultan  had  consecrated  to  it  part 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  Jews  and  Chris- 


tians, and  had  sold  several  estattij 
to  make  a  rent  for  it — (Casiri,  'Bibl 
Arabico-Hispana.')  In  Al  Kallet,  par. 
6,  Mah.  III.,  quoted  by  Lafaente  Al- 
cantara. The  Convent  of  San  Frcmd«\\ 
now  securaliaed,  is  not  far  from  thk, 
and  was  the  firet  built  after  the  ooa- 
quest  by  Talavera,  the  confessor  4 
Isabella,  in  1492.  At  their  death,  th^ 
bodies  of  the  Catholic  kings  were  brst 
placed  here  until  removed,  in  152^  i« 
the  Capilla  Real  There  were  gu^ts 
here,  and  the  bath-houses  of  the  Mooiisl 
princes. 

Fortress, — ^The  walled  circuit  fornwd 
by  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambia  is  tb 
highest  in  the  capital ;  it  is  2690  fi 
(Spanish)  long  by  730  ft.  in  its  mit^ 
part.  The  average  thickness  of  tte 
walla  is  6  ft  and  the  height  27  ft  b 
the  walls  there  are  at  intervals  toneti, 
which  begin  at  the  Torre  de  laTeli. 
follow  the  Adarves,  Gate  of  JustiK. 
Tower  of  Prisons,  Tower  of  the  Siete 
Suelos  (where  the  door  still  exists,  bu 
blocked  up,  throng  which  Boabdil 
sallied  to  meet  the  Catholic  kin^-. 
Torre  of  the  Water,  Towers  of  Catholic 
Eiogs,  of  Los  Picos,  Infanta,  Comires, 
the  circular  cubo  tower  of  Homentge 
and  the  Quebrada,  and  that  of  the  Ar- 
moury close  to  the  Vela.  The  French 
on  withdrawing  exploded  great  port  d 
the  fortress,  especially  that  towards 
the  Generalife. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  made  of 
chinarro  (flint,  earth,  and  lime),  whicb 
become  like  stone  under  that  petrifying 
baking  snn.  Not  a  less  curious  por- 
tion is  the  subterraneous  Alhambn, 
full  of  corridors,  chambers,  etc,  whici 
served  the  princes  as  ways  of  escape 
during  the  often-occurring  intrigues  and 
other  dangers  of  war  and  faction. 

Mesas  de  Marmol  {MarbU  TahH 
may  be  seen  at  the  governor's  rocm 
They  are  of  a  white  marble,  wonder 
fully  worked  out     What  their  fonnei 
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ase  might  be  is  not  known,  but  probably 
these  were  placed  in  a  mihriib,  from  the 
inscription. 

On  the  other  table  theonlyinscription 
13 :  •  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God.* 

Towers,  —  (Torre  de  las  Infiantas). 
—Once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish 
princesses.  Much  out  of  repair  now  ; 
beautiful  decorations ;  machicolated 
Too^  and  portico  leading  into  a  pretty 
gallery;  two  arches,  with  a  slender 
column  between  them,  are  exquisitely 
ornamented ;  poor  in  inscriptions  :  one 
runs  thus : — 'Glory  be  to  our  lord  the 
Sultan  Abu  Abdillah,  the  contented 
with  God.' 

Tom  de  la  Oautiva  (Captiye).— 
So  called  because  it  was  probably  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  the  beauti- 
ful Christian  prisoner,  Dofia  Isabel  de 
Solis,  who  became  the  favourite  sultana 
of  Abu  Hasen,  who  ctiUed  her  the 
Morning  Star,  *  Tsorayya,  *  or  *  Zoray a ' 
(the  word  in  Arabic  rather  signifies  'the 
Pleiades '  than  any  determined  star. — 
'  Iscripciones  de  Granada,'  p.  176. 
Obserre  the  slender  arches  and  a  deli- 
cate tarkislL  There  is  a  small  and 
spacious  chamber  in  this  tower  which 
has  never  yet  been  mentioned  in  any 
other  description  of  the  Alhambra,  nor 
have  its  inscriptions  been  quoted, 
copied,  or  translated.  Its  rich  orna- 
mentation belongs  to  the  style  called 
comanagia,  of  which  the  Hall  of  Am- 
bsasadors  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  it 
was  most  probably  (a  presumption 
based  on  the  adoption  of  this  style  and 
the  inscription)  erected  by  Abul-Had- 
jaj-Yusuf;  7th  king  of  the  Beni-Nasr 
djnasty.  The  greater  portion  is  well 
preserved,  now  and  then  ill  restored 
and  whitewashed.  It  is  square,  has 
three  windows  and  one  door.  On  the 
portico  are  four  inscriptions  of  the 
^isoaX  short  sentences.  On  the  walls 
fonniug  the  four  angles  are  other  in- 
scriptions. 


On  another  waU  may  be  read  the 
114th  Sura,  wherein  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  (In  the  coins  of  the 
Ehalifs  of  tiie  East  and  Spain,  until 
the  period  of  the  Almoravides,  this 
same  legend  is  found,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  fondamental  dogmas  of  the 
Mussulman  religion. ' 

This  tower  must  have  been  built 
about,  or  rather  after,  1325.  The 
eapiwe  might  have  been  the  &ir  Chris- 
tian that  Abul  Walid  Ismael  (who 
died  1825)  carried  oflf  from  the  harems 
of  Mohammed  Abn  Ismael,  king  of 
Algedras,  at  the  siege  of  Martoe. 

At  the  Tone  del  Agua,  now  destroyed, 
there  is  an  aqueduct  which  supplies  the 
hill  with  water. 

Ouario  Betd  (Royal  Chamber)  in  the 
garden,  or  rather  huerta,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo. The  exterior  is  solemn,  plain, 
and  severe,  as  are  all  Moorish  pallMes  ; 
the  inside  is  a  square  room,  lofty  and 
spacious,  which  was  the  secluded  palace 
to  which  the  Granadine  kings  resorted 
for  the  Rhamadan  or  fasting  period, 
and  the  inscriptions  seem  to  confirm 
this  presumption  ;  much  deteriorated. 
It  is  private  property,  and  an  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  repair  it  welL  The 
entrance  is  by  an  arch  very  well  pre- 
served, and  upon  its  jambs  on  the  azu- 
lejoB  (left  and  right)  there  is  a  compli- 
cated and  showy  effect  of  white,  green, 
and  purple. 

See  alio  four  exquisitely  decorated  arches, 
above  which  were  as  many  windows,  now 
filled  up;  beautifully  inlaid  roof;  charming 
azulejo  columns;  and  the  arched  alcove  with 
its  pretty  window.  The  white  tiles  with  golden 
scroll  must  be  observed,  as  being  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Generalife. — Jennatu-r^krif,  Ara- 
bic&,  the  Garden  of  the  Architect 

(Permission  is  required  from  the  adminif 
trader  of  the  proprietor,  Marquis  de  Campo- 
tejor,  whose  villa  is  worth  seeing — small  fee  to 
keeper.) 
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ThJB  summer  villa  of  the  sultans  of 
Granada  was,  probably,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  important  watch-tower,  or 
advanoed  sentry  of  the  fortress  of  the  Al- 
hambra.  It  was  built  no  doubt  by  the 
first  kings  of  Granada,  and  considerably 
enlarged,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  the  reign 
of  Abu-l-Wilid,  about  the  *Year  of 
the  Great  Victory  of  Religion,'  as  the 
inscriptions  run,  that  is  in  the  month 
of  Rabid  1,  719,  which  corresponds  to 
April-May,  1319— the  very  year  when 
the  armies  of  the  Infantes  D.  Juan  and 
D.  Pedro  were  routed  and  the  princes 
killed ;  an  event  that  took  place  close 
to  Sierra  Elvira.  M4nnol,  who  wrote 
in  the  16th  century,  derives  the  etymo- 
logy from  *  Garden  of  the  Dance  *  (De 
la  Zambra),  which  certainly  would  ap- 
pear more  appropriate  to  this  the  abode 
of  pleasure  and  revelry.  The  palace 
and  gardens  became  the  hereditary 
alcaldiia  of  the  house  of  Avila,  and  sub- 
sequently by  marriage  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Tejar 
(of  the  Italian  Grimaldi-Gentili  family 
of  Genoa),  Philip  lY.  having  made  it  a 
perpetual  grant  to  the  house  of  Granada 
and  Yen^^  There  is,  besides,  an- 
other house  of  Granada,  whose  dukes 
are  descendants  of  Do&a  Isabel  de  Solis 
(Zoraya),  the  fair  sultana  of  Abu- 
Hasen.  This  palace,  which  was  used 
on  great  festal  occasions,  is  inferior  to 
the  Alhambra  in  size  and  general  style. 
Our  appreciation  of  its  merits  is^  how- 
ever, liable  to  mistake,  as  whitewash 
and  neglect  have  been  busy  at  work, 
and  but  little  remains  to  recal  the 
glowing  descriptions  contained  in  the 
few  poems  which  have  escaped  the 
wrathful  hands  of  restorers.  A  princi- 
pal feature  must  have  been  the  gardens 
and  waters.  The  canal  of  the  Darro 
empties  here  its  abundant  and  rapid 
waters,  which  flow  through  a  series  of 
evei^green  arches  formed  by  yews 
twisted  and  cut  into  quaint  patterns. 


On  the  sides  grow  oranges  and  lemos 
trees,  their  vivid  shining  leaves  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  sombre 
arrowy  cypresses. 

On  leaving  the  Alhambra,  passing  bj 
the  Hdtel  de  los  Siele  Suelos,  and 
glancing  to  some  ruins  on  the  left,  said 
to  be  remains  of  the  stables  of  the 
Moorish  guard,  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
enter,  by  a  small  wooden  gate,  the 
principal  avenue  of  the  villa,  wluch  on 
approaching  nearer  is  shaded  by  tall 
secular  cypresses  and  hedges.  On  ar- 
riving; tiie  portress,  who  seems  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  door-keepers  of 
the  palace,  comes  down  lazily  and  opei^ 
the  door,  which  leads  into  a  spacious 
patio,  with  a  garden  in  the  noiddle, 
through  which  runs  the  Acequia.  A 
long  gallery,  decorated  with  slender 
pillars  and  seventeen  arches  niiis  on 
the  left,  overlooking  the  Alhambra. 
Whitewash  laid  in  thick  coats  has  con- 
cealed, and  may  have  saved  in  some 
respect,  the  delicate  tarkish,  the  ceil- 
ing, and  arabesques  over  the  pillars. 
The  chapel  into  which  visitors  are 
taken  next  is  most  indifferent,  and  vas 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  oratoir, 
or  mihriib,  of  which  some  portions  mav 
be  still  descried.  A  few  modernised 
rooms  follow,  in  one  of  which  are 
placed  some  daubs  vouchsafed  as  an- 
thentic  portraits  of  Boabdil,  the  Catho- 
lic Kings,  Gonzala  de  Cordova,  and 
any  other  hero  you  may  chooae.  There 
is,  however,  close  by,  a  most  exquisite 
boudoir,  which  has  preserved  its  former 
style.  Observe  the  coloored  domici 
ceiling,  the  stuccoed  waUs,  which  look 
like  the  open  worked  leaves  of  a  Chinese 
fan. 

Pass  on  by  a  staircase  to  Ths  Court 
of  the  Cypreaaea.  It  is  square,  with  ^ 
pond  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by^ 
hedges  of  roses,  with  coloured  flower-i 
pots.  The  garden  preserves  the  general! 
form  of  the  Moorish  period ;  but  wae 
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modernised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 
Observe  the  heautifal  cypneaea,  which 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Under  one  of  the  lai^gest^  a  love-scene 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  which 
Sultana  Zoraya  was  the  heroine ;  bnt 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  is  donbted. 

A  mirador  crowns  the  slopes;  the 
Tiew  from  which  is  glorious.  A  side- 
door  lesds  to  the  StUa  dd  Moro,  a  hill, 
the  sommit  of  which,  now  desolate,  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  Al^'ares,  the 
somptaons  Moorish  palace,  next  to 
whieh  the  Alhambra  was  insignificant. 
They  were  decorated  in  the  Comarragia 
style,  aad  snrronnded  with  beautifiil 
gudeos.  Here  was  also  the  fisr-famed 
snnmier-?ina  of  Darlaroca,  or  the 
Bride's  Pshice ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
descending  towards  the  Qenil,  stood 
the  wondeifnl  aviary  of  Dar-al-wad,  or 
HoQse  of  the  Biver.  There  are  some 
remains  of  a  mihr^b  and  Moorish  tanks, 
the  laigest  of  which  is  the  Algibe  de  la 
UuTis^ 

Proceed  next,  turning  to  the  right, 
to  the  site  of  the  Oampe  de  lot  MaHires. 
On  this  spot  Boabdil,  the  day  of  the 
sorreDder  of  his  capital,  met  Cardinal 
Kendoza,  and  proceeding  alittle  farther, 
dose  to  Ihe  present  small  chnrch  of  St. 
Sebsstiaa,  the  Ul-fiited  dethroned  mon- 
ttch  held  the  interview,  already  de- 
scribed with  the  Catholic  Kings,  who, 
OD  Jannaiy  6,  entered  the  city,  holding 
a  grand  ley6e  in  the  Hall  of  Comares. 
The  convent,  once  sitnated  here,  has 
been  ranoved.  The  slopes  of  the  hill 
ue  covered  with  excavated  hovels,  in- 
habited by  gipsies,  and  farther  on  by 
cumenes  or  villas.  To  the  left  a  small 
sveuTie  leads  to  the  fine  mansion  and 
gardens  of  Sr.  Calderon.  Following  the 
Toad  by  the  gardens,  we  reach  the 
Terra  Berm^as,  or  Red  Towers.  Here 
is  the  Chnrdi  of  San  Cecilio,  a  Muz- 
anbie  church  daring  the  Moslem's  swtkj, 
taiaed  to  a  parish  in  1601. 


Cat^^nd. — Hours  to  see  Cathedral, 
8  A.1L  to  12  A.H.,  and  8  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 
To  see  the  Chapel  Royal,  after  or  before 
the  coro  service,  apply  at  sacristia  for 
the  civil  sacristan,  Don  Antonio.  This 
fine  specimen  of  the  Grseco-Romsn  style 
was  intended  by  the  architect  to  be 
second  to  no  chnrch  in  the  world,  '  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  St  Peter's.'  The  pro- 
portions are  good,  but  the  building  is 
not  seen  to  advantage,  from  bdng 
rather  choked  up  by  the  surrounding 
houses.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
great  mosque,  and  begun  in  1529  by 
Diego  de  Siloe,  son  and  scholar  of  the 
celebrated  Burgalese,  Gil  de  Siloe,  con- 
tinued by  his  pupil,  Juan  de  Maeda, 
and  Juan  de  Orea,  one  of  the  architects 
who  worked  at  the  palace  of  Charles  V . 
It  was  completed  in  16S9.  Exterior, — 
It  is  placed  between  the  Plaza  de  Bi- 
barrambla  and  that  of  Las  Pasi^gas ; 
the  principal  fa^ide  is  in  the  latter 
square,  and  is  composed  of  three  en- 
trances, adorned  wiUi  statues  and  alto- 
relievos.  Interior. — Koble,  simple,  and 
grand,  divided  into  &ve  naves;  the 
piUars  massive,  but  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  vastness  and  height 
which  pervades  the  rest  The  ^unar  is 
in  the  middle ;  the  stalls  of  difiierent 
periods  and  indifferent  merit ;  the 
trascoro  is  churrigueresque,  but  not  of 
its  worst  style,  made  up  of  red,  black, 
and  white  marbles,  with  a  curious 
mosaic  on  the  altar,  which  a  hmu  na- 
twroBf  slightly  aided  by  man,  may  re- 
present the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony 
in  the  Desert.  The  organs  are  not  in 
good  taste,  but  first-rate  as  instruments. 
The  marble  pavement  very  fine,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  noble  cimborio  rises  some  220  ft, 
and  the  arch  (aroo  torcU),  190  ft.,  open- 
ing to  the  coro,  has  a  bend  which  is 
much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  The 
dome  is  painted  in  white  and  gold  ;  the 
high  altar  stands  isolated,  and  at  t^^ 
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sides  are  the  kneeling  effigies  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  interior  is 
425  ft  long  by  249  ft.  wide  (Spanish 
measore).  The  High  Chapel  is  yerj 
fine.  There  are  seren  pictures  by 
Alonso  Cano,  and  the  colossal  heads 
of  Adam  and  Etc,  also  by  him,  above 
the  high  altar,  let  into  circular  recesses ; 
there  are  fifteen  chapels  around  the 
church.  Beginning  by  those  to  the 
right,  we  may  mention  : — OapiUa  de 
San  Miguel, — Founded  by  Peralta, 
Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  before 
Bishop  of  Tncuman  and  Cusco,  whose 
enormous  wealth  was  equalled  by  his 
generosity  and  love  of  art  He  lived 
near  Granada  in  his  magnificent  villa  of 
Viznar,  more  like  a  king  than  a  priest 
of  God,  and  is  buried  here.  It  was 
built  in  1804,  by  Romero  de  Aregon. 
The  statue  of  the  tutelar  is  of  marble 
of  Macael,  and  there  are  some  fine 
jaspers  from  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the 
group,  Satan  absorbs  all  the  room, 
which  made  the  prelate  observe,  '£1 
diablo  se  lo  ha  Uevado  todo.'  It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  one  Adam, 
who  in  this  case  was  not  the  first  man 
in  hiB  time.  To  the  right  a  fine  Alonso 
Cano,  '  La  Yirgen  de  la  Soledad. '  Next 
comes  the  door  which  leads  to  the  sag- 
rario.  Some  pictures,  and  one  before 
which  San  Juan  de  Dios  used  to  pray. 
OapiUa  de  la  Trinidad.  — Paintings  : 
subject,  God  the  Father  a  Dead  Christ, 
by  Cano,  and  a  Holy  Family  on  left  by 
Bocanegra.  Altar  or  Chapel  qf  Jesus 
Naxareno. — ^The  retablo  is  fall  of  pic- 
tures by  Ribera  and  Cano ;  the  one  in 
the  middle,  St  Paul,  is  the  copy  of  one 
that  was  stolen  in  1842,  which  theft  is 
here  kindly  attributed  to  Ingleses  over- 
enthusiastic  for  '  las  glorias  de  la  escuela 
espaftola.'  By  Ribera,  San  Antonio, 
St  Lorenzo,  the  Magdalen ;  by  Cano, 
St  Augustine,  La  Amargura,  a  Christ, 
and  a  Virgin. 
Next  comes  the  beautiAi]  arch  and  I 


door  that  lead  to  the  Capilla  Real  It 
is  of  good  €k>thic  style,  and  most  ric^f 
ornamented  ;  observe  the  two  splendid 
royal  escutcheons,  a  series  of  saints  is 
a  row  round  the  arch,  etc.  Cka^(S 
SamMago. — ^An  equestrian  image  of  St 
James,  by  one  Medrano.  The  differeo: 
chapels  about  the  interior  between  tb^ 
naves  are  not  remarkable  ;  at  that  d 
Sta.  Ana,  observe  the  pictures  of  San 
Juan  de  Mata  and  San  Pedro  NoUsco, 
by  Bocanegra.  Chapel  de  la  Aniigm. 
— Portraits,  said  to  be  exact  likenesses, 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Binoon ; 
ascribed  also  to  Juan  de  Sevilla,  who, 
it  is  added,  copied  them  from  the  on- 
ginals  by  Rincon,  now  at  Madrid ;  tb« 
image  on  the  altar  is  the  identical  osr 
which  the  Catholic  kings  brought  to 
the  camp  during  the  siege,  and  placed 
in  the  Church  del  Carmen,  near  the 
Ermita  de  San  Sebastian.  Pass  on  to 
Gh4ipel  del  Cdrmen.^A  fine  head  of  St 
Paul,  by  Cano.  Over  the  door  leading 
to  the  Sala  Capitular,  observe  a  medal- 
lion and  a  beautifully  composed  aoii 
executed  group  of  *  Charity,'  by  Pietro 
Torrigiano,  Michael  Angelo's  liM 
and  favourite  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
This  great  Florentine  sculptor  hastened 
to  Granada  when  he  heard  that 
Charles  Y.  had  appealed  to  the  first 
artists  of  the  world  to  embellish  the 
church  and  make  designs  for  the  roysl 
sepulchres  of  his  fieither  and  mother  and 
the  Catholic  kings ;  he  came^  but  was 
not  chosen,  and  left  only  this  specimen 
of  his  talents.  Near  this  door  is  a  fine 
Crucifixion,  by  Bocanegra.  Under  the 
choir  lies  the  granadino  Alonso  Gana 
The  Chapel  of  the  sagrario,  a  small 
church  itself  and  the  parish  church  ot 
the  cathedral,  was  begun  in  1705  and 
finished  in  1759,  on  the  site  of  the  fo^ 
mer  mosque,  built  in  the  14th  osaXarj- 
This  was  a  square  building,  with  a  low 
roof,  and  divided  into  four  small  naves 
supported  by  jasper  pillaiB»  fonoisg  hj 
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their  many  arches  a  profusion  of  small 
cnpolaB  elaborately  caired.  It  was  on 
one  of  its  three  doors,  next  to  that 
leading  to  the  Royal  Chapel,  that  Her- 
nan  Perez  del  Pnlgar  nailed  a  tablet 
bearing  the  words  '  Ave  Maria,*  to  ac- 
complish which  feat,  during  the  siege, 
he  entered  the  town  at  dusk  and  left  it 
nnhaimed  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
Arab  wairiors,  who  appreciated  this 
exploit  There  are  some  well-carved 
effigies  and  precious  marbles.  In  the 
Sagrario  lies  the  first  Aichbishop  of 
Granada^  F.  de  Falanera,  obt  1507. 
The  tomb  was  raised  by  his  friend, 
Conde  de  Tondella,  and  inscribed  *  Ami- 
cub  Amioo.'  Here  is  a  chapel  where 
the  hero  is  buried,  and  called  hence 
delPulffor. 

Chapel  MoyaliCfapiUade  hi  lieyes).^ 
So  called,  because  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip, 
and  Juana,  their  daughter.  It  is  the 
chief  object  of  interest  in  the  cathedral, 
although  it  is  independent  of  it,  and 
has  its  especial  chapter  and  chap- 
lains. It  was  built  by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  by  Felipe  Yigami, 
alias  Philip  de  Boigo&a,  in  the  special 
Cinqneoento  style  adopted  by  this  ar- 
thitect  Observe  the  groups  of  slender 
pillars  in  the  angles  tenninating  at 
the  capitals  in  palm  branches  that 
spread  over  the  roof.  A  magnificent 
reja  divides  the  church,  and  is  the 
work  of  Bartolom^  of  Jaen,  1538.  Ob- 
KTve  the  escutcheons  witii  the  yugos 
(yoke)  and  bundle  of  arrows.  The  in- 
scription, which  runs  round  the  cornice, 
is  to  this  effect : 

Tlus  chapd  was  fonnded  by  the  most  Catho* 
Ec  Don  Fenando  and  DoSa  Isabel,  Kiag  and 
Queexi  of  las  EspaSas,  of  Niq;>le8,  of  Sicily,  and 
Jemsaiem,  wbo  conquered  this  kingdom,  and 
bsoi^^  it  bade  to  our  Faith  ;  who  acquired  the 
Canary  Ides  and  Indies,  as  well  as  the  cities 
of  Osaa,  Tiipdi,  and  Bugia :  who  crushed 
expelled  the  Moc»t  and    Tews  from 


these  realms,  and  reformed  religion.  The  Queen 
died  Tuesday,  Nov.  a6,  1504.  The  king  died 
Jan.  33,  15x6.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1517- 

The  high  altar  is  ascended  by  some  stepsi 
The  retablo  is  the  work  of  Felipe  de 
Borgofia  ;  the  bassi-relievi  are  most  in- 
teresting for  the  scenes  they  represent 
and  the  costumes  of  those  times.  Ob- 
serve the  Surrender  of  Granada — Isa- 
bella on  a  white  palfrey  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Mendoza,  who  is  riding  on  a 
mule,  as  was  the  fashion  for  prelates  in 
those  days.  Boabdil  presents  the  keys; 
behind  are  ladies,  knights,  halberdiers, 
and  in  the  distance  captives  are  seen 
coming  out  from  the  gates.  Another 
relievo  has  for  its  subject  the  Conversion 
of  Infidels.  ^ 

At  each  extremity  of  the  altar  are 
kneeling  effigies  of  the  Catholic  kings, 
most  interesting,  as  being  exact  repre- 
sentations of  their  faces,  costumes,  forms : 
behind  the  king  is  the  banner  of  Cas- 
tile. In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  are 
two  akbastar  sepulchres,  on  which  are 
extended  on  the  right  one,  facing  the 
altar,  the  effigies  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  on  the  left  Philip  and 
Crazy  Jane,  side  by  side;  They  are 
among  the  most  magnificent  mauso- 
leums in  the  world,  and  were  wrought 
by  Italian  artists,  some  say  Yigami, 
and  others  Pendta,  from  Genoa.  They 
are  all  superb,  and  decorated  with  deli- 
cate ornaments  and  statuettes.  Ob- 
serve in  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  four  doctors  of  the  Church  at  the 
comers,  and  twelve  apostles  at  the 
sides  ;  the  details,  ornaments,  children, 
foliage,  all  most  Italian-like  ;  the  soft, 
cream-coloured,  ivory-looking  alabaster 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleasing  effect 
of  the  whole.  Ferdinand  wears  the 
garter,  and  Isabella  the  cross  of  Santi- 
ago, Philip  the  Golden  Fleece.  Crazy 
Jane's  soft  and  gentle  expression  be- 
speaks contentment  to  be  at  last  resting 
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by  the  side  of  him  from  whom  she 
never  would  part  when  he  was  dead, 
and  whose  jealous  love  became  insanity 
at  last.  '  The  statue  of  Isabella  is  ad- 
mirable,* says  a  writer,  '  her  smile  is  as 
cold,  and  her  look  is  as  placid,  as 
moonlight  sleeping  on  snow.' 

In  questa  forma 
Paasa  la  bella  donna,  e  par  che  donna. 

She  died  indeed  far  frx>m  Granada, 
but  desired  to  be  buried  here  in  the 
brightest  pearl  of  her  crown.  The  sen- 
timent IB  truly  touching,  and  the  effect 
aimed  at  is  fully  produced  ;  the  subject 
is  the  Christian's  death,  who,  stretched 
on  the  tomb,  has  yet  the  hope  of  an- 
other and  a  better  life.  '  She  is  one  of 
the  most  faultless  characters  in  history, 
one  of  the  purest  sovereigns  who  ever 
graced  or  dignified  a  throne,  who,  '  in 
aU  her  relations  of  queen  or  woman,' 
was,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  an 
honour  to  her  sex  and  the  cornerstone 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain.* '  Descend 
into  the  vault,  in  which  their  ashes 
lie  in  rude  and  plain  coffins,  with  a 
simple  letter,  the  initial  one  of  each 
respective  king  and  queen.  Philip's  is 
that  identical  one  which  Jane  used  to 
carry  about  with  her  everywhere,  and 
would  embrace  now  and  then  with  wild 
passion  and  sorrow.  Well  might  she 
say  now,  with  Dante's  Francesca,  of  her 
desA  lover, 

Quesd  che  nuu  da  me  non  fia  di^so. 

During  the  present  queen's  visit  to 
Granada,  she  had  mass  said  in  this 
chapel  for  the  souls  of  these  kings,  and 
on  the  same  altar  that  was  used  by 
them,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
here  appeared  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
surrounded  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  attended  on  the  first  Isabella,  when 
mass  was  said  before  that  same  altar  at 
the  taking  of  Granada — at  an  interval 
of  400  years,  1492-1862  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  they  added  %  new  world 


to  their  mighty  dominions,  and  sLf 
stood  the  daughter  of  a  Ferdinand  wbo 
lost  the  former.  Observe  in  the  &- 
cristia  the  plain  sword  used  by  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  sceptre,  the  silver-gih 
crown  of  Isabella,  her  missal,  a  chfr 
suble  embroidered  by  her,  a  paintiv 
(subject,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi)  bf 
Hemmeling  of  Bruges,  etc.  In  thf 
sacristia,  a  San  Jos^  by  Gano^  and  i 
few  relics. 

Iis  Oartnjab— Fail  not  to  vudt  tlui 
monastery  and  church.  It  ib  placed 
outside  the  town,  on  a  spot  with  a  very 
Moorish  name,  like  all  here,  Hinada- 
mar.  It  was  once  a  very  wealthy  con- 
vent, founded  by  the  Carthnsiaji  Order 
on  grounds  belonging  to  and  granted  to 
them  by  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  '  el  gru 
capitan.'  The  French  plundered  it, 
and  have  left  only  what  they  cmM  noi 
take  away.  Observe  in  the  refectory, 
on  the  wall  at  the  extremity,  a  painted 
cross,  by  Cotan,  so  good  an  imitation 
of  wood  that  it  is  said  the  very  birds 
make  the  mistake  and  fly  in  to  perch 
upon  it  In  the  a4}oining  chapel,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  Cotan,  and  in  the 
doisters  a  series  of  pictures  by  the 
same,  representing  strange  and  lepog- 
nant  scenes  of  Cuthusian  martyrdomt 
and  persecations  by  the  Knglish  Pro- 
testants. Sagrario,  — A  triun^  ot 
churrigueresque  Fresco  by  Palomino: 
doors  of  the  coro  and  sacristia  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  silver,  ebony,  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-of-pearl,  etc  See  in  tiie 
respaldos  del  eoro  a  fine  San  Bnmo^  by 
Reeeyra,  and  Flight  into  Egypt^  by 
Cotan.  Obeerre  in  the  santoario  the 
rich  and  various  marbles,  jaspec^  onyx. 
In  the  sacristy,  marble  slabs  simulat- 
ing paintings  and  subjects,  in  which, 
as  in  clouds^  every  one  may  see  most 
clearly  what  his  fimcy  soggesto ;  two 
Morales. 

Ohurohes. — Until  184S,  Granada 
contained   upwards    of    twenty-three 
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parishes,  moet  of  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed; besides  the  Cathedral  and 
(^rtnja  there  are  few  of  any  artistic 
▼Blue,  either  as  a  building  or  from-  its 
contents.  We  shall,  however,  mention 
Las  AuguaHoA,  In  Canera  del  Genii ; 
elegant  towers,  1664.  The  statues  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  sre  by  Pedro 
Duqne  Com^o.  Close  to  it,  in  a 
small  square,  is  a  statue  erected  to 
the  actor  Haiquez,  by  Romea  and  Ma- 
tilde  Dies,  the  best  living  actors  of  this 
day. 

Sofn  OriHobdL-^lu  the  Albaydn  bar- 
ria  The  view  from  its  belfry  is  ex- 
tensive, and  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent  Tcwtr  cf  Saa^  Jo9S.—Yery 
early ;  built  close  to  the  former  ram- 
parts of  the  Alcazaba.  San  Juan  de  lo$ 
Rqfet. — The  former  mosque,  El  Teyhir, 
The  first  mosque  which  was  converted 
into  a  Chzistisn  church  after  the  cap- 
ture of  tJie  town  by  the  Catholic  kings. 

SanNieoIas, — ^A  former  mosque,  ^e 
view  from  it  is  the  finest  in  Oranada. 

SalveuUr. — On  the  site  of  the  lar- 
gest mosque  In  this  quarter  of  the  town; 
in  a  patio  near  the  house  inhabited  by 
the  sexton  sre  some  Moorish  remains. 
Consecrated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
November  16,  1499.  On  that  same 
day  began  the  forced  conversion  of 
the  Moora.     Built  by  Alonso  de  Vega. 

San  Geronimo,  now  a  barrack,  open 
7  to  8  P.M.— Begun  by  Siloe,  1492,  for 
Fernando  de  Talavera,  confessor  to  the 
Catholic  kings.  The  'gran  capitan,' 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  buried  here, 
700  standards  taken  from  the  enemy 
by  his  armies  bung  round  the  hero's 
tomb,  which  was  broken  by  the  mob 
at  the  suppression  of  convents,  and  his 
ashes  esst  to  the  windsi 

COegiaiA  del  Sacra  Momte,^On  a  hiU,  a 
steep  asoeot ;  the  early  Puerta  Qnemada  arch 
B  aeeii  oo  the  waj,  said  to  be  a  Roman  work. 
The  dmch  b  indifferent ;  the  transept  leads 
to  Che  Santas  Coevas,  a  -subterraaean  series  of 
chapds  filled  with  slabs,  etc.,  and  erected  in 


cuuBwnioration  of  supposed  mirades,  treasuio- 
trore,  finding  of  early  records,  and  medals,  etc 

5'/«.  Z>M«»«/9.— Founded  by  the  Catholic 
kings,  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Fray 
I  Tomas  de  Torqoemada  (near  it  is  the  Cuart^ 
Real^,    See  tu^ru. 

SamU  Domimjf;o.—'Tht  fSfifade  is  by  Sike. 
Here  are  fine  spedmens  of  Alonso  Cano,  Juan 
de  Sevilla,  A.  Bocanegra,  and  J.  Sanchez 
Cotan.  Do  not  fail  to  obsenre  the  six  fine 
fiiamrls  on  the  portable  altar  from  the  Conrent 
of  San  Geronimo.  The  Provincial  "Museo 
de  Antiguedades,"  has  been  arranged  in  the 
gronnd-floor.  Observe  some  interesting  Moor- 
ish pottery,  arquebus,  etc.    Open  7  to  lo  a.m. 

San  yuantU  DtM.—Foanded  by  this  Porto- 
gueae  saint,  who  was  bom  X495;  came  to 
Granada,  and  manifested  his  fanaticism  in  snch 
a  manner  that  he  was  considered  mad,  and 
shut  up  in  the  Hospital  Real  in  a  cage,  which 
is  shown  to  visitors^ 

Pnblio  Baildings. — These  are  of  no 
importance^  being  mostly  built  at  a 
period  when  the  prosperity  of  Granada 
was  rapidly  declining,  and  those  that 
date  from  the  Moorish  epoch,  and  of 
that  of  the  Catholic  kings  have  been 
so  considerably  altered  and  ii^nred 
that  they  no  longer  retain  any  charac- 
ter. We  shall,  however,  mention  them, 
and  let  our  readers  judge  for  them- 
selveSb  OasaaOonnstoriales. — The  build- 
ing was  erected  by  the  Moors,  and  was 
used,  it  is  belieyed,  as  an  university, 
where  the  celebrated  Koranic  Academy, 
founded  by  Abdallah  8olyman  Al-Cas- 
sim,  was  established.  It  was  modern- 
ised in  1720.  HotpUai  de  loa  Looot,  or 
Lunatic  Asylum. — Comer  of  Plaza  del 
Triunfo.  One  of  the  earliest  known. 
Founded  by  the  Catholic  kings,  Gotho- 
plateresque  style.  CkaneUleria,  or 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  Plaza  Nueva, 
built  1584,  by  Martin  Diaz  Navarra 

Uni/vernty,-''Wa»  founded  in  1531, 
by  Charles  V.,  and  Pope  Clement  YII. 
granted  to  it  privileges  similar  to  those 
of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris, 
Salamanca,  and  AlcaU  de  Henares; 
the  botanical  garden  annexed  to  it  is 
all  weeds  and  neglect 

Museo.— Yew  good  paintings,  por- 
traits  of  the  Catholic  kings,  by  Bii>- 
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eon,  several  bjBoeanegra  and  Cotan, 
a  portable  altar  from  San  Geronimo, 
with  six  fine  enamels  on  copper,  and 
specimens  of  Mora  and  Risue&o. 

Libraries. — That  of  the  University. 
A  polyglot  Bible  and  several  works  on 
theology,  few  Arab  MS3.,  and  little  of 
interest  relative  to  Granada.  Se&or 
Gongora^  professor  at  the  University, 
possesses  some  carious  books  and 
coins. 

The  private  houses  to  look  at  are 
very  few.  Casa  Chapis,  in  Galle  de  la 
Victoria,  once  a  Moorish  villa,  has  been 
considerably  iigured  and  altered.  See 
also  in  Calle  del  Ba&uelo  30,  a  former 
Moorish  bath-house,  now  a  lavadero. 

*  Alas  1 '  exclaims  the  ilustrado  native, 

*  that  cultos  foreigners  should  see  such 
degradation ;  for  U  favl  kiver  son  lings 
sale  enfamUef*  Oasa  de  Tiros,  de  Cos- 
IrU,  de  Luque,  etc.  etc. 

Puerta  del  Carbon, — Close  to  Man- 
sion House,  once  the  barracks  and 
stables  of  the  Moorish  cavalry;  the 
doorway  and  arch  fine,  but  much  de- 
teriorated, and  every  day  more  so. 
It  was  built  as  early  as  1070,  by  Badis. 

Gates,  Streets,  Squares,  etc — ^We 
have  described  the  roost  interesting 
sights.  Let  not  the  over-zealous 
cicerone  entice  you  to  visit  minor  edi- 
fices, devoid  of  all  merit  either  past  or 
present.  Of  the  three  cercas,  or  lines  of 
circumvallation,  with  which  the  Moors 
fortified  their  beloved  city,  and  which 
were  flanked  by  1080  massive  towers, 
few  and  uninteresting  vestiges  remain. 
Of  its  former  twenty  gates,  most  have 
disappeared,  and  awkward  repairs  and 
alterations  have  disfigured  the  rest. 
The  principal  is  Puerta  de  Mbnayma, 
in  the  Albacin ;  its  meaning  in  Arab 
is  *  Gate  of  the  Standard,'  and  was  so 
called  because  on  the  outbreak  of  any 
disturbance  the  khalifs  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  upon  it,  as  a  signal.  Puerta 
de  Elvira,  so  caUed  because  it  is  placed 


towards  Ghebal-Elveyr^^  or  Siena  El- 
vira; it  has  been  recently  repurei 
Puerta  del  Peseado,  with  three  Moorish 
arches.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
of  Las  Granadas  (Alhambra).  The 
principal  squares  are  :  the  renowntd 
Bibarrambla,  where  once  stood  Bibal- 
rionl,  the  Gate  of  the  River;  it  is 
interesting  only  as  having  been  the 
site  of  so  many  jousts  and  toumameDtB, 
gallant  deeds,  Moorish  fantasia,  mi 
unlike  those  present  Algerine  hippde 
performances,  etc,  and  the  scene  o! 
great  events  and  continual  partisaB 
hostile  meetings. 

The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Graiiiida's  royal  town; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bibanambla,  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  X—LordByrom. 

Which  latter  verse  ought  to  have  been 
translated,  '  Woe  to  my  Alhama !'  (At 
de  mi  Alhama !)  This  legend-haunted 
spot  has  been  converted  into  a  conmum* 
place  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion~»<: 
tranisU  gloria.  .  .  Mauri,  Cloeetoitis 
the  ancient  Pescaderia,  the  modernised 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  whose  homi- 
lies Gil  Bias  finally  ventured  to  criti- 
cise, and  adjoining  it  the  cathednL 
The  town-hall  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
Plasm  del  Triumfo,  a  large  open  place, 
with  a  pretty  paseo^  a  much-venerated 
effigy  of  the  Yiigin,  by  Juan  de  Mena, 
and  a  statue  of  Maria  Pineda^  a  politi- 
cal  martyr  who  was  strangled  here  ia 
May  1881.  A  constitutional  flag  bsT- 
ing  been  found  in  her  house,  she,  in 
consequence,  was  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  mercilessly  condemned  to 
death.  The  unfortunate  lady  has  been 
executed  a  second  time  in  effigy  by  the 
sculptors.  Adjoining  this  plaza  are  the 
bull-ring.  Church  of  San  Udefonso, 
Gate  of  Elvira^  and  the  Hospital  Real 
The  PUusa  Nueba  contains  little  to 
interest  us.  It  is  built  over  the  Daim 
Here  stands  the  modem  Audienda, 
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and  fonnerly  the  Chancilleria,  with  a 
fine  HBbQadei 

The  principal  streets  are,  El  Zacatin, 
where  the  principal  Moorish  market- 
place once  stood,  as  the  name  snffi- 
cientlj  explains  {zoe,  Arabic^  a  mar- 
ket, like  the  Zoko  at  Tetuan,  Zoco- 
dover  at  Toledo,  etc.)  It  is  now 
a  narrow  sombre  street,  lined  with 
shop&  Abont  half-way  to  the  left  is 
the  Alcaioeria^  the  Moors'  silk  bazaar. 
A  great  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
tire  in  1842 ;  bnt  vestiges  stiU  exist  of 
Moorish  stacco  work  and  rich  orna- 
mentation. In  the  Calle  de  las  Tablas 
are  sitQated  the  honses  of  grandees. 
We  majr  also  mention,  Calle  de  San 
FnuMaseo^  Acera  del  Gkniil,  etc. 

Promcoiades,  Theatres,  etc. — The 
AhmedM  is  a  charming  broad  arenne 
formed  hy  rows  of  stately  elms  that, 
uniting  their  branches  aboTe,  form  a 
roof  of  fotiage  so  dense  that  the  shade 
beneath  is  most  refreshing,  even  during 
Ae  hottest  days  in  the  year.  There  are 
gardenaon  each  aide,  covered  with  roses. 
There  are  fonntains  at  the  extremities 
vhieh  oontribnte  to  the  coolness  of  the 
air  in  sommer,  but  are  otherwise  unin- 
teresting. TliiB  promenade,  and  the 
bridge  hailt  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  are 
the  woiks  devised  by  Marshal  Sebasti- 
ani,  who  considered  them  probably  as 
fnUy  compensating  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Alhambra,  etc  The  Carrera  de 
^^enil  (d  Salon),  and  the  above  are  the 
Miiottablewanu.  The  first  is  preferred 
in  smnmer,  and  the  second  in  winter. 
The  hour  cf  the  iNiMO  in  the  former  sea- 
son iB  in  the  evening,  and  the  band 
plays  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  S 
?.1L  on  the  Carrera,  the  resort  of  fit- 
^tm.  In  winter  the  promenade  hours 
a«  from  4  to  6  P.M.  Near  the  Alameda 
^l  BuTo  is  the  medicinal  fountain  de 
los  Avellanos,  the  site  of  the  Moorish 
Ayn-td-dsma,  or  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

The  present  theatre  (Teatro  Beal)  is 


smaU  but  elegant  Spanish  comedies 
(modem),  mostly  French  translations, 
dramas,  and  dancing.  The  new  theatre 
recently  opened  is  very  elegantly  fitted 
up. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  is  small,  and  the 
*  corridas'  here  are  considered  very 
second-rate. 

FesUvals. — ^The  principal  Zm»;  festi- 
vals of  the  year  are,  the  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  Granada  by  the  Catholic 
kings,  January  2.  Repair  that  day, 
about  8  to  4  P.M.,  to  the  Alhambra, 
where  the  bands  play,  and  the  pretty 
Granadinas,  'que  son  muy  finas,'  as 
rhyme  and  truth  will  have  it,  parade  in 
their  holiday  dresses.  On  that  day  the 
peasant  girls  from  the  vega  and  sur- 
rouiding  hamlets  repair  to  the  Alham- 
bra, ascend  the  Torre  de  la  vega,  and 
each  in  turn  strikes  the  bell  that  is 
placed  there,  which  is  said  to  ensure  a 
husband,  or  at  least  tm  novio;  but  their 
black  eyes  are  surer  still  to  attract  a 
Siaehi,  as  the  slang  of  the  majority  de- 
signates a  Lindoro.  On  that  day  the 
fountains  run  in  the  Alhambra — a  poor 
specimen  now-a-days  of  what  the 
ffrojides  eaux  of  that  Moorish  Versailles 
must  once  have  been.  On  Corpus 
Christi  the  Plaza  de  Bibarrambla  is 
crowded  with  picturesque  groups.  The 
feria  takes  place  on  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  June. 

CcTiveyaiices  to  Lanjaron.—Qeryice  in 
summer  only  by  Alchendin,  Padul, 
Durcal,  Talani,  and  Beznar ;  a  small  diL 
(offices,  Fonda  de  la  Alameda) ;  fares, 
berl.,  40r. ;  int,  80r. ;  cup^  20r. 

XSzoursions. — Sierra  Nevada, — ^Tlus 
^^   excursion  must  be  undertaken 

/py  in  summer  only,  and  with  a 
jAJL  good  guide.  It  will  interest 
the  geologist  and  botanist  as  well  as 
the  general  tourist.  The  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  oM  Orospeda  and  Moorish 
ffo  Laiz,  is  a  range  of  hills  which  rise 
east  of  Granada,  and  extend  from  north 
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to  east,  presenting  a  series  of  pinnadeB 
almost  always  clad  with  snow.  On  its 
sonthem  slopes  is  the  district  of  the 
secluded  Alpojairas;  on  its  northern 
slopes  are  some  very  fertile  Talleys. 
From  this  main  trunk  branch  the 
minor  ranges  of  Qador^  Lujar,  Ov^ar, 
FUahres,  etc.,  which  are  clothed  with 
forests,  and  are  pregnant  with  marble, 
ooal,  and  lead  mines,  and  contain  a 
remarkable  medicinal  herbaL 

Principai  Height*  <if  tkt  Sierra  Nevada, 
English  Feet.  Authorities. 

MulaHacen      .        .  ix,78x  Qemente. 

Pkacho  de  la  Velefca .  xx,597  Da 

Do.               .  xx»43a  Boissier. 

Cent)  de  la  Alcazaba  xx,3s6  Qemente. 

Cerro  del  Caballo      .  xx^aoo  Estimation. 

Cenx)  de  los  Machos  .  xx,ao5  Qemente. 

ColdelaVeleU         .  10,826  Boissier. 

Glacier  of  EI  Coirid  .  9f  5^5  Do. 

Siena  Lujar              .  6,a6a  D'Ottensheim. 

Village  of  Treveles    .  5,330  Boissier. 

Qty  of  Granada        .  3,343  Do. 

Village  of  Lanjaron  .  3,984  Do. 

The  Picacho  de  Yeleta,  as  the  easiest 
of  access  from  Granada,  is  the  one 
more  generally  selected ;  the  greater 
part  may  be  ridden.  Tourists  gener- 
ally start  in  the  night,  returning  next 
day.  A  tour  round  the  Alpiganas  will 
repay  the  trouble.  Alhendin,  Padul, 
Lanjaron,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  most  picturesque  situation, 
the  yalley  of  the  Oigiba,  the  wild 
romantic  Angosturas  dd  Rio  and  Por- 
tngoe  are  visited,  and  the  grand  ascent 
toMulaHacenisthenmade.  The  start- 
ing-place is  Trevelez.  The  view  from 
the  Mula  Hacen  is  much  grander  than 
that  from  the  Yeleta.  By  starting  very 
early,  tourists  may  avoid  a  night  in  the 
mountains,  and  return  next  day  to 
Orgiba  through  the  lovely  wild  Bar- 
ramco  de  JPoqueim,  continuing  by  Lan* 
jaron  back  to  Granada.  A  dil%ence  ser- 
vice from  Lazgaron  to  Granada  during 
the  summer  season  only. 

Pedestrian  explorations  of  the  Alpa* 


jarras  having  become  of  late  somewhai 
more  frequent  than  hitherto,  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  gathered  from  & 
'  Tours  of  Two  Membeis  of  the  Alpbe 
Club'  CComhill  Mag.' for  Aug.  tnd 
Sept  1867,  and  Mr.  J.  Ormby'a  'The 
Sierra  Nevada,'  '  Alpine  Journal,'  vol. 
ui.  1867),  may  interest  some  of  ocr 
readers. 

Make  Lanjaron  head-quartersw  Bck^ 
that  place  by  diL  from  Granada,  or  g^ 
down  at  Ultimo  Suspiro  del  Horo, 
whence  through  Dnrcal,  past  the  Gas^ 
of  Talara  and  Bridge  of  Tablste^  »d 
turning  to  left,  take  the  rough  bj-rotd 
that  zig-zags  up  hill  to  Lanjaron.  Thev 
is  a  decent  posada  in  this  channin^ 
situated  African  town  'el  paraiso  delis 
Alpigarras, '  which  is  funous  for  its  fruit 
in  general,  and  its  oranges  mote  espe- 
cially. A  young  man  of  the  town,  Jm 
Est^vez,  is  recommended  as  a  gnvie. 
Walk  to  village  of  Capilleriaby  OrgiH 
2  hrs.  to  Barranco  de  Poqueira ;  endei- 
vour  by  camping  to  avoid  the  abomiB* 
able  posada  at  Gapilleria ;  sleep.  M 
daybreak  begin  the  ascent;  having  JR- 
vionsly  secured  the  aasistanoe  of  a  local 
guide  acquainted  with  the  Mula  Haco, 
which  is  neither  dangerous  nor  evai 
difficult  *  It  is  simply  a  long,  hefit- 
breaking  grind*'  After  a  few  *l<aft 
steep  slopes  of  mica  schist,  erowned  br 
a  fringe  of  jagged  rocks,'  you  gain  tb« 
rocky  pinnacle  with  a' structure  on  ^ 
summit,  built  by  Government  engineer. 
The  'Corria,*  literaUy  fSarm-yard,  is » 
sort  of  enclosure  with  only  one  nairo^ 
outlet,  shut  in  by  a  precipitoiis  wb2 
some  8  or  10  miles  in  extent,  the  depth 
some  1600  ft.  The  gjacier(»685  ft  above 
the  sea,  200  to  800  fL  hig^  and  600 
paces  broad,  Boissier),  whidi  is  ^^ 
source  of  the  river  Jenil,  the  Bainnw 
del  Infiemo,  etc,  have  not  been  nwcb 
explored.  Follow  the  path  over  tte 
Colde  kVdeta,  W.  of  thejw»M«»^ 
descend  to  either  lAigsnm  orOapillei^ 
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From  the  Trerelez  valley  (the  hams  here 
are  rmds  to  those  of  GapiUeria  ;  they 
an  the  best  eamples  of  the  snow-cured 
Alpqaira  hams)  yon  may  reach  Granada 
by  the  iray  of  Ujijar,  and  the  monntain 
tnck  across  to  Guadiz. 

Soto  de  Roma  (from  Biim,  th«  Chris- 
tian), aitoated  on  the  Jenil,  the  estate 
of  the  Diike  of  Wellington,  of  some  4000 
acres,  worth  abont  £2000  a-year,  and 
which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Cortes ; 
the  mansion  and  gronnds  are  most  in- 
different 

Another  excursion  maybe  made  across 
the  beaotiM  Hnerta^  2  hoars'  ride  to 
Santa  Fd,  whence  3  honrs'  ride  will  take 
the  tourist  to  Padnl  and  the  hill  called 
'El  Ultimo  Snspiro  del  Moro'  (the last 
aigh  of  the  Moor).    See  p.  168. 

i>»r«ee0ry.~i)octori.-— Molina,  Sala- 
zar,  and  Crens.  Apctheeary.—'Tonea, 
OZraer.— fianz,  Calle  del  Principe.  Mair- 
tfi««r.-43onzalez»  Canevm  del  GeniL 
A  good  capote  de  mimte,  a  sort  of  pon- 
cho used  for  riding,  may  be  pnrchssed 
here  in  the  Zacatin  for  $10. 

Balht  at  Fonda  de  la  Yictoria^  and 
Moe  de  la  Anrors,  Calle  de  las  Hil- 
oaa. 

Ooina  and  AiUiquUie»,  Boman  and 
Arabic,  may  be  pnrchased  from  the  Di- 
rector del  Befino  de  la  Polyora,  who  has 
a  fine  collection  bi-mgftif,  bat  sells  also 
■PKimens  from  4r.  to  a  peseta.  N,B. 
—Visit  Seftor  Contrera's  interesting 
studio,  Calle  de  las  Gomeles,  No.  18, 
where  may  be  parchased  reduced  models 
of  portions  of  the  Alhambra,  Tcry  weU 
ezecated,  and  sent  to  £ngland,  if  ne- 


CsRne.— Introdaetion  by  a  member. 

^*^  9f  Befwrenct. — 1.  'Descripcion 
delBemodeGnDiada,bigola8  Kaseritas,' 
^  Simonet;  Madrid,  Imprenta  Na- 
offlttl,  I860, 1  ToL     Interesting. 

2.  'InscripdonesArabesdeGranada,' 
^  D.  Imiho  Lafriente  Aldbtara; 
««drid,  \m ;  very  interesting.     This 


yoong  author  is,  after  Sr.  Gayangoe 
and  Estebanez  Calderon,  the  most  able 
Arabic  scholar.  The  Nazerite  dynasty 
is  treated  here  at  aome  length,  as  also 
by  Simonet  in  his  work  (see  guprOf  Na 
1),  and  by  Sr.  Gayangos  in  '  Memorial 
Histi^co  EapaAoV  ▼<>!  z. 

8.  'El  Libro  del  Yiagero  en  Granada,' 
by  M.  Lafdente  Aldbtara ;  Granada, 
Sanz,  1843,  8vo.  A  new  edition  about 
to  be  printed  ;  good. 

4.  '  Manual  del  Artista,  etc.,  en  Gra- 
nada,* by  Jimenez  Serrano ;  Granada, 
Pnchol,  1845,  12mo;  reliable. 

5.  '  Descripdon  Histor.  de  los  Alca- 
zaras  de  Granada, '  by  Saravia,  fol.  MS., 
lib.  of  Marq.  de  la  Bomana,  Madrid. 

6.  *  Descripcion  del  Alcazar  y  Fort 
de  la  Alhambra,'  etc,  by  Riezu.  A 
MS.  read  in  Acad.  Hist,  on  July  8, 
1769  (note  by  Sr.  Mulkoz,  ut  infra). 

For  Si&rra  Nevada  see  '  Geology.' 

StoHiHes  of  Pnni%o$i  AgricuUure, 
etc — Granada  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
vinces into  which  Andaluaia  is  now 
divided,  and  the  most  eastern.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  provinces  which,  with 
Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Jaen,  are  com- 
prised within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mili- 
tary district,  or  capitania-general,  that 
extends  orer  1088  square  leagues^  and 
has  Granada  for  residence  and  centre. 
The  population  of  the  province  amounts 
to  441,404.  It  was  one  of  the  four 
Moorish  kingdoms,  or  euatro  reinoi^ 
the  other  three  being  Seville,  Cordova, 
and  Jaen,  which  contained  about  8288 
square  leagues. 

The  Climate  is  admirably  suited  to 
agriculture^  and  under  the  combined 
influence  of  an  African  sun  and  mois- 
ture, kept  up  constantly  by  the  alti- 
tude and  snow  of  the  mountains,  which 
latter,  melting  the  more  aa  the  heat 
becomes  greater,  flows  abundantiy  into 
the  plains,  or  vegas^  and  fertilises  their 
light  ferruginous  soil,  the  succession 

L.,y,u^ed  by  VjOOJv.^ 
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of  crops  never  ceases,  and  the  country 
teems  with  every  variety  of  production — 
viz.,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  silk, 
com,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Such  is, 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  privileged 
soil  that,  with  bnt  little  trouble,  and 
with  no  other  means  than  the  primitive 
Moorish  implements,  the  com  will 
yield  in  some  vegas  70  to  90  per  cent, 
and  the  Lugeralike  alfalfa,  (medicago 
aoHva),  grown  in  'tierras  de  regadio,' 
or  irrigated  lands,  will  bear  twelve  or 
sixteen  cuttings  in  the  year. 

01iniate.~-Oranada  iatlieeompUrMTU, 
as  the  French  say,  of  Malaga;  we 
mean,  of  course,  as  a  medical  sta- 
tion ;  and  when  the  passive,  indifferent 
Spaniard  shall  have  tasted  the  cup  of 
gold,  and  be  roused  to  enterprise  by 
the  prospect  of  lucre,  English  comforts 
will  doubtless  be  increased,  and  con- 
vert these  places  into  the  most  fre- 
quented medical  stations  in  Europe. 
Malaga  for  the  winter,  and  Granada  for 
the  spring  and  summer,  are  likely  to 
be  finally  adopted  as  residences  suited 
to  invalids,  to  whom  the  gradual  transi- 
tion between  the  two  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  to  retnm  to  England 
in  the  summer  after  a  winter  at  Malaga. 
Granada,  besides  its  interesting  sights, 
possesses  many  other  inducements  for 
a  protracted  residence :— Pleasant  walks 
along  the  Genii  and  Darro,  excursions 
in  the  environs,  ascents  on  the  moun- 
tains, shady  promenades  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Alhambra  and  Alameda^  some 
good  shooting  in  the  surrounding  sotos, 
a  public  library,  uninvestigated  to  this 
day,  and  whose  officials,  Sres.  Oon- 
treras  and  others,  are  civU  and  obliging. 
There  is  also  here  a  constant  contrast, 
not  devoid  of  charms  and  strangeness, 
between  the  Alpine  character  of  the 
glaciers  of  Sierra  Nevada,  the  hills 
snow-capped  in  the  vicinity,  the  wild 
mountain  torrents  of  the  G«nil  and 
Barro,  and  the  Airican  sun,  the  tropi- 


cal vegetation,  the  eastern  aspect  cf 
the  houses,  dress,  and  manners.  In 
summer,  owing  to  its  northern  aspect 
and  proximity  to  the  glaciers,  the  beat 
is  seldom  intolerable,  and  dniing  tbt 
winter  of  1862  it  was  our  lot  to  ezpen- 
ence  its  rigarea;  and  we  can  testify  thai 
had  the  house  we  lived  in  been  betto 
constracted,  no  fires  would  have  bea 
needed,  and  as  it  was,  they  were  onlr 
lighted  six  or  eight  times.  The  ton- 
perature  changes  suddenly  in  winter. 
A  raw,  fresh  breeze  sweeps  over  the 
town  in  the  morning,  subsides  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  K.E.  ood- 
mences  to  blow  about  dusk,  when,  it  if 
sometimes  keenly  felt  The  osriHatwy 
movements  of  tiie  barometric  oolnnui 
take  place  then  on  a  scale  of  abont  23 
mill.  The  frequent  cases  of  nervoas, 
and  a  variety  of  neuralgic  affectioiis 
which  occur  at  Granada,  are  the  natanl 
effects  of  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  and 
£.  winds,  whose  stimulant  actioa 
irritates  the  nervous  system. — (Dr 
Cazenave.)  Angina  and  affections  oi 
the  stomach,  and  intermittent  feven, 
which  are  observed  here,  are  prindpaUj 
owing  to  the  variability  of  the  climate, 
and  calculus  is  frequent ;  bnt  notwith- 
standing this,  Granada  is  very  healtiiy. 
and  no  endemic  illness  is  peculiar  to  its 
climate.  The  finest  and  most  pleasant 
months  are  April,  May,  and  the  b<|pn- 
ning  of  June. 

Death  Mate,— 1.21  in  the  capita],  and 
18  aged  upwards  of  90. 

Among  207  exemptions  from  militazr 
service  in  1861,  39  were  from  defects 
connected  with  the  sight,  40  affections 
of  the  stomach,  85  affections  of  the 
respiratory  oigana^  47  affectiona  of  the 
limbs. 

There  were  thousands  of  lepers  found 
in  the  city  when  the  Catholic  kings 
visited  it  after  its  surrender  in  1493  ; 
and  they  founded,  in  consequence,  the 
magnificent  hospital  de  Sui  L6«b»» 
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Howerer,  this  cniel  malady  was  at  no 
time  ezdnsiTely  characteristic  of  this 
healthy  and  faTOiv«d  region,  but  ex- 
tended itself  all  over  the  sonth  of  Spain 
from  a  very  early  period.  Already,  in 
the  13th  centnry  (1284),  King  St 
Ferdinand  had  founded  the  hospital 
de  San  Lazaro  at  Seville.  Lepers  are 
fiut  disappearing  in  Spain,  there  haying 
been  only  176,  according  to  the  latest 
aceonnts  (1860).  The  principal  hospi- 
tals are  at  Granada,  Seville,  Com&a, 
and  Barcelona.  At  the  first,  there  were 
only  56  eases  in  1860,  and  74  in  the 
preceding  year. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
made  at  the  Unhrersity  of  Granada. — i86i. 

CenHgradg  Thermometer. 
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Avenge  amnal  atmospheric  pressnre  703.0 
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Thii  jffovince  ia  composed  of  plains 
and  monntainonB  nnges,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  S., 
the  slopes  of  which  are  almost  washed 
^  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  highest 
peak,  Mnla  Hacen,  rises  11,728  ft. ;  the 
Siena  de  Tejada,  to  S.  and  W.,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena  farther  to  the  N.,  thus 
forming   natarally    most    formidable 


ramparts  on  every  side  except  to  the  E. 
The  principal  rivers  aie  the  Darro  and 
Genii;  the  first  rises  4  leagues  from 
Granada,  dose  to  Huetor,  and  the 
latter  taJces  its  source  at  Giiejar,  in 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  joins  the  Darro  in 
the  v^ga,  which  hoth  irrigate,  ano 
taking  in  several  minor  streams,  such 
as  DUar,  Monachil,  Alfacar,  etc,  flows 
through  the  Campos  de  Loja,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Cordova  through  Hiz- 
najar.  Ovdng  to  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening  on  Sierra  Nevada,  and  its 
influence  on  the  melting  of  its  snow, 
the  Genii  has  a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow, 
rising  in  the  evenings,  whUst  it  de- 
creases during  the  night  The  Darro 
is  said  to  contain  particles  of  gold,  and 
some  poor  people  earn  lOr.  to  20r. 
a-day  in  these  diggings.  In  1526,  a 
crown  made  from  the  nuggets  found 
here  was  given  to  Isabel,  wife  of  Charles 
v.,  and  in  1862  the  municipality  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  large  one, 
supposed  likewise  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  this  river.  There  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  those  especially 
of  Alhama  (saline  hot  springs)  are  con- 
sidered most  efficacious,  and  were  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Arabs  ;  the  ferrugi- 
nous carbonated  spring  of  Lanjaron  is 
also  frequented  for  the  diseases  attend- 
ant on  lymphatic  temperaments  ;  those 
of  Alonfartes  and  Baeza  are  hydro-sul- 
phurous (for  diseases  of  the  skin).  The 
seasons  for  Alhama  are  April  to  June, 
and  September  to  October  (see  General 
Information :  Mineral  Baths) ;  for  Lan- 
jaron, May  to  September  (see  ditto  for 
details  of  route,  accommodation,  etc) 

The  province  abounds  with  mines 
(many  of  which  were  advantageously 
worked  by  the  Moors),  and  the  moun- 
tains abound  in  marble  and  metals. 
Antimony  is  found  at  Motril  and  Al- 
deira.  Zinc,  copper,  and  lead  are  also 
frequent;    and   the    silver    extracted 
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in  1860  from  Granada  and  Almeria 
amounted  to  1,420,174  metrical  quin- 
tals. There  is  no  trade,  saye  a  much 
reduced  exportation  of  spirits,  oil, 
esparto,  and  fruit,  which  are  principally 
shipped  at  Motril ;  and  there  is  not  one 
single  manufacture  of  silk  or  linen ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  silk 
trade  occupied  thousands  of  hands,  and 
the  produce  was  sent  to  Florence,  Pisa^ 
Genoa,  and  the  Levant  The  vegas  and 
hills  were  then  clothed  with  the  mul- 
berry. The  produce  of  each  farm  in 
the  v^ga,  under  the  Moorish  rule,  yielded 
on  an  average  about  £200  a-year,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  to  the 
king  amounted  to  about  £20, 000.  The 
silk  crops  that  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs  were  farmed  for  the  sum  of 
181,500  gold  ducats  a-year  ;  there  were 
130  mills  and  300  villages,  of  which  50 
contained  mosques,  and  50,000  men 
could  be  mustered  from  the  Alpi:garras, 
Sierra,  and  plains.  But  the  low  price 
of  com  ajid  other  produce  (the  former 
often  sold  for  20r.  the  fanega,  and  less) 
is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people 
and  of  the  low  wages  (5r.  to  8r.  a 
mechanic,  5r.  a  labourer,  and  2tr.  at 
Loja,  Alhama^  and  the  Alpm'arras) ; 
and  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  roads.  But  in  a  few  years  it 
may  be  expected  that  Granada  will 
enjoy  still  greater  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  principal  centres  of  con- 
sumption and  trade.  The  valuation  of 
the  province,  as  estimated  in  1857,  was 
as  follows : — 

Ji. 
Landed  property  .       .       53,650^000 
Property   in   towns  and 

villages   .        .  18,600,000 

Manufactures        .  8^950,000 

Trade     ....  3f05o,ooo 

Cattle— sheep        .       .         1,960,000 

S5iOoo,ooo 
Or  litde  upwards  of  £iio,ooa. 
As  for  schools  or  public  education, 
there  is  little  or  none,  beyond  a  toler- 


ably well  •  managed  university  at 
Granada,  and  some  wretched  public 
schools  and  private  academies.  About 
100  in  1000  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  y  ku  euoUro  reglaa,  and  in  1857, 
out  of  a  population  of  444,629,  only 
14,500  attended  schools. 

As  a  race,  the  Granadino  is  lively, 
intelligent,  bold,  and  the  women  are 
fascinating  and  graceful ;  but  neither 
is  the  former  as  elegant,  witty,  and 
inoqiteurBB  the  Sevilian  m%jo,  nor  the 
latter  as  pretty  and  sprightly  aa  the 
Malague&as.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Alpty'arras,  the  descendants  of  the 
Berbers,  are  a  very  fine  race— hardy, 
honest,  grave,  sober.  The  men  are  tall 
and  handsome  ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
drawing  the  nav^jaas  an  'ultima  ratio,' 
and  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  Spain 
this  province  ranks  as  the  second  for 
murder  and  maiming.  In  objects  of 
interest,  Granada  and  its  Alhambraaie 
of  the  highest  order  in  Spain,  and  the 
Alpigarras  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
artist,  geologist,  and  botanist ;  ^ 
recommend  pedestrians  who  may  have 
visited  and  scaled  every  peak  in  the 
Pyrenees  ajid  Switzerland  to  come  here 
and  explore  this  new  field,  which  has 
been  almost  closed  hitherto  to  scientific 
investigation. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  poetiy 
of  the  past  are  doubtiess  already  ac- 
quainted with  tins  land  of  romance,  in 
which  every  tower  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  love-legend,  and  every  ruin  the 
record  of  some  chivalrous  deed.  To 
those  who  would  know  more  upon  thii 
score,  and  as  a  fitting  preparation  pre- 
vious to  visiting  tins  part  of  Spain,  ▼« 
recommend  the  reading  of  Washington 
Irving's  'Tales  of  the  Alhambn,' 
Lockhart's  <  BaUads,'  and  Presoott's 
'  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.' 

Granada  was  for  a  long  period  of  yesn 
the  seat  of  scholarship  in  Spain,  and 
gave  birth  to  some  most  eminent  writsci 
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mud  artiste  AmongBt  others  we  muBt 
mention  Fray  Luis  de  Granada  (1505). 
Hnrtado  de  Mendoza  (1505),  who  wrote 
seyeral  religious  workfl,  was  the  historian 
of  the  war  of  Granada,  and  author  of 
that  early  GU  Bias,  '  Lazarillo  de 
Torme&'  Marrnol  (1578),  the  author 
of  *  Deacripdon  de  Africa.'  Ponce  de 
Lieon  (1529),  who  wrote  on  theology. 
Suaiez  (1548),  one  of  the  most  learned 
JesnitB,  much  praised  by  Hugo'Grotius. 
In  arts  we  may  mention  Bocanegra 
(1660),  Alfonso  Cano  (1601),  and  Moya 
(1610),  all  celebrated  painters,  and  the 
second  a  great  sculptor  besides. 

The  best  time  to  Tisit  this  province 
and  make  excursions  in  the  mountains 
is  from  June  to  October.  April  and  May 
are  pleasant  months  at  Granada.  The 
Sierra  Elvira,  Tejada,  Huescar,  etc,  are 
not  quite  so  Alpine  in  character,  or 
lofty  as  Sierra  Nevada,  but  more  pic- 
tnresque  and  woody. 

History.— After  the  battle  of  Guada- 
lete  (a.i>.  711),  in  which  King  Rodrigo 
periled,  and  with  him  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  the  victorious  Tank  advanced 
towards  Toledo,  whilst  he  entrusted  to 
his  lieutenants  the  subjugation  of  the 
surronnding  provinces.  The  conquest 
of  the  Illiberitan  region  was  assigned 
to  Zaid  Ibn  Kesadi,  who  soon  achieved 
it,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  llliberis, 
the  capital.  The  exact  situation  of  this 
city  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  it  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  ruins 
partly  used  in  the  building  of  Granada ; 
but  according  to  the  Arab^  lbn-1-Jathib, 
and  some  oUier  writers,  it  must  have 
been  about  8  m  W.  of  Granada,  and 
close  to  Sierra  Elvira,  llliberis  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Romans,  who 
had  fortified  and  enlarged  the  primitive 
Phcenician  city.  It  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  Pliny,  'Hist  Nat,'  and  was 
raised  toa  municipium  under  the  empire. 
The  Goths  had  not  lost  sight  of  its 
natural  advantages,  and  maintained  its 


rank  as  metropolis  of  that  widely  ex- 
tending region.  It  was  a  bishop's  see, 
and  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  as  being  the  site  chosen  for  the 
first  council  held  in  Spain  (300  A.C.). 
Granada  was  at  that  time  a  small  city, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of 
those  Jews  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
East,  and  had  been  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
AmalekiUa,  as  they  were  then  called, 
settled  in  Spain,  where  they  founded 
many  colonies.  They  were  of  very  high 
caste,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  an 
independent  position  and  influence, 
which  at  first  they  used  to  promote  their 
commercial  interests,  but  subsequently 
extended  to  political  purposes.  Their 
enormous  riches  and  power  drew  upon 
them  eventually  the  distrust  of  the 
Goth,  who  persecuted  the  race  with 
merdless  envy  and  sectarian  hatred. 
The  Jews,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Berbers — 
themselves  half  Jews  and  half  Pagans, 
and  who  had  always  looked  on  Spain 
as  their  special  prey — formed  a  plot, 
which  was  to  deliver  them  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  open  the  gates  of  every  city 
in  Spain  to  l^eir  allies.  This  exten- 
sive plot  was  discovered,  and  led  only 
to  an  aggravation  of  rigour.  But  at 
length  the  €k>th  was  overcome,  and  thus 
it  was  the  Jews  who  principally  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  Mohammedao, 
or  rather  Berber,  invasion  of  Spain. 
As  a  reward,  therefore,  of  their  support, 
the  Jews  of  Granada  were  allowed  in- 
dependent residence,  whilst  the  Arabs 
retained  llliberis,  which  they  called 
Elvira  ;  just  as  Hispalis  (Seville),  was 
turned  into  Ixbilia,  and  Sstabis  (Jativa) 
became  Xathiba.  The  etymology  of 
Granada,  which  the  Arabs  first  called 
Kamatt^-al-Yahoud  (Granada  of  the 
Jews),  has  been  much  and  often  dis- 
cussed.     No   satisfactory  explanation 
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has  been  giyen  of  this.  The  city  then 
was  most  probably  situated  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  parish  of  San  Ceci- 
lio,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  Torres 
Bermejas,  the  Red  Towers.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  made  dependent  of  the 
Wall,  or  governor,  of  Elvira.  About 
748,  thousands  of  Eastern  as  well  as 
AMcan  colonists  c&me  to  Spain,  allured 
by  the  hope  of  riches  and  the  report  of 
the  climate,  so  like  their  own.  Dis- 
cord, originating  from  difference  of  race 
and  sects,  ensued,  to  settle  which  the 
Khalif  of  Damascus  decided  that  the 
third  of  the  remaining  lands  belonging 
to  the  Christians  and  Jews  should  be 
given  over  to  the  new  comers,  and  each 
tribe  settled  in  that  region  which  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
native  country.  Thus,  to  the  Egyptians 
were  allotted  the  arid  plains  and  table- 
land of  Murda  and  Estremadura.  Those 
who  came  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Palestine  fixed  themselves  in  the 
serrania  of  Ronda  and  Algesiras  ;  the 
legion  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
chose  the  fields  of  Archidona  and 
Malaga,  and  10,000  Damascenes  settled 
in  the  province  of  Elvira,  which  re- 
minded them  of  the  sunny  land  they 
had  quitted.  Indeed  the  vega  appeared 
to  them  to  surpass  their  'Ghauttkh '  in 
extent,  fertility,  and  beauty ;  the  Genii 
was  not  unlike  the  Barada,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  bore  resemblance  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  their 
Oriental  style,  they  called  it  rapturously 
the  ShUm  or  *  Damascus '  of  the  West — 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  whose  fountains 
were  pure  and  fresh  as  the  breath  of  the 
houris.  Here  the  myrtle  and  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig-tree  and  the  citron,  the 
olive  and  the  vine  grew  in  wild  luxu- 
riance ;  the  lofty  sierra  screened  the 
city  from  the  icy  north,  and  the  town 
rose  on  a  height,  like  a  throne  of  splen- 
dour, canopied  by  that  deep,  turquoise, 
spotless  sky  of  Spain   (which  really 


seems  like  a  reversed  Mediterranean\ 
'so  calm  and  soft,  and  beautifully  blue, 
that  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  hea- 
ven.*—(Byron.) 

We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Granada's 
destinies  until  the  formation  of  the 
Ummejrkh  empire  of  Cordova,  under  tiic 
rule  of  which  the  city  was  enlarged  and 
fortified.  The  Kadimkh  (or  old  fortress) 
was  built  about  that  time,  and  shortly 
before,  the  Kal'at  Al-hamrd,  or  red 
castle,  was  erected  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  the  disaffected  tribes.  On  the  dis- 
solution and  downfall  of  the  UmmeyaL 
dynasty  (which  was  hastened  by  the 
death  of  its  chief  supporter,  Al-MaDS- 
sotir),  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain 
was  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  or  tafias.  Grauada 
then  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  Berber,  Wali 
Zawi  Ibn  Zeyri,  who  became  its  first 
king.  The  importance  of  Granada  rose 
rapidly.  Its  palmiest  days  were  under 
the  Nazerite  dynasty,  which  was  founded 
by  Ibn-1-Ahmar,  the  builder  of  the  Al- 
hambra  palace.  During  his  glorious, 
yet  peaceful  reign,  it  became  the  em- 
porium of  the  West,  and,  according  to 
Arab  authorities,  boasted  a  population 
of  400,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  garri- 
son of  60,000  soldiers.  But  civil  strife 
(that  usual  Moslem  germ  of  death  and 
disunion)  and  petty  personal  jealousies 
amongst  the  governors  of  rival  cities, 
together  with  the  difference  of  races 
between  the  tribes  that  composed  tht 
heterogeneous  court,  people,  and  ha- 
rem (that  typical  Camarilla),  all  has- 
tened the  dirumemerU  of  the  stirring  \ 
and  poetic  drama  which  forms  her  his- 
tory, by  seconding  but  too  effectually  j 
the  plans  of  the  wily  and  daring  Chris- 
tian princes,  whose  covetousnAss  axidper' 
sonal  (imbition  went,  as  usual,  by  tie 
more  popular  names  of  orthodoxy  and 
patriotism.  The  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  with  Ysabel  of  Castile  sealed 
the  fate  of  divided  Granada  by  uniting 
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tiie  TCMUces  of  the  nation ;  and  after 
a  protracted  siege,  eignalined  by  daily 
deeds  of  prowess  on  both  sides^  tJie  city 
8t  last  sinrendered  on  June  2, 1492.  On 
the  mendng  of  that  day  Boabdil,  on 
the  beaks  of  the  Genii,  deliyered  np 
tiie  keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  Ferdinand 
•nd  Isabella,  the  former  of  whom,  ac- 
eofding  to  Arab  chronicles,  compelled 
Um  todismonnt  said  kiss  his  hsnd,  and 
sddiened  him  in  yeryhsnh  terms.  The 
standards  of  the  Cross  of  Osstile,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Santiago  wared  on  the  shat- 
tered wbUs  €^  the  Alhambra,  and  thna 
ended  the  Mohammedan  role  in  &j^taM. 


Boabdil  and  his  followers,  after  spend- 
ing  some  time  in  the  Alpnjsrras,  em- 
barked for  Fez  on  bosrd  tiie  rery  ships 
which  had  escorted  Colnmbns  on  his 
second  voyage  to  America,  carrying 
with  him  Ids  riches,  whidi,  though 
much  diminished,  amoonted  to  the  then 
enormous  smn  of  9,000,000  msiavedis. 
Not  long  after  his  srriTal  in  Morocco, 
where  he  had  met  with  a  hospitable  and 
honourable  welcome,  he  lost  his  life  in 
a  battle  fonght  on  behalf  of  his  ally, 
thus  dying  for  a  canse  which  was  not 
his  own,  whilst  he  had  cowardly  de- 
serted the  interests  of  his  throne. 


QRANJA  (LA). 


Bootes  and  OonT. — ^From  Madrid 
hf  rail  to  Tillalba  in  (hr. ;  whence  by 
fecial  diL  in  attendance ;  fares,  etc., 
s»  Segovia  (6  hoars  in  all).  At  Yill- 
alba  lereral  public  conyeyances  daily 
dming  the  season  (2a  Umporada)^  and 
only  one  in  winter.  The  rentes  also 
change  according  to  the  season,  on 
aecoont  of  the  snow,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  tomists  to  omit  this 
cxeunion  altogether  in  winter,  when 
the  trees  are  leafless,  the  fountains 
stopped  up,  and  all  looks  like  a  stage 
when  the  play  is  over.  On  the  whole, 
aoept  for  the  gardens,  La  Granja  is 
Oct  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  'Les 
paodes  eanz,'  when  laa  offuat  eorren, 
Say  be  seen  on  great  holidays,  court 
BuuTosuJes^  etc.,  and  when  the  court 
ii  there^  There  is  also  a  picturesque 
roote  from  the  Escorial  over  the  Oua- 
aBRuna  '»^fT« 

iiwa— Fonda  de  la  Yiacaina  and  de 
Athan^ 
Qeneral  Daaoription. — La  Graiga 
~  t  Grange),  also  called  San  Ildefonso, 
I  a  SiHo  RtaL    2  m.  from  this  stood 
r  the  Palsee  iji  Yalsain,  which 
tip  n.  had  embellished,  now  a  ruin. 
'  >  v.,  who  liked  the  surooBding 


countiy,  decided  on  building  a  palace, 
which,  as  usuaL  was  not  onhr  to  equal, 
but  to  eclipse  Versailles.  La  Graiga, 
situated  8840  ft.  above  the  sea,  abun- 
dant in  water  and  trees,  appeared  to 
him  a  suitable  site.  This  grange  or 
farm-house  was  therefore  purchased 
from  the  Segovian  monks  of  £1  Parral. 
The  works  were  begun  in  1719,  and 
completed  in  1746.  The  architects 
employed  were  Jubarra,  SachettI,  Du- 
mandril,  Thieny,  etc.  But,  as  often 
happens,  when  this  golden  cage  was 
ready,  Philip  V.  died  (1746),  not  with- 
out having,  however,  sojourned  in  it 
for  some  months.  Charles  III.  built 
the  village,  and  made  several  important 
additions  to  it  Every  year  the  csurt 
removes  to  this  palace  when  the  heat 
and  terdanas  h^pn  at  Arax^uez,  and 
usually   remains  July,   August,    and 


Palaoe. — The  principol  facade  looks 
towards  the  gardens.  The  central 
apartments  are  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family,  and  in  the  wings  the  household 
are  lodged.  The  modem  apartakents 
are  airy  and  cheerful,  well  furnished, 
but  without  magnilicenoe.  In  the 
lower  floor  there  is  a  good  collection  of 
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stataos  and  antiqnitiai,  which  was 
foimed  by  the  celebrated  Qaeen  ChriB' 
tina  of  Sweden ;  bat  the  best  paintings 
and  marbles  have  been  removed  to  the 
Madrid  Mnseom.  The  Ookgiata,  or 
Chapel  Boyal,  was  designed  by  Aide- 
man;  it  is  in  nowise  remarkable.  The 
ceilings  and  domes  are  by  Bayen,  Maella, 
and  other  mediocrities.  Obscore  the 
fine  jaspers  which  compose  the  retablo, 
the  fine  lapis  lazoli  tabemaole^  the 
tombs  of  Philip  Y.  and  his  qoeen 
Isabella  Famese,  all  the  works  of  French 
artists,  and  reresling  bad  tsste  and  a 
decided  hatred  to  simplicity.  The 
CfamUna  axe,  however,  the  great  attrac- 
tion here.  They  are  certainly  the  finest 
in  Spain,  and  held  by  SpaniardB  as  very 
superior  to  those  of  Yersailles.  Observe 
the  Oaeoade  Oenador,  a  grand  sheet  of 
falling  water,  which  glitters  gloriously 
in  the  sun.  There  are  twenty-six  foun- 
tains, many  of  them  very  remarkable ; 
the  principal  are  FuenU  de  laa  £ana$ 
(or  the  frogs);  a  series  of  csscatels, 
called  La  Carrara  de  OabaUot;  El 
Canaaiitto,  a  Luge  corbeille  of  flowers 
and  fruits  from  which  the  water  spouts 
en  gerbe,  toitj  jets  in  number,  and  rises 
to  75  ft  That  of  the  Fama  reaches 
ISO  ft,  and  the  Balioa  de  Diana  is  an 
admirable  mythological  scene^  before 
which  the  never -would -be -amused 
Philip  Y.  stopped  for  a  moment  when 
it  was  completed.  '  It  has  cost  me,'  he 
saidi  'three  millions,  but  for  three 
minutes  I  have  been  amused  1'    The 


statues  most  admired  are  Apolle, 
Daphne,  LuereHa,  Bae^ue,  America, 
etc.  The  usual  labyrinth,  Swiss  hUla, 
etc.,  commonly  seen  in  every  royal  gv 
den,  are  also  here.  The  re&ervado,  or 
private  gardens,  which  contain  indiffa* 
ent  conservatories  and  a  fine  orchaiO, 
JSl  JPoioti,  reqvdie  tk  sp^dal  papeleicL 

Excursions  can  be  made  to  JS72%ui^, 
riding  by  the  JSevenion,  a  pass  frcm 
which  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  tiie 
Pefialera,  a  mountain  which  rises  85G0 
ft  This,  once  a  wealthy  Carthusiia 
convent,  is  now  scarcely  worth  seeinj^ 
as  it  has  been  seriously  injured,  used  ai 
a  glass  -  manufactory  etc.,  and  the 
paintings  removed  to  the  Madrid  Mutto. 
It  was  erected  by  Juan  L  of  Osstilft 
The  church  dates  middle  of  the  15th 
centmy.  The  Gapilla  de  los  Beyes  is 
the  work  of  Alfonso  Bodrigo,  1890. 
The  ceilings  were  painted  by  Palomina. 
There  are  two  or  three  fine  tombs. 
Close  by  is  also  the  indifferent  villa  of 
Queen  Christina,  called  QuiUa  JPeeara. 
Six  miles  off  is  the  small  unfinished 
palace  of  Bio  Frio,  which  was  b^;mi  by 
the  vddowed  queen  of  Philip  Y.  The 
boar-hunting  is  first-rate,  and  frequent! j 
eigoyed  by  tiie  King  Consort 

Books  of  Beferenoe. — 1.  '  Com- 
pendio  historico,  topog.,  etc.,  de  loi 
Jardines  y  Fuentes  del  real  Sitio  de  San 
ndefonso,'  by  Sede&o ;  Madrid,  A. 
Martinez,  1825,  8vo.  Yery  complete 
and  trustworthy ;  contains  descriptions 
of  Bio-frio  and  Yalsain. 
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Hotelfli^Fonda  de  Jeres,  in  Oalle 
de  las  Naraqjas  ;  Fonda  de  Europa,  in 
the  Conedera.  WeU  situated.  A 
tramway  (ftue,  2r.)  connects  the  rly. 
station  with  the  town. 


Casino.— In  Celle  Larg& 
papers  taken  in. 


F.Tig1iaTi 

Fost-Offiee.'-Jji  the  OaUe  Medina. 


BriHeh  K  C(miul,—Q,  W.  Suter,  Esq., 
1  Plaza  del  Merca^a 

BidUing.^Figfita  begin  in  May. 

Boatea. — From  Seville,  by  rail,  S  hra 

From  Cadu,  by  rail,  1)  hr. ;  dis.  80) 
m.  ;  stations,  San  Fernanda,  Pnerta 
Real,  Puerta  Sta.  Maria,  through  a  rich 
wine-growing  country,  studded  with 
gay.lookii^  jr^t^if^i^  pgserioa 
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From  GibraUafr.  A  wild  ride  of  n\ 
kagnes  acioes  pictnresqae  scenery. 

lUntrary.  Leaguci. 

Gibrahar 

Sam  Roque  to  la  Pohrorilla     .  3I 
Alcali  de  lot  Gazules  (sleep 

here) 4 

Pnexm 5 

Jere* 5 

(60  nules.)  i7i 

Aleald  de  los  CfazuUa,  —  A  decent 
posado ;  8827  inhabitants,  close  to  the 
Barbate.  It  was  a  small  Boman  town 
fortified  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  be- 
came the  appanage  and  stronghold  of 
the  pnisant  fiunily  of  the  Gazules, 
whence  its  name,  Al  kabat,  the  fortress 
of  the  Gazoles. 

The  castle  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1811.  The  old  town  was 
perched,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lofty  hill 
surrounded  by  smaller  eerros ;  nothing 
remains  of  it  save  portions  of  its  waUs 
and  the  gates  called  Nneva  and  De  la 
Villa.  The  new  or  present  town 
stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cezro  de  los 
Aroos,  embosomed  amid  vines.  The 
city  contains  vestiges,  none  of  great 
importance,  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. In  its  plaza,  once  de  San  Joige, 
now  de  la  Oonstitacion,  is  the  old  Par- 
roquia.  It  preserves  only  an  ogival 
portal,  with  pretty  statuettes  of  the 
15th  century,  when  it  was  built ;  aU  the 
interior  is  classical,  with  precious  mar- 
bles and  fine  black  jasper  of  Pefta 
Jaipa.  The  bdfry,  some  180  ft.  high, 
is  built  of  brick  and  crowned  with  ex- 
quisite azulcjo  work.  The  large  Domi- 
nican convent  de  las  Sagradas  Llagas, 
which  the  Harqu^  de  Tarifa  founded, 
has  been  turned  into  barracks  and 
stores. 

PeUema. — Formerly  an  appanage  of 
the  Dnques  de  AlcaUL  Here  are  crossed 
some  heights  which  divide  this  small 
hamlet  from  the  Cuenoa  of  the  Guad- 


alete,  the  celebrated  Gartt^a  of  Jerez  if 
left  to  the  right,  and  in  the  distance, 
and  through  the  cort^oa,  txMchog,  de- 
AesM,  all  things  of  semi- African  Anda- 
lusia, we  descry  Jerez,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest Andalusian  cities. 

From  Bumdck,  riding,  16  leagues.  A 
heavy  ride  across  tihe  Serrania  de 
Ronda,  but  which  can  be  performed 
with  all  safety. 

Itimtrary,             Leagues. 
Ronda  to  Grayalrma               .    3 
ElBoaque        ....    3 
Arcoe  (sleep  hoe)    ...    5 
Jere* 5 
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Leave  Ronda  at  6  A.  v.,  bait  the 
horses  and  break&st  at  £1  Bosque  at 
10  A.1L,  and  get  into  Aroos  at  about 
5.80  P.M. 

General  Deaoription. — Jerez  de  la 
Frontera,  so  called  to  distinguish  from 
Jerez  de  los  Gaballeros,  Ib  a  pleassntly 
situated,  sunny,  busy,  tidy  town.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Cadiz^  and 
has  a  population  of  52,000  souls.  The 
houses  are  all  whitewashed  or  gaily 
painted,  with  elegant  miradores,  charm- 
ing cool  patios,  and  so  clean  and  fresh 
that  they  appear  but  just  built  There 
is  a  pretty  plaza  with  stone  seats  all 
round,  and  stately  palms  waving  their 
green  plumage  and  golden  fruit  in  the 
air.  There  is  great  eoniXewr  locals 
about  the  houses  and  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  retained  —  more  than 
any  other  Andalusian  province — all  the 
softness  of  manner,  the  gentleman-like 
bearing,  the  graceful  mien  and  atti- 
tudes and  refinement  of  the  Moors. 
There  are  some  English,  German,  and 
French  wine  -  merchants  established 
here,  and  some  of  them  possess  very 
pretty  vUlas  in  the  environs.  Besides 
its  palace -like  bodegas,  the  abode  0/ 
King  Sherry,  there  are  some  sights 
which  deserve  the  tourist's  attention^ 
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mch  88  the  Alcazar,  Cathedral,  Church 
of  San  Miguel,  and  la  Carhga ;  bat  all 
these,  and  the  renowned  bodegas,  can 
be  easily  seen  in  a  day,  by  commencing 
•arlj,  and  retnming  late  to  Cadiz  or 
proceeding  to  Serille. 

Historioal  Notioe.*— Jerez  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Spain,  the  'AsidoqucB  CsBsarina'  of  Pliny, 
and  not  the  Peisian  Chtraz  as  many 
authors  have  erroneously  asserted.  The 
name  Xerez  Sidonia  is  found  on  Latin 
charts  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
Asidona  being  a  coimption  of  Asido. 
The  Mussulmans  turned  .Gauairi»  Asi- 
dona into  Cseris  Sidonia,  abbreviating 
it  finally  to  Csaris  alone.  They  thus 
suppressed  the  second  syllable,  as  they 
did  with  the  Roman  name  of  Csera- 
gosta  (CflBsar  Augusta)  applied  to  Zara- 
goza.  Close  to  it  took  place  the  battle 
of  the  Guadalete  which  opened  Spain 
to  the  inyading  Moor.  Ferdinand  III. , 
el  Santo,  recorered  it  in  1251,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Moors,  to  be  re- 
gained 1264  by  Alfonso  the  Leamed, 
who  granted  to  it  many  important  pzi- 
▼ileges,  and  peopling  it  with  forty  hi- 
dBl^>s,  the  aouche  of  the  present  Jerez- 
ana  nobility ;  fortifying  it  considerably, 
he  styled  it  the  frontier  keep  of  Anda- 
lusia, whence  its  name,  de  la  Frontmu, 
In  the  municipal  archives  of  the  town 
there  still  ezists  the  original  chart  of 
giant  signed  by  this  wise  and  leamed 
king.  To  the  forty  gentlemen  who  be- 
came his  vassals,  he  grants  to  hold  in 
feud,  'houses,  six  aranzadas  of  vine- 
yards ;  two  of  huerta ;  fifteen  of  olive 
grounds,  six  aranzadas  of  carefully  plant- 
ed vines,  six  yugadas  (the  extent  which 
twelve  bullocks  can  plou^  in  a  day) 
for  com,  and  besides  200  maravediB  of 
the  king's  privy  purse.' 

Sights.— ^%«  ^20euar.— This  pictur- 
esque  old  palatial  fortress,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic  deeds, 
melancholy  confinements,  and  amorous 


scenes,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  bat  just  fin- 
ished, for  the  soft  climate  of  Andalusia 
preserves  monuments  in  all  their  prifl- 
tine  state.  It  is  close  to  the  charming 
shady  Alameda,  and  from  the  platfonns 
of  its  Torre  del  Homenage  and  the  octa- 
gonal tower  to  the  left,  the  views  ex- 
tend over  its  own  gardens,  and  an  hori- 
zon formed  by  Sierras  richly  tinted  with 
green  and  purple  hues,  and  worthy  of  a 
Gaspar  Poussin  or  a  Claude  de  Lorraine. 
Its  chapel  is  small  and  drcular,  and 
was  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned. 
This  palace,  the  property  of  the  youth- 
fol  Duke  of  San  Lorenzo,  has  been  re- 
cently repaired.  The  Salon  del  Trono 
and  patios  are  all  that  attract  any 
notice. 

dst^tbrsl.— -The  Colegiata  was  b^gon 
in  1695,  and  was  completed  by  Cayon, 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
It  is  a  good  specimen  of  chniriguezesque. 
The  interior  is  large,  spacious,  lofty, 
but  ia  pseudo-classical  bad  taste.  At- 
tached to  the  cathedral  Ib  a  good  library 
and  monetario  coUected  by  the  Bishop 
of  Siguenza,  Diaz  de  la  Guena,  a  native 
of  Jerez. 

San  MigwL — ^Its  facade  is  of  bastard 
Groco-Roman,  a  mask  hiding  a  former 
plain  but  not  inelegant  ogival  medisBval 
front;  there  are  Beminesque  pUlars, 
statues,  and  details  in  questionable 
taste.  The  lateral  portals  have  retain- 
ed exquisite  portions  of  the  Gothic 
period.  The  Sagrario  is  a  Corinthian 
chapel,  also  iadifferent  The  interior 
is  very  elegant,  and  were  it  careftdly  re- 
paired, would  be  most  striking.  It  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  decline,  whea  it 
was  built  (1482).  It  consists  of  three 
naves  divided  by  massive  pillars,  from 
whose  plain  and  elegant  capitals  the 
ogival  arches  of  the  lateral  naves  spring, 
not  without  boldness,  and  which  sup- 
port the  groups  of  shafts  or  rods  in 
which  the  roof  of  the  centre  nave  rests. 
The  piers  of  the  transept  are  higher 
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than  the  reat,  compoMd  of  bnndlos  of 
shafts  sad  elaborstely  omsme&ted  with 
foliage,  niche-work,  snd  monldingSL 
The  transept  is  most  proftisely  oma- 
mented ;  the  lines  end  details  sie  com- 
plicated, and  the  roof^  piUsis,  szches, 
etc.,  sie  exabersntly  loaded  witii  tracery 
and  net-work.  Roberts'  picture  of 
this  transept,  though  poeHted,  conyeys 
a  just  idea  of  the  effect  prodnced.  Ob- 
serye  in  the  presbytery  of  high  sltsr, 
not  the  three  orders  sdapted  by  igno- 
rant restaorsdores  to  the  originsl  Ckythic, 
but  the  excellent  bassi-relievi  by  Hon- 
tafies,  and  representing  Annunciation, 
NatiTity,  Adontion,  Circumcision, 
Transfiguration,  our  Lord  in  limbo, 
and  St  Michael,  for  which  he  received 
8200  ducats.  It  dates  about  1625.  All 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  between 
him  and  the  church,  with  the  detailed 
description  of  the  relievos,  how  they 
were  to  be  executed,  etc,  and  other 
curious  information  respecting  this  fine 
retablo,  may  be  found  in  the  sichiyes 
of  this  church.  The  portals  inside  are 
el^antly  designed;  obserye  that  of 
Capilla  del  Bautismo.  The  altar  and 
small  Chapel  de  las  Animmi  has  a  re- 
tablo of  the  most  extravagant  painted 
sculpture  representing  the  souls  of  pur- 
gatory, en  penonne^  with  St.  Michael 
aboye,  and  on  left  St  Peter  holding  the 
keys.  Upon  the  r^a  which  rails  it  in, 
and  at  intervals,  are  placed  five  wooden 
skulls,  all  crowned,  one  with  a  tiaia,  a 
second  with  a  kingly  crown,  a  third 
with  a  Oardinalate  burretta,  etc. 

The  Ca^piUa  dd  Sagrario  is  richly 
ornamented ;  the  windows  are  elegant, 
the  folding  doors  by  Berruquette :  the 
Christ  by  Monta&es. 

Sofn  IHorUno. — An  exquisite  and 
well-preserved  example  of  the  Moro- 
Gothic  style  so  prevident  in  Alfonso  el 
Sabio's  time.  The  fa9ade  reminds  one 
of  the  earlier  churches  of  Cordova  and 
Seville.    Observe  the  painted  axchivanlt 


of  portal,  with  flat  leaves  on  the  exter- 
nal mouldings  the  projecting  aleso  with 
dogs'  heads,  the  sgimes  under  the  plain 
drcttlar  windows,  and  the  stone-built 
tower  on  left  of  the  apse,  and  decorated 
with  horseshoe  agimeoes  and  buttresses. 
The  apse  is  likewise  of  atone,  with  mas- 
sive buttresses  and  middle  -  pointed 
windows  decorated  with  delicate  mould- 
ings and  Byzantine  capitals.  The  spouts 
of  the  gutten  are  fimtasticslly  shaped 
into  varied  forms  of  grotesque  animals, 
peeping  through  the  thick  weeds  snd 
lichens^  and  produce  a  picturesque  effect 
This,  one  of  the  finest,  and,  as  we  have 
already  ssid,  of  the  most  per&ct  and 
well-preserved  specimens  of  the  Mude- 
jar  style  in  Spain,  was  built  and  dedi* 
cated  to  St  Dionysius  (to  whose  inter- 
oession  he  considered  he  owed  the 
taking  of  Jerez)  by  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
middle  of  18th  century. 

Santiago  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  kings.  Observe  an  exquisite 
ogival  lateral  fii^ade  of  the  third  period 
with  good  statues.  The  principal 
fagade  was  awkwardly  repaired  and 
modemimi  in  1668.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  three  elegant  nayes  by 
ogival  srehes  resting  on  piUsrs,  whose 
gilt  capitals  are  in  ti^e  shape  of  crownsi 

JFiM-Cellafn,^ThMe  Bacchus'  pa- 
laces are  the  style  of  szchitecture  which 
the  Jerezanos  admire  most ;  snd  palaces 
they  truly  are  rather  than  cellszs,  as 
some  of  them  consist  of  ten  or  twelve 
spacious  naves,  containing  upwards  of 
10,000  botat.  Theyareshowntovintors 
on  application  to  the  proprietors  or  their 
principal  clerks,  daily,  except  Sundays, 
and  until  2  p.  H.  All  the  different  pro- 
cesses practised  here  can  be  followed  in 
some  minutes,  from  the  pressing  of  the 
grape  to  bottling  ready  for  exportation. 

The  bodegas  which  are  better  worth 
a  visit  are  tiiose  of  Messieurs  Dubosc, 
Bya8s,ftCo.,sndof  Sr.  Pedro  Domeoq. 
llie    principal  wise  -  merchants    ire 
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foreignersy  Engligh,  German,  and  French. 
The  wine  is  not  sold  on  the  spot,  nor 
are  orden  for  England  reoeiyed,  as  this 
wonld  be  a  detriment  to  the  merchants' 
English  agents ;  besides  which  the  prices 
really  differ  little,  whether  pnrohased 
in  England  or  at  tiie  bodega,  and  to  be 
shipp^  afterwards.  The  different  sorts 
of  wine  are  generously  offered  to  taste ; 
and  the  best  qnalitiea  are  left  for  the 
last  Monsienr  Domeoq*s  private  cellar 
contains  most  exquisite  rarietiea  of  the 
golden  jnice.  Adc  to  be  introdnoed  to 
his  venerable  monster  cask,  Napoleon. 
Messrs.  Dnbosc's  1820  and  1888  sherries 
are  perfect ;  there  are  colour,  flavour, 
age,  and  prices  to  satisfy  every  taste  and 
pocket 

The  Oartttja.^TbTee  miles  from  Je- 
rez, twenty-five  min.  drive  in  a  calesa. 
A  good  carretela  may  be  also  procured 
for  from  25r.  to  80r.  (6  shiUings)  there 
and  back.  Close  to  this  old  Carthusian 
convent  rolls  the  Guadalete,  the  Chrysos 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  its 
yellow  waters;  the  Arab's  river  of 
delight,  Wkl-al-leded.  On  its  banks 
the  celebrated  battle  was  fought,  July 
26,  711,  between  the  disorganised  ef- 
feminate army  of  Don  Rodrigo  and 
the  Berber  undisciplined  but  wiry  bold 
tribes  of  Taiik  and  Houssa.  The  car- 
tiga  was  founded  in  1477,  by  Don 
Alvaro  Obertos  de  Yaleto,  who  is 
buried  here,  and  died  1482.  Theplater- 
esque  portions  were  executed  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  prin- 
cipal fa^e  was  the  work  of  Andrds 
de  Ribera,  1571.  Four  large  fluted 
Doric  piUaxs  flank  the  superb  circular 
arched  portal.  The  niches  are  filled 
with  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Bruno, 
and  St  Austin.  Over  tiie  coniice  is  a 
front  with  effigy  of  God  the  Father. 
This  portal  leads  to  a  spacious  patio, 
in  which  is  the  bastard  Corinthian 
facade  of  the  church,  dating  1667,  and 


over-ornamented  with  details  and  indif- 
ferent statues  of  saints.  There  are 
three  patios  or  cloisters  within,  Ihe 
principal  of  which  is  classical,  and 
with  twenty-four  white  marble  pillars. 
The  second  is  a  danstiillo,  witii  four 
plain  pillars  and  delicate  Bysantine 
leaf-work  on  the  capitals.  It  belongi 
to  the  Gothic  of  decline  as  weU  as  ths 
third  period.  littie  remains  here  now, 
save  the  empty  oells,  an  old  cross,  snd 
some  cypresses,  of  what  was  once  the 
wealthiest  monasteiy  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  a  repository  of  arts  and  a  school  of 
learned  and  wise  men,  who  were  first-xate 
farmers  and  the  most  celebrated'  hone- 
breeders  in  AfiHalngiV  Most  of  its 
finest  Zurbarans  were,  at  the  suppression 
of  the  convent,  sent  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  sold  for  a  song  at 
the  sales  of  Louis  Philippe's  and  Hr. 
Standish's  collections  in  1853  ;  the  rest 
were  removed  to  and  are  now  at  the 
Cadiz  Picture  Gallery  (Museo).  The 
Tegnada,  or  breeding  stables,  were  sup- 
pressed in  1886,  and  the  vineyards  sold. 
In  the  distance,  near  La  Cartiga,  riaes 
a  small  hill,  £1  Real  (the  camp)  de 
Don  Rodrigo,  where  this  ill -feted 
monarch  had  his  head-quarters  during 
the  battle. 

Artot  de  la  FranUra.  (5  leaguei),  15,003 
inhabitants,  a  good  posado  outside  the  town  on 
the  Jeres  road. 

lliis  ancient  city  rises  picturesquely  on  the 
S.£.  slopes  of  a  huge  Mons-Senratus,  whose 
base  is  watered  by  the  Guadalete,  which 
girdles  almost  all  the  town,  and  is  joined  amid 
its  fertile  plains  by  the  M^jaceite.  Theiriewof 
the  distant  blue  hlDs  of  the  Sierra  blending 
with  the  sky  is  charming  from  its  high  Phiza 
del  Ayuntamiento.  It  was  recovered  from  the 
Moors  in  1234  by  the  Infante  D.  Enrique,  son 
of  St.  Ferdinand.  It  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  finally  recovered  and 
peopled  by  Alfonso  el  Sabio  in  X964.  It  was 
the  Anso  Briga  of  the  Iberians,  and  Area 
Colonia  of  the  Romans.  Its  important  position 
as  the  key  of  the  Seville  and  Ronda  regions 
on  that  side  caused  it  to  be  called  A  U  Ftom- 
iirm,  which,  moreover,  diitingimhct  it   frDa 
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Eccktiolofiiti  win 
notice  the  San  Pedro  Qmich,  which  oonraiM 
one  of  the  finest  retabkM  of  the  X5th  centny  in 
aD  AndafanuL  Iti  coomartinentB  rapment 
aeenes  fion  the  Kfe  and  naitynlom  of  the 
tntdar.  The  church,  whkh.  dates  of  X5U1  cen- 
taxyf  has  Deen  yniict*y  nodexnised.  ^lat  of 
Sta.  Maria  is  a  fine  •*f"*r''*  of  the  Gothic  of 
the  time  of  the  Cariiolic  kings,  but  is  imfiniihfd. 
Obaenre  its  magnifioent  pntal  i  its  fantdf  tynir 
panoas  with  statuettes  and  niche  work. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  three  naves.  The 
latcrsl  one  very  narrow,  and  as  high  as  the 
The  colmans  elegant  and  plain.  The 
the 


many  most  elegant  Observe  also  the  exqui- 
rite  plain  Gotl^  portal  of  the  boose  of  Goods 
del  Aguila,  and  its  charming  Mofo-Gothic 
agimes  window. 

lliere  is  a  decent  posado  at  El  Bosque  (10 
leagues).  Between  its  termino  and  that  of 
Pkado  del  Rey  is  the  abundant  source  of  water 
which  turns  into  rvrrlkmt  sak,  and  is  called 


deHoftaka. 

(13  leagues).  —  Poamdm  de  U 
TrimdtuL;  7549  inhabitants  It  was  one  of 
the  feats  of  the  esfonado  Rodrigo  Ponce  de 
Leon  to  capture  this'  then  importsnt  stron^iold 
— the' Laddulia' of  the  Romans.  Itstaadsoa 
arockyhilL 


LEON  (Prorinoe  of). 


OeOfraphioaL— The  fonner  Beino 
de  Leon  has  been  dirided  into  the  five 
present  provinces  of  flalKmanca,  pop. 
292,888  ;  Leon,  pop.  840,244 ;  YtUedo- 
lid,  pop.  246,981  ;  Ffelenda,  185,956 ; 
and  Zemora,  pop.  248,602  ;  total, 
1,284^086.  The  extent  oomprised  by 
them  is  aome  20,000  aqnare  milee.  It 
18  bounded  on  the  K.  1^  the  Montes  de 
Leon,  s  lamifieation  or  branch  of  the 
Sierra  de  Aatorias ;  on  the  K  by  the 
l^ftina  of  GaatiUa  U  Tiqa,  Sienaa  de 
Oca,  de  Urbtad,  on  the  8.  by  the  Siena 
de  Oata,  de  Franda  (6202  fL  abore  the 
lerel  of  the  sea).  Sierra  de  Avilla,  which 
separates  it  from  Estremadnra  and 
CastQe ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra 
de  Porto,  Portugal,  and  proyinoe  of 
Corofia.  The  principal  riyers  are  the 
Lnna^  Orbigo,  Penna,  Eala,  Ormafia, 
Bemesga,  fhim  N.  to  S.,  which  all 
empty  themselyes  into  the  Dnero  and 
the  Tormes.  The  principal  hilly  dis- 
tricts are  Laceana,  Babia,  Argaelles, 
Omafia.  The  sonthem  slopes  of  the 
range  of  hills  that  diride  Astnriasfrom 
Leon  are  less  rapid  and  steep  on  this 
side,  bat  like  the  other  in  aspect  end 
rsristy.    The  peaks  and  more  elsirated 


plateaox  are  corered  with  almost  per- 
petnal  snow;  a  wild  r^getation  pre- 
▼ails  in  its  gorges;  the  beech-tree, 
oaks  (^usretw  nibwr  and  Qjamxm  iUx), 
grow  hurariantly.  The  plains>  extend- 
ing to  some  861  leagoes^  are  wind- 
blown, treeless,  bat  com-grcywin^  or 
consist  of  pastore-land. 

Hlstorj. — ^This  kingdom  was  the 
second  in  Spain  (Astarias  the  first) 
which  rose  against  the  Mossulman,  and 
began  that  long  reaction  and  straggle 
between  North  and  South,  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  seren  centuries.  PeUyo^ 
King  of  Oriedo,  captured  Leon  from 
the  Infidel,  and  founded  its  independ- 
ence. Alfonso  the  Catholic  (a.d.  789- 
67)  extended  the  limits  of  the  reino 
beyond  the  Duero  to  the  frontiers  of 
Estrsmadura.  Castile,  under  Count 
Feman  Gonzalez,  became  separate  from 
Leon,  to  which  it  belonged,  but  was 
once  more  annexed  to  it  by  marriage 
and  finally  absorbed  it.  The  first  who 
wss  styled  King  of  Leon  and  Castile 
was  Ferdinand,  son  of  Sancho  the 
Great  His  heir,  Sancho  el  Fuerte, 
celebrated  for  being  one  of  the  ifrasiaMr 
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jpvrwMZ  in  that  dramatic  poem  the 
<  Romancero  del  Cid, '  was  treacheronaly 
murdered  at  the  siege  of  Zamora»  hj 
Belledo  Dolfos.  Alfonso  VI.,  hii  bro- 
ther, who  had  ordered  this  crime,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
King  of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  two 
kingdoms  were  oftdh  seyered  and  united 
again  by  civil  wars,  and  finally  joined 
at  the  death  of  Alfonso  IX.  in  the  per- 
son of  St  Ferdinand.  The  Moors  never 
settled  down  regularly  in  Leon — ^not 
from  the  yalonr,  indomitable  energy, 
etc ,  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  driven 
by  them  from  Toledo  into  the  moun- 
tain fortresses,  but  because  the  cold, 
damp  climate,  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  the  wretchedness  found  in  cities 
and  villages,  churches  and  palaces,  did 
not  tempt  them.  They,  therdore, 
limited  themselves  to  periodical  raids, 
carrying  off  cattle,  dieep^  and  grain, 
and  destroying  everything  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  most  cdebrated  inroads  of 
the  Moors  took  place  under  Almans- 
soiir,  the  Moorish  Cid ;  thefirstin^M, 
against  Santiago,  when  all  was  rased  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  next  in  1002; 
when  the  great  hero,  ill  and  weak  as  he 
was,  assembled  20,000  men  at  Toledo, 
and  devastated  the  country  on  all  sides. 
The  kingdom  of  Leon  did  not  easily  re- 
eover  firom  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  Moor  and  dvil  war,  and  to  this  day 
is  far  behind  every  other,  save  Castile 
and  Estremadura,  in  agriculture,  tnde, 
etc. 

Oharaoter  and  Dress. —The  Leon- 
eses  differ  considerably  in  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  different 
regions  which  they  inhabit.  Thus  the 
highlanders  and^xiramuaw  i^pammoy  an 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land)  are  tem- 
perate, peaeeftal,  hard-working,  and 
active,  whilst  those  of  the  plains,  and 
more  especially  those  who  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orbigo  and  Sil,  are  indo- 


lent, dull-minded,  dirty,  and  boorish. 
On  the  whole  they  are  a  loyal  and 
honest  people,  fond  of  home  (and  what 
home  !),  old  customs  and  costumes,  fitf 
from  handsome  ;  hospitable  and  Idnd- 
hearted,  but  rude  and  ignorant,  princi- 
pally given  to  pasturing,  iwrUinn^ 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  shine.  There  is  great  poverty 
in  large  and  small  dtiea^  an  absentee 
nobility,  and  an  overgrown  clergy. 

The  d/rui  of  the  Leoneses  is  peculiar. 
The  charro  and  charra  are  the  Leoneee 
miyo  and  nuya.  Their  costume  con- 
sists, for  the  men,  of  a  slouched  hat, 
an  embroidered  shirt,  a  short  velvet 
waistcoat  enlivened  vdth  square  sflver 
buttons  and  ribbons,  a  cloth  jacket 
with  velvet  edgings  at  the  elbowa,  long 
doth  gaiters  embroidered  beneath  the 
knee,  and  a  broad  leather  belt  rosnd 
the  grdns,  large  silver  buckles  in  the 
shoes.  The  charra's  dress  is  Tory  be- 
condng :  a  red  vdvet  boddioe,  /uAm, 
with  bqgles  intrioatdy  worked  into 
different  patterns ;  a  scarlet  or  purple 
petticoat,  vimiiM^  embroidered  with 
stars,  birds,  flowers;  a  narrow  apron, 
flUMMKZe,  embroidered  also;  a  aaah  tied 
up  behind ;  a  square^  somewhat  short, 
doth  mantilla,  d  ceMirero^  fastened  by 
asilver  dasp,  corcAsto/  a caramba  in  her 
hair;  wrist-cu£b  wrought  with  gold;  a 
gold*woriced  handkerdiie^  reboeiUo: 
jewels  and  chains  with  coloured  stonee 
—all  heirlooms— complete  the  female 
dress,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
Spain. 

Maragataa. — The  origin  of  this  race, 
which  inhabits  the  disteict  around  Ai- 
torga,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  a  Cdtiberian  ori- 
gin, others  assert  it  as  a  Berber  descent 
Dozy,  the  learned  Orientalist  of  Ley- 
den,  states  that  they  are  the  renmanti 
of  the  Malagoutos,  who  inhabited  Mak- 
Gothia»  a  part  of  the  Campi-Gotyei, 
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and  who  by  mirriage,  etc.,  had  heeome 
Chziatiaiifl.  A  chionieier  caUa  them  in 
784,  'Thehij^ilBBden  of  lialaeoiitia.' 
Many  of  them  held  lands  about  Leon 
and  Astoiga  when  these  two  cities  were 
repeopled,  and  their  priests  had  names, 
all  or  mostly  purely  Arab,  sach  aa  Ma- 
hamndi,  the  deacon ;  HiUd,  the  abbot; 
Axnt,  the  priest,  etc  They  embraced 
the  noncoidfonniat  doctrines  in  the  8th 
centmry,  and  rose  against  the  self- 
called  orthodox  Arabs.  ('B^cherehe 
ear  THist  et  U  litt  de  TEspagne,' 
2d'ed. ;  Leyden,  1860,  vol.  i  p.  186). 
Mr.  Dosy  finds  great  similarity  between 
their  dxeas  and  that  of  the  Berbers  of 
the  present  day.  However,  on  examin- 
ing with  attention  all  the  different 
dmses  worn  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  in 
earrings  and  pictores  contemporary  of 
their  dominion  in  Spain,  the  pictures 
at  the  Alhambra,  the  bassi-rdieTi  of 
the  Oapilla  Real  at  Oathednd  of  Ora- 
nada»  etc.,  one  cannot  find  any  re- 
aemUAnoe,  and  most  incline,  in  onr 
hnmble  opinion,  to  ascribe  to  them 
another  ori^^  Might  Ihey  not  be 
Manri-Oothi,  and  the  remnants  of  a 
mixtore  between  the  Berbers  and  Goths  ? 
The  Berbers  settled  in  Asturias  more 
than  is  generally  beliered.  In  784-741 
there  was  not  a  single  Galidan  village 
that  was  not  in  their  possession ;  even 
in  the  11th  century,  there  were  many 
Berber  fiimilies  living  near  Leon,  and 
mentioned  in  Alfimso  Y.'s  Fnero  de 
Leon,  art  1st  The  dress  varies  some- 
what at  Zamora  and  Salamanca. 

Asrionltnre  and  Mines.  —  The 
plains — ^tierra  de  campos— of  Palencia, 
Zamora^  and  Yalladolid,  are  among 
the  best  corn-growing  countries  in 
the  world.  In  the  province  of  Leon, 
sheep  are  principally  reared,  and  of 
these  it  formerly  possessed  upwards  of 
S9d,(K)0  head.  The  hills  produce  ex- 
cellent timber,  and  orchards,  yielding 


exquisite  cherries,  apples,  etc,  clothe 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  stretch 
along  tiie  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns.  Excellent  cheese 
snd  butter  are  made  in  the  hilly  re- 
gions^ but  not  at  Leon.  Garbanzos, 
good  heady  red  wine,  made  at  Toro, 
and  mules,  are  aUo  local  products. 
There  are  some  mines  in  the  reino,  once 
celebrated  for  the  '  Mddulas '  mines  of 
gold  and  vermilion,  which  Pliny  the 
Younger  managed  for  some  time,  and 
ssid  to  deserve  being  worked  again. 
The  excavations  are  curioxis  and  worth 
a  visit  Antimony,  iron,  and  coal-beds 
are  also  found,  but  yield  unimportant 
quantities.  The  Sil  is  said  to  carry  in 
its  waters  traces  of  gold,  as  the  Darro 
in  Andalnsia,  and  several  other  rivers 
both  in  the  Spanish  and  iVench  Pyre- 
nees. The  Northern  and  Palencia 
railways  to  Ponferrada  are  calculated  to 
give  great  impulse  to  trade  and  agri- 
culture, and  develop  the  great  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

OUmate^-We  entreat  tourists  to 
sToid,  above  all  things,  visiting  this 
pert  of  Spain  either  in  summer  or  win- 
ter. In  the  former  period,  the  heat 
and  glare,  the  sandy  roads,  and  fomace 
breatii  of  evening,  affect  the  stomach, 
bring  on  cerebral  congestions  and  Leon- 
ese  doctors — a  still  severer  illness, 
from  which  few  will  recover.  During 
winter  the  wind-blown  plains,  icy 
northern  blasts,  and  roads  (impassable) 
with  snow,  are  enough  to  deter  any  one. 
The  best  months  for  the  visit  are  April 
and  May,  or  September,  October,  and 
beginning  of  November.  The  roads 
are  admirably  engineered  and  well  kept 
The  hills  ought  to  be  visited,  especially 
during  the  summer,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  siemis  and  Yierzc  An- 
glers should  not  forget  their  rods,  as 
they  will  find  sport  in  the  Sil,  Osliiga^ 
Cea,  etc. 
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Iieon.— Capital  of  prorince  of  Leon, 
pop.  (in  1861)  9866  ;  bishopric  For 
details  of  proyince  see  page  215. 

Bontea  and  OonTesraaoes. — ^Ist, 
Trom Madrid OTBayoMMltyTBSL  From 
Madrid  by  the  Palencia  and  Ponfenada 
line.  Distance  from  Palenda  to  Leon, 
76  m. ;  time,  6  his.;  morning  and  eren- 
ing  trains,  both  at  conyenient  horns. 
Fares,  Ist  cl.,  49r.  20c  ;  2d  cL,  36r. 
90c  ;  8d  cL,  22r.  14c 

D^eriptian  of  BauU  from  PcUenda 
to  Leon. — ^The  route  is  not  interesting, 
and  the  towns  are  small,  thinly-peopled, 
and  backward.  Paredes  de  Nova  is 
close  to  a  most  agae-feeding  lake.  There 
is  some  fine  scnlptnre  by  Alfonso  de 
Beirugete  in  the  dinrch  of  Sta.  Eulalia. 
The  ronte  now  lies  amid  flat  corn-fields, 
often  innndated  by  the  £sla>  and  pro- 
ducing tereianaa  (ague).  There  are  a 
desolation  and  a  want  of  human  life 
about  these  eztensiye  windblown  plains 
which  fill  the  mind  with  amuL  This 
feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  sombre- 
coloured  dress  of  the  peasantry  (brown 
cloaks,  black  jackets,  and  chocolate 
breeches),  and  with  tiie  expression  of 
their  faces,  which  is  that  of  monoto- 
nous, Tacant,  selfish  concern,  common 
to  all  corn-growing  farmers,  who  reap 
bread  which  the  sun  cultiyates,  and 
the  indulgent  God  seldom  refuses.  The 
rare  mud  and  straw-built  cottages  do 
not  enliven  the  tableau. 

Sdhagun, — So  called  from  the  local 
patron,  St  Tagunt,  who  was  martyrised 
with  San  Primitlyo,  168  of  Christ. 
Visit  the  celebrated  Abbey,  though  now 
considerably  ruined  and  desolate.  It 
was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
ih  872,  and  rebuilt  in  905.  The  church 
was  b^n  by  Alfonso  YI.  (1121),  and 
finished  in  1183.  It  was  once  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  Spain,  posseesed 
boundless  territories,  and  had  jurisdic- 
tion oyer  ninety  conyents.     In  the  11th 


t  centoxy  it  readied  the  height  of  its 
I  fame ;  and  the  wealth,  power,  great 
!  learning  and  piety  of  its  manks,  made 
I  it  the  Clrmj  of  Spain.  It  wee  the  reii- 
I  denoe  of  Alfonso  lY.  Queen  Gonstuioe 
of  Burgundy  built  a  magnifioent  palace 
close  to  the  abbey,  at  which  time  the 
city  was  thickly  peopled  with  Burgim- 
diana,  J«nglish,  and  Lombards.  She 
also  built  a  church  in  her  palece,  where 
at  her  death  (1098)  she  was  interred. 
On  the  death  of  Alfonso  lY .  all  went 
amiss.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
opened  to  the  Aragonese ;  Alfonso  el 
Batallsdor  sacked  tiie  abbey  and  con- 
yents; dyil  war  broke  oat;  the  Guilds 
of  Shoemakers,  Tanners,  and  Juggled 
sided  with  the  bnrgeoses  against  the 
encroaching  monks,  who  were  termed 
'  Gaigantones'  and  'Bebenonea ;'  untS, 
moyed  at  last  by  these  same  monks,  the 
Pope  issued  seyere  bulls  against  the 
rebels^  whose  bnrgeoses  and  their  princi- 
pal instigator.  Count  Beltzam,  appeared 
before  the  Council  at  Burgos  (1117), 
and  submitted. 

The  chief  cnriomdes  are  the  retabb^  \ff 
Gregorio  Hernandez,  representing  the  nurm- 
dom  of  the  tutelar;  the  magnificent  marue 
sepolchre  and  statue  of  the  king;  the  tomfasor 
Peranxurez  and  Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  who- 
was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Besides 
Alfonso  IV.,  this  monastery  has  been  die 
refuge  and  retiro  of  Bermudo  I.  ^tqz),  Ramiro 
II.  (050),  Sancho  of  Leon  (1067).  The  rirer 
Cea  nows  near  to  it 

At  Mansilla  the  Esia  is  crossed. 

ad.  From  Oviedo  and  Gijon^  see  OvUdo. 

3d,  From'  Santiago f  see  Saniia^.  (pH 
for  this  and  above  is  found  at  offices,  Hold  del 
Norte.) 

4th,  From  or  to  j^  ContMoj  Ferrti^  by 
Att&rga.  LufOf  etc.,  see  La  CoryHa, 

5th,  For  aties  in  ue  old  diligence  road  lioiB 
ViQiadoUd  to  Leon,  see  Valkuhlid, 

Hotels.— Fonda  Suiza.  20  to  8O1& 
a  day.  Fonda  del  Norte,  near  Plaza- 
ela  de  San  Francisco.  The  city  ia  1  m^ 
distant  from  the  station,  Sirs. 

Cafis.—'EX  Suizo. 

Clvh, — El  Casino  Leonea. 

Po«^-Q^.— Calle  del  Conde  de  Lnua- 
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Pramenadea. — Paseo  de  San  Fnn- 
CISCO  ;  Papalagmnda,  near  the  riyer, 

Q«n«nl  Deaorlption.— Le<ni,  once 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  noiiarehy 
nrhich  extended  from  the  ahores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  is 
nothing  now  hot  a  laige  agricnltoral 
Tillage,  silent  and  backward.  It  de- 
liTed  much  of  its  importance  as  the  seat 
of  the  eomt  of  the  emperor  (Alfonso 
YII.,  1135),  whose  conrtien  lorded  it 
oyer  Nayarre,  Gatalnfia,  Biscay;  Gas- 
ooigne,  etc. ;  but,  like  other  capitals 
which  haye  had  nothing  else  to  depend 
upon  bnt  this,  prosperity  and  wealth 
may  be  said  to  haye  come  and  gone  in 
their  tnin.  There  are  a  few  noblemen 
who  still  continue  to  reside  here,  in  their 
ancient  and  dilaindated  mansions ;  but 
their  lands  haye  mostly  passed  away, 
through  indolence  and  pride,  sometimes 
into  the  hands  of  their  cwn  stewards^ 
who  were  better  able  to  manage  them. 
The  scanty  population  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  well-doing  fanners,  petty  em- 
ploy^ maragatos,  and  arrieros.  Be- 
sides, as  Leon  is  a  Leyitical  city,  there 
is  a  yery  numerous  staff  of  capellanes, 
easily  made  out  by  their  cocked-bats 
and  sotanss,  who  liye  upon  the  reyenues 
of  the  cathedral,  now  much  out  of  pro- 
portion, though  recentiy  curtailed,  and 
a  crying  anomaly  in  the  decayed  and 
impoyerished  city. 

Leon  may  be  said  to  lie  now  in  torpid 
lethargy,  shrouded  in  the  magnificence 
of  her  past,  and  taking,  it  would  appear, 
an  eternal  siesta  under  the  shade  of  her 
glorious  cathedral  Here  may  be  seen 
tiie  boyero's  creaking  cart  with  spoke- 
less wheels,  which  two  heayy  oxen  drag 
lazily  along,  whilst  the  master  stands 
by  leaning  on  his  lance-shaped  gayilan, 
almost  as  immoyable  as  an  antique  bas- 
reliei^and  strings  of  yelyet-coated  mules, 
carrying  salt  fish,  dozing  as  they  walk 
to  the  monotonous  sound  of  jingling 


cascabeles,  and  led  by  wide-breeched 
maragatos  with  umbrella-sized  slouched 
hats,  and  the  early-to-bed  and  early-to- 
rise  labrador  (which  does  not  seem  to 
make  him  more  wise),  humming  a  song 
as  he  rides  crosswise  on  the  pole  of  his 
plough.  Scenes  likethis  are  idlihat  ani- 
matesthe  narrow,  ill-payedstreets.  Leon 
has  thus  preseryed  its  Ootho-Castflian 
character,  with  all  its^  couUur  Jceale,  old 
habits,  customs,  and  costumes,  snd  may 
be  regarded  as  the  key  to  that  terra  ii^ 
eoffnita,  neyer  properly  inyestigated, 
which  comprises  the  proyinoe  of  Leon, 
Asturias,  and  Qalicia,  generaUy  called 
the  Switzerlsnd  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  shrill  whistie  of  the  railway  engine, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  awake  the  l^on- 
eses,  and  usher  their  medi»yal  city  into 
the  light  and  actiye  life  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  yery  situation  on  the  high 
road  between  tiie  ports  of  Galida  and 
Asturias,  and  the  granaries  of  the  Cas- 
tiles,  seems  to  inrite  prosperity,  and 
point  a  fature  riyal  to  Yalladolid. 
ManufiMstories— those  cathedrals  of  mo* 
dem  times— might  be  erected  in  these 
pUuns,  so  abundantiy  watered  by  three 
riyersL  But  that  great  curse  of  Spain, 
want  of  population,  though  larger  now 
than  it  has  oyer  been,  is  nowhere  felt 
more  than  here.  Thus,  on  a  snr&ce  of 
16,971  square  kO.,  the  population  is 
340, 24i,  of  which  there  are  only  six 
foreign  residents,  and  in  1860,  twelye 
foreignen  trayelling  (tnmuewUea), 

The  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  inyali<i 
will  do  well  to  ayoid  tins  dull,  gloomy., 
Goth  town,  but  not  so  the  antiquary 
and  all  real  trayeUers;  for  whom  Leon 
holds  in  reserye  treasures  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, Gothic,  and  Flateresque  periods  of 
architecture,  besides  which,  its  associa- 
tions with  the  early  history  of  Spain, 
the  aspect  of  its  enyirons,  the  drees  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  aboye  all,  its  superb 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Emope, 
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aannot  fiul  to  attract,  and  will  amply 
oompenBate  for  any  inoonyemence  at- 
tending this  d^tonr  from  the  direct 
lines. 

The  town  is  pleaeantly  dtoated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  the  slopes  of  a  hilL  The 
Torio  and  Yemesga  flow  from  the  N., 
the  former  watering  its  orchards  on  the 
K,  and  the  latter  girding  it  on  the  W. ; 
and  a  little  below,  to  the  S.,  both  meet 
and  flow  into  the'Esla. 

JSTifftTry.— The  'Or6niea  General '  and 
early  writers  state  that  Leon  was  boilt 
with  the  ruins  of  Lancia,  Maxima  As- 
tunjB  Urbs  (Dion) ;  bat  it  is  more  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been  founded,  or 
at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Tra- 
jan, who  quartered  within  its  walls  the 
7th  Gfemina  L^on,  Pia  Felix,  one  of  the 
three  to  which  the  defiance  of  Northern 
Spain  had  been  entrusted,  and  assigning 
to  this  one  especially  the  task  of  watch- 
ing and  repressing  the  movements  of  the 
indomitable  Astures.  The  dty  was 
built  up  in  the  shape  of  a  square  Roman 
camp,  with  four  marble  gates  corre- 
sponding to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
hooped  in  by  massive  walls,  which 
linked  together  large  and  formidable 
cubo  towers.  Under  Adrian,  L^o  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Augustan 
L^iat,  the  President  of  Asturias  and 
OaUcia,  included  in  the  Tarraconemdan 
Province.  In  the  5th  century  the  Suevi 
and  Vandals  vainly  strove  to  bear  rule 
in  the  city  and  to  dispose  of  its  rich 
CGm-fields.  It  was  finally  wrested  from 
the  Roman  sway  by  the  Goth,  Leo vigild, 
who  routed  the  Suevi  and  ImperiaUsts, 
and  entered  the  gates  586,  according  to 
Bisco,  but  more  probably  574-77.  He 
changed  the  name  from  Legio  into  Xeon, 
which  was  his  own,  and  the  city  (spared 
as  an  exception  by  Witiza)  was  not  dis- 
mantled, as  almost  all  others  were  by 
his  insane  decree,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Berber  and  Moor.  Taken  easily 
by  the  former  in  714,  it  was  recaptured 


by  Pelayo  after  his  victory  at  Covi^ 
donga.  In  846  the  Moors  took  it  again, 
and  destroyed  the  city  by  fire.  Re- 
covered once  more  by  Ordo&o  I.,  the 
dty  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  (855,  ac- 
cording to  aGothic  codex  in  San  laidoro 
Leon),  and  the  palace  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral  Alfonso  the 
Great  made  this  dty  share  with  Oviedo 
the  advantage  of  beinga  court  residence, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor.  Leon  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  and 
reddence  of  its  kings  under  Ordofto  II., 
who  built  the  cathedraL  This  second 
dty  was  rased  to  the  ground  by  Al- 
Mansso6r,  996,  all  the  inhabitants  being 
put  to  death.  Leon  remained  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  a  heap  of  ruins  until 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  V.,  who  rebnilt 
and  repeopled  it.  In  1020,  a  council 
composed  of  prelates,  abbots,  and  nobles 
was  hdd  to  frame  laws  for  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  Leon,  Asturias,  and  Galicia, 
which  were  modifications  of  the  former 
Gothic  ones.  Leon  resumed  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Leon.  In  1037 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  between  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  Bofia  Saneha.  A  coundl, 
hdd  1090,  declared  among  other  things 
the  substitution  of  the  B^nch  (Latin) 
alphabet  for  the  former  Gothic  charac- 
ters. Separated  and  united  several 
times,  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon 
were  definitdy  annexed  by  Alfonso  VII., 
who  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria,  May  26, 1185.  In 
his  reign,  Leon  reached  to  the  acme  of 
power  and  importance.  The  emperor 
ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  suzeran  of  the  Kings  of 
Navarre,  Counts  of  Barcdona,  Counts 
of  Tolosa,  Barcns  of  Gascoigne,  Sdg- 
neurs  of  Montpelli^,  etc.  The  magni- 
ficent festivals  that  took  place  at  the 
marriage  of  his  dau^ter  with  Garda  d 
Navarre  are  mentioned  by  the  historians 
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of  that  day,  who  describe  at  some 
lengthy  and  with  great  oomplaoencj, 
the  gorgeous  bed  placed  in  the  royal 
palace  of  San  Pelayo  (dose  to  the  ca- 
thedral), with  choirs  of  singers  and 
bands  of  musicians  placed  aroond,  and 
which  did  not  cease  to  sing  and 
play  for  many  day^  after  the  wedding. 
The  Albigenses  endeayonred  to  estab- 
lish themselyes  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  They  had  already 
made  sereral  converts,  and  bxtilt  a 
church,  when  the  Bishop  of  Tay,  Don 
Lucas,  preached  a  new  crosade ;  the 
church  was  razed,  and  the  sectarians 
expelled  The  conquests  by  St  Ferdi- 
nand of  Seville  and  Cordova  diminished 
the  importance  of  Leon  by  drawing  its 
nobility  to  new  and  richer  lands.  At 
the  death  of  Alfonso  XI.,  Don  Pedro 
renu>Ted  the  court  to  Seville,  and  Leon 
hecame  a  mere  province  of  the  new  and 
Luger  kingdom.  But  after  it  had 
ceased  being  the  capital,  the  city  still 
preserved  many  privileges,  and  in  the 
Cortes  of  1406-7,  its  procivadores  were 
entitied  to  the  seat  next  to  Bulges,  and 
had  the  precedence  orer  Toledo.  Leon 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  the  Comuni- 
dades  on  hearing  that  its  proposal  for 
holding  the  Cortes  of  Castile  here  was 
rejected  The  dty  was  then  the  prey  of 
feudal  diffarences  and  ftkctions,  headed 
by  the  two  great  rival  Leonese  houses 
of  the  Lunaa  and  Guzmanes,  though 
SandoTal  assumes  that  the  priests  and 
the  Jews  had  th^  greater  part  'de  eetos 
alborotoa' 

Sights.—L  Cathedral,  San  Marcos, 
San  Isidore,  minor  churches.  2.  Walls, 
gates,  streets,  and  prout-bits.  8.  Private 
houses. 

Cot^cbraL — ffislcriccU  NoHm.  —  The 
see  of  Leon  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Spain,  and  there  is  mention  of  an 
episcopate  as  far  back  as  the  8d  cen- 
tury. It  is  exoerta — that  is,  subject  to 
no  primate^a  privilege  confirmed  in 


1105  by  Pope  Pasqual  IL  It  has  been 
patronised  by  several  kings^  especially 
by  Ordolio  II. ,  but  it  has  not,  like 
Toledo  and  Seville,  been  distinguished 
by  the  power,  munificenGe,  or  learning 
of  its  prelates  ;  the  principal  have  been 
Bishops  St  Froylan  (900),  San  Alvito 
(1057),  Felayo  (1073),  Manriqne  de  Lara 
(1199). 

Leon  has  possessed  three  cathedrals. 
Of  the  first,  built  outside  the  town,  there 
are  no  yestiges.  The  second  was  erected 
from  its  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  Ordo&o  II.,  who  gaye  it  up  for  that 
purpose.  This  palace  was  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  &e  city,  with  the  ma- 
terials and  on  site  of  the  Roman  Baths. 
The  cathedral  was  magnificent,  accord- 
ing to  £1  Tudense's  and  Sampiro's  de- 
scriptions, but  was  mostly  razed  by  Al 
Manssoiir.  Although  it  was  partly  re- 
built by  Bishop  Froylan,  and  newly  con- 
secrated and  embellished  by  Pelayo,  in 
1078  (his  will  contains  the  history  of 
the  Leonese  see  and  that  of  the  second 
cathedral's  repairs),  still,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  ruinous  state  in  which  the 
edifice  must  have  been  left  by  the 
Moors,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  the 
ci^,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  one. 
The  foundations  of  the  existing  cathe- 
dral of  Leon  were  laid  by  Bishop  Ma- 
rique  de  Laia.  The  precise  date  is  not 
known,  but  it  lies  between  1195  and 
1200.  The  name  of  the  architect  who 
designed  or  b^gan  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  from  a  careful  examination 
of  early  writers,  and  the  opinions 
emitted  by  the  most  trustworthy  critics, 
we  incline  to  think  it  was  Pedro  Ceb- 
rian,  who  was,  a  doubtless  fact,  maestro 
mayor  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  in 
1175 — ^that  is  some  twenty-fiye  years 
before  the  woiks  began.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  capacity  by  Maese 
Enrique,  who  died  1277.  llie  works 
went  on  very  slowly,  from  want  of 
funds,  as  we  gather  from  a  brief  issued 
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hy  the  Lugdun^nnB  Coondl,  held  in 
1298,  which  declares  to  the  faithM 
that  without  mote  alms  the  works  can- 
not proceed,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
of  those  already  b^nn.  We  also  know 
that  about  1430  the  works  of  the 
edifice  were  being  carried  on  by  Guillen 
de  Rohan,  or  Ridan,  to  whom  the 
upper  portions  of  the  nayes  and  the 
galleries,  'auditos,'  haye  been  ascribed, 
and  who  was  employed  by  Henrique 
III.  's  confessor,  Bishop  Cusanza.  Juan 
de  Badigoz,  whose  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  florid  Gk>thic  and  ReWval  were 
equally  great,  completed  the  cathedral 
about  the  year  1512.  Somewhat  re- 
cently portions  of  the  southern  transept 
haye  been  pulled  down  to  saye  it  from 
impending  ruin ;  and,  although  repairs 
haye  begun,  it  will  require  time,  great 
expense,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult 
to  find,  an  architect  to  build  them  up 
again  as  they  were  before. 

Its  Style  amd  Proportions, — This 
cathedral,  smaller  than  those  of  Toleda, 
Seyille,  and  Burgos,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  Early  Pointed  style  in 
all  its  simplicity,  elegance,  and  light- 
ness, not  independent  of  strength.  But 
from  the  dates  giyen  aboye  it  will 
naturally  1^  seen  that  it  must  needs 
contain  specimens  of  the  different 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
preyailed  in  Spain  during  the  three 
centuries  of  its  construction.  Indeed, 
the  Reyiyal  is  also  represented  here, 
and  the  dawning  Plateresque  has  left 
some  traces,  not  all  indifferent.  Its 
general  characteristics  are — harmony 
between  the  parts,  the  original  plan 
haying  neyer  been  deyiated  from.  In 
lightuess  and  elegance  it  stands  un- 
riyalled  in  Spain,  and  seems  to  haye 
sprung  into  the  air  at  the  touch  of  a 
feiiry's  wand.  There  is  boldness  in 
the  outlioes,  loftiness  and  freedom, 
great  constructiye  beauty,  absence  of 
ornamentation,  yariety  of  forms  and 


wonderful  masonry,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  art  of  cutting  stone  was  in  its 
infancy. 

Mar.  Siculus,  in  his  '  De  Rebus  Hisp 
Memor.,'  giyes  the  preference  to  Leon 
oyer  all  the  other  cathedrals.  '  Nam 
etsi  templum,  quod  »tate  nostra  ciyitas 
Hispalensis  ledificat,  alia  omnia  mag- 
nitudine,  prsestat;  siToletanum  divitiis, 
omamentis  et  specularibus  fenestiis  est 
illustrius  ;  si  denique  Compostellanun 
(i.s.  Santiago)  fortioribus  edifidis,  et 
Sancti  Jacobi  miraculis,  et  rebus  aliii 
memorabilius  est,  Legionense  tamen 
artificio  mirabili,  meo  quidem  jadicio, 
omnibus  est  anteponendum. '  Bishop 
Tnyillo,  in  his  'History  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Leon,'  compares  it  to  the 
Duomo  of  Milan,  but  adds,  it  is  a 
Phcenix,  and  supersedes  eyen  that 
maryel.  In  his  opinion,  the  architect 
who  designed  it  was  neither  Spanish 
nor  Italian,  'for,'  he  says,  'were  he 
either,  he  would  haye  built  in  the  usual 
style  adopted  in  these  prorinces.' 
There  Ib  little  doubt  that  its  architect, 
whateyer  his  name,  was  influenced  by 
the  examples  of  the  French  cathedrals 
of  that  time,  and  in  plan,  detail,  light- 
ness, character  of  sculpture,  it  is 
thoroughly  French.  Compare  Beau- 
yais,  Amiens,  and  St  Denis  Cathedrals 
to  tius  one,  and  the  aimilarity  wiQ  at 
once  occur.  The  slender  airiness  of  its 
construction  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  perceiye  how  the  edifice  can 
stand,  unless  by  a  miracle,  as  the  waUs 
are  ahnost  transparent,  and  yet  are  105 
ft  high  I  The  secret  of  its  strengtii 
lies,  howeyer,  in  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  made  with  large  boulders, 
and,  probably,  cemented  lime,  which, 
in  Spain  becomes  petrified.  This  ca- 
thedral does  not  contain  any  particular 
gem  within  its  walLs,  as  most  do ;  no 
octagon  like  that  of  Ely's,  no  chapel 
like  that  of  King's  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, no  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  like 
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that  at  WestaninBter ;  or  even  in  Spain, 
the  Gracero  of  Burgee,  Presbytery  of 
Toledo,  etc  The  sonroe  of  its  beauty 
lies  mainly  in  the  music  of  its  structure, 
as  the  masses  may  be  likened  to  notes, 
all  haimonising  to  form  a  sublime 
hymn  of  love  and  peace,  composed  by 
the  creature  to  his  Creator. 

Mannry, — The  walls  are  generally 
S}  ft  thick  (in  some  places  only  a  foot), 
and  the  stone  employed  is  of  a  creamy, 
warm  colour,  of  great  consistency,  fine 
grain,  and  easily  carred.  They  are 
built  of  rubble,  fiused  with  stone  on  both 
sides.  Externally  it  is  all  of  stona 
The  hormigon,  a  peculiarly  fine  sort  of 
plaster,  was  used  for  the  esplanade  i^m 
which  it  rises. 

JEzerribr.— The  building  hastheshape 
of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  from 
whose  straight  line  the  high  chapel  de- 
▼iates  on  the  E.  side,  so  as  to  describe 
an  arch  of  a  circle  inside,  and  outside 
half  a  dnodecagon.  It  rises  isolated  in 
a  spacious  square,  the  Plazo  Kayor,  the 
character  of  whose  brick  houses,  ar- 
cades, and  Fountain  of  Neptune,  which 
dates  1789,  is  quaint,  though  not  in 
keeping.-  Observe  the  platform  around 
it  enclosed  by  chains,  with  pedestals 
snd  sculptured  vases  and  children.  A 
good  view  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Plaza,  standing  dose  to  the  fountain.  ' 

Facades, — 'Sht  principal  one  is  to  the 
W.,  and  is  seen  from  the  Plaza.  The 
iron  railing  round  this  fiigada  dates 
1800,  but  ^ere  has  disappeared,  among 
other  relics  of  the  past,  an  inscription 
of  the  16th  century,  placed  on  a  pillar 
facing  the  front  door,  and  erroneously 
transcribed  in  Mr.  Ford's  Handbook. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

Sint  licet  Hispamis  <1irii>iiifna  pulcbraque  templa 
Hoc  tamen  egregiis  omnibus  arte  prius. 

This  &;ade  is  picturesque,  effective, 
and  spacious,  and  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  building,  baring  vestiges 


of  its  different  periods,  but  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  It  is  composed 
of  a  grand  and  effective  porch  formed 
by  five  ogival  arches,  the  three  largest 
being  portals,  and  flanked  by  two 
towers ;  the  latter  are  different  in  size 
and  style,  and  mar  the  general  effect. 
The  N.  one  is  small,  severe  in  style, 
somewhat  heavy,  unomamented,  and 
of  two  stages ;  the  windows  of  the  first 
being  circular,  those  of  the  second 
slightly  pointed,  and  crowned  with  a 
massive  octagon  steeple,  clumsily  de- 
corated. This  tower,  from  its  style,  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century.  The  S.  tower  is  of  the 
16th  century,  light,  lofty,  forming  five 
stages,  of  the  Decline.  The  open-worked 
steeple  is  very  elegant,  rises  freely  from 
the  square  platform,  and  looks  like  a 
tent  made  of  guipure.  On  this  tower 
and  at  different  heights  are  the  words, 
'Maria,  Jesus  Xps.  Deus  Homo^'  and 
'Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dnus.  tecum.' 
It  is  called  the  dock-tower.  This 
fibsade  is  composed  of  three  stages ;  the 
first  is  formed  by  three  ingresses,  with 
double  arches  forming  a  very  sharp 
ogive,  the  central  bdng  higher  and 
wider  than  the  rest  These  constitute 
porches  formed  by  three  decrescent 
and  concentric  deeply-recessed  archei^ 
sharply  pointed,  ^e  sides  within  the 
porches  are  lined  with  canopied  niches, 
three  on  a  row,  the  pedestals  of  which 
sally  at  right  angles,  springing  from  the 
basement.  There  are  evident  vestiges 
of  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Trw- 
sition  school  in  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  the  small  pillars,  the  leaif  orna- 
ment of  the  capitals,  the  handling  of 
flower-decoration,  and  not  less  in  the 
quaint  original  treatment  of  the  large 
cabbage-leaf  and  stem  forming  the  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nose  of  the  grotesque  satyis 
or  mascarons.  These  are  all  examples 
of  the  12th  century .  The  statues,  forty 
in  all,  belong  to  the  second  Ootbio 
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period;  tliey  are  rade  in  execution  and 
belong  still  to  the  Byzantine  manner, 
but  they  deserve  dose  attention,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  oostames,  composition, 
and  meaning.  Those  in  the  central 
porch  are  the  best;  and  represent  kinga 
and  prelates,  viigins  and  monks.  Those 
in  the  porch  next  to  the  K.  tower  are 
earlier  still,  and  inferior,  but  interesting 
for  the  composition.  They  represent 
several  kings  and  a  queen  holding 
scales  and  a  sword,  on  the  blade  of 
which  the  inscription,  '  Jufttitia  est  uni- 
cuique  dare  quod  suum  est.'  Here  was 
held,  in  the  18th  century,  no  doubt,  an 
open,  public  court  of  appeal ;  and  what 
confirms  this  supposition  are  the  words, 
<  Locus  appeUationis,'  in  Gothic  char- 
acters, placed  on  a  pillar  bearing  the 
shieldB  of  Castile  and  Leon,  while  in 
the  background  a  king  is  seated  and 
passing  judgment.  The  central  door- 
way is  divided  by  a  low  pillar  support- 
ing an  e£Sgy  of  the  'Yirgen  Blanca,' 
the  French  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges,  en- 
closed within  glass,  and  dating  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  to  which 
are  attached  indulgences  granted  by 
Bishop  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Front  de  Bceuf ) 
in  1486  to  the  faithful  who  will  pray  to 
her.  Over  the  principal  portal  is  an 
alto-relievo,  most  probably  painted  for- 
merly, and  representing  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, a  work  which  may  be  siicribed  to 
the  14th  century.  On  the  archivolts, 
and  to  complete  this  scene,  are  groups 
representing  on  one  side,  the  blessed 
and  all  the  phases  of  celestial  bliss, 
whilst  the  other  represents  the  wicked, 
personified  by  grotesque  figures,  in 
evexy  possible  quaint  attitude  and  di- 
versity of  aspect,  and  a  wild  Dantesque 
mob  of  urchin  fiends  wearing  the  local 
monteras.  Over  the  S.  portal  is  an- 
other alto-relievo  representing  the  Vir- 
gin's Transito,  or  death,  and  her 
Coronation  in  heaven :  the  archivolts 
here  bear  choirs  of  angels  and  virgins 


seated  under  canopies.  The  relief  over 
the  N.  portal,  which  is  the  earliest,  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  Scripture.  The 
doors  themselves  are  carved,  and  repre- 
sent (the  central)  crosses  and  devices 
in  the  plateresque  style ;  the  N.,  the 
Death  and  Besuixection,  and  the  S., 
very  plain,  is  decorated  with  ogi^&^ 
patterns.  Over  these  ingresses  runs  a 
balustraded  gallery  or  parapet  with 
open-work  decorated  pinnacles  of  the 
18th  century.  Over  it,  and  within 
an  early  ogive,  observe  a  glorious 
decorated  rose-window.  Above  it  and 
crowning  the  upper  stage,  which  belongs 
to  the  plateresque,  and  is  the  work  of 
Juan  de  Badigoz,  is  a  laige  relievo  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation,  with  the 
vase  of  lilies,  usually  placed  in  all 
cathedrals,  as  most  of  them  are  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin,  and  emblematic 
of  her  purity.  The  plateresque  work 
above  is  formed  by  two  small  turrets  or 
lanterns  with  triangular  points,  and 
connected  by  an  elegant  gallery.  Be- 
tween the  lanterns  rises  a  triangular 
retablo  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  flanked 
by  Ionic  pillarets  and  three  statuettes. 
Originality  and  great  lightness  are  pro- 
duced in  this  facade  by  the  vacant 
spaces  left  between  the  masses,  the  im- 
pilsive  force  of  the  arches  of  the  central 
nave  against  the  towers  being  checked 
by  the  light  and  airy  flying  buttresses. 
The  niches  on  the  buttresses  flanking 
the  towers  have  never  been  filled  up ; 
they  are  thin,  and  rise  up  to  above  the 
roof.  The  latter  consisted  formerly  of 
two  slopes,  or  vertientes. 

SouUiem  Farads, — ^This  elegant  ia- 
9ade  forms  three  stages;  the  first  or 
lower  one  is  crowned  by  an  open-worked 
gallery,  and  composed  of  three  very 
acutely  pointed  ingresses ;  the  central 
larger,  and  the  archivolts  decorated 
with  relievo  ornaments,  simulated  arch- 
lets,  and  statuettes,  all  the  work  of  the 
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b^^inning  of  the  15th  centuix.  The 
second  stage  was  fonnerly  composed  of 
two  large  ogival  windows  and  a  rose 
aboTe ;  bat  bsTing  needed  repairs,  this 
portion  was  modernised.  The  third  or 
upper  stage  is  of  the  Reyival ;  there  is 
little  sculpture  here,  and  most  of  the 
statues  are  wanting.  Observe  the  colos- 
sal one  of  San  Froylan,  and  over  the 
central  portal  the  Amend  with  monks 
and  priests,  probably  of  the  bishop,  who 
is  buried  within  the  walled-in  door  to 
the  left.  Close  to  the  portal  to  the 
right  are  some  statues,  representing  a 
Yiigin  and  Child,  the  Magi,  and 
shields,  rude,  and  apparently  earlier 
than  the  15th  century,  etc  The 
Noriktim  fa^de  is  very  elegant  and 
richly  decorated,  and  belongs  to  the 
BeWTaL  It  is  unfortunately  blocked 
up  by  houses,  and  cannot  be  seen  to 
adTantage.  Observe  the  transept  rose- 
window.  The  K  fa^e  is  not  inter- 
esting ;  it  belongs  to  the  Gothic,  and  is 
ribbed  with  ilying  buttresses  and  pin- 
naclee  of  excellent  design,  most  of  fili- 
gree open-work.  Observe  the  exterior 
of  the  high  chapel,  with  its  polygonal 
shape,  the  pinnacled  buttresses,  the 
large  elegant  windows,  open-worked 
deresfawy.  A  good  view  of  the  exterior 
of  the  transept  is  obtained  £rom  the 
cloisters.  On  S.  side  of  the  edifice  are 
the  apees  of  the  Chapels  del  Trasaltar, 
with  decorated  windows,  busts  of 
bishops,  mascarons,  etc,  of  very  early 
style.  The  exterior  of  sacristy  is  pla- 
teresque. 

InUrioT. — It  is  divided  into  three 
naves,  as  far  as  the  transept,  whence  five 
naves  diveige^  two  of  which  occupy  the 
length  of  the  arcades  parallel  to  the  high 
altar,  and  form  the  Chapels  of  N.  S.  del 
Dado  and  Nativity,  sweeping  gracefully 
round  the  presbytery ;  the  proportions 
are  303  ft  long,  128  ft  wide,  and  125  ft. 
high.  Observe  the  loftiness  and  bold- 
ness of  the  central  nave  and  transept, 


the  elliptical  form  of  the  trasaltar,  the 
great  simplicity  prevailing,  and  mark 
tiie  early  style  of  the  Gothic.  The 
naves  are  divided  by  ogival  svelte  arches. 
The  lateral  naves  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  first  stage  of  the  principal  (W.)  fa- 
9ade,  but  are  lower  than  the  central  one, 
while  the  lateral  walls  of  the  latter,  with 
their  thinness  and  open-work,  are  more 
like  hangings  placed  to  keep  the  air  out 
snd  prevent  it  putting  out  the  gilt  and 
silver  lamps  that  light  up  the  altars. 
All  the  interior  is  marked  by  great  unity 
of  execution,  and  dates  of  tiie  14th  cen- 
tury. Eleven  pillars  on  each  side,  formed 
each  by  groups  of  three  shafts,  support 
the  ten  vaults  of  the  principal  nave  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  presbytery ; 
the  basements  are  circular  ;  the  shafts 
and  pillars  are  plain,  and  rise  up  boldly 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  springing  of  the 
arches,  which  bend  with  exquisite  ele- 
gance. The  capitals  belong  to  the  By- 
zantine transition  style  Over  the  arches, 
which  serve  to  connect  the  central  with 
the  lateral  naves,  runs  all  round  the 
church  an  elegant  triforium.  Over  this 
gallery  the  walls  are  pierced  by  large 
windows,  40  ft.  high,  with  superb  and 
unrivalled  stained  glass ;  each  is  com- 
posed of  six  arches  closed  within  the 
main  external  one,  and  decorated  with 
three  roses  in  the  vacant  spaces,  and 
resting  on  octagon  pillarets.  The  under 
tier,  now  bricked  up,  and  indifferently 
painted  with  figures  and  scroUs,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  upper  tier ;  and  if  thuSj 
which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  walls  of 
this  unique  edifice  must  have  been  one 
blaze  of  gloriously  painted  glass.  The 
walls  of  tiie  lateral  naves  are  not  railed 
in  to  form  chapels,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Spain  ;  the  capitals  of  the  piers 
have  been  absurdly  coloured,  not  very 
long  ago,  with  that  yellowish  vefUrt-de^ 
hiehe  dye  which  still  disfigures  so  many 
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of  tlie  churches  in  Belgium  and  the 
South  of  Fimnoe.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
terior has  likewise  been  croelly  white- 
washed, and  ochre  and  imitation  jasper 
de&ce  whole  portions.  The  naves  are 
narrow,  although  their  width  is  appar- 
ently absorbed  by  the  great  height ;  the 
lateral  ones,  and  the  central  even,  as  far 
as  the  former's  own  height,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  architects  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century,  the  basement  cer- 
tainly belonging  to  the  IStL  The  gal- 
leries and  upper  portions  of  them,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  interior,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  early  massiye  but- 
tresses round  the  high  chapel,  are  of  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the 
galleries  being  the  work  of  Badiyoz,  be- 
ginning of  the  16th.  The  choir,  as 
usual,  blocks  up  the  central  naye,  thus 
diminishing  the  general  effect  This 
interior,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Eu- 
rope, stands  unrivalled  in  Spain  for 
beauty  of  constructive  ornamentation, 
unity  of  design,  and  proportions. 

High  Chapel  and  AUar.—ThB  waUs 
round  the  presbytery  are  all  open- 
worked.  On  each  side  of  the  altar, 
which  is  chunigneresque,  are  buried 
Saints  Alvito  and  Froylan.  Observe  the 
exquisite  uma  and  custodia,  and  the 
tabernacle,  all  silver,  with  statuette  of 
San  Froylan,  classical  pillars,  and  effi- 
gies of  saints.  The  former  retablo  was 
removed  in  1738,  and  substituted  by  the 
present  marble  transparency  by  Oavilan, 
the  nephew  of  Tom^,  who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  those  abominations.  On  the 
sides  are  marble  itombs  of  bishops  Alvito 
and  Pelayo.  The  high  chapel  is  con- 
nected with  the  choir  by  several  fine 
ry'aa  placed  on  the  sides,  across  the 
transept 

Choir. — Dates  the  end  of  16th  cen- 
tury. The  lower  row  of  stalls  is  deco- 
rated with  busts  of  saints.  The  upper 
row  dates  1468-81,  and  is  the  earliest. 
They  were  ordered  and  put  up  by  Bishop 


Veneris,  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Tsahelli 
Observe  the  ftdl-Jength  statnea  of  apo- 
stles and  saints,  canopied  by  porched 
arches  with  arabesqne  open-work  and 
scenes  from  Scripture ;  the  beet  speci- 
mens are  those  near  the  entrance,  at  tbe 
sides  of  which  observe  the  genealogy  d 
Christ,  the  FaU  of  the  Rebel  Angels, 
Visitation  and  Descent  to  Limbo,  Crea- 
tion  of  Woman,  etc  They  are  by  Ro- 
drigo  Aleman. 

TroBeoro. — It  is  most  elaborately 
sculptured  in  white  alabaster  and  gold, 
with  relievos  representing  the  Adora- 
tion, Nativity,  Annunciation,  and  Nati- 
vity of  St  John ;  the  two  former  on  left, 
and  the  latter  on  right  At  the  comer 
are  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  PanL  This 
plateresque  work  is  very  beaatifal,  and 
deserves  attention. 

TraaaUar. — ^Here  is  the  tomb  of  Or- 
dofto  II.,  ob.  928,  the  founder  of  the 
former  cathedral  The  mauaoleom  is 
curious,  and  dates  15th  century.  The 
king  lies  at  Ml  length  in  his  robes,  i 
globe  in  his  hand,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet 
On  his  side  is  a  herald  holding  a  shield, 
on  which  are  painted  a  lion  (leon)  and 
Moors  slsin.  The  other  figures  azea 
herald  with  a  scroll,  'aspice,'  etc,  and 
a  monk  (thought  by  some  to  be  the 
architect  of  the  first  cathedral)  in  black 
and  white,  pointing  to  a  book,  whoee 
subject  is  *  the  duties  of  msn  towards 
Cod,  the  king,  and  his  neighbour. '  Two 
lions  support  the  ogival  arch.  Below 
the  niche  are  relievos — ^Death  of  Christ 
painted  and  estofEuio,  and  of  a  style 
prior  to  rest  of  the  mausoleum.  Between 
this  tomb  and  those  more  indifferent  of 
SS.  Alvito  and  Froylan,  the  waUs  are 
painted  with  frescoes,  mostly  barbar- 
ously retouched  and  de&ced.  One  re- 
presents the  Burial  of  Christ,  an«\  the 
other  an  Ecce  Homo,  crucified  a  second 
time  in  1884  by  a  Leonese  artist  The 
tombs  close  by  of  San  Pelayo  and  San 
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Al^ito  are  niiinterefltiiig  and  modom  ; 
the  farmer  ia  GnBco-Roman.  Obsenre 
near  to  it  a  Gothic  arch  richly  decorated 
with  foliage  and  fruit ;  that  of  San  Al- 
vito,  whose  body  was  placed  here  in 
1565,  ia  plateresqne,  and  snhstitated  for 
the  former,  which  was  a  magnificent 
piece  of  sQver  workmanship  which  the 
French,  who  prefeiTed  in  those  ooua  the 
ecnitenant  to  the  eonUnu,  carried  religi* 
ooalyaway. 

TraauqiL — It  is  broad,  and  lighted 
by  two  rose-windows.  The  dmborio 
(copola),  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
transept  and  central  nave,  rests  on  fonr 
massiTe  piers,  and  was  raised  in  the 
18th  century.  The  Corinthian  pillars 
and  hexagon  lantern,  the  medallions 
with  busts  decorating  the  media  naian- 
ja,  and  the  stataes  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Chorch,  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
uniform  sfyle  of  the  edifice. 

Chafelb.— Z>9  Santiaffo.—'ThU  spa- 
cious, lofty,  and  most  elegant  chapel  is 
of  the  Gotiiic  sfyle  of  middle  of  15th 
century.  It  is  tiie  finest  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Observe  the  lofty  gnnned  roof 
with  florid  traceiy,  the  very  bold  and 
most  elegant  arches,  the  richly  orna- 
mented oomiees,  springs  of  arches.  The 
windows  to  E.  with  glorious  stained 
glass,  representingtwelyeTiigins,  twelve 
apostles,  and  twelve  bishops.  The 
greens,  reds^  and  yellowB  are  admirable. 
OonnoisseuiB  will  do  well  to  notice  all 
their  details  with  care,  as  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  finest  in  Spain.  Observe  also 
the  basements  which  support  the  roof ; 
they  are  fonned  by  grotesque  composi- 
tions, mascarons,  satyrs,  angek,  quaint 
scenes  from  Scripture-^Queen  of  She- 
bah,  Samson  and  the  lion,  a  man  strug- 
gling with  a  serpent,  a  fat  monk  with  a 
book,  and  the  satirical  inscription, 
'L^;ere,noninte]ligere.'  The  entrance 
is  fonned  by  a  fine  plateresque  arch  with 
foliage,  etc  The  altar  and  organ  are 
chumgneresque.  i\r.^.— On  the  sides  of 


the  altar  have  been  temporarily  placed 
the  silver  urns,  admirably  worked,  con- 
taining bones  of  SS.  Froylan  and  Alvito, 
which  we  have  described  as  being  at  the 
sides  of  the  high  altar,  as  these  are  their 
appointed  places.  The  body  of  the 
former  was  the  object  of  the  pious 
covetousness  of  different  churches  and 
cities,  all  of  which  claimed  it  on  differ- 
ent pleas.  The  dispute  was  curiously 
settled  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
pleased  Sancho  Panza^  whose  sentences 
at  Barataria  it  somewhat  resembled. 
According  to  Florez,  *£spa&aSagrada,' 
voL  zzxiv.  p.  194,  the  body  was  placed 
on  a  mule,  which  was  allowed  to  cany 
it  where  it  liked,  and  most  probably  the 
stable  was  not  fiur  fipom  the  church. 

OapiUa  de  Nueatra  SdLora  del  Dado 
{Our  Lady  of  the  2>ie.)— Founded  by 
Bishop  Manrique,  and  called  otherwise 
until  a  miracle  ascribed  to  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  gave  it  its  present  name. 
A  gambler  having  invoked  the  Virgin's 
intercession,  was,  notwithstanding,  most 
unlucky  in  his  play,  and  not  having 
the  fortitude  of  another  great  gambler 
of  antiquity,  did  not  say,  '  Alea  jacta 
est,'  but,  full  of  revenge,  flung  his  dice 
(dado)  at  the  Virgin,  and  hit  the  In- 
fSuif  s  fietce,  which  instsntly  bled  pro- 
fusely. Thia,  minus  the  miracle,  is  a 
common  occurrence  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Spain  and  Italy,  who  some- 
times stone  and  strike  their  patron 
saints  whenever  they  do  not  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  caress,  thank, 
and  make  presents  to  them  when  the 
contrary  happens. 

X  Santa  Rita  de  Caiia 
No  le  tengo  de  rexar, 

Pues  le  pedi  un  imposible, 
T  no  k)  quiso  otofgar. 

The  founder's  tomb  is  indifferent;  the 

inscription  runs  thus  : — 
Pnesul  Manzicua  jaoet  hk  rationis  arainw, 
CapUla  del  PrvvUegiada, — ^Very  fine 

painted  glassy  subject  the  Nativity,  »nJ 
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dating  1665.  The  irallfl  are  painted 
with  frescoes  on  gilt  backgronnds, 
Tery  early,  and  with  figures ;  amongst 
them  obaenre  one  on  the  right  holding 
a  model  of  this  cathedral,  probably 
meant  as  the  portrait  of  the  architect. 

OapiUa  de  San  Pisdro.  —  Here  is 
buried  Bishop  Amaldo  (ob.  1284),  a 
friend  of  St  Ferdinand's,  and  a  great 
persecutor  of  the  Albigenses. 

(hpiUa  del  Salvador. — Opposite  to 
tomb  of  Ordofto  XL,  a  tomb  of  the 
great  benefactress  of  Leon,  Do&a 
Sancha'(llth  centuiy).  Her  generosity 
to  the  priests  was  unlimited,  for  which 
she  was  murdered  by  her  nephew  and 
heir,  a  crime  for  which  he  was  torn  to 
death  by  horses.  The  whole  scene  of 
this  expiation  is  represented  on  the 
sculpture,  and  put  up  as  a  salatary 
lesson. 

C^xpUla  del  Ndeimiento. — Founded 
by  Bishop  Pedro  Gabeza  de  Yaca^  an 
illustrious  name  in  Spain,  15th  century. 
Obeerre  here  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Don 
Bodrigo  (ob.  1532)  for  its  style,  which 
belongs  to  the  Byzantine  of  Transition. 
The  short  pillars  are  strictly  Byzantine. 
Notice  the  relievos,  representing  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  bishop,  with 
the  cross,  incense-bearers,  hired  weepers, 
dressed  in  monastic  habits,  *  as  whole 
oonyents  were  wont  to  pour  out  their 
pious  inhabitants  to  form  processions 
at  the  funerals  of  the  great '  (Pennant^ 
London. )  This  custom  has  been  found 
in  all  countries.  (See  Captain  Cook's 
*  First  Voyage,'  book  iii  chap.  xiL  ; 
Feydeaux's  important  work  on  '  Monu- 
ments Fun^bres,  etc.,  des  Andens,' 
etc.)  The  custom  prevails  even  now 
in  portions  of  Asturias,  Galida,  and 
Ireland  we  beUeve.  Behind  the  con- 
fessional of  the  penitendaria  is  another 
early  tomb,  with  a  similar  procession  of 
monks,  kneeling  and  weeping. 

Cloisters. — They  are  Gothic,  though 
with  an  admixture  of  the  plateresque 


introduced  in  the  16th  oentuiy.  The 
roof  is  plateresque,  and  heayily  orna- 
mented with  angels*  heads  within 
wings,  which  look  like  starched  shirt- 
collars.  The  walls,  painted  with  early 
frescoes,  represent  scenes  from  the 
Scriptures^  unfortunately  much  dam- 
aged and  eflhoed.  The  doisters,  seen 
from  the  court  or  garden,  offer  a  not 
ineffectiye  combination  of  platflreaque 
and  BevivaL  The  entmnce  portal  is 
charming,  and  the  carvings,  formerlj 
gQt,  give  an  idea  of  what  they  must 
once  have  been.  Observe  the  quaint 
cornice,  outside  of  which  the  diief  or- 
nament consists  of  death's  heads  and 
foliage.  The  antepecho  parapeted  gal- 
leries are  with  a  b^ustrade,  open-work, 
and  pillarets.  Each  of  the  g^leriea  are 
formed  by  six  laige  ogival  arehesL  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  a  museum  of 
medieval  pictorial  times,  containing 
animated,  graphic  scenes  of  bunting, 
war,  and  festivals,  satirical  and  lus- 
toricaL  A  great  portion  of  these 
doistera  was  the  work  of  beginning 
of  14th  century,  and  built  for  Khig  Don 
Alfonso. 

The  Frescoes  are  interesting;  and 
with  inscriptions  in  Gothic  chanctoa. 
The  colouring,  once  vivid  and  warm,  is 
scarcdy  discernible.  The  oompositian 
is  not  wanting  in  vigour  and  grace. 
Observe  especially  the  Christ  at  the 
Column,  Christ  Disputing  with  the 
Doctors  (which  may  be  compared  with 
Holman  Hunt's  similar  subject),  and 
the  Last  Supper,  the  best,  perhaps. 
There  are  some  very  early  tombs  em- 
bedded in  the  walls — ^that  of  a  Canon 
with  St  Michael  sculptored  is  good. 
The  best  is  the  Altar  dd  Conde  de 
Bebolledo,  and  the  sculpture  around 
the  retablo  of  the  Veronica  is  very 
fine. 

Observe  the  Boman  inscriptions,  one 
of  which,  referring  to  the  fotmdation  of 
the  dty,  runa  thus : — 'Legio  VII.  Qem. 
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^Before  the  tnage,  'La  Yiigen  del 
Toro,'  which  ib  placed  on  left  of  the 
entrance,  the  peaeantry  of  Leon,  until 
very  lately,  need  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niTenaiy  of  the  batUe  of  ClaT^o  (846), 
in  which  their  fore&thers  had  a  share, 
as  well  as  one  of  their  noblemen, 
Marqius  of  Astorga,  whose  descend- 
ants on  that  acconnt  eojoy  a  canongia 
(canonzy)— «n  honour  shared  with  tiie 
monaicha  who  are  also  Canons  of  Bar- 
celona, etc.,  and  when  in  these  dties 
sit,  whether  male  or  female,  at  the 
choir,  and  reoeiTe  their  fee  for  attend- 
ance. To  celebrate  this  great  festival 
(17t]i  Angost),  and  honour  the  warrior- 
saint,  Santiago,  who  slew  the  infidel  by 
thmuBmdt,  a  grand  bull-fight  used  to 
take  place  the  day  before,  and  of  the 
fourth  part  of  each  bull,  which  was 
offered  deyoutiy,  the  canons  made 
^orixot,  not  knowing  as  yet  the  beef- 
steak— that  secret,  said  Bonapartist 
marshals,  of  the  dvilisation  of  Eng- 
land. 


Chapel  of  St.  Andrtfa^Dates  1297. 
The  staircase  leading  to  the  chapter  is 
of  exquisite  BeriTal,  and  built  for 
Biflihop  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Observe 
the  entrance  door  witii  sculpture.  The 
landings  or  exedras  are  decorated  with 
statuettes  of  kings  and  bishops.  It 
certainly  is  the  finest  and  earliest 
specimen  of  the  plateresque,  after  the 
Uoepital  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Toledo.  The 
chapter-room  is  most  indifferent,  and 
to  visit  it  is  to  lose  time ;  the  door  is 
prettily  ornamented. 

The  archive,  containing  but  a  portion 
of  the  once  magnificent  library  of  the 
cathedral,  ia  littie  known,  and  many  of 
the  MS&  locked  up  here  would  throw 
light  upon  several  obscure,  intricate, 
and  disputed  facts  of  the  early  histoiy 
of  Leon,  t.e.  of  Spain.  Inquire  after  a 
MS.   Gothic   Bible,    era   958  (920  of 


Christ)  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Oidofio  IL,  written  by  Juan  Dt&» 
cono,  on  whose  intennediate  leaves 
will  be  found  a  curious  life  of  San 
Froylan.  See  also  a  Book  of  Prophecies, 
Episties,  and  Gospels,  with  inscriptions 
relative  to  San  Pelaya  An  Antiphon 
written  by  Arias,  1069,  and  most  im- 
portant to  those  who  might  entertain 
the  lucky  idea,  never  heretofore  pro- 
perly carried  out,  of  writing  a  histoiy  of 
the  Roman  Liturgy.  Some  very  early 
MSS.,  full  of  quaint,  inedited  poetiy, 
letters,  treatisesof  Doctorsofthedliurch, 
etc. ,  forming  part  of  a  collection  brought 
here  from  Audalnsia  by  a  learned  mc^c, 
and  five  MSS.  of  16th  century,  com- 
prising the  histoiy  of  Archbishop  Don 
Bodrigo,  etc. 

Sacristfy. — It  is  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  high  altar.  The  triple  Gothic 
sedilia  of  the  ante-saeristia  are  to  be 
obeerved.  The  sacristia  itself  is  Gothic, 
and  of  the  same  period  as  Chapel  of 
Santiaga  The  pictures  are  indifferent 
copies  of  Italian  masters.  A  San 
Gmnimo  is  the  best  There  is  littie 
to  see  here  now,  as  the  fonner  beautiful 
gems  disappeared  during  the  French 
invasion.  Here  was  ti^6  wonderful 
ruby,  for  the  possession  of  which  En- 
rique III.  (1896),  an  amateur  Duke  of 
Brunswick  of  the  time,  who  could  count 
the  jardinu  of  an  emerald  like  the  best 
jeweller  (joyero),  gave  a  rent  of  8070 
maravedis  (£2).  The  custodia  was 
considered  by  most  of  those  who  saw 
it  as  one  of  the  grandest  works  of 
chiselled  silver  in  the  world.  It  was 
made  in  1608,  in  the  Gothic  style,  by 
the  Spanish  Cellini  Enrique  de  Arfe, 
whose  nephew  Juan  was  bom  at  Leon, 
and  left  a  curious  work  entitied  *  Y aria 
Commensuracion,'  (etc.  The  present 
reliquaries  and  plate  are  of  no  great 
value. 

SUOnsd  (72flM.— The  greatest  portion 
was  put  up  by  Bishop  Yillalon.    It  if 
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among  the  finest  in  Europe  for  viyid- 
neas  uid  intensity  of  colour,  variety  of 
tinti^  strength  and  boldness  of  oatline^ 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  composition, 
and  unity  of  effect  The  foliaged  orna- 
mentation, the  borders  and  patterns, 
evince  a  happy  attempt  at  transferring 
to  glass  the  varied  designs  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  ornamentation,  as  displayed  in 
the  oontemporaiysculptnie,  and  devices 
from  illuminated  missals.  They  are 
among  the  earliest  in  Spain  ;  later, 
neverUielesSy  than  those  of  Avila,  and 
between  middle  of  15th  century  and 
17th.  They  represent  scenes  from 
Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  perspec- 
tive is  inferior,  as  well  as  the  grouping 
and  relief  The  attitudes  are  simple, 
noble,  and  sculptural,  as  they  were 
translations  from  the  statues  and  re- 
lievos. The  draperies  are  slender,  cast 
in  the  shape  of  tubes,  stiff  and  angular; 
the  expression  mystical  and  hard.  The 
largest  and  earliest  are  in  the  central 
nave.  The  finest  may  be  seen  iu  the 
Chapel  of  Santiago,  and  are  ascribed  to 
Flemish  artists.  In  Capilla  del  Privi- 
legiado  there  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
1665,  representing  the  Nativity. 


San  IsidoTO,  called  £1  Real,  from 
its  having  been  founded  by  kings, 
rises  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  which 
was  consecrated  966,  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  built  by  Sancho 
I.  Alfonso  I.  enlaiged  it;  and  destined 
it  for  a  royal  burial-house,  'la  tiiltima 
morada,'  as  the  Spaniards  say.  In 
1063,  as  Ferdinand  I.  had  applied  to 
Ben  Abed,  the  Ehalif  of  Seville  for  the 
bodies  of  the  martyred  virgins  Stas. 
Justa  and  Bufina,  San  Isidore  appeared 
in  a  vinon  to  the  Bishop  Alvito,  who 
headed  the  embassy,  and  said,  '  I  am 
the  Doctor  de  la  Espafias,  and  mime  is 
the  body  to  be  removed.'    Then  having 


thus  'spoken  his  mind*  to  his  oolleague, 
San  Alvito  hurried  to  unbury  the  sa- 
cred body  of  the  susceptible  and  un- 
gallant  doctor,  and  removed  it  to  Leon. 
The  king  and  his  sons  hastened  to  Toro 
to  receive  it,  and  carried  it  on  their 
shoulders  to  Leon  ;  the  body  warking 
such  miracles  on  the  road-— curing  the 
lame  and  blind,  casting  out  devUs,  etc. 
—that  the  khalifa  daughter,  the  fur 
Zaida,  was  easily  converted,  and  mar- 
ried Alfonso  YI.,  one  of  the  miracalou 
procession  1  Queen  Sancha,  whose  de- 
votion for  this  saint  was  so  great  that 
she  used  to  call  herself  his  wife,  etc 
(for  more  details  see  Bisoo^  toL  l 
p.  189  ;  Floret  '  Esp.  Sagr.,*  voL  ix. 
pp.  234-406),  gave  up  her  palace,  for- 
tune, and  jewels  to  the  new  building^ 
which  she  and  Fernando  erected  is 
honour  of  the  saint,  and  to  contain  his 
body  ;  the  former  edifice  was  therefore 
pulled  down,  and  the  pfresent  one 
erected,  and  the  first  stone  laid  Decem- 
ber 21,  1063.  Who  the  architect  was 
18  ignored,  and  Mr.  Ford,  following 
Risco,  Morales,  and  others,  has  erro- 
neously asserted  it  was  Pedro  de  Deo 
Tamben,  or  Vitambene.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  eonHnvs  the  works^  as  his 
epitaph  has  it,  'supersedificavit;'  and 
his  tomb  was  not  put  up  by  AJfonao 
YI.,  as  Morales  states,  but  later  and 
by  Alfonso  YII.  and  his  sister  Do&a 
Sancha,  by  whom  the  church  was  com- 
pleted and  consecrated  March  6,  1149. 
StyU. — ^This  edifice  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  Bomano-Byzantine 
in  its  first  period,  and  will  interest  the 
student  of  architecture.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  it  has  not  retained  through- 
out the  features  of  its  former  styles  and 
therefore  portions,  such  as  the  high 
chapel  (1513),  part  of  the  pantheon, 
parts  of  cloisters,  staircases,  and  altsn^ 
exhibit  different  and  more  modern 
styles.  Bastenor. — There  are  two  en- 
trances.   South  Entrance,  on  the  K. 
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aide  of  ito  pkia.  Hie  onee  admlnUe 
Paertm  del  Perdon  wis  unfortiuiately 
blocked  up  when  the  front  was  forti- 
fied during  the  French  inyasion  ;  the 
three  windows  were  then  also  walled 
in,  except  the  central  one.  Obsenre 
oTer  the  walled-in  portal  the  three 
strietlj  Bjaatine  drcnlar  decreaoent 
arches.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  eqnes- 
tzian  statoe  of  San  Isidore^  swoid  in 
hsndy  and  riding  a  white  ehaiger,  jnst 
as  he  was  seen  at  the  battle  of  Baeza, 
oat-Saatiagoising  el  mismisimo  Seftor 
Santiaga  The  actual  portal  is  com- 
posed of  a  triple  drcnlar  arch  with 
pQlan  at  the  sides.  The  tympannm  is 
decorated  with  bassi-relievi  coetaneons 
with  the  resty  and  representing  Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice.  The  other  reUeri 
are  Descent  and  Barial*  etc.,  and 
statnes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which 
are  placed  at  the  sides.  The  Beriral 
cornice  is  modem,  as  well  as  the  attic 
with  plateresqne  pilasters,  and  the 
coloasal  shield  of  Charles  Y.,  in  whose 
reign  these  works  were  ezecated.  Ob- 
serre  the  square  tower,  with  Bomano- 
Byantine  arches,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  round  chapeL  Bemark  the  rudely 
imitated  Corinthian  piUars,  and  the 
strange  capitals  with  scroll-work  snd 


iiilsrjor.— Although  the  srchiteets 
of  the  11th  century  employed  the  piers 
and  eyUndiic  pillaia^  of  which  there 
are  examples  at  Bipoll,  San  Millan 
of  S^;oTia,  and  Cathedral  of  Jaca, 
they  more  generally  embedded  a  column 
half  its  diameter  in  each  front  of  the 
square  piers.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  low,  sombre,  narrow, 
the  waggon-Tmulted  roof  resting  on 
groups  of  four  half-columns,  and  pro- 
jecting from  square  pier-shahs.  Some 
of  the  basementi  sre  in  shape  of  a  cross. 
The  capitals  are  composed  of  groups  of 
children,  animals,  and  foliage,  very 
delicately  sculptured  for  the  period. 


sad  probably  later  than  the  11th  oen* 
tmy.  The  tnmt^  is  lower  than  the 
central  naye,  and  the  clerestory  is  yery 
high.  The  windows  sre  all  Bysantine, 
and  here  obaenre,  as  well  as  in  the 
cornice,  the  characteristie  pattern  oaUed 
igedresado,  from  its  resemblance  with 
a  chess-board  (igedres),  more  rarely 
met  than  the  jaquelado  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century,  and  exem- 
plified in  archiyolts  and  horisontal 
fringes  or  cornices.  Bemark  in  the 
branches  of  the  transept  the  srehes 
which  sre  composed  of  segments  of 
circles,  festooned  with  lobes  in  their 
inner  pert  Between  the  images  of  the 
Viigin  and  Archangel  Gabrid,  and  to 
the  right  of  a  large  effigy  of  a  bishop^ 
IB  the  consecration  slab  of  this  church, 
by  the  Emperor  Alfonso  andlus  mo- 
ther Sancha,  March  6,  1149.  To  the 
right  of  the  church,  looking  towards 
the  high  altar,  and  in  a  sombre  comer, 
lies  the  modest  and  holy  architect,  who 
continued  and  fimshed  the  edifice.  He 
was,  says  the  epitaph, '  Yir  mire  absti- 
nenti»  et  multis  fiorebat  miraculis.' 
Near  to  it  is  a  TCiy  early  font,  with 
strsnge  Byzantine  relievi  The  pre- 
sent squsre  high  chapel  was  built  in 
1618  ly  Juan  de  Leon,  which  replaced 
the  former  Byzantine  presbytery  formed 
of  three  rounded  apses,  of  which  a 
lateraT  one  still  remains,  of  small  di- 
mensions. The  former  windows  were 
also  substituted  by  florid  Gothic  ones, 
and  the  walls  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses. Lightning  fdl  and  destroyed 
the  retablos  in  1811,  which  was  no 
loss  ;  but  the  stalls  and  splendid  stained 
glass  were  destroyed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  French,  that  other  thunder- 
bolt>  sacked  the  church  and  carried 
away  a  silver  railing;  all  the  plate  of 
San  Isidore's  tomb^  the  camarin,  and 
reliquaries  and  crosses  of  very  early 
date  (some  of  1096).  The  patron  saint 
liea  in  a  silver  coffin,  on  the  altar.  The 
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Ibnner  one  wis  all  gold,  tnd  the  prey 
of  Alonso  of  Angon,  who  was  a 
ohuTch  pillager,  just  like  Pedro  el 
Cmel  and  so  many  Spanish  kings. 
This  tomb  was  once  a  great  object  of 
pilgrimages,  and  npon  it  suitors  were 
adjured  to  tell  the  troth,  death  and 
ULidness  porsoing  the  peijnrers.  This 
early  costom,  antiiorised  by  the  law, 
and  followed  at  Barcelona,  was  sap- 
pressed  by  the  Catholic  kings  in  1498. 
The  altar  is  one  of  the  few  in  Spain 
that  have  the  privilege  of  having  the 
Host  always  de  numyUata,  or  visible. 
The  scene  is  veiy  impressive  in  the 
evening,  when  the  church  is  all  dark- 
ness and  filled  with  invisible  beings, 
mostly  women  dad  in  black,  and 
silking  their  breasts,  with  the  usual 
jvwmag  closed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  (to  prevent  devils  diving  in), 
and  the  'Ay,  Madre  miat'  between, 
yearning  after  rest  and  opening  the 
heart  to  the  Yiigin ;  when,  too,  the 
altar  alone  is  illuminated,  rendering 
ghostly-visible  the  figures  of  angels 
kneeling  at  its  side.  The  chapels  are 
indifferent  That  on  the  left  of  high 
chapel  IB  called  de  San  Martino,  and 
dates  1191.  It  was  founded  by  this 
saint,  who  was  an  idiot  and  a  pilgrim, 
to  whom  San  Isidoro  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  books 
to  00^  /  The  idiot  awoke  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  preached  in  Latin.  His  body 
is  on  the  altar,  in  a  silver-gilt  pla- 
teresque  reliquaiy.  The  several  relics 
consist  of  an  agatha  chalice^  a  present 
of  Dolka  Urraca,  whose  husband,  Alonso 
el  Batallador,  csnied  away  the  patena. 
A  cross  with  relievi,  and  a  small  ban- 
ner, gtUon,  on  which  Alfonso  YII.  had 
the  image  of  San  Isidoro  embroidered, 
and  represented  as  he  had  appeared  to 
himat  Baeza. 

PaniheoiL'-lt  was  built  in  the  11th 
century,  and  contains  the  bodies  of 
eight  generations  of  monarchs.     It  is 


placed  in  the  doisters,  and  is  a  anall 
chapel  dedicated  to  Sta.  n«*»HT.^ 
whose  tawdry  image  is  on  the  altir. 
It  is  sombre  and  low,  and,  like  the 
church,  has  been  &tally  bedaubed.  £1 
Tudense  ascribes  it  to  Alfonso  V.,  but 
it  was  more  likely  Fernando  L  The 
square  form  has  been  modified,  and 
was  probably  oblong  and  laiger.  The 
windows  were  walled  in,  only  two  now 
lighting  the  dismal  home  of  the  early 
Kings  of  Leon  and  Oastae.  The  sd- 
diers  of  Soult  desecrated  it;  opened  the 
tombe,  confused  the  inscriptionB,  and 
cast  iJie  ashes  to  the  wind.  Of  the 
thirty  fonner  tombe,  there  are  only 
twelve  now,  all  ill  authenticated,  save 
that  of  Alfonso  Y.  and  Dofia  Saaefaa. 
Here  are  buried  eleven  kings  and 
twelve  queens,  with  a  mob  of  little 
infantes  and  infantas.  A  regular 
printed  catalogue  is  sold,  and  eveiy 
tomb  vouched  for.  The  chapel  itself 
will  interest  arcluBologists,  as  it  ia  a 
perfect  example  of  the  Byzantine  of 
the  11th  century.  The  monice  low 
piUan,  with  bastard  Corinthiaii  eapi- 
tals,  deserve  notice;  the  inseriptioni 
are  curious  and  laconic.  The  roof  is 
the  greatest  curiosity,  and  remains  as 
it  was  when  built  and  ornamented  in 
the' 11th  century.  The  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  stais  and  the  herring- 
bone patterns.  Notice  very  especially 
the  pointed  vaults,  which  date  firom 
the  11th  century.  They  are  among 
the  earliest  paintings  in  Spain,  and 
represent  different  subjects.  The  draw- 
ing is  incorrect,  the  dark  purple  colour- 
ing predominating;  but  the  composition 
is  not  ineffective.  They  are  chiefly 
subjects  from  Scripture,  comprising 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  we  may 
remark,  has  never  been  so  often  re- 
sorted to  by  Spanish  painters  and 
sculptors  as  the  New.  Observe  espe- 
dsUy  Adsm  and  Eve^  a  Quaidian 
Angel,    Massacre   of   Innocente;  Oor 
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fiayicnir  and  the  Foot  Evangdltfts. 
Under  an  aroh  obeenre  also  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  personification  of 
montha  Jannary  and  Febmary  are 
defaced;  Kerch  is  represented  by  a 
wood-entter  at  his  work ;  April,  by  the 
planting  of  y oong  trees* ;  May,  the  sea- 
eon  for  journeys  to  VvnmMvr^  by  a 
trayeller  on  a  mnle ;  Jnne  and  Joly, 
by  a  reaper  and  the  harvest ;  Angnsty 
September,  and  October  represent 
scenes  from  the  mintage;  November, 
by  a  woman  killing  a  pig;  and  De- 
cember, by  a  man  drinking  before  a 
Christmas  fire.  The  monl^  are  in- 
scribed, as  also  several  animals  and 
acenesL 

CUnMen.—Thfff  have  been  mostly 
modernised,  the  Gothic  being  sabsti- 
tnted  by  tiie  Ionic;  vestiges  of  the 
former  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  chnrch.  Inquire  for  the 
'  Cnarto  de  DoOa  Sancha,'  which  forms 
a  portion  of  her  palace,  and  the 
walla  of  which  were  painted  in  her 
time  (11th  century),  and  deserve  cloee 
examination.  The  subject  is  the  foun- 
dation  of  San  Isidoro.  They  are  un- 
fortunately much  iigured.  The  colour- 
ing is  excellent,  the  composition  good, 
and  they  are  in  the  style  of  the  early 
Florentines.  Turning  to  the  right,  and 
deaoendlng  a  few  steps,  we  enter  the 
Library,  gutted  by  the  French,  who 
burnt  most  of  the  valuable  books  and 
the  piedous  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  it  contained.  (See  McrcUea 
and  SiBOo.)  We  have  seen  a  Bible  of 
▲.D.  960,  written  by  Sancho,  with 
s|^endid  illuminations,  curious  for  the 
dresses,  attitudes,  etc  ;  a  breviary  of 
the  14th  century,  and  works  of  San 
Isidore^  etc. 

In  the  Sacritty  are  a  small  curious 
diptych,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  fine  early  ^mail,  and  r^ics 
among  them,  and  the  Virgin's  ofuHnum 
hair,  etc.    The  doisters  are  spacious, 


full  of  light  and  sunshine,  with  fine 
views  on  Leon,  the  river,  and  San 
Marcos.  They  are  inhabited  by  eleven 
endaustrados,  once  belonging  to  the 
Augustine  Order.  The  Revival  stair- 
case is  elegant  There  are  some  in- 
scriptions in  the  cloisters,  two  very 
early  between  the  two  arches  opening 
to  tiie  galleries  of  the  audito;  one, 
relating  to  the  former  and  earliest  edi- 
fice, bqa^ :  *  Hanc  quam  cemis  au- 
lam  Sd.  JohanniB  Baptists  olim  Aiit 
lutea,'etc. 

San  Karoos. — Ae  the  cathedral  is  a 
gem  of  the  Gothic  of  the  18th  century, 
and  San  Isidoro  a  fine  and  well-pre- 
served monument  of  the  Byzantine  of 
the  11th  century,  San  Marcos  ii  a 
splendid  example  of  the  plateresque  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  triumph  of 
Juan  de  BadUgoz.  It  jb  situated  in  the 
anabal  (an  Arab  name  for  suburb)  of 
Renueva,  with  a  £ii9ade  looking  on  the 
Veme^ga,  whose  windings  it  commanda, 
along  witii  the  verdant  plains. 

Hittory, — It  rises  on  the  site  of  the 
Palatial  Convent  of  the  Order  of  Santi- 
ago, the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  and 
still  extant  It  was  at  first  (1170)  but 
a  humble  asylum  and  hostelry  for  the 
use  of  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to 
Compostella,  and  was  given  to  the 
Order  of  St  James  in  the  year  1178. 
The  first  'maestro  general'  of  the 
Order,  Encalada,  died  1184,  and  brave 
as  his  homonym,  and  more  wise,  de- 
served the  epitaph — an  exception  to 
the  French  saying,  *  MenHr  comma 
une  ^pitaphe,'  'Mens  pia,  laiga  me- 
nus, OS  prudens ;'  but  both  epitaph 
and  tomb  have  disappeared,  tiiough 
not  the  sense,  which  is  still  practised 
by  the  present  Jesuits,  who,  with  their 
usual  refinement,  tact,  and  educational 
talents,  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  un- 
Gothicise  the  good  Leonese.  The  re- 
putation of  this  conventual  stronghold 
of  the  Santiagueatea  spread  far  and 
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wide,  and  here  profeesed  muiy  bmye 
kniglite,  and  amongst  them  the  hero  of 
the  '  Paao  honroeo/  Don  Snero  de  Qoi- 
ftones  (1484,  see  FaUadolid  to  Letm  by 
High  Mood),  and  was  in  Leon  what 
Ud^'s  was  in  OastQe.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  ceutniy  the  edifice 
became  minons,  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  ordered  that  it  should  be 
palled  down  and  a  new  one  erected, 
1614.  He  contributed  800,000  marra- 
vedis  (£196)  a-year  to  the  works,  which 
he  confided  to  Pedro  Lairea,  architect 
of  the  Convent  of  Alcantara ;  but  thej 
were  not  begun  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  about  1687.  The  general  design 
was  most  probably  drawn  up  by  Lairea, 
but  either  modified  or  abandoned,  and 
new  ones  made  by  Juan  de  Badi^'oz, 
who,  there  is  no  doubt,  traced  and  exe- 
cuted the  fiifades,  sacristy,  etc.  Owing 
to  the  change  of  residence  of  the  Order, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  works 
were  interrupted  from  1566  till- 1602, 
when  the  Order  was  re-established 
here.  The  staircase  was  the  first  work 
(1615),  the  doisters  and  chapels  follow- 
ed (1679),  and  the  principal  &fade  was 
completed  (1715). 

Style,  proporlionB,  <^-^San  Marcos 
is  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  example 
of  the  silyersmith's  work  (plateresque) 
applied  to  the  Beriyal  architecture, 
and,  we  should  say,  the  masterpiece  of 
Juan  de  Bad^joz.  The  extensive  build- 
ing forms  an  oblong,  and  is  composed 
of  the  church  to  the  £.,  and  the  monas- 
tery filling  the  rest  of  the  space. 

Chwxh. — ^This  church,  not  long  since 
used  as  a  storehouse,  is  very  careftilly 
and  intelligently  repaired  by  the  Jesuits. 
Observe  the  very  handsome  entrance, 
with  its  fine  arch  of  medio  pnnto,  with 
a  porch  and  unfinished  turrets,  with 
two  huge  plateresque  niches ;  that  on 
right  containing  a  relievo  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  that  on  left  the  De- 
scent, both  by  Orozoo.    They  are  finely 


executed,  but  considerably  damaged; 
that  of  Descent  is  the  best  The  other 
niches  are  vacant  Remark  the  ahdl 
ornament,  the  fine  frieze  and  balustrade 
which  crown  the  porch,  within  whidi 
is  a  rose  and  shells.  The  triangnlir 
front  ia  not  completed.  Between  tvo 
heralds  is  shield  of  Charles  V.  Theia- 
terior  is  plain  and  noble,  composed  of 
one  nave,  with  fine  arcades  in  tilie  tran- 
sept The  roof  is  groined,  and  the 
pillars  plain.  The  wuidows  are  com- 
posed of  double  dreular  arches ;  those 
in  the  high  chapel  and  transept  are 
painted.  In  the  chapels  thej  are  of  I 
medio  punto,  except  thoee  below  the  | 
choir,  which  are  ogivaL  The  high 
chapel  U  indifTerent,  as  are  a]so  the  pul- 
pits and  r^a&  On  left  of  transept  in 
the  door  leading  to  the  doister.  It  is 
very  ridily  decorated  with  rdievos  on 
the  arch,  columns,  frieze,  and  platv- 
esque  window.  The  ehoir  is  derated 
at  one  end.  The  stalls  are,  or  rather 
wen,  beautifiilly  carved  by  Douoel 
(1542),  but  being  repaired  in  1721>28» 
and  some  that  were  wanting  being  com- 
pleted, they  seem  churrigueresqne  rather 
than  plateresque,  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained till  dosely  examined.  Observe 
the  full-length  figures  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  upper  row,  and  the 
busts  from  Old  Testament  in  the  lower, 
and  the  bermguete  carvings  on  the  arms 
of  stalls,  balustrades,  etc,  representing 
athletes,  centaurs,  etc.  The  eaeristy  is 
fine,  with  a  lofty  groined  roo(  and  three 
d^gant  windows,  divided  by  a  central 
pilkret.  Observe  the  excdlent  plater- 
esque nidie-work,  medallions^  and 
busts.  The  rotable  represents  the 
Father  with  CSierube,  and  is  surmount- 
ed by  a '  Yision  of  Santiago. '  The  room 
dose  to  it  is  plain,  but  in  keeping. 

Cloister, — ^Formed  of  two  orden  of 
medio  pnnto,  spadous  arches.  There 
sre  some  good  artesonado  ceilings,  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  allotted  to  tbs 
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prior.  Yiflit  the  cell  where  Queredo, 
who  was  a  knight  of  Santiago,  was  con- 
fined for  havLig  written  a  satirical 

•  memorial '  against  the  Gonde  Dnqne, 
and  which^  at  the  king's  table,  was 
fomid  nnder  Philip  lY.'s  napkin,  and 
immediately  ascribed  to  the  discontent- 
ed poet  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Adam 
de  la  Pana,  Qneyedo  complains  of  the 
damp  and  darkness  of  his  dungeon, 

*  which, '  he  sa js,  '  looks  more  like  a  den 
fit  onlj  for  thieres,  than  a  prison  to 
confine  an  honest  msn  in ;  and  to  this 
I  hare  been  driven  hj  a  man  who  is  now 
my  enemy  only  because  I  would  not  be 
his  fayoorite  (privado).'  And  here  he 
remained  fipom  December  16S9  to  June 
1643. 

Convent. — ^The  interior  is  not  inte- 
resting and  is  scsicely  worth  the  trouble 
of  applying  to  the  pedres  for  permission 
to  visit  it,  however  readily  they  grant 
it.  The  great  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole,  is  the 
facade,  grand  and  gloriously  sculptured. 
The  line  is  continuous,  simple,  and 
correct.  It  is  composed  of  two  storeys : 
the  upper  one  is  decorated  with  medio 
panto  windows  and  elegant  plateresque 
pilasters;  the  second,  or  lower,  by 
oblong  balconies,  with  balustraded 
columns,  separated  by  statueless  niches. 
The  friezes  and  festooning  are  copies 
from  Baphael's  Loggie.  Over  the  upper 
frieze  runs  an  elegant  cornice^  and  an 
open-work  antepecho,  with  candela- 
brum-work at  intervals.  Observe  the 
medallions  under  the  lower  frieze,  with 
projecting  busts,  both  historical  and 
mythological,  from  sacred  Scripture 
and  fnnn.  £uicy ;  and  curiously  enough, 
though  perhaps  not  as  much  as  may 
seem  at  first,  firom  the  higher  general 
idea  that  inipired  the  sculptor,  we  see 
Hercules  dose  to  the  Cid,  Charlemagne 
with  that  other  Charles  the  Great,  call- 
ed Carlos  Quinto,  Julius  Cesar  in  good- 
ly company  with  Alexander  and  Philip 


II.,  and  Judith  with  Isabella  la  Catd* 
lica  and  Lucreda  not  far  off.  The 
busts  to  the  right  of  portal  are  all  por- 
traits of  the  masters  of  Santiago.  These 
alto-relievo  busts,  disfigored  now  and 
mutilated  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  foe 
and  countiymsn,  are  severe  and  antique 
in  style,  and  worthy  of  Bermguete  or 
Beoerra.  They  axe  mostly  the  work  of 
Orozoo  and  Gnillermo  Doucel,  though 
some,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  great 
and  marked  inferiority  of  execution,  axe 
much  later.  The  entrance  is  not  so 
fine,  and  the  chuirigueresque  has  been 
busy  here,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
bastard  statues  of  Fame  blowing  a 
trumpet,  an  incongruous  specimen  of 
the  aavair^point-faiin  of  Martin  de  Suin- 
aya,  1715-19.  Bemark,  however,  and 
not  by  him  or  of  his  time,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  warrior-saint  Sant- 
iago, whose  greatest  miracle  has  been 
to  found  churches,  win  battles,  and 
raise  loans  in  Spain,  a  country  which 
he  never  visited. 

Kinor  Ohurohea.— «Sa4»  Olodio^  op- 
posite to  the  vast  but  unmeaning  Casa 
de  Espositos  (not  dei  peUts  Maris,  as  a 
Frendi  author  hurriedly  translated  it, 
but  of  foundlings),  is  now  but  a  ruin ; 
it  was  very  interesting  but  was  sold 
latterly  for  4000r.  (£42),  and  demolish- 
ed. It  was  rebuilt  1680.  The  cloisters 
were  most  beautifuL  The  Convent  of 
Sanio  Dofmngo  was  consideiibly  in- 
jured, and  almost  destroyed,  by  the 
French  in  1810,  and  has  some  good 
sepulchres  of  the  Ouzmanes. 

Of  the  twelve  other  churches,  most 
of  them  are  veiy  indifferent :  Chapel  de 
Sta.  Nona,  outside  the  town ;  Church 
of  £1  Salvador  del  Nido,  a  nest  for  un- 
fledged souls.  All  good  Italians  will 
visit  it,  as  it  was  near  its  high  altar 
that  the  ill-&ted  Charles  Albert,  on 
April  8, 1 849,  after  the  battle  of  Novara, 
publicly  partook  of  the  communion. 

Chvfth  of  Sem  MareOo,  —Built  in  the 
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9ih oeDtnry  by  King  Ranuio  L,  rebuilt 
in  1096,  and  modenuBed.  The  portal 
embedded  in  the  wall  ia  of  the  18th 
oentory,  with  a  relievo  representing 
the  Virgin  Mary  seated,  reoeiving  the 
homage  of  kneeling  angels.  This  small 
ohapel  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and 
dedicated  to  San  Maroelo,  a  warrior 
and  a  saint  It  is,  howeyer,  not  veiy 
interesting.  The  parish  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Mercado  contains 
three  fine  spacious  naves,  with  win- 
dows flanked  by  Byzantine  pillars; 
observe  the  drcular  arches  and  curious 
capitals;  the  hi^  altar  and  retablo 
•re  absurd. 

Public  ndifloes.— The  Bishop's  Pa- 
laoe  and  Seminaxy  in  Plaza  de  la  Cate- 
dral  are  not  worth  vidting.  Plaxa 
Mayor, — ^This  laige  square  is  surrounded 
by  portales,  formed  by  medio  punto 
arches.  The  Town  Hall,  or  Consistorio^ 
as  it  is  often  called  iu  Castile  and  As- 
turias,  is  to  W.  of  the  plaza,  and  dates 
1677.  It  is  indifferent,  though  large, 
with  a  slate  roof,  towers,  and  Corinthian 
pillars  in  the  portal  The  principal 
fififade  of  the  edifice  is  to  the  right ;  it 
is  classical,  and  the  work  of  Juan  de 
Rivero  (1586),  who  built  it  for  4000 
ducats  (£880).  On  the  cornice  of  its 
Hall  of  Sessions  we  read  some  old 
heraldic  quintillas,  which  end  in  this 
epitome  of  the  histoiy  of  Leon  : — 

TuTO  reinte  y  cuatro  reyes, 
Antes  que  Cudlla  leyea. 
Hiio  el  fuero  tin  querellaa, 
Libertd  las  den  doncellas 
Le  las  infernales  greyes. 

Oaaa  de  loa  Ghmnanes, — Situated  in 
the  comer  of  Calle  del  Cristo  de  la  Vic- 
toria,  on  the  site  of  a  former  edifice 
whi<^  was  the  birth-place  of  King 
Guzman  el  Bueno,  who  was  bom  at 
Leon,  January  24, 1256,  and  from  whom 
the  present  Empress  of  the  French  de- 
ioends.    The  actual  palace  was  built, 


'  1560,  by  one  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
family,  D.  Juan  Qui&ones  y  Guzman,  \ 
Bishop  of  (^alahorra.  On  Philip  II.  *i 
visit  to  Leon,  as  his  courtiers,  some 
friends  of  the  bishop^  were  praising  the 
buildiu^  and  were  mentioning  in  a 
friendly  way  the  thousands  of  cwts.  of  | 
iron  employed  in  it,  the  king  severely 
observed,  punning  by  the  way,  'En 
verdad  que  ha  sido  mucho  yarro  {inm^  \ 
and  also  a  mistake,  in  Talleyrand's 
sense :  *  c'est  plus  qu*un  crime,  c'est 
une&ute')paraunobiBpo.'  The  style  < 
ii  plain,  however,  and  severe.  Over  the 
portal  is  the  inscription  put  np  by  the 
bishop,  and  running:  'Omanda  est 
dignitas  domo ;  domo  dignitas  nou 
tota  querenda.'  Observe  the  Ionic  pil- 
lars supporting  warriors,  the  numberless 
iron  railingB  and  balconies,  and  the 
patio  and  winding  stone  staircase,  etc. 
It  is  now  neglected,  and  dose  to  this 
palaeio  is  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Villasiii- 
ta,  flanked  by  towers  and  with  handsome 
balooniesL  Observe  also  that  of  the 
Gutierrez.  On  the  frieze  of  the  central 
balcony,  the  inscription  of  the  16th 
centuiy  (of  which  the  house  dates), 
*Solum  viro  forti  patriaest  *  The  Com 
de  loa  Luncu  ib  not  finished  ;  it  has  a 
Gothic  portal  of  the  18th  century,  an 
elegant  patio,  and  an  arch  with  exquisite 
arabesque.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Frias. 

CkUes  and  WaUs^^Ot  the  Boman 
period  vestiges  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  many  sieges  and  partial 
destraetion  by  Almanssoiir.  There  are 
portion  of  wila  to  the  W.,  K,  and  N. ; 
that  to  the  S.  has  been  much  built 
against;  but  though  the  wails  have 
been  often  repaired,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion modernised,  yet  the  basement  is 
Boman.  There  were,  as  usual  in 
medisBval  cities,  four  principal  gates 
placed  at  the  cardinal  pointo.  Close  to 
the  Gasa  de  los  Guzmanes  was  the  W. 
gate,  '  Cauriense,    whence  Cures  :  ami 
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the  circnlflT  arch  of  the  S.  gate  may 
still  be  seen,  or  rather  gaessnl,  in  the 
Plazaela  del  Conde  de  Luna,  embedded 
iu  a  wall,  against  which  some  horelB  are 
heaped  together.  The  £.  gate  was  be- 
hind  the  present  cathedral,  and  the  N. 
was  modermsed  1769,  and  a  statae  of 
Pelayo  placed  npon  it  Close  to  it  is 
the  Portigo,  where  there  was  a  castle. 
Of  the  gates  erected  abont  1824,  most 
have  been  sabeeqnentl j  disfigured ;  see, 
howerw,  Puerta  de  Santo  Domingo ; 
Pnerta  Honeda,  decorated  in  1769  with 
a  statae  of  Charles  III. ;  de  San  Fran* 
Cisco  Gallega;  those  of  £1  Sol,  SI  Peso, 
etc 

The  streets  are  indifferently  paTed ; 
the  best  shops  in  Plaza  Mayor.  The 
Hercado  may  be  risited  for  dress  and 
cnatoma  of  the  Charrot  vad  other  types. 
There  is  an  indifferent  theatre,  contain- 
ing twelye  spectacles,  and  a  public 
library  of  4000  unclassified  rolumes  and 
MSS.  in  the  suppressed  convent  of 
Santa  Catalina  The  paseos  are  all  out- 
aide  the  town,  except  the  lounge  in  the 
Pkza  Mayor,  towards  evening.  The 
most  fiuhionable  are  La  Bonda  or  Papa- 
lagninda,  on  the  left  of  the  Yemeaga, 
and  Paseo  de  San  Frandaco. 

Exonrsions  in  the  Vierao  and  Ma- 
raeaterifti— Those  who  have  leisure,  and 
whom  wild  districts  and  Alpine  scenery 
delight,  and  who  can,  besides,  coigugate 
the  yerb  to  rough  it  in  all  tenses  and 
senaea,  may  undertake  these  two  ex- 
cursions, which  will  lead  them  through 
terra  incognita  to  most  tourists,  and 
amid  pastoral  life  in  all  its  reality  and 
some  of  its  poetical  characteristics  ; 
and  first  to  the  Fieno,  The  tourist 
wiU  proceed  first  to  Astoiga  (see  Ci^rtifia, 
route  firom  Leon),  104  leagues  (86  miles), 
thence  to  the  small  town  of  Villafranca 
del  Yierzo,  12}  leagues  farther,  which 
may  be  made  a  conyenient  head-quar- 
ters. Yillafranca,  though  once  the  rival 
of  Ponferrada,  is  now  rather  a  poor 


place  of  6000  inhabitants,  but  with 
good  caza  mayor  and  manor,  and  excel* 
lent  fishing  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
is  attuated  on  the  Burl^  and  Yalcorce, 
and  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
only  object  of  interest  to  be  seen  now, 
however,  is  the  Church  of  Santiago 
(Byzantine),  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  castle.  The  Colegiata  may  also 
be  visited— three  naves,  a  high  cupola 
over  transept,  and  Grnoo-Boman  portals 
—and  the  Church  of  San  Francisco— 
Byzantine,  but  modernised. 

The  Vierao.— This  district,  60  miles 
long  by  60  broad,  lies  between  Yilla- 
franoa,  Astoiga^  Ponferrada,  Pnebla  de 
Sanabria,  and  Puente  de  Domingo.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  side  by  two 
branches  of  the  Astuzian  range  ;  to  the 
W.  by  the  Puerto  de  Cebrero  (where 
excellent  StQton-like  cheese  is  made) 
and  Aguiar  (Aquilar)  which  separate  it 
torn  Oalicia ;  to  the  £.,  and  on  the 
side  of  Asturias,  by  the  Pnertos  de 
Foncebadon  and  the  celebrated  Monte 
Trago,  which  towards  the  S.  are  linked 
to  the  Sierras  de  Cabrera  and  Sanabria, 
the  Boman  Montes  Aquilinn.  It  forms 
thus  a  euenca,  a  ihell,  the  sides  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  the  centre  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  countless  rivers  and 
streams  which  descend  from  the  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  alembics 
of  crystal  torrenta  This  concavity  or 
crater,  once  probably  a  lake,  has  an 
outlet  to  the  S.W.,  where  the  waters 
meet  and  burst  a  passage  out  into  Ga- 
lida,  taking  the  generic  denomination 
of  the  river  Sil,  and  whose  waters  are 
considerably  increased  by  the  Baeza  and 
its  tributaries.  These  waters,  whether 
oozing,  filtering,  or  rushing  torrent- 
like, according  to  the  period  of  the 
year,  flow  over  beds  of  slate,  through 
dips  and  ravines,  amid  vales  carpeted 
with  soft  moss,  watering  Swiss-like  ver- 
dant meadows^  and  washing  as  they 
pass  the  base  of  the  thyme-clad  hiUs. 
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ThuB  the  tourist  will  see  steep  aad  im- 
posing sierras  rich  in  ore  (the  waters 
often  carry  down  into  the  valleys  par- 
ticles of  virgin  gold),  a  country  varied 
in  aspect  and  products,  where  the  v^- 
tation  of  the  northern  climes  is  in  con- 
stant contrast  with  that  of  the  South  ; 
the  vine  grows  near  the  chestnut,  the 
olive  by  a  noble  oak,  and  the  larger 
rivers  are  seen  winding  in  broad,  quiet 
sheets  of  water  through  an  expanse  of 
green  meadow-land,  where  flocks  of 
sheep  and  round-shouldered  cattle  pas- 
ture  plentifully. 

The  Yierzo  is  a  name  derived  from 
the  Roman  Beigidum,  a  dty,  the  site 
of  which  is  generally  placed  about 
60  TXL  from  Astorga,  and  on  the  road 
from  it  to  Braga,  on  a  hill  called 
Castro  de  la  Ventora,  and  of  which 
now  but  a  few  vestiges  of  walls  remain. 
Ptolemy  called  this  river-girt  town 
Interamnium  Flavium,  though  this  is 
no  data,  as  Flavius  was  often  applied  to 
Asturian  cities.  Historically,  tiie  Yier^ 
zo  formed  part  of  Galicia  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  L,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  reino  of  Leon.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  San 
Fractuoso,  the  son  of  the  pastoral 
Sheik  or  Conde  del  Yierzo,  chose  this 
secluded  district  to  people  it  with 
monks.  He  therefore  founded  the 
first  convent,  the  Monasterio  de  Gom- 
pludo,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Fonceba- 
don,  near  to  the  source  of  the  Molina 
(606  A.D.)  His  sanctity  and  miracles 
attracted  hundreds  of  disciples.  The 
Yierzo  was  soon  studded  with  hermit- 
ages and  convents ;  the  Benedictines 
first,  and  then  the  Cistercians  colonised 
the  wildest  portions.  It  became  the 
refuge  of  several  world-worn  kings,  who 
sought  repose  and  the  face  of  nature, 
more  friendly  and  truthfal  than  that  of 
man.  Thus  Yeremundo  lived  in  the 
Convent  of  Carracedo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cua»  Ordofio  II.  rebuilt  that  of  SS. 


Pedro  and  Santiago,  etc  The  Moora* 
however,  ravaged  this  peopled  solitade, 
and  destroyed  many  monasteries.  But 
in  the  9th  century  it  recovered  all  its 
former  popularity  and  veneration  among 
the  pious  of  the  land.  Many  of  the 
monasteries  are  still  extant,  others  have 
crumbled  down  through  age  and  neglect 

The  principal  convents  and  churches 
to  visit  are-^ 

ScuUiago  de  PeOaloa  (about  12  m. 
from  YiUafranca). — ^This  convent  was 
erected  by  San  Genadio,  and  oonse- 
crated  October  24»  919,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  left  of  the  portal 
leading  to  the  cloisters,  and  rebuilt  and 
repaired  987,  by  Fortis  and  Bishop 
Salomon.  Thkste  lb  a  grand  pilgrimage 
to  this  shrine,  where  tiie  relics  of  the 
founder  are  kept,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
which  is  attended  by  all  the  peasants 
of  the  Yierzo.  A  novel  spectacle  then 
takes  place,  which  artists  should  not 
omit  Kear  it  flows  the  Bio  de  SUencio, 
and  near  it  alBo  are  placed  the  Cuevas 
de  Silencio,  five  caves  in  which  the 
monks  used  to  pass  the  Lent  retreat 
The  church  is  composed  of  one  sin^e 
nave,  some  68  ft  long  by  19  ft  broad. 
It  forms  a  square  terminated  by  two 
circular  portions,  which  contain  the 
high  chapel  and  the  especial  chapel  and 
tomb  of  San  Genadia  The  main  arches 
of  both,  and  that  which  divides  the 
body  of  the  church  into  two  compart- 
ments, rest  upon  large  marble  pillars. 
Bound  the  church  outside  runs  a  closed- 
in  gallery,  or  cloister  cemetery,  very 
early,  yet  built  after  the  church  itself. 
The  tombs^  now  dilapidated,  are  curi- 
ous and  most  ancient,  but  none  bear 
inscriptions  save  that  of  the  French 
abbot  Etienne,  '  Famulus  Dei  Franco.' 
whose  lengthened  epitaph  is  plain  and 
fine,  and  calls  him  '  Discretus,  sapiens, 
sobrius,  ac  patiens,'  a  good  definition  of 
Benedictines,  to  whom  this  convent  Lu 
belonged. 
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Sa»  Pedro  de  MonUa  (about  6  m. 
further  west). — ^It  was  built  by  San 
Fructa08o»  and  repaired,  895,  by  San 
Genadio  and  Ordofto  II.  of  Galida. 
The  chapel  was  the  work  of  Archbishop 
y irianus,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanctity, 
as  well  as  the  abbot  of  this  Benedictine 
Gonyent,  both  of  whom  are  buried  here. 
The  exterior  is  modem ;  the  interior, 
three  Byantine  nayes,  each  closed  in 
by  a  dicular  apse. 

Over  these  two  rise  the  Montes 
Agnilianos.  On  the  highest  of  the  hills, 
Jja  Agniana,  stands  a  small  chapel  de 
N.  SiAora.  The  view  from  it  spreads 
over  all  the  Yierzo.  Behind  soar  into 
the  skies  the  blue  peaks  and  gorges  of 
Cabrera ;  on  the  £.  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  plains  to  Astoiga,  and  to  the 
W.  the  vegas  of  Galicia  appear ;  the 
Oza  issues  from  this  hill,  and,  boihng 
noisily  under  San  Pedro,  flows  into  the 
valley  of  Yaldueza. 

Oarracedo. — ^This  was  the  palace  of 
Yeremundo,  who  converted  it  into  a 
convent,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  (990), 
and  then  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
Palace  of  Yillabuena,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Cua,  and  1^  league  Uigher 
than  Oarracedo,  where  he  died  nine 
years  after.  (He  is  better  known  as 
Bermudo  II.)  It  was  repaired,  1138, 
by  the  Emperor  Alfonso,  and  became 
a  wealthy  Cistercian  monastery.  There 
are  some  very  curious  Byzantine  re- 
mains here,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
12th  century,  though  there  aie  some 
of  the  10th ;  the  <£urch  was  modern- 
ised in  1796.  Observe  the  old  facade 
and  portal,  the  lintel  of  which  sup- 
ports two  bulls'  heads.  The  ruinous 
lateral  facade  possesses  still  greater  ori- 
ginality—  sculptures  of  the  Saviour, 
and  two  stiff;  rude  e£Sgies  of  a  king  and 
a  priest  support  the  cornice.  Over 
their  heads  are  elaborate  capitals,  and 
their  feet  rest  on  two  other  ones, 
formed  of  monsters  and  fantastical  de- 


vices. The  portal,  of  which  there  are 
few  vestiges,  was  formed  by  three  de- 
crescent arches  resting  on  columns  ; 
two  of  the  latter  stood  before  the  effi- 
gies of  the  Emperor  Alfonso  and  the 
Abbot  Florendo,  who  began  the  church 
in  1138.  These  eflSgies  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  a  sceptical  shep- 
herd, who  dared  to  cast  some  oil  on  the 
hair  and  beard  of  the  emperor,  to  see 
if  they  would  grow,  was  instantly 
struck  blind,  and  did  not  recover  his 
sight  until  he  went  on  his  knees  before 
the  statue,  and  devoutly  begged  its 
pardon.  There  are  but  few  vestigeB  of 
this  early  church.  Observe  the  horse- 
shoe adopted  here  in  several  portions. 
The  chapter-house  is  of  Alfonso's  time ; 
the  fine  halls  over  the  chapter-room 
are  the  only  remains  of  Bermudo's 
Palace,  the  longest  of  which  is  called 
the*  King's  Kitchen.'  The  general  style 
is  more  of  12th  than  10th  century. 
Observe  the  twelve  Byzantino-Tedesque 
arches  decorating  the  walls  of  the  first 
room  ;  the  Byzantine  pillars  and  ogival 
archway  leading  up  to  the  principal 
room,  and  ornamented  with  angels 
playing  on  instruments,  the  relievo  re- 
presenting the  death  of  Bermudo,  and 
his  wife  holding  his  son  Alfonso.  In 
the  next  room,  observe  the  octagonal 
dome  and  artesonado  ceiling;  and  the 
fine  Byzantine  pillars  and  arches ;  a 
large  fire-place  in  a  comer,  the  agimeces 
and  wheel  window.  The  audience-hall, 
a  gallery  close  to  it,  is  very  fine,  and 
formed  by  three  arches,  of  which  the 
central  is  pointed,  and  the  two  others 
circular,  all  resting  on  columns. 

Following  the  Cua  up  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Sil,  after  crossing  the 
latter,  and  ascending  the  >"'1l«,  2  leagues 
beyond,  is  the  Lake  of  Corucedo,  not  a 
corruption  of  Carrucedo,  as  many  might 
believe,  and  distinctiy  stated  as  differ- 
ent in  a  writing  of  Bermudo  II.,  990. 
This  would  delight  the  lakists.    The 
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Tillage  of  El  Logo,  with  its  white- 
washed houses  and  slate  roofii,  stands 
in  amphitheatre  around  the  lake,  the 
ealUweralei  of  which  teem  with  wild- 
fowL  The  lake  is  generally  still  aa  a 
pond  ;  in  the  daj,  it  is  like  to  a  comer 
of  the  bine  firmament  dropped  upon 
earth,  and  framed  by  woodland  and 
meadows,  and  at  night  it  is  not  less 
fair,  shining  with  a  myriad  golden 
twinkling  eyes,  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
but  when  the  S.  or  K  winds  come  to 
blow,  the  quiet  lake  becomes  a  minia- 
tore  sea.  Its  eneidaB  (or  swell)  extend 
then  upwards  of  14  league,  and  burst 
their  way  into  the  Sil ;  the  decrease, 
mengiia,  never  being  more  than  H 
league.  Some  geologists  are  of  opinion 
that  an  this  Cuenca  was  formerly  a  vast 
lake,  that  the  overflowing  arose  from 
great  internal  convulsions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  'Las  Meduas,'  and 
that  the  present  lake  is  fed  by  filtrations 
through  subterraneous  channels.  Signs 
of  the  supposed  cataclysm  are  evident  at 
1  league  ofi^  S.  of  lake,  where  there  are 
vestiges  of  Roman  excavations ;  and 
huge  gaps  may  be  seen  in  the  rent-up 
sides  of  the  mountain  (the  Medulas, 
Mons  Medulis,  or  Metalas). 

Mofuutery  of  Espinoseda. — Of  the 
10th  century;  repaired  and  modernised 
1768-1780.  Two  curious  sepulchral 
slabs,  one  of  the  Abbot  Gutierre,  who 
established  the  Benedictine  Order  here 
in  1071,  and  some  Leonine  distichs, 
being  the  epitaph  of  the  fair  Timona, 
who  won  the  stout  heart  of  Alfonso, 
the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  and  filled  the 
vacant  place  left  by  his  legitimate  wife. 
The  inscription  runs  thus  : — '  Alfonsi 
vidui  regis  amica  fuL  Gopia,  forma, 
genus,  Dos^  morum  cultus  amenus. 
Me  r^gnatoris  prostituere  thoris,'  etc. 
She  was  the  grandmother  of  the  first 
king  of  Portugal,  and  died  1128,  which 
date  corresponds  to  the  era  1166. 

An   easy  excursion   may  be   made 


through  the  Vi&no,  by  starting  from 
Ponferrada,  a  small  town  but  con- 
venient station,  16  miles  £.  of  Villa- 
franca,  on  the  Sfl,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the 

B4tnaRomtt. 


Ponfemda. 

Bomnet 

Pueate  Domingo  Floici 

BucodeValdeomt      . 

Laroco 

*     3* 

PuebladeTHru    . 

BoiiB^     . 

ViUarbo  Frio 

Nillo  Daguia 

Orfeiue           .       . 

(6amne>)        ^ 

AnsiMtr  Excttrticn, 

Ponfemda  to  Eqrinosa  on  the  Missodos  9 

Compludo      .... 

.    9 

Santiago  dePefialTa     .       . 

•    4 

San  Pedro  de  Montis    .       . 

.    1* 

Fenadnio       .... 

.         .     I 

Santa  Loda  .               .       . 

•         .     ^ 

Rimdr 

.       \ 

Back  to  Ponferrada 

. 

.         .       * 

Ponferrada  to  Camcedo,  a  leagues. 

The  best  streams  for  fishing  in  the 
district  are  the  Tera,  Erie,  Tuerto, 
Orbigo,  Cobrera,  Cua,  and  especiall} 
the  Erhi  and  SiL 

MangaterlA.— This  district,  witii 
the  less  interesting  oneof  *  Las  Batuecas 
(see  8<iUm€mcii\  are  the  least  known 
untrodden  nookiB  of  Spain.  The  Mara- 
gatos,  whose  name  has  been  diversely 
derived  from  Mauri  Capti,  etc,  form  a 
curious  and  interesting  tribe, .  living 
exclusively  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
populations  which  surround  them,  and 
preserving  to  this  day  their  quaint^ 
picturesque  Oriental  dress  and  custama. 
Their  honesty  and  activity  are  pro- 
verbial, and  almost  all  are  carriers 
(wrrieroi),  going  on  foot,  by  the  side  of 
their  gaily-caparisoned  mules,  as  far  s« 
Madrid,   to  sell   diy  fish,   eggs,  etr 
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Their  marriage  -  ceremonies,  funerals, 
and  public  dances  are  all  very  peculiar. 
They  assemble  twice  a-year  at  Astorga, 
the  capital  of  the  diBtrict,  at  the  feasts 
of  Corpus  and  the  Ascension.  The  dis- 
trict is  about  4  leagues  square,  and 
contains  thirty-six  villages,  of  which 
Setn  Bomam  is  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting. But  fine  churches,  art,  or 
traditions  must  not  be  sought  here. 
The  women  remain  at  home,  or  work  in 
the  fields,  and  are  not  handsome. 

Other  Excursions  may  be  made  to  the 
Byzantine  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  de 
Gradefes,  5  leagues,  following  the  trout- 
teeming  Ezla,  founded  1177  for  Cister- 
cian nuns ;  portions  of  florid  Gothic, 
early  tomb  curious  for  dress  of  recum- 
bent effigies.  Half-a-league  farther  is  the 
Prioraio  de  San  Miguel  de  la  Escalada, 
built  of  mud  and  bricks — a  curious 
specimen  of  the  first  Byzantine  period. 
The  Moorish  portions  were  added  by 
monks  come  from  Cordova ;  the  original 


portion  dates  913.  One  league  W.  of 
Escalada  is  San  Pedro  de  Erlonza, 
earlier  even  than  the  10th  century,  but 
often  altered  since ;  the  fine  cloisters 
were  begun  in  the  16th  century  by  Juan 
de  Badig'oz,  and  finished  by  his  pupil, 
Juan  de  Rivero.  The  cruciform  plater- 
esque  church  is  by  Badajoz,  begun  1547 
and  finished  1719,  when  the  portal  and 
other  portions  were  churriguerised. 

Churck  of  Sandoval,  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Porma  and  Ezla,  dates 
1142 ;  founded  by  Alfonso  YII.,  on  a 
low  marshy  ground  called  Soto  or  Santo 
Koval,  whence  Sandoval,  and  given  to 
his  French  mayordomo.  Count  Ponce 
de  Minerve,  for  the  use  of  Cistercian 
monks.  Observe  the  capitals,  pUa,  the 
retablo  mayor  with  relievos  of  history 
of  St  Bernard  (16th  century),  the  sa- 
cristia  of  17th  century,  Gneco-Roman 
cloisters,  early  tombs  and  inscriptions, 
and  the  Puerta  del  CVucero  with  the 
saw-teeth  ornament,  etc. 
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(SMCAarf). 

From  Bayonne  (A)  by  San  Sebutian,  Bozgos*  and  YalUdolid, 
by  ran. 


Cides. 

Distance. 

Tune. 

Fares. 

Observatioitt. 

Bayonnb  to— 
Biarritz .        .        . 
St.  Jean-de-Lu«    . 
Hendaye        .       . 

Iran 

San  Sebastian 
Burgos   . 
ValladoUd      . 
Madrid  .        .        . 

Kil. 

lO 

3 
3© 

o 

Paris  Tune. 

His.  min. 

o    ao 

0  4» 

1  X5 

French  Money, 
ist.  cL  ad.  d.  3d.  cL 
F.c     F.c    T.c 
I  xo      0  70      0  45 
z  70      I  a5      z  xo 
45      30      a  ao 

Onuiibos  for  Biar- 1 
ritz  za  min. :  ajc 
per  traveller;  35c  ' 
perparceL            ■ 

Hendaye— French  ) 
custom-house. 

MadridTime 
Hn.  min. 
o      5 
a    as 
lo    30 
13    30 
ai      0 

Spanish  Money. 

zst  cL  ad.  cL  ^.  d. 

R.  c.    R.  c     K-  c. 

00     00     00 

7  SO    J  75      3  SO 

xx8    0    88  50    53  as 

X7X  as  xa8  50    77  «S 

B77  75  ao8  •$  laS    0 

Carriages  changed 
in    coauag  Jirvm 
MadridTluggage 
examined,  30  miai 
stoppage,  5  mia  ' 
stoppage. 
Irun— buffet,  Span- 
ish custom-house.  ; 
Change  carriagts, 

xhour. 

»ayonne  to  Madrid  . 

KiL 
66x 

Hn.min. 
ai      0    • 

In  French  Money. 
zst  cL  ad.  cL  3d.  cL 

F.c     F.c.    T.c 
77  3S    S8  «o    35  30 

In  Snanish  Money, 
xst  cC  ad.  cL    3d.  cL 

R.  c    R.  c.     R.  c. 
aps  0    aao  0    X33  75 

Omnibuses  at  die' 
principal  stasioos,  , 
aadtarift 

From  Paris  to  Ba- 
yonne,  see  Getie-  \ 
ral/mjhrmatiam: 
'How,  when,  and  1 
where  to  travel  in  1 
Spain.' 

The  Bailway  time  is  regulated  on 
the  line  from  Bayonne  to  the  Spanish 
frontier,  Hendaye,  by  the  Paris  meri- 
dian, and  from  Iran  onwards  by  the 
Madrid  meridian,  which  is  24  min.  be- 
hind that  of  Paris ;  while  that  of  Ba- 
yonne is  15  min.  behind. 

Tickets  may  be  taken  at  Bayonne, 
Bureau  Central  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
du  Midi ;  at  Madrid,  Puerta  del  Sol 
No.  9 ;  at  Paris,  Grand  Hdtel,  Boule- 
vard des  CapucineH.  Children  under 
three  do  not  pay,  from  three  to  six 
pay  half-price. 

Luggage.  — 80  kil.  (66  lbs.)  are  allowed 
to  each  passenger.  Luggage  mitsi  be 
registered,  which  is  done  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  ticket  at  the  station.  The 
ticket  and  luggage  offices  close  6  min. 


before  hour  of  departure.  Foreignen 
will  do  well  to  have  their  fares  cal- 
culated, and  their  money  ready,  before 
taking  their  tickets.  Ladies'  and 
smokers*  carriages  are  found  in  exprea 
and  mail  trains  only.  Special  traiiu 
are  granted  at  the  rate  of  44r.  per  kiL 
(12s.  6d.  per  mile),  and  not  for  lea 
than  440r.  (£4:128.)  There'  are  no 
return  or  season  tickets,  except  between 
Madrid  and  the  Escorial  and  Aranjuez. 
AH  reclamadones  for  luggage  lost,  etc, 
to  be  addressed  to  Sr.  Director  de  la 
Explotacion  del  Ferro  Carril  del  Norte, 
Madrid,  Calle  Leganitos  54,  and  the 
gefes  de  tren  (guards)  or  gefes  de  es* 
tacion  (station-masters).  The  rate  of 
express  speed  is  on  an  aYerage  30  kiL 
(19  miles)  an  hour. 
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Carriages  are  changed  at  Hendaye, 
as  the  Spanish  railway  is  constracted 
on  the  broad  gauge  principle,  whilst 
the  French  have  adopted  the  narrow 
gauge.  This  difference  was  established, 
it  is  said,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Spanish 
Govenunent  with  a  yiew  to  impede 
communications  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  countries. 

Buffet*. — Mirania^  Burgos,  Ba/lios, 
VaUadoUd,  Avila,  Madrid.  All  kept 
by  French  restaurateurs.  The  fixed 
price  for  table  d'h6te  dinner  is  14r.  (Ss.), 
for  breakfast  ditto,  12r.  (28.  6d.)  The 
carte,  or  lista,  is  higher. 

The  principal  works  of  the  line, 
which  rank  among  the  first  in  Europe 
for  engineering  ^ill,  run  through  the 
northern  proyinces,  where  there  are 
some  yery  steep  inclines. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  route  from 
Bayonne,  as  it  passes  important  cities, 
and  trayerses  the  woody  and  yerdant 
Basque  Proyinces,  and  the  imposing 
plains  of  Castile.  Omnibuses  at  stations 
for  hotels,  2r.  (6d.) ;  per  trunk,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  kiL,  8r. ;  if  exceeding;  Ir.  for 
eyery  10  kH  more;  a  small  trunk, 
maleia,  2r.  By  night  seryice,  2r.  more 
per  jMissenger ;  2r.  25c.  at  San  Sebastian. 

TouBS  BY  Road. 

Bayonne.— (17  hours'  ride  by  rail 
from  Paris).  Holds:  Du  Commerce, 
Hue  du  Gouyemement,  De  St  Etienne^ 
Place  d'Armes— good.  Table  dlidte, 
4fr.  (38.  4d.)  ;  breakfast,  2fr. ;  a  bed- 
room, Ifr.  50c.  to  2fr.  Omnibuses  from 
stations  to  hotels,  25c.  (5d.),  and  ditto 
perco/ts. 

Bayonne  is  a  small  fortified  town  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Adour  and  the 
Niye ;  26,000  inhabitants,  a  chef  lieu  of 
the  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  bishop's  see,  etc. 
The  fortifications  and  citadel  are  the 
work  of  Vauban.  The  style  of  the 
houses,  and  dress  of  lower  orders,  is  , 
Basque.   St.  Esprit  is  the  Jews'  quarter.  . 


and  here  reside  the  descendants  of  those 
who  escaped  the  faggot  of  the  Inqui- 
sition under  Philip  II.  They  are 
numerous,  uncleanly  as  usual  in  their 
houses  and  appearance,  and  retain  their 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  names  and 
fortunes.  Most  of  the  great  Jewish 
capitalists  in  France  proceed  from  Ba- 
yonne—the  P^reires,  Mir^s,  etc.,  and 
are  called  politely  des  Ismelitss  ;  for,  as 
Heine,  one  of  them,  wittily  defined  it, 
'  un  Israelite  est  un  Jvif  enrichL'  The 
great  sight  is  the  cathedral — a  time- 
honoured  Gothic  pile,  founded  1140, 
and  enlarged  1218,  and  one  of  the  many 
churches  built  in  Gascoigne  by  the 
English  when  masters  of  the  country. 
The  cloisters  are  among  the  largest  in 
France.  St  Andr6,  recently  built,  is 
a  plain,  elegant  edifice.  Bayonne  is 
celebrated  for  its  chocolate,  hams,  and 
the  inyention  of  the  bayonet  The 
chocolate  formerly  all  came  from  Spain, 
and  as  Bayonne  is  a  frontier  town,  it 
was  smuggled  in  considerable  quantities, 
snd  had  in  consequence  a  sweeter  taste. 
It  is,  neyertheless,  yery  well  imitated. 
The  hams  of  Bayona  in  Galicia,  and  not 
of  that  in  France,  are  the  authentic 
ones ;  as  for  the  bayonet,  that  was  in- 
yented  long  before  the  time  assigned  by 
the  natiye  panegyrists.  A  more  genuine 
produce,  and  not  the  less  piquant  for 
that,  is  the  griseUe,  the  milliner  girl, 
whose  mouchoir,  tiny  feet,  and  southern 
eyes  and  hair,  bespeak  proximity  to 
Spain.  There  is  a  good  theatre,  music 
on  the  Place  d'Armes  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  eyenings,  and  a  pretty  prome- 
nade along  the  riyer,  called  Les  Allees 
Marines;  an  English  cemetery,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hanrey,  British  Consul  in 
1880,  where  rest  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  of  the  2d  Life  Guards,  who  fell 
during  the  fruitless  siege  of  the  town 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1814. 
Half-a-mile  S.  are  the  ruins  of  Ohdtecm 
Afarrac,  built  1707  by  Maria  of  Neu' 
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bonrg,  queen  of  Spain,  and  which,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  became  the  resid- 
ence and  prison  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 

Post  Office,  opposite  the  Vieux  Chft- 
tean,  once  the  temporary  residence  of 
Catherine  de  Medici.  Money  Changers, 
Place  d'Arraes.  N.B. — English  silver 
or  French  gold  should  be  changed  here. 
English  sovereigns  are  taken  in  Spain, 
bat  only  at  bankers' and  hotels.  BriHth 
Consult  Mr.  Bellairs.  Bankers  (at 
Biarritz,  International  Bank),  Rodri- 
gaes  and  Salcedo,  Rne  Pont  Mayon. 
Carriages  of  all  sorts,  post-horses,  etc., 
hired  at  Darrigrand's.  Laige  cafiS, 
*  *  Fami4, "  opposite  the  theatre.  Doctor , 
M.  Lasserre ;  excellent  reputation. 
Apothecary,  M.  Lebenf,  Rue  Pont 
Mayou. 

Excursions  firom  Bayonne  to  Pau ;  three 
tzains  a-day,  4  hn.  To  Cambo,  a  Swiss-like, 
little  Basque  village  on  the  Nive,  x\  hr. ;  om- 
nibuses go  daily  to  and  from  HOtel  Mutelet,  a 
thermal  sulphureous  establishment  An  excur- 
sion of  3  hrs.,  there  and  back,  to  Pas  de  Roland, 
on  ponies.  To  Dax,  by  the  river,  5  hrs.  (by 
steamers  which  generally  leave  on  Fridays  and 
return  next  day;  also  by  rail).  To  Peyrs- 
korade,  a  hrs.  ;  steamers,  three  times  a-week ; 
good  view  of  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  river.  A 
splendid  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  dty,  and  die 
distant  sea,  is  obtained  from  the  fine  Cam 
Caiadoc,  a  villa  in  the  Mansard  style,  belonging 
to  Lord  Howden,  situated  at  St  Esprit  To 
Biarriis  by  rail ;  but  we  recommend  the  drive 
by  the  Barrs  and  lighthouse,  and  return  by  the 
high  road;  conveyances  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  35  min.  by  latter,  and  x  hr.  by  the  Barre. 

Half-way  by  the  Borre  may  be 
visited  the  nunnery  of  Le  Refuge, 
founded  by  the  Abb6  Cestac  It 
consists  of  two  orders — '  Les  Senrantes 
de  Marie,'  who  teach  the  poor,  make 
linen,  etc.,  and  have  converted  the 
former  sterile  dwM»  into  thriving 
piUadas  and  maize  fields;  and  the 
female  Trappists,  called  'Les  Bemax- 
dines,'  whose  long  white  woollen  dress 
and  vow  of  perpetual  silence  are  so 
meritorious  in  talkative,  toilet-loving 
French  ladies. 


Biarritz. — Hotels:  Gard^res,  veir 
lai^  and  admirably  situated ;  d'An- 
gleterre,  comfortable.  Pop.  4000.  Thi§ 
wild,  rocky,  little  Gascon  village,  whose 
fame  as  the  emperor's  summer  resi- 
dence is  now  world-wide,  lies  most  pic- 
turesquely, with  its  amphitheatre  of 
snowy  houses  scattered  over  its  de- 
clivities ;  the  climate  is  delightfiil,  and 
superior  to  Pau  in  many  respects.  The 
sea-bathing  excellent ;  three  beaches. 
The  view  from  the  C6te  dcs  Basques 
sweeps  over  a  second  Neapolitan  bay  to 
the  blue-tinted  Spanish  moontaiBs. 
There  is  a  good  casino.  The  'VilU 
Eugenie,'  the  late  imperial,  residence, 
is  happily  situated,  and  may  be  visitei 
on  application  to  the  Regisseor,  3L 
Ardoin,  on  Mondays.  A  Protestant 
church,  and  service  on  Sundays.  A 
resident  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  two  English  physicians ; 
Dr.  Adema  is  well  recommended.  A 
Port  de  Refnge  is  being  built,  and  to 
cost  some  £200,000.  The  season,  Julr 
to  October,  is  very  gay. 

It  is  also  frequented  in  winter,  for 
the  mildness  of  its  dimate. 

English  dub  and  good  fox-hunting. 

Excursiam  may  be  made  from  Biarritz  to 
Bilbao,  SatUamUr,  and  San  SebasHoH, 
Steamers,  two  a-week.  To  Fme$ti*rrabia,  dtber 
by  rail  to  Hendaye  or  Irun,  and  then  zo  miles 
distance,  or  better,  by  a  hired  carriage,  ^  hrs. 
Fuenterrabia,  Fons  Rapidus,  pop.  3500,  is  a  far 
better  specimen  of  an  old  Spanish  town  tfaaa 
most  of  those  on  the  Spanish  fixmtier :  and  its 
massive  walls,  stem,  gloomy  granite  houses, 
with  rejas  and  iron  balconies,  retain  much 
character.  The  castillo  was  built  in  zoth  cen- 
tury by  the  king  of  Navarre,  Sancho  Abarca. 
The  fa^e  on  the  plasa  is  of  the  x6th  century. 
The  other  fagade  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V. 
The  church,  Gothic  inside,  and  the  exterior  ol 
the  Revival,  contains  no  object  of  interest. 
From  its  balcony  the  eye  sweeps  over  those 
plains,  the  site  of  one  of  the  last  feats  of  the 
British  arms  in  the  Peninsular  war— viz.  the 
Passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  Let  those  who  have 
come  thus  far  just  to  be  able  to  say  they 
have  been  in  Spain,  not  proceed  fiixther,  as 
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Irun,  St.  SdMstian,  etc.,  are  nothing  but  Basque 
towns  devoid  of  interest. 

Kesuming  oar  railway  route  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  we  soon  reach 
St.  Jean  de  Iioi,  on  the  Nivelle: 
2668  inhab.  Hdtel  de  France— de  St 
Etienne. — ^A  peaceful,  sea-bathing  re- 
■ort,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  Basque 
style  of  house  architecture,  which  is  more 
or  less  that  of  every  hilly  rainy  country, 
reminding  one  of  Swiss  ch&lets  and 
Russian  roadside  inns.  There  is  some 
talk  of  converting  its  present  muddy 
shallow  pond  into  a  grand  military 
port,  arsenal,  docks,  etc.  Its  enter- 
prising natives  have  always  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  engaged  in  whale-fish- 
eries. In  its  modest  cathedral,  Louis 
XIV.  was  married  to  Maria  Ther^ 
daughter  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain  (June 
9, 1660),  so  great  an  honour  to  so  small 
a  town,  that  the  Gascon  song  runs  thus, 
summing  up  the  glories  of  the  city : — 

Sen-Jan-de-Lutz,  p^tit  Paris, 
Bayonne  Fescud^e ; 
Lou  Rey  qa4  tfy  maride ; 
L'Evesque  qutf  y  6a  mourt,* 
L'lncenden  qutf  y  6s  dtfmouraL 

The  royal  couple  lodged  in  the  large 
square  red-painted  house  on  the  square, 
and  called  Casa  de  la  Infanta. 

There  is  a  small  village  left  to  the 
right,  called  Urrugne,  a  great  *  centre ' 
of  Basque  tennis-court  players.  Around 
the  dial  of  the  old  church  clock,  whose 
needles  have  the  shape  of  arrows,  run 
the  melancholy  words,  '  Yulnerant 
omnes,  ultima  necat.' 

Hexlda7e^(change  carriages  here)  is 
reached,  the  last  French  town,  and  the 
Bidftssoa  crossed  Between  the  bridge 
and  the  sea  are  some  fords  practicable 
only  at  low-water.  In  1813,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  forded  the  river ;  the 
troops  climbed  boldly  the  hill  (La 
Hhune),  and  dislodged  Soult  and  his 

*  The  bishop  who  married  the  king  died 
three  days  after.  t  Grand  Hotel 


army,  who  had  taken  up  pontions  on  its 
slopes,  and  were  not  expecting  this  at- 
tack. The  Bidassoa,  which  separates 
the  two  countries  here,  flows  for  45  m., 
and  is  formed  by  two  streams,  coming 
from  Elizondo  and  £1  Baztan.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  defended,  on  the 
French  side,  by  Hendaye,  celebrated  for 
its  brandy,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
frontier  folk  in  good  spirits,  and  on  the 
Spanish  side  by  Fuenterrabia,  the  whole 
of  which  would  certainly  not  stand  an 
ordinary  gun-shot 

In  the  river  may  be  noticed  a  patch 
of  land,  some  square  yards  in  extent, 
pompously  called  Tile  de  la  CJonf^renoe. 
Here  Louis  XIV.,  June  4,  1660,  con- 
trary to  etiquette,  had  a  first  interview 
with  Maria  Th^rfesa ;  but  it  is  diflBcult 
now,  without  looking  on  the  islet 
through  the  magnifying  glass  of  imagi- 
nation, to  agree  with  La  Fontaine,  who 
said: — 

Je  m'imagine  voir  avec  Louis  le  Grand 
Philippe  Quatre  qui  s'avance 
Dans  I'lle  de  la  Conf<£rettce. 

It  is  not  longer,  says  Th^o.  Oauthier, 
*  qu'une  sole  frite  de  moyenne  esp^ce, ' 
but  room  has  been  found  for  a  marble 
monument  to  record  that  event 

Here  also  Louis  XL  of  France  and  Henrique 
IV.,  X463,  met  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the 
French  Duke  of  Guienne,  when  the  paltry 
dresses  of  the  oourtiers  excited  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  the  Castilian  noblemen,  all 
velvets  and  lace.  Here,  again,  1645,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Henri  Quatre,  subsequent  wife  of 
Philip  IV.,  was  exchaqged  against  his  sister, 
Anna  of  Austria,  as  wife  for  Louis  XIII.  Here 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  drawn  up  by 
Mazarin  and  Don  Luis  de  Haro  (1660).  Velas- 
ques,  who  fitted  up  the  salon  for  thr  conference 
between  his  sovereign  and  Louis  XIV.,  caught 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  In  X52<S, 
the  exchange  of  Francis  I.,  a  prisoner  then  of 
Charles  V.,  against  his  two  sons,  who  remained 
as  hostages,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Francis  lustily  jumped  from  the  Spanish 
boat  into  another  manned  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  rowed  in  all  haste  to  the  shore,  when  he 
literally  fled  to  Bayonne,  forgetful  of  his  child- 
'en  and  of  his  honour,  which  he  saved  at  Favip 
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M  he  wrote  to  his  nater.  The  limits  between 
the  two  frontiers  are  not  yet  detemuned,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  labours  of  the  com- 
mission justly  called  urns  limiUs,  appointed  ad 
k0c,  and  who,  like  many  architecu,  never  wish 
to  crown  the  edifice. 

Imn— Fonda  del  Norte.^We  are 
now  in  the  Spanish  Basque  Provinces, 
and  in  that  especially  which  is  called 
Gnipuzooa*  of  which  San  Sebastian  is 
the  capital  The  dreaded  custom-house 
officers,  yistas,  call  on  us  to  deliver  up 
our  trunks  and  carpet-bags.  Look  not 
too  cross  nor  anxious — a  cigar  and  a  joke 
go  a  long  way,  but  bribing  is  of  no  effect 
here.  If  not  registered  throughout  (Ba- 
yonne  to  Madrid),  have  your  luggage 
plambi,  to  avoid  further  visites  on  the 
way;  but  when  the  former  case  takes 
place,  the  luggage  is  visited  only  on 
arriving  at  Madrid,  and  when  coming 
from  Madrid,  at  Hendaye.  The  town 
is  uninteresting.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
Hill  de  San  Marcial,  where,  August  SI, 
1813,  12,000  Spanidi  troops  under  Me- 
rino drove  headlong  back  18, 000  French 
commanded  by  General  Reille.  A  few 
miles  farther  to  the  right,  facing  the  sea, 
is  the  secure  Puerta  de  Pasages.  Whole 
fleets  have  lain  here  sheltered  firom  the 
winds  and  enemy.  The  bay  narrows  at 
La  Punta  de  las  Cruces ;  Lafayette  sailed 
from  this  port  to  America.  In  1719, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  set  fire  to  six  huge 
men-of-war  just  completing.  TheviUage 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruined,  smoked  hovels, 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 

San  Sebastian. — Capital  of  Prov.  of 
Guipuzcoa ;  pop.  15,900. 

^0^;.— The  Hotel  des  Londres,  a 
well  conducted  house.  Charges  pretty 
high  during  the  summer  season.  Ex- 
cellent fish  ;  and  heady,  high-flavoured 
*chacoli.' 

The  town  is  built  on  an  isthmus  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Orgullo  or  Urgull,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  strip  of  land,  and 
between  two  bay&     This  plaza/u^rte  is 


strongly  defended  by  the  Castle  de  la 
Mota,  which  crowns  the  hilL  The  bay 
is  not  secure,  and  huge  vssels  cannot 
enter  it  from  its  want  of  depth.  The 
smaller  merchant  craft,  cacha  marines, 
Ingres,  the  Bayonne  chassemai^es,  and 
Basque  trincadours,  are  moored  along 
the  narrow  quays.  During  summer  the 
town  is  much  frequented  by  Madrilen- 
ians  for  sea-bathing  ;  and  tent-like  huts 
or  cabins,  collectively  defined  el  eampa- 
mentOf  are  erected  on  the  beach  of  this 
shell-like  (etmc^)  bay.  The  hills  around 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  timber, 
and  dotted  with  whitewashed  Basque 
cottages,  while  the  banks  of  the  Unimea 
are  charming  and  most  refreshing  after 
the  arid  plains  of  Castile.  The  alameds 
promenade  is  pleasant  in  the  evening, 
when  the  military  band  plays.  There 
is  a  small  theatre,  and  a  bull-ring  whose 
funciones,  though  despised  by  aficiona- 
dos, are  much  resorted  to  by  French 
and  English  residents  at  Biarritz  and 
Pau.  The  large  arcaded  Plaza  de  h 
Gonstitucion  presents  a  curious  sight  on 
holidays,  when  may  be  seen,  in  all  their 
genuine,  naive,  antique,  Celtic  charac- 
ter, the  Basque  costumes,  dances,  and 
on  some  occasions  the  torodefueffo  and 
other  semi-barbarous  jollifications  of 
this  wild,  noble  race.  San  Sebastian  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  female 
population. 

There  is  nothing  really  Spanish  about 
the  houses,  streets,  etc.,  and  such  will 
be  the  case  until  we  reach  Buigos.  The 
churches  are  indifferent :  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  has  a  churrigueresque  facade  and 
heavy  tawdry  altars.  San  VicenU  is 
Revival  outside,  and  the  interior  Gothic. 
Ascend  to  Monte  Orgullo,  20  min.  walk ; 
the  view  from  the  summit  is  fine.  At 
the  back  of  the  rock  are  some  graves  of 
the  gallant  English  officers  who  fell  dur- 
ing the  siege.  There  is  little  trade; 
about  250  small  vessels  come  and  leave 
annually.     In  1813,  when  the  city  was 
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ganifloned  hy  8000  French  Yeteraiia 
imder  General  Bey,  it  was  assanlted  by 
the  Britiah  farces  nnder  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  succeeded  in  taking 
the  main  works  and  town.  The  French, 
ne^ertheUas,  retired  into  the  upper  cita- 
del and  intrenched  theuiselTes  strongly, 
and  it  was  not  until  August  81  that 
they  surrendered,  the  success  of  the 
attack  being  chiefly  the  work  of  the  blue 
jackets.  Two-thirds  of  the  garrison 
perished,  and  the  English  had  6000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  town  was 
sacked  and  set  on  fire  by  the  English 
troops^  drunk  with  triumph  and  wina 
This  unfortunate  issue  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, and  all  the  energy  and  example 
of  the  British  officers  were  of  no  avaiL 
Facts  must  not  be  disfigured  to  please 
patriotism,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  black  spots  on  the  glorious  sun  of 
England  that  has  shone  on  this  land. 
Steamen  sail  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Bayonne,  Bflbao,  andSantander.  Dil.to 
Zaimuz,  Bilbao,  Deva,  Cestona,  Arecha- 
valeta,  Y ergara,  etc. ;  also,  to  London, 
in  summer,  a  screw-steamer  eyery  three 
weeks. 

The  railway  now  ascends  Tery  gra- 
dually, winding  its  way  through  the 
Talley  of  the  Urumea,  a  Swiss-like  re- 
gion ;  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Aria,  and  reaches 

Tolosa. — On  the  Aria  and  Arages. 
Pop.  7600.  In  a  yaUey  formed  by  the 
Emio  and  Loazu  hills.  A  small,  in- 
differently-built Basque  town.  The 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  contains  good 
specimens  of  the  marbles  found  in 
tiie  yidnity,  some  cloth  and  paper 
manufactures.  A  pretty  Paseo  de  Igar- 
rondo. 

Alsama. — About  85  miles  from  To- 
losa ;  is  the  junction  for  Pamplona  and 
Zaiagoca. 

Vitoria.^ — Oapital  of  Prov.  of  Alaya. 
Hotel:  De    Pallans.      Pop.    18,700. 


The  ancient  Betnria,  ahetghtin  Basque. 
The  town  is  divided  into  the  old  Sum, 
and  the  new  portion.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
gay,  and  thriving  provincial  town, 
with  a  healthy  climate  and  some  charm- 
ing promenades,  especially  the  Florida, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  station  is 
placed.  The  Prado  is  another  paseo, 
and  during  the  winter  the  arcades  of 
La  Plaza  Kueva.  The  OoUgiata  dates 
1150,  but  has  been  altered.  The  Go- 
thic arches  ttre  striking.  The  Chapel 
de  Santiago  contains  some  interesting 
tombs.  In  the  sacristy  may  be  noticed 
a  fine  Piedad,  ascribed  to  Murillo.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Miguel,  observe  the 
high  altar,  which  is  the  work  of  Juan 
Velasquez  (not  the  great  man)  ana 
Gt^  Hernandez,  one  of  the  best  Span- 
ish sculptors. 

The  BaitU  of  Fitoria,  a  celebrated 
English  victory,  took  place  in  the  vi- 
cinity, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
June  1818,  between  the  British  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Jourdan,  which  ended 
in  the  total  rout  of  the  latter,  who  fled 
in  disorder — Joseph  (Pape  Botella,  as 
the  Spaniards  nicknamed  the  bottie- 
loving  king)  riding  a  mule^  and  leaving 
his  magnificent  collection  of  pictures 
to  the  victorious  duke.  The  plunder 
amounted  to  6, 000, 000  dols.  The  battie 
of  y itoria  led  to  the  ezpulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain. 

Miranda  de  Ebro  Is  the  first  Castil- 
ian  town  we  meet  2800  inhab.  A 
poor  specimen,  but  a  true  one,  of  the 
province.  The  train  soon  after  crosses 
the  Zadorra  and  Ebro,  follows  the 
course  of  the  Oroncillo,  and  enters  the 
grand,  stem,  wild,  Salvator-Rosa  scenery 
of  the  gorges  of  Pancorbo.  The  ruins 
on  the  heights  are  those  of  a  fort  called 
de  Sta.  Engrada,  which  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  1823  by  a  French  division 
under  Prince  de  Hohenlohe  ;  and  also 
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of  a  castle  to  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Roderik,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
carried  the  fair  La  Cava,  for  whose  sake 
he  lost  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  On 
leaving  these  rocky  chasms  and  bound- 
ing toirents,  a  tunnel  is  entered  and 
BuBOOS  reached.    (SeeBur^,) 

Now  several  rivers  are  rapidly  crossed 
— ^the  Carrion,  Pisuerga,  Duero,  £s- 
queva,  etc.,  all  entering  the  valleys  of 
Arlanzon  and  Yalladolid. 

Venta  de  BaSLos. — Here  a  line 
branches  to  Santander,  by  Palencia, 
Alar,  and  Reinoea. 

ValladoUd  (which  see).  An  im- 
portant station  for  the  N.  line,  and 
where  all  its  materiel  ia  kept  and  made 
and  repaired.  On  leaving  it  the  Duero 
Ib  crossed,  and  then  the  Adig'a  follows 
a  S.W.  direction,  and  crosses  the  Za- 
pardielat 

Medina  del  Oampo. — Iwns:  Para- 
dor  del  Pepe  and  de  la  Petnip— bad. 
3000  inhab.  Station  for  Salamanca. 
(See  StUamanca.) 

On  leaving  it,  the  same  river  is 
crossed  again,  and  at  Arevalo  the 
Ad%ja,  on  a  fine  stone  viaduct  of  four 
arches.  Arevalo  is  a  miwrable  village, 
2200  souls ;  the  palace,  whose  ruins 
we  see,  has  nevertheless  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Isabella,  Charles  Y., 
Philip  II.,  etc 

Avila  (which  see).  Amid  rich  val- 
leys, marble-pregnant  hills,  and  oak 
and  pine  forests. 

The  train  now  ascends  pretty  steep 
inclines,  seldom  exceeding  in  speed  15 
miles  an  hour.  This  portion  ia  among 
the  finest  and  costliest  works  of  the 
company,  owing  to  the  broken-up  con- 
figuration of  ti^e  country.  Thus,  the 
tunnel  of  Navalgrande  is  2988)  feet 
long,  and  2520  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
soil  has  been  brought  and  accumulated 
to  146  ft.  At  Las  Navas  del  Marques 
are  crossed  very  extensive  pine-forests, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Medina- 


celi,  and  10  m.  long.  The  funoua  £fi- 
corial  is  left  a  little  to  the  left  (Se« 
JSsoorial.)  Another  tunnel  passed,  812 
ft  long;  the  Manxanares  crossed,  por- 
tions of  the  royal  pleasure-grounds  of 
£1  Pardo  snd  Montafia  del  Principe 
Pio  traversed,  and  in  the  distance, 
nearing  fast,  Madrid  appears  before  ul^ 
the  royal  palace  crowning  the  height  in 
firont.  On  leaving  the  train  we  ascend 
to  the  town  by  the  steep  hill  and  gate 
de  San  Vicente.  Cabs  and  omnibuses 
in  attendance.     (See  Madrid.) 

B.  Za/roffoza  and  QuadaUyara.  — By 
Bayonne  to^Zawua,  a  station  on  Madrid 
and  Bulges  RaUway.  Time Shra.  30 m. 
Change  carriages  ;  take  up  the  Psm- 
plona  railway  from  Alsasua  to  Zaragos 
by  Pamplona,  by  rail  direct;  time  2  hn. ; 
horn  Alsasua  to  Pamplona,  and  from 
latter  to  Zaragoza,  time  6  hrs.  SO  m.; 
Zaragoza  to  Madrid,  time  10  hrs.  30  n. 
Total-— Bayonne  to  Madrid— time  24  hn. 
As  seen  above,  this  is  not  the  most  di- 
rect route  of  the  two.  (For  desciiptioii 
of  Zaragoza^  see  that  name.) 

N^.—Byma  fiom  Alsasua  to  Las  Casetai, 

and  taking  the  Madrid  rail  there,  Zarafosa  is 

avoided. 

C  Boate. — From  Bayonne  via  Pamplona. 

This  line  belongs  to  the  GnuBd 

Central,  MM.  Rothschilds,  Le- 

hon,   etc. ;  it  is  well  managed. 

The  bnffets  inferior  to  those  of 

the  Boxgosline. 

It  passes  no  towns  of  importance,  and  the 
■penery  is  not  as  interesting  as  by  the  northera 
line,  except  the  portion  to  Pamplona. 

DeseriptioH  qf  HoMtt.^Tht  railway  croBca 
several  very  pretty  valleys  watered  by  tha 
Borunda  and  other  minor  streams,  and  soon 
after  Zuaste  we  reach 

Pamplona. — Capital  of  provinoa  of 
Navarre.     Pop.  22,896. 

/n7u.~Fonda  de  Euiopa,  in  Paseo 
de  Valencia ;  Fonda  de  la  Plaza ;  and 
Casa  de  Hueqpedes.  A  small  but  pretty 
thMUre;  CafS,  Suizo,  near  theatze. 
Bull-ring^  Bull-fights  in  July  and 
August,  the  ring  holds  8000  persons. 
Balhs,  Paseo  de  la  Taconera.  Fod' 
Office^  in  the  Plaza  St  Csaina 
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The  city  stands  on  tiie  left  bank  of 
the  AifpB»  on  a  height  commanding  the 
fertile  plaina  around.  It  ia  fortified, 
and  iraa  always  considered  the  frontier 
key  of  Spain  on  that  side  of  the  king- 
dom. The  citadel  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  town,  and  other  works  of  defence, 
are  conatnicted  on  the  model  of  Ant- 
werp^ and  after  Yanban's  principles  ;  it 
ifl  strong;  and  can  hold  a  garrison  of 
3000  men. 

The  name  of  Pamplona  is  derived 
from  PompeiopoliSy  or  Pompey's  dty, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  founded  in 
commemoration  of  his  yictories  over 
Sertorins.  Sancho  Abarca  fixed  his 
conrt  here,  and  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  NaTsne.  The  kings  of 
France  long  roled  over  it  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  PhiOipe  le  Bel  with 
Dofia  Juana.  His  granddaughter  was 
married  here  to  the  Count  de  Cham- 
pagne, and  succeeded  to  the  crown  ; 
here  also  their  coronations  took  place, 
and  the  erent  was  celebrated  with  tour- 
naments, bull-fights,  and  dances.  To 
complete  the  festivities,  and  offer  a 
novel  spectacle  pleasant  to  the  princes, 
no  less  than  10,000  Jews»  it  is  said, 
were  assembled  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
square ;  the  human  bonfiro  (adds  ex- 
ultingly  a  chronicler  of  the  time)  could 
be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  distant. 
During  a  siege  of  the  town  by  the 
French  under  Andr6  de  Foix  (1521), 
Ignacto  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  wounded,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  convalescence  that  he  planned 
the  rules  which  wero  to  govern  his  semi- 
military  order.  A  small  chapel,  chur- 
rigueresque  and  indifferent,  raised  long 
afterwards  to  his  memory,  is  situated 
near  the  promenade,  and  behind  the 
Paladode  la  Diputacion.  Bonaparte, 
February  1808,  sent  d'Armagnac  to 
Pamplona,  under  the  guise  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Charles  lY.,  when  the  Spa- 
nish authorities  were  weak  enough  to 


serve  out  rations  to  their  frUnds  in  tht 
citadel.  Thereupon,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  some  French  grenadiers,  under 
the  pretence  of  playing  at  snowbaUs, 
secured  the  drawbridge,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Yitoria,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
blockaded  the  town,  and,  notwith- 
standing Soult's  desperate  efforts  to  ro- 
lieve  it,  entered  it  after  a  few  days'  ro- 
sistance  (1813). 

Bichta.  —  Vlf  tfat^eBTil.  built  by 
Charles  the  Noble,  1397,  on  the  ruins 
of  a  former,  whldi  dated  from  1100, 
and  of  which  several  portions  remain  in 
the  Chapel  of  Sta.  Cruz.  Observe, 
amongst  others,  the  very  richly  orna- 
mented capitals,  which  decorated  the 
principal  portal.  The  edifice  is  not 
large,  but  offers  here  and  there  some 
good  specimens  of  light  Gothic.  The 
GrsBOO-Roman  principal  entrance  was 
put  up  by  Ventura  Rodriguez,  1783, 
and,  though  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest,  is  of  very  good  style,  and  effective. 
The  interior  is  simple,  and  divided  into 
five  naves.  The  choir -stalls  aro  by 
Miguel  de  Ancheta,  1530.  They  form 
two  tiers,  and  number  fifty-six  richly- 
carved  sillas  above^  and  forty-four  be- 
low, all  very  elaborately  carved,  with 
semi-relievos  representing  saints,  patri- 
archs, and  prophets.  The  reja  is  a 
fine  example  of  cinque-cento.  On  en- 
tering the  choir,  and  in  the  centre,  aro 
the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  queen; 
on  the  cushion  are  the  words  '  bonne 
foy,  bonne  foy.'  At  the  king's  feet  is 
a  lion,  and  at  the  queen's  two  dogs. 
The  door  which  leads  into  the  cloister 
is  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Ob- 
serve the  well-sculptured  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Yirgin.  Sola  Preciosa, 
where  the  Cortes  of  Navarre  formerly 
met  There  is  a  fine  tomb,  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Conde  Gages. 
Chapel  de  Sta.  Cruz,  a  fine  reja  made 
with  the  chains  taken  at  the  battle  of 
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Laa  Navas  de  Tolosa.  The  reUcs  are 
kept  here.  The  cloisten  aie  light  and 
elflgant  This  ie  really  the  only  sight, 
and  the  manaion-hoiifley  citadel,  and 
other  chnrches  are  devoid  of  interest. 
A  theatre,  casino,  and  bnll-ring.  Im 
Taeontra  is  the  £uhionable  promenade, 
and  the  view  from  it  of  the  Talley  and 
monntains  is  extensive  and  fine.  This 
mny  noble  y  may  leal  city,  as  it  is 
officially  styled,  was  till  lately  the 
focus  of  ciyil  war,  and  residence  of 
many  Spanish  grandees,  staunch  parti- 
sans of  Don  Carlos.  The  city  is  very 
dull,  and  the  only  amusement  is  the 
tennis-court  Excursions  may  be 
made  to 


LogrvM^t  14I  leagues  (50  m.)  by 
Small  diligence  every  other  day  across  unin- 
teresdng  country.  £MeIla,  in  a  fertile  vine  and 
olive  growing  plain,  pop.  7000,  on  the  Egai  and 
Amescua ;  a  dull  village,  the  residence  of  Don 
Carlos  in  X835.  Ruinsof  anAlcasar.  Churches 
ofSan  Juan  and  San  Pedro  La  Rosa.  Ashady 
alameda.  Also  by  rail  via  Aifaro,  and  then  to 
Logrofio.  To  SoriOf  by  rail  to  Aifaro,  and 
then  by  small  dil. 

To  Zaragoaa  (see  that  name)  proceed  via. 
Las  Casetas  junction,  where  travellers  Jrom 
Zaragoza  to  Madrid  change  carriages. 

Resuming  the  rail  to  Madrid,  we 
find  the  route  uninteresting  until  we 
reach  Oaiatayud,  Ealkt-Ayub— .i^m- 
Mctf,  Ayubi  Castle.  Fonda  del  Issuro, 
popi  10,000,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jalon.  The  most  important  city  in 
Aragon,  after  that  of  Zaragozd,  and 
surrounded  by  well-cultivated  fertile 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Jalon 
and  Xiloca.  Close  to  it  stood  once  the 
city  of  Bilbilis. 

Municepes,  Augusta  mlhi  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
Monte  creat,  rapidis  quem  Salo  dngit  aquas ; 
Mahtial. 
Spared  for  some  time  by  the  Moor, 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  him  ;  and  a 
new  city  built  near  it  by  Ayub,  whence 
its  present  name.  It  was  captured, 
1120,  by  Alfonso  el  BataUador,  and  be- 
came an  important  strategical  position. 


the  scene  of  sereral  siegeB.  It  is 
gloomy,  dull,  but  preserres  still  much 
of  the  stem,  massLve,  Amgoneee  charu:* 
ter.  The  diurches,  though  numerous 
are  deroid  of  interest ;  and,  though 
dating  from  early  periods,  such  as  the 
Colegiata  de  Sta.  Maria  la  Mayor  (1249), 
haye  been  altered  and  disfigured.  The 
Moreria,  or  former  Moors'  quarter,  is  in 
the  upper  portion,  the  oldest  of  the 
town,  and  mostly  composed  of  excaya- 
tions  in  the  rock,  where  dwell  the 
poorer  classes.  These  mazmoiras  date 
from  the  tame  of  the  Moors,  and  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  at 
Granada  especially.  They  deaerre  the 
artist's  visit,  as  miseiy  is  moat  picture 
esquely  dad  in  Spain,  and  the  groupi, 
attitudes,  etc.,  of  the  inmates  full  of 
character. 

The  rail,  on  leaving  Calatayad,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Jalon,  and  crossei 
its  pleasant  valley.  A  tunnel,  292S  ft. 
long,  is  traversed,  and  we  enter  the  val- 
ley of  the  Henares ;  the  scenery  become 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  cultivmtionii 
rare ;  we  cross  the  river  Henares,  bj 
following  which  we  srrive  at 

Sigaenaa. —  Prov.  of  GoadaL^'aia. 
4700  inhab^  ;  bishop's  see,  sufiragan  of 
Toledo.  Seldom  visited.  Itm:  Fonda 
de  Ventura — ^tolerable.  It  is  built  on 
the  slopes  of  a  lofty  knoll,  bathed  on 
the  K  side  by  the  Henares.  The 
massive  waUs  and  former  gates  still 
exist,  sombre,  and  flanked  by  turrets. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  city  stands 
the  imposing  castle,  the  residence  now 
of  the  biahopi  The  streets  are  narrow, 
winding,  steep,  and  ill  paved ;  but  there 
breathes  still  about  the  old  city  an  sir 
of  grandeur,  antiquity,  and  strength, 
which  throws  over  it  a  melancholy  not 
destitute  of  charm.  Observe  the  veiy 
early  houses  around  San  Vicente,  some 
Byzantine  even ;  and  in  Plaza  de  Is 
Catedral,  several  others  of  the  plater- 
esque  and  Gothic  styles. 
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BSclLts.  — The  great  sight  is  the 
Cathedral.  This  castellated  church 
stands  between  two  plazas,  on  the  slopes 
of  a  hill.  The  facade  is  flanked  by  two 
lofty  massiye  towers,  with  buttresses 
terminated  by  balls ;  that  of  the  left 
was  erected  by  Bishop  Don  Fadriqne, 
of  Portogal  (1583).  Two  substantial 
and  lofty  salient  buttresses  enclose  the 
central  ports],  and  on  each  side,  between 
them  and  the  towers,  is  a  portal,  with 
a  window  orer  it,  circular,  and  with 
rich  Byzantine  details.  The  central 
consists  of  a  glorious  rose-window,  with 
small  pillars  radiating  from  the  central 
circle.  The  portals  are  all  circular; 
the  central  is  deeply  recessed ;  they  are 
decorated  with  sixteen  columns,  the 
sculpture  of  which  has  been  destroyed, 
▼estiges  remaining  only  in  that  to  the 
left  The  medallion  oyer  the  central 
portal  represents  the  Virgin  giying  the 
casalla  (chasuble)  to  San  Ildefonso ; 
it  is  modem  and  indifferent.  The 
balostraded  parapet  crowning  the  facade, 
and  connecting  the  towers,  is  in  good 
style,  and  of  18th  century.  The  railing 
which  encloses  the  edifice  all  round  is 
also  modem.  The  date  of  the  erection 
is  uncertain,  probably  from  end  of  12th 
to  b^inning  of  13th  century. 

The  interior  is  plain  and  striking. 
The  proportions  are,  98  ft.  high  for  the 
central  nave,  the  lateral  ones  having 
only  68  ;  the  length,  313  ft;  the  width 
112  ft  It  is  divided  into  three  noble 
naves,  fomied  by  ten  massive  piers,  50 
ft  circumference.  From  these  spring 
twenty  small,  slender,  reed-like  shafts, 
grouped  in  rows  of  three  together,  and 
with  capitals  consisting  of  wide  leaves 
of  the  transition  between  Byzantine  to 
Gothic  The  windows,  destitute  of 
painted  glass,  are  Byzantine  in  the 
lateral  naves,  and  Gothic  in  the  central 
one.  The  High  Chapel  begins  at  the 
transept.  Its  ingress  is  closed  by  an 
elegant  reja.     At  each  side  is  an  ala- 


baster pulpit,  with  figures.  That  on 
the  side  of  the  epistle  is  Gothic ;  the  one 
on  the  side  of  the  gospel,  plateresque. 
This  chapel  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Mendoza,  and  dates,  therefore,  during 
the  decline  of  Grothic  Several  tombs 
on  the  sides.  Among  them,  observe 
one  with  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Bishop 
Bemard,  a  Frenchman,  and  Primate  of 
Toledo.  There  is  also  a  fine  one  of  Gar- 
dinal  Alfonso  Carrillo  (1420).  The  re- 
table  was  put  up  1618,  by  Bishop  Mateo 
de  Buigos.  It  ia  of  the  three  orders,  and 
with  bassi-relievi  representing  scenes 
itom  the  life  of  Christ  The  statues 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  (Ilharity,  are  the 
most  remarkable  feature.  The  taber- 
nacle is  churrigueresque.  The  troLsooro 
must  be  closely  examined,  as  it  is  not 
only  richly  omamented  with  marbles, 
but  IB  a  good  specimen  of  the  period 
when  it  was  raised  (1685).  The  image 
of  Sta.  Maria  la  Mayor  is  much  vene- 
rated, but  not  by  sculptors.  The  altar 
\B  decorated  with  Solomonic  pillars  of 
black  marble,  with  bronze  bases,  and 
sculptured,  all  in  bad  taste,  and  of  end 
of  17th  century. 

Chapel  of  Sta,  Catalina. — It  was 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
a  few  years  after  his  martyrdom,  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  who  came  to  Spain 
with  Queen  Leonor,  when  a  great  many 
churches  and  chapels  were  raised  to 
that  saint  throughout  Castile.  The 
portal  is  plateresque,  by  Vazquez  de 
Sosa,  and  put  up  by  a  bishop  of  Cana- 
rias  and  Canario.  It  is  a  most  exquisite 
work.  Notice  besides  the  excellent  style 
of  the  tombs  of  this  worthy  prelate, 
Fernando  de  Arce,  who  died  1522,  and 
that  of  his  brother.  The  altar  is  chur- 
rigueresque, but  the  former  one,  with  a 
fine  Florentine  picture  of  the  craci- 
fixion,  may  be  seen  in  the  sacristia. 
Visit  also  the  Chapel  de  San  Francisco 
Xavier,  its  tombs  and  crucifix  ;  the 
tomb   and   colossal  effigy  of   Bishop 
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Lig'an  (ob.  1465),  near  the  baptismal 
font ;  the  excellent  portah  of  Chapels 
de  San  Marcos  and  Ija  Annunciacion, 
which  contain  a  Gothic  retablo  and 
plateresque  tomb;  tlie  altar  of  Sta. 
Librada,  who  was  one  of  nine  saints, 
sisteTs,  all  bom  ai  the  sams  Hms. 
These  darlings,  a  blessing  for  any 
father,  had  nine  amas  (nurses),  and  de- 
served, say  the  pious  historians,  palms 
of  nine  martyrdoms.  Pope  Innocent 
lY.  (1243,  1251),  in  two  different  bulls 
of  those  dates,  mentions  the  fact,  and 
enhances  the  miracles  performed  by  this 
the  eldest  of  that  holy  family,  whose 
body  was  brought  here  from  Asturias. 
The  indifferent  retablo  dates  1498-1511. 
The  sacristia,  also  called  the  sagrario,  is 
the  work  of  Alfonso  de  Covarrubias. 
Observe  the  ceiling  decorated  with  busts 
of  old  men,  fair  virgins,  and  grotesque 
buffoons.  The  Chapel  de  las  Eeliquias 
has  an  ochavada  (octagonal)  cupola  full 
of  sculpturing.  The  church  plate, 
which  the  French  did  not  carry  away, 
is  fine  and  of  value,  but  of  little  artistic 
merit  The  present  cloisters,  elegant 
and  plain,  were  built  by  Cardinal  Car- 
yagal,  1507,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
ones,  of  which  some  curious  slabs,  etc, 
have  been  preserved ;  some  fine  plater- 
esque portals.  In  the  Sola  CapUuiar 
de  Inviemo  ladies  will  do  well  to  in- 
quire for  some  old  and  admirably-worked 
tapestry.  A  visit  may  also  be  made  to 
the  Jeronimite  Colegio,  founded  1488, 
where  observe  the  classical  cloisters  and 
tomb  of  Bishop  Risova  (ob.  1657). 
Two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  village 
of  Yillavieja,  on  the  site  of  Segoncia  or 
Saguncia,  founded  by  the  fugitives  from 
Sagnntum. 

0uadaladara.— Capital  of  province 
of  same  name.  Hotel:  Fonda  del 
Horo.  Pop.  7902.  Said  to  be  the 
Arriaca  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Caraea 
of  Ptolemy  and  Plutarch  f    It  is,  at  all 


events,  a  very  ancient  city,  tiie  Moon' 
Wddk-l-ha-Jaridi,  the  river  of  stones- 
was  captured  from  them  by  the  cele- 
brated companion  of  the  Old,  Alvar 
Fa&ez  de  Minaya,  and  became  the  Ap- 
panage of  the  Mendozas,  ancestors  oi 
the  Duke  de  Osu&a,  to  whom  most  o( 
the  town  still  belongs.  These  feudal 
lords  possessed,  in  the  15  th  and  16th 
centuries,  800  villages  and  90,000  vas- 
sals, and  their  pages  were  all  titled 
gentlemen  of  Castile.  Here  died  the 
celebrated  Gran  Cardenal  de  Espaita 
(11th  January  1495),  in  the  presence  oi 
the  Catholic  kings.  Here,  1621,  Francis 
I.  resided  some  time  on  his  way  to  hi 
gaol  at  Madrid.  He  was  much  fStd 
by  the  old  gouty  Duke  del  Infantada 
and  the  relacion  of  the  festivities  is 
curious;  The  first  day,  bull-fights  and 
jousts  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  dncai 
court ;  the  second,  a  beast-fight  betwe*ai 
tigers,  lions,  etc.;  the  third  a  tounu- 
ment  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
French  monarch  challenged  his  host 
(1528),  who  asked  advice  and  leave  of 
Charles  V.  The  king  answered  him  ty 
letter  not  to  accept  the  proposal. 

Philip  II.  despotically  disposed  of 
this  city  in  favour  of  his  annt,  the  widow 
queen  of  France,  and  obliged  the  duke 
to  abandon  his  palace.  Here  he  was 
married  to  Isabella  de  Yalois  (1560). 
In  1714,  Philip  Y.  was  also  married  her« 
to  Isabella  Farnese  ;  Juan  of  Austria 
resided  here  ;  and  the  widow  of  Charles 
II.,  Maria  de  Neubourg,  breathed  her 
last  (1740).  The  Mendozas  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  17th  century,  and  their  col- 
lateral branch,  the  dukes  of  Infantados, 
removed  their  residence  to  Madrid. 

BcUace. — A  visit  should  be  paid  to 
their  palace,  which  was  begun  by  the 
second  duke,  and  of  the  15th  centurf- 
It  is  in  the  Gotho-plateresque  trassi' 
tion  style,  with  many  vestiges  of  the 
Moorish  taste.  Observe  the  fa^^ 
and  armorials — the   row  of  Moorish 
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windows,  agimeces,  greatly  disfigured 
by  modem  common-plAce  balconies. 
The  square  pcUio  with  two  tiers  of  gal- 
leries, with  shields  of  the  Mendozas  and 
Lonas,  flanked  by  grififins  and  large 
Alhambraic  heraldic  lions.  It  is  very 
el^^t  and  quaint  Read  the  inscrip- 
tion  oyer  the  lower  arches,  whicb,  after 
detailing  with  evident  self-indulgence 
all  the  titles  of  the  founder,  finishes  by 
Solomon's  'Todo  es  vanidad  V  an  incon- 
gruous humility  on  such  an  ostentatious 
mansion.  The  architects  were  Juan 
and  his  brother  Enrique  Guas,  the  same 
who  designed  the  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
at  Toledo.  What  a  difference  between 
this  bastardised  plateresque  and  the 
pure  undefiled  style  of  the  church! 
Visit  the  long  Guarda  Muebles ;  observe 
here  the  huge  chimney  and  artesonado. 
Sala  de  Linages  is  the  finest  room  here. 
Notice  the  stalactite  gilt  roof,  escut- 
cheons, and  busts.  The  third  duke,  a 
very  pious  man,  turned  it  into  a  chapel, 
and  his  singers  and  chaplains  aie  men- 
tioned in  KaTBgiero.  On  Corpus  Day 
he  solemnised  the  festivity  by  proces- 
sions, dances,  masquerades,  bull-fights, 
'en  honra  del  Santisimo  Sacramento,' 
as  Alvar  Mu&ez  de  Castro  has  it  in  his 
'  Hist  de  Guadalajara. '  Visit  also  San 
Francisco,  rebuilt  1393,  and  thePanUan 
of  the  Mendozas,  begun  1696,  finished 
1720  ;  the  tombs,  once  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  were  barbarously  mutilated 
by  the  French.  The  former  solar  of 
the  Mendozas,  now  a  carrol,  is  in  Pla- 
zuela  de  Sta.  Maria.  Here  the  great 
cardinal  died.  There  are  few  other 
sights.  The  town  hall,  of  1586,  was 
altered  in  1716.  The  Colegio  de  In- 
genieros  is  indifferent 

Shortly  after  quitting  this  town  we 
cross  the  Jarama  on  a  fine  bridge,  then 
the  AbroSigal  torrent  (arroyo),  and 
reach  Madrid,  which  we  enter  by  the 
Prado  and  Calle  de  Alcali  of  San 
Geronimo  or  Atocha. 


BontM.~Froin  Pamplona,  via  Sokia.~ 
Raii  to  AUaro,  dti.  to  Soria  by  Agreda :  return 
to  Agreda,  and  dil.  to  Siguenza,  or  thence  by 
rail  to  Madrid.  Tliis  road  a  now  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  We  hatre  followed  it  more 
than  once,  before  railways  were  thought  of, 
and  can  testify  that  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  scenery  or  cities  traversed  which  deserves 
the  trouble  and  jolting  necessary  to  reach 
Madrid  by  this  way.  The  only  city  of  any 
importance  is  Soria,  capital  of  province  of 
same  name ;  pop.  5764 ;  which  is  very  dull, 
very  sombre,  and  most  uninteresting.  The 
prmcipal  church  is  that  of  San  Pedro,  of  the 
pseudo<las8ical  style,  with  a  well -carved  sil- 
leiia,  a  picture  of  the  Descent,  ascribed  to 
Titian.  Qose  to  the  town  is  the  Hermitage  de 
San  Saturio,  picturesquely  situated,  and  with 
curious  subterraneous  passages  and  rooms. 
Some  vestiges  remain  of  the  former  very  im- 
portant walls  and  cubos. 

From  Valencia* md  CuENOA  byroad. 
Valencia  to  Cuenca  by  dlL , 
854  leagues  (125m.) ;  from 
lenca  to  Madrid  by  Tar- 
ancon,  diL,  26  leagues  (90  m.).  The 
principal  rivers  traversed  are  the  Turia^ 
Cabriel,  Hnescar,  Jucar,  and  Jarama. 
The  most  important  cities  are  :  Be- 
qnena  (10,898  inhab.),  Cuenca,  and 
Taraucon.  The  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

CuENOA.— Pop.  7375  ;  capital  of  pro- 
vince of  same  name  (N.  Castile). 

Hotels. — Posada  del  Rincon  and 
Casa  de  Huespedes.  Most  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  steep  slopes  of  a 
laige  knoll  or  loma  between  the  deep 
beds  of  the  Jucar  and  the  Huescar, 
which  wash  its  base.  The  dty,  seen 
firom  below,  rises  with  its  clusters  of 
houses  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
name  Cuenca  is  derived  from  a  shell 
{concha),  say  some  etymologists.  A 
fuero  was  granted  to  it  by  Alfonso 
VIII.,  which  contains  curious  laws; 
*  Men  shall  go  to  the  public  baths '  on 
Tuesdays,  Thuisdays^  and  Saturdays ; 
women  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  ; 


*  Note.—Rootes  ficom  Valencia  by  Rail,  see 
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Jews  on  Fridays  and  Sundays.  The 
law  seyerely  chastised  the  heretic,  who 
was  hurled  down  the  rock%  despdUdo, 
and  branded  with  a  long  iron,  which 
the  priests  blessed  and  the  judge 
warmed.  Indeed,  the  faggot  was  sel- 
dom put  out  here,  as  the  Jews  were 
numerous,  and  about  1391  all  their 
houses  and  synagogues  were  sacked  and 
destroyed. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  city  are 
the  ruins  of  the  dreaded  Inquisition, 
in  whose  autos  the  carderos,  or  wool- 
cleaners,  acted  as  Soldados  de  k  F^. 

Sights.— The  town  is  ill  built,  and 
there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  save  the 
Cathedral. 

CaJOudral, — ^The  square  facade  looks 
well  from  a  distance.  The  edifice  rises 
on  a  platform,  and  is  ascended  by  an 
escalinata  or  grees  of  stone.  As  to  its 
style  it  is  Gothic,  save  the  crowning 
portion,  which  is  of  the  17th  century. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a  former  mosque, 
and  it  has  preseryed  its  early  Gothic 
style  with  some  Byzantine  Yestiges 
here  and  there.  The  interior  consists 
of  the  nares ;  the  central  one,  called 
de  loe  Reyes,  is  higher  than  the  lateral 
ones.  The  arches  are  of  a  rery  pointed 
style,  the  pillars  massiye,  but  the 
colouring  and  whitewash  mar  the  effect 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by 
the  general  plain  migestic  character  of 
the  whole.  The  dimensions  are  812 
feet  long  by  140  wide.  The  transept 
is  effectiye.  Obserye  the  painted  win- 
dows. As  usual,  the  choir  blocks  up 
the  central  naye.  The  stalls  haye  been 
sadly  modernised.  The  oigans  and 
pulpits  indifferent.  The  reja  and  lec- 
tern are  fine  specimens  of  the  plater- 
esque,  and  masterpieces  of  Hernando 
de  Arenas  (1557).  The  present  retablo 
is  a  medley  of  fine  marbles,  though 
much  admired,  and  unworthy  of  its 
designer,  Ventura  Rodriguez.    Among 


the  chapels,  obsenre  the  plateresqai 
portal  of  that  of  Los  Apostoles.  The 
portal  into  the  cloisterB  most  berrn- 
gueta-like.  The  chapel  de  los  Cabal- 
leros  is  of  yarious  periods.  The  plate^ 
esque  portal  towards  the  transept  is 
strangely  crowned  by  an  admirably- 
wrought  stone  skeleton,  with  inscrip- 
tions :  '  De  yictus  militibus  mors  tri- 
umphat'  'Disrupta  magna  yetnstate 
restituta  sit  perpetuo.'  The  reja  fine: 
The  pictures  in  the  retablo  date  1525, 
and  were  painted  by  Hernando  Yaiiez, 
a  pupil,  it  is  said  of  Raphael  The 
Yiigin  and  Child  is  the  best.  Among 
other  sepulchres  of  the  great  Albomez 
family,  notice  that  of  the  great  cardiiul, 
and  of  his  mother.  The  cloisters  ait 
in  the  Herrera  style,  by  Juan  Andm 
Rodi,  1577-88,  of  no  great  importance. 
The  portal  of  St  Helena,  and  classical 
reja  of  that  of  San  Juan,  desenre  notice. 
Among  other  old  houses  in  this  city, 
tourists  must  not  fail  to  yisit  those  in 
the  Calle  de  Correduria. 

At  Tabanoon,  5000  inhabitants,  the 
Rianzares  is  crossed,  which  together 
with  the  name  of  the  village  were 
granted  as  titles  to  the  present  husband 
of  Queen  Christina.  At  Yillarejo,  ama- 
teurs of  the  Yalentian  school  may 
while  away  an  hour  in  examining  some 
good  pictures  of  Orente,  in  its  church. 
Seyeral  oliye-grounds  are  now  crossed, 
alternately  with  baldios  or  wastes. 
The  Tig'ana  is  spanned  by  a  stone 
bridge,  and  through  a  pretty  yalley  we 
ascend  to  AIgand£^  8000  inhabitants^ 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  red  wine. 
Shortly  after  leaving  this,  the  Jarams 
is  crossed,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Manzanares,  and  on  a  fine  suspension* 
bridge.  Yacia  Madrid,  a  hamlet,  is 
reached,  and  then  Yallecas,  a  city  oi 
bakers,  which  sends  to  Madrid  mudi  of 
its  Tpan  quottdiajio,  and  we  enter  the 
capital  by  the  ronda,  on  the  left  of  tb« 
Alicante  railway  station. 
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lfAT)itn>  from  M'Ait.Q-KTT.T.^g  ftiid  Bab- 
CBLONA.  vid  Valencia.  —  The  route 
from  MaruilUs  may  be  followed  either 
by  Nismes,  Montpellier,  or  Perpigmm, 
whence  by  Barceloiia  and  Zaiagoza; 
nil  throughout,  except  a  few  hours' 
diL  (see  Barcelona),  or  by  aea,  per 
steamers  of  Messageries  Imp^riales  from 
Marseilles  direct  to  Valencia;  leave 
Wedaesdays  at  4  P.M.,  and  airi\re  at 
Valencia  on  Fridays,  at  7  P.M.  Fares, 
Ist  cL,  104fr.  ;  2d  cL,  75fr.  :  8d  d., 
36fr.  In  the  Ist  and  2d  class,  meals, 
landing  etc.,  are  included.  From  Va- 
lencia, by  rail,  154  l^^'s*  ;  ^^  trains  a- 
<l>y.  if.  3,  —  Messageries  steamers 
leave  Valencia  for  Marseilles  on  Thurs- 
f^yi,  &t  5  P.M.  Off  at  Madrid— 16 
CaUe  Alcali.  The  passage  is  generally 
rough,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
and  dniing  the  equinox,  and  in  winter. 
Bot  good  sailors  will  exgoy  the  trip,  as 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  on  nearing  Valen- 
cia) present  a  charming,  novel  spectacle, 
from  their  peculiarly  African  character 
ud  T^etation. 

Mabskilles. — Cfrand  HoUH  NoaiUea 
and  Grand  Hotel  du  Lowore,  both  in 
Sue  NoaiUes,  well  situated  and  good. 
Pop.  283,817.  The  chief  French 
Mediterranean  port ;  a  handsome  thriv- 
ing dty,  improving  rapidly  in  every 
Knse,  and  most  important  as  a  com- 
mercial centre.  The  principal  streets 
aie  La  Cannebi&re  and  the  recently- 
cpened  Bne  Imp^riale,  which  inter- 
•ecta  the  old  parts  of  the  town. 
Principal  sights  : — The  magnificent 
uys  Exchange,  a  fine  new  Cathedral, 
Zoological  Gudens,  Museum  at  ChUteau 
Bordli  Square,  and  Fountain  de 
rObeUHpe,  a  large  theatre,  the  Prado, 
a  I>romenade  3  miles  long,  etc.  English 
Chupch,  100  Rue  Silvabelle ;  service 
at  10.30  A.M.  and  3  p.m. 

Fran  Maneflles  to  Paris,  by  rail,  90^  hra. 
To  Lmdon  direct  by  Paria,  30^  hra.  To  Nice 
^iail,6bn. 


On  arriving  at  Valencia,  see  this 
name  for  description,  fares^  etc. 

The  route  from  Valencia  to  Almansa 
passes  no  cities  of  any  importance  ;  but 
the  scenery  is  most  Oriental ;  the  vege- 
tation exotic.  About  CaUarqja  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it 
yields,  in  irrigated  soils,  above  80  per  cl 
per  acre.  Near  Silla  is  the  large  lake 
of  La  Albufera  (see  Falenda).  Alg€- 
meri — ^the  church  contains  several  fine 
Ribaltas.  Alcira. — As  the  Huerta  of 
Valencia  is  called  the  Garden  of  Spain, 
this  place  is  defined  the  Jardin  del  Reino 
de  Valencia.  Between  this  and  Jitiva, 
and  more  especially  about  Carcagente 
(pop.  7000),  the  eye  sweeps  over  a 
vale  of  plenty.  The  olive,  the  orange, 
the  mulberry ;  the  many  and  pictur- 
esque water-wheels,  called  norias  ;  the 
low  whitewashed  terraced  cortgos, 
shaded  by  a  couple  of  stately  palms ;  the 
Bedouin-looking  farmers,  whose  absence 
of  dress  confirms  Voltaire's  saying, 
*  Bien  n'habille  comme  le  nu ;  the 
square  brick  belfries  of  the  village 
churches,  whose  bright -coloured  azu- 
lejos  shine  in  the  glorious  sun — such 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  country 
we  traverse  until  we  reach  Jdtiva  (also 
called  San  Felipe),  pop.  13,500.  A 
most  Moorish  name,  city,  and  popula- 
tion, on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  high 
hills,  and  facing  a  beautifol  fertile 
plain  teeming  with  life  and  fruit.  The 
torrent  of  La  Montesa  is  crossed  on 
leaving  it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
that  name  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
This  castle  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
the  knightly  order  of  Montesa,  estab- 
lished in  1318,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  Templars.  We  enter  a 
tunnel  near  Fuente  de  la  Higuera, 
some  15  metres  long,  and  airive  at 

Almansa. — (8900  inhabitants.  June* 
tion  for  Alicante. )  A  Moorish  dilapidated 
castle  on  the  N.W.  heights.  Cele- 
brated for  the  battle  won  by  Philip  V.'a 
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•nnj  under  Berwick,  against  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria's  troops,  1707.  The 
route  fix>ni  Alma-i^mi  to  Madrid  has  been 
described  under  Aligantb,  which  see. 

Madrid  from  Lisbon  via  Badajoz 
and  MiifiiDA.— Time,  28  hrs. ;  Fares— 


in  Port  money,  1st  cL,l7,472  reis ;  3J 
18,884:  in  Span,  money,  1st  cL,  88C 
reales,  60  cents ;  2d  cL,  291r.  Tfa» 
time  atlisbon  is  25  m.  behind  that  at 
Madrid.    For  description  of  ronte^  see 


MADRID. 


Climate. — ^The  characteristics  of  the 
dimate  of  Madrid,  which  stands  2384 
feet  aboye  the  sea,  ara  extreme  heat  in 
summer,  extreme  cold  in  winter,  with 
some  exceptional  spring-like  weather, 
drjmess  of  the  air,  and  sudden  .shanges. 
The  icy  north-east  wind  which  sweeps 
over  the  glaciers  of  the  Ouadarama, 
pierces  the  very  lungs,  as  it  were,  with 
a  steel  blade.  In  winter  its  preyalence, 
which,  howeyer,  happily  does  not  last 
long,  induces  pneumonia,or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  When  the  wind  blows  in 
summer,  its  antagonism  with  the  burn- 
ing breath  of  the  south-east  renders  the 
shade  dangerous.  The  north-eastern 
and  south-west  winds  may  be  said  to  be 
most  preyalent,  the  former  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn  and  summer.  The  difference 
of  the  temperature  between  sun  and 
shade  is  20^,  hence  the  Spanish  pro- 
yerbs :  '£n  Enero  busca  la  sombra  el 
perro  :'  '  Hasta  el  cuarenta  de  Mayo  no 
te  quites  el  sayo.'  In  consequence  of 
these  sudden  changes,  that  icy  dryness 
and  rawness  of  the  air,  apoi^ectic  at- 
tacks are  frequent,  and  the  neryous 
system  is  affected.  During  the  sum- 
mer, bronchitis,  pneumonia,  catarrhal 
bilious  feyers,  and  dysentery  preyail ; 
chronic  diseases  become  more  acute,  and 
consumption  especially  so.  The  tem- 
perature yaries  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
sad  on  the  whole  we  should  adyise  a 
southern  aspect   Bain  is  scarce.  There 


is  no  endemic  malady,  and  the  collque 
de  Madrid,  of  which  French  trayellen 
write,  is  imaginary.  There  are  yerr 
few  days  in  the  winter  that  a  driye  in 
an  open  carriage  cannot  be  taken,  and 
the  bright,  sunny,  cloudless  sky  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  The  climate 
has  therefore  been  much  calumniated, 
and  '  nueye  meses  de  inyiemo  y  tree  de 
infiemo'  was  applied  to  Yalladolid,  not 
Madrid.  Ordinary  precautions  when 
the  Ouadarama  wind  preyaila^  and  cur- 
tailing one*s  usual  allowance  of  wind 
when  '  los  calores '  begin,  and  no  abusp 
of  iced  drinks  and  fruits  at  that  season, 
is  all  that  is  required. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

made  at  the 

OssasyATOKY  or  Maokio,  x86i. 
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CITY  AKICS. 

Madrid.— (Pop.  1878,  416,000.)— Is 
placed  militarily  under  the  juriadictioii 
of  a  captain-general ;  adminiBtratiyely, 
under  the  oiders  of  a  gobemador  ciyil, 
which  answers  to  the  French  prefect; 
and  of  an  alcalde  corregidor  (lord 
mayor),  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  corpo- 
ration, el  ayuntamiento,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  considerably  curtailed  by 
the  absorption  by  goyemment  of  the 
derechos  de  puertss,  which  really  apper- 
tain to  its  fund. 

History. — Of  the  early  history  of 
Madrid  we  know  little  or  nothing,  save 
that  when  Toledo  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs  it  became  an  advanced 
post  to  that  city.  They  called  it 
Mahiibib,  and  in  the  chronicle  of  Sam- 
piro  it  is  mentioned  as  MaztrU.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  but  finally  taken 
and  razed,  939,  by  Don  Ramiro  II.  of 
Leon ;  was  wrested  a  second  time  by 
the  Moon ;  peopled  chiefly  by  Moz- 
arabes,  and  recovered  by  Alfonso  VIII., 
1088.  The  town  was  situated  to  the 
W^  and  crowned  the  heights  over- 
hanging the  Manzanares.  The  walla 
extended  from  the  strong  Puerta  de  la 
Vega,  by  the  Vistillas,  to  Puerta  de 


Moros,  that  looked  towards  Toledo,  a 
quarter  which  was  subsequently  allotted 
to  the  Moors  and  Jews.  They  then 
followed  by  the  street  still  called  Caba 
Baja  (a  deep  or  low  ditch),  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  Puerta  Cerrada, 
with  a  dragon  or  serpent  sculptured 
upon  it,  continuing  by  the  Casa  Juan 
Miguel,  Puerta  de  Ouadalajara,  which 
was  the  finest,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  present  platerias.  On  the  hill 
now  called  Cuesta  and  Plazuela  de  St 
Domingo  stood  several  watch-towers, 
and  another  gate  called  Bab-el-Nadur. 
In  the  12th  century  the  dty  extended 
more  towards  the  £.,  in  those  parts 
where  now  stand  the  churches  of  San 
Martin  and  San  Gines,  and  towards  the 
S.  to  San  Frandsco.  In  those  days, 
over  the  present  arid  plains  extended 
thick  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  and 
madro&os  (strawberry-tree),  infested 
with  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  thus  affording  excellent  hunting 
and  shooting,  to  e^joy  which  the  kings 
of  Castile  often  repaired  to  Madrid.  It 
must  have  been  then  a  city  of  some 
importance,  as  it  was  often  chosen  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  the 
coronation  of  kings ;  however,  it 
assumed  no  well-marked  individual 
importance  until  the  16th  century, 
when  it  became  the  constant  residence 
of  Charles  V.  The  climate  was  well 
suited  to  the  infirmities  of  the  emperor; 
and  another  monarch,  Sancho  IV.,  had 
already  resided  here  for  the  sake  of  its 
invigorating  'aires.'  Though  Toledo 
was  then  the  court  and  capital,  the 
emperor  often  preferred  the  sojourn  of 
the  quiet  hunting-box  of  Madrid  ;  and 
the  election  of  this  city  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  was  not  Philip 
II. 's  idea,  but  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
mind  of  his  father  (Cabrera,  '  Hist  de 
Felipe  Segundo,'  book  v.  c.  9).  At 
this  monarch's  instigation,  strengthened 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Escorial,  in  which 
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he  had  niolyed  mostly  to  live,  Philip 
11.  declared  Madrid  the  only  court  of 
the  kingdom,  Unica  Gorte  (1660).  Thia 
most  wise  and  politic  measure  haa  often 
canaed  anrpriae  in  those  who  have  oyer- 
looked  the  serions  reasons  that  dictated 
it  The  unification  of  the  monarchy 
could  he  achieved  only  hy  the  centralis- 
ation of  power  ;  and  with  the  hope  of 
absorbing  all  hostile  feeling  then  so 
prevalent  between  proTinceai  hethoug^t 
it  wise  to  select  a  city  free  from  local 
traditions,  and  for  that  reason  moi« 
willingly  acceptable  to  alL  Great  pro- 
jects were  planned,  the  realisation  of 
which  would  hare  confirmed  this  selec- 
tion ;  bat  the  death  of  the  king  and 
subsequent  reigns  impeded  their  being 
carried  out  Philip  IIL  removed  his 
court  to  Yalladolid,  but  the  interests 
already  created  in  Madrid  were  too 
powerful  now  to  admit  of  snchaohange^ 
and  the  climate  of  Yalladolid  was 
moreorer  ill  suited  to  the  king.  Philip 
y.  and  Charles  III.  considerably  en- 
larged the  city,  and  added  many  useful 
public  works,  edifices,  and  monuments. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Mad- 
rid seyeral  projects  of  amelioration  and 
embellishment  were  planned,  which,  if 
realised,  would  hare  considerably  im- 
proved the  capital 

The  dty  arms  (see  page  257)  are : 
a  tree  \rert,  with  fruit  gules,  up  which 
a  bear  is  climbing,  an  orb  azure,  with 
eight  stars  argent,  and  orer  the  silver 
escutcheon  a  royal  crown,  which  last 
was  granted  by  Charles  Y.  in  1544. 
The  city  is  styled  '  Imperial  y  coronada, 
muy  noble  y  muy  led,'  to  which  Fer- 
dinand YIL,  in  1814,  added  'y  muy 
heroica.' 

Madrid  rises  on  the  slopes  and  sur- 
face of  a  plateau  formed  by  sandy 
limestone  MUs,  on  a  plain  which  is 
bounded  K.N.E.  by  the  Somosierra,  and 
N.W.  by  the  Guadarrama  range  of  hills, 
which   latter  are   capped  with  snow 


during  winter.  The  Masxanans  iprds 
it  to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  It  is  the  resi- 
deuce  of  the  court>  Metropolis  de  las 
Espa&as,  captaiucy-genersl  of  GaatiUa 
la  Nueva  and  a  bishop's  see,  suffiagaa 
of  Toledo  (a  concession  of  the  last  com- 
cordat  with  Home). 


Hotola.— 1.  OrandffoiatUlaPtiix, 
in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  Nos.  11  mnd  12. 
Most  conyenienUy  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Well  furnished ;  good 
service ;  good  cuisine.  Chaigea  from 
50r.,  meals  and  wine  included.  Eng- 
lish and  French  spoken.  The  '  Suocur- 
sale,'  Hotel  de  Londres  is  good  also. 
These  are  the  only  two  French  Hotels 
in  Madrid. 

2.  ffoUl  de  Parti,  Puerto  del  Bd, 
good  accommodation;  chaxgea  aom^ 
what  lower  than  the  former. 

8.  OrandffoUldeltus8ie,CaiTenkdi 
San  Geronimo ;  well  fuzniahed ;  chaigei 
80,  40,  and  60r.  per  day. 

4.  Fonda  de  he  Emhe^adores,  in  Oslle 
de  la  Yictorili ;  comfortable  and  mode- 
late. 

iV.S.— Prices  at  hotels  in  Madrid  are 
chaiged  whether  the  visitor  dines  and 
bredcfuto  at  the  hotel  at  not  The 
wines  are  dear,  and  not  always  the  best 
Good  pale  ale  ;  porter  may  be  had  at  a 
good  price,  and  tolerable  dgais. 

Lodginge — Called  CtMu  de  ffueepedee 
{hueeped,  a  guest),  a  sort  of  boarding- 
house,  where,  for  a  fixed  price,  varying 
from  20r.  to  50r.  a-day,  everything  in- 
cluded, parties  can  get  a  veiy  decent 
room,  two  meals  a-day,  and  attendance 
(for  the  latter  2r.  extra  are  usually  paid 
a-day). 

The  following  partake  of  the  comforto 
found  in  hotels,  and,  though  the  dear^ 
est,  are  the  best,  in  Madrid. 
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Similar  establishments,  bat  of  inferior 
accommodation,  and  at  ledoced  charges 
are  daily  adyertised  in  the  local  papers, 
especially  in  the  '  Diario,'  or  '  Boletin 
de  Avisos.' 

La  VtzcainOt  now  Hotel  de  Inglatena, 
Calle  Mayor  No  1,  dose  to  Paerta  del 
Sol,  the  best  lodgings  in  Madrid ;  mnch 
frequented  by  English  visitors ;  good 
rooms,  rather  high  to  ascend  ;  cooking 
tolerable,  33r.,  all  included.  At  No. 
10  Calle  de  AkaU,  kept  by  a  French 
landlady  ;  has  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  over  the  Bestaurant  del  Cisne, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  No.  5,  Calle 
de  Predados,  kept  by  Don  Casimiro ; 
French  cuisine;  85r.  to  50r.  a-day. 
At  Canera  de  San  Geronimo  in  the  new 
houses  opposite  to  Lhard/s,  pastry- 
cook ;  excellent  situation  and  comfort- 
able rooms ;  cooking  Spanish,  and  in- 
dLGTerent ;  8(hr.  a-day. 

K.B. — Meals,  whether  taken  or  not, 
are  usually  paid  for  in  the  bilL 

If  intending  to  reside  some  time,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  take  an  apartment 
with  or  without  fdmiture,  according  to 
the  conditionsL  The  latter  may  be 
hired  by  the  month  or  year  at  moderate 
prices.  The  best  apartments,  pour 
garden,  are  situated  in  Plaza  de  Oriente 
(choose  the  side  with  a  southern  aspect), 
Plazuela  de  Bilbao,  Calle  del  Arenal, 
etc 

Bestaxtraats:  De  Fomos. — ^Dinners 
and  suppers,  20  to  80r.  a-head,  or  k  la 
carte ;  excellent,  and  sitaated  in  the 
CaUe  de  AlcalA 

Lo8  dos  Oisnes. — Same  streeti  under 
the  former,  equally  good. 

C^4  de  Madrid. -^Qooi  French 
cuisine ;  not  so  jfashionable ;  in  Calle  de 
Alcaic  I 


Orf^  Inglie.  Calle  de  SevilliL— Excel* 
lent  chops  and  steaksL 

Lkturdy. — ^An  old  estabUshed  French 
house,  Oarrera  San  Geronimo.  Excel- 
lent  dinners  ordered  befovehand.  Good 
pastiy-oook. 

Fonda  PisnMUW&ir.M^alle  de  AlcaU, 
No.  16  ;  a  very  old  establishment ;  good 
situation ;  dinners,  14r.  a^head,  two 
tables  d'hdte ;  1st  at  6  o'clock,  and  2d 

at  7. 

CcfiB, — The  most  fashionable  are: 
£1  Suizo,  Fomos,  both  Calle  de  AlcaU ; 
Iberia,  Garrera  San  Geronimo.  The 
summer  drinks :  'horchata  de  Chufss,' 
Agr&z,  or  clarified  verjuice,  etc. 

The  ohaiges  at  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants have  changed  of  late  yean  a 
good  deal  in  the  undesirable  direction, 
and  it  may  be  wise  to  examine  the 
tarifb  in  supplement  to  the  above 
fignresL 

0«n«ral  Deseriptioii.— Madrid,  not- 
withstanding the  most  un&voorable 
circnmstanoes  that  can  cheek  the  pros- 
perity of  a  metropolis— such  as  a  great 
elevation,  an  almost  waterless  river,  an 
arid,  sandy  soil,  and  an  isolated  situa* 
tion  amid  treeless  and  wind-blown 
plains,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ne- 
glect of  Government,  the  paralysation 
of  private  enteiprise,  and  other  disas- 
trous effects  with  which  continued 
political  disturbances  are  usually  at- 
tended— has  now,  with  the  rest  of 
Spanish  dtiealand  the  countiy  at  laige, 
fairiy  entered  the  path  of  progress,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  shortly  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  prosperous  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  The  suppression  of 
convents,  the  Law  of  Desamortizacion, 
and  subsequent  sale  of  church  and  part 
of  the  secular  property,  as  well  as  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  corporation, 
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and  the  enactment  of  new  regolatione 
eonoeming  the  police,  pablic  health, 
etc.,  have  certainly  been  powerful 
causes  in  placing  Madrid  in  so  pros- 
perous a  course ;  but  it  is  principally 
indebted  for  this  to  the  now  possible 
and  already  much  extending  and  na- 
turalised companies  of  credit,  which 
were  called  to  life  under  the  ProgresLsta 
Ministry.  These  hare  by  their  vigour- 
ous  initiative  succeeded  in  spreading  a 
network  of  railways  over  Spain,  of 
which  Madrid  has  been  made  the 
centre ;  and  they,  moreoyer,  have 
assisted,  with  their  capitals,  govern- 
ment,  and  speculators,  in  realising 
works  of  great  public  utility  and  im- 
provement Thus  the  capital  has  been 
placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Alicante, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona  lines;  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Santander,  Bilbao, 
and  San  Sebastian  railways ;  and  with 
Portugal  by  Badajoz,  which  line  is  to 
be  very  soon  completed.  Madrid  has 
been  made  the  axis  of  a  wheel  from 
which  the  many  main  lines  diverge, 
like  spokes  that  reach  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  varied  articles  of  commerce  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  have  been  rendered 
eadlyoome-at-able.  All  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  whether  imported 
from  the  provinces  or  from  abroad,  are 
now  obtained  in  greater  abundance  and 
at  lower  prices  than  before.  Tele- 
graphic wires  also  connect  the  metro- 
polis with  every  large  city  wilMi  the 
kingdom,  thus  affording  to  Qovemment 
the  power  of  exercising  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  action  over  the  provinces. 
Drought,  which  had  been  heretofore  a 
permanent  cause  of  ill-health,  and  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  embeUishment  of 
the  town,  and  even  to  the  amelioration 
of  its  climate  (by  making  impossible 
the  plantations  necessaiy  to  counteract 
its  noxious  influence),  is  now  no  longer 


to  be  dreaded,  suice  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  beautifril  dnar  water  has  been 
brou^t  from  the  Lozoya,  a  river  that 
rises  some  12  leagues  (42  m.)  oS^  under 
the  GKiadarrama,  and  numerous  planta- 
tions have  consequently  been  made, 
squares  estabUshed,  and  villaa  and 
gardens  sprung  up  in  all  directbiu. 
Large  stores  and  several  manufactories 
have  been  established.  Several  com- 
panies, with  large  capital  subscribed 
by  respectable  finns,  have  been  set  on 
foot  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  build- 
ing houses  and  opening  new  quaiten 
in  and  around  Madrid ;  and  from  all 
these  causes  the  population  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  Government 
deemed  it  expedient  to  issue  a  Royal 
Decree  (July  19,  1860),  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  (an  area  of 
16,553  varas)  were  to  be  extended  by 
8500  acres  more.  The  value  of  pro- 
perty, a  sure  sign  of  prosperity,  has  of 
late  years  so  considerably  increased  that 
ground  situated  in  the  central  portion 
has  been  sold  at  public  auction  for  £2 
to  £3  the  square  foot 

As  to  the  general  appearance  of  Ma- 
drid, we  may  state  that  it  has  little  or 
nothing  Spanish  about  it  There  are 
no  vestiges  of  the  Moorish,  medieval, 
or  brilliant  periods  of  Spanish  art ;  no 
cathedral,  strange  to  say,  nor  churches 
containing  objects  of  art  to  interest  the 
tourist ;  and  the  few  monuments  and 
public  edifices  that  exist  were  erected 
in  a  period  of  decadence,  when  the 
churriguresque  and  rococo  were  all  the 
fashion,  and  marked  the  likewise  fallen 
spirit  of  the  age  and  court  The  artist, 
however,  may  turn  aside  from  these  to 
devote  his  time  and  admiration  to  the 
magnificent  picture-gallery,  which  con- 
stitutes, with  the  royal  palace,  the  em- 
phatic feature  of  Madrid,  and  admits  no 
equal  in  the  world. 

The  strtda  are  wide,  dean,  well 
paved,    and    well    lighted;    spadoua 
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squares  have  been  laid  out  with  trees 
and  ornamented  with  grass-plots, 
flowers,  and  fountains ;  the  new  shops 
in  some  streets  almost  riTsl  those  of 
Paris.  The  honses,  with  the  exception 
the  grandees'  mansions  and  some  other 
private  ones,  are  lofty,  with  ginger- 
bread plaster  frontages,  painted  in  the 
gayest  colonzs.  They  are  mostly  boilt 
on  speculation,  and  are  let  out  for  lodg- 
ings, and  hold  several  families  haying 
the  same  staircase  in  common,  as  in 
Paris.  They  are  well  provided  with 
fireplaoes  and  water,  and  reniarkable 
for  the  Flemish  cleanliness  and  pecu- 
liar luxe  displayed  in  the  stucco 
entrance-hall  and  winding  staircases. 
There  is  great  life  and  movement  in 
the  streets  ;  and  though  the  population 
has  a  European  character  in  its  dress, 
some  picturesque  costumes  may  yet  be 
seen  here  and  there,  and  the  mantiUa 
and  doakhavenot  altogether  disappeared 
before  the  invading  Fnnch  bonnet.  The 
toilettes  at  the  theatres,  and  the  Paris 
tum-mUs  and  English  horses  at  the 
Fuente  Gastellana,  exhibit  an  amount 
of  wealth,  taste,  and  outlay  unparalleled 
in  any  other  dty  of  the  same  siee  in 
Europe. 

The  Puertadd  Sol  is  the  most  central 
part  of  Madrid,  and  the  heart  of  the 
city.  From  it  diverge  the  principal 
streets,  which  are  the  broad  and  hand- 
some Calle  de  AlcaM,  running  parallel 
with  the  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo, 
which  leads  direct  to  the  picture-gallery. 
The  Oalle  de  Carretas,  almost  opposite 
to  the  steep  and  old-fashioned  Galle  de 
la  Montera,  from  the  top  of  which  four 
streets  branch — vis.,  the  Horaleza  and 
Fuencarrel  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  sides  the  Caballero  de  Oracia, 
which  emerges  in  tho  Oalle  de  Alcala, 
and  the  Jacometrezo,  ending  in  Oalle 
Ancha  de  San  Bernardo.  The  Oalle 
Mayor  and  del  Aienal  lead  to  the  palace. 
The  longest  street  is  the  Oalle  de  Atocha, 


which  begins  at  Plaza  Mayor,  and  ends 
dose  to  the  Alicante  and  Zaiagoza  rail- 
way terminus.  The  best  streets  for 
shops  are  Oarrera  de  San  Geronimo, 
Oarretas  La  Montera,  and  Postas.  The 
street  where  the  most  numerous  gran- 
dees' and  handsome  private  houses  are 
to  be  seen  is  the  Oaile  Ancha  de  San 
Bernardo.  The  Plaza  Mayor  and  Plaza 
de  Oriente  are  the  finest  squares,  the 
first  generally  f^uented  by  the  lower 
classes.  The  Oalle  de  Toledo  is  the 
most  Spanish-looking  street  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  a4jacent  quarters,  inhabited 
by  the  lower  orders — such  as  El  Lava- 
pies,  Rastro,  Barrio  Nuevo,  together 
with  the  parish  of  San  Andres,  San 
Frandsco  et  Grande,  and  the  old  Mo- 
reria  (district  or  locality  formerly  al- 
lotted to  the  Moors) — ^form  the  older 
portion  of  the  dty,  which  overhangs  the 
Manzanares.  The  new  barrios  or  quar- 
ters tend  rather  towards  the  suburbs  of 
Ohambery,  Oanal,  and  gate  of  Alcali. 
The  prindpal  villages  around  Madrid 
are  CWabanchd  (divided  into  higher 
and  lower  portions),  Ohambery,  San 
Iddro,  and  £1  Pardo. 

The  Season  at  Madrid  begins  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  in 
March.  The  Oastilians,  as  a  race,  are 
a  grave,  sedate  people  ;  but  the  Madri- 
le&oe,  though  Oastellanos  also,  depart 
from  this  rule,  and  the  livdiness, 
sprightliness,  and  gaiety  of  these  self- 
called  '  Gates  de  Madrid '  are  equal  to 
their  love  for  pleasure^  fondness  of  show, 
oato,  and  Hhtir  furia  for  theatricals  and 
pageants.  It  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 
as  God  worked  six  days  and  rested  on 
the  seventh,  Madrile&os  rest  the  six, 
and  on  the  seventh  ...  go  to  the 
bull-fight ;  d  lo8  toroat  Indeed,  such  is 
their  longing  for  exdtement,  that  they 
will  go  witibout  their  pwhtro  rather 
than  miss  the  new  drama  at  N6vedade8^ 
not  attend  the  procesdon  on  Good  Fri- 
day, or  eiigoy  the  horrors  of  such  stirring 
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•pactaclM  M  an  ezecation  with  d  gar- 
rote  at  the  Cunpo  de  Ouardiu.  There 
are  not  lese  than  twelre  theatres  and 
drcoses,  which  are  nraallj  crowded ; 
and  as  Spaniards  like  mosic  and  nnder- 
stand  it»  the  Italian  and  national  opera 
comique  {la  mtmuela)  are  in  great  rogue, 
and  the  cmnpanisB  first-rate. 

OarniKU  is  the  gayest  period  in  the 
year,  and  tomists  most  not  fail  to  re- 
sort then  to  the  Prado  on  the  three 
glorions  days  of  public  merriment,  when 
half  the  population  turns  out  de  maa- 
eara,  to  'intrigue'  and  'chaff'  the  other 
half,  all  in  tiie  pleasantest  and  most 
good-humoured  way ;  for  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  people,  that  in  all  popular 
outbursts,  at  fltes,  bull-fights,  races*  or 
elsewhere,  riots,  drunken  men,  black 
eyes,  blacklegs,  and  blackguards,  are 
seldom  to  be  seen,  and  all  and  each  ob- 
senre  a  dignified  deportment,  and  pay 
great  respect  to  authority.  To  those 
that  are  acquainted  with  London, 
Vienna,  or  Paiis  fast  life,  there  will  be 
here  little  to  amuse^  and  Madrid  must 
proTe  a  '  slow '  place.  The  promenade 
to  the  Prado^  and  drive  to  tiie  Fuente 
Gastellana  ;  the  opera  in  the  erening^  or 
a  yisit  to  the  theatres,  and  now  and  then 
a  ball  at  court,  a  aoirie  daruanU  at  a 
foreign  minister's,  or  one  or  two  baU 
AM^tMii^s— fiuch  are  the  erents  in  a  Ma- 
drid man's  life.  Add  to  the  list  the 
usual  daily  round  of  Urttdiaa,  and  now 
and  then  a  canter  across  a  denuded, 
hedgeless  country,  after,  and  often  be- 
fore, some  hungry,  yagabondising  hare. 
The  oatino  is  the  usual  place  of  resort 
after  the  theatre.  It  is  well  situated, 
and  comfortable,  and  frequented  by 
good  society.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
gambling  at  the  treiUe-et-quaranU 
tables ;  and,  although  most  that  play 
are  eabeUleroa  por  loe  cwaJbro  eostadoe, 
there  may  be,  now  and  then,  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  we  adyise  our  readers  to 
abstain  and  look  on. 


The  blame  of  want  of  hospitality; 
which  is  so  freely  Uvished  on  Spaniards, 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  just  one.  The 
Spaniard  is  a  man  of  his  home  ;  he  is 
fond  of  an  intimate  circle  of  friends,  in 
whose  society  he  can  live  without  gihu^ 
think  aloud,  say  what  he  pleases,  and 
dress  as  he  likes.  Intimate  friends  are 
engaged  once  for  all  to  dine  with  each 
other  on  a  particular  day,  every  week  ; 
and  the  dinners,  usually  cooked  by 
French  artistes,  are  first-rate.  Strangers 
invading  this  intimate  coierie,  or  ter- 
tulia^  and  ezpecting  the  white  choker 
round  one's  neck,  and  round  one's 
thoughts— strangers,  eleetranffero^  thoae 
natural  foes  to  sU  Eastern  nations,  who 
would  criticise  the  fiiulty  French  spoken 
for  their  sake,  and  laugh  at  the  habits  of 
the  people—these  are  not  invited  as 
often  as  they  might  expect.  Were  they 
to  show  greater  tact;  and  more  courtesy 
towards  UtdefinMesees,  they  would  de- 
rive both  pleasuM  and  advantage,  and 
share  the  easy,  courteous,  open-hearted 
society  of  well-bred  Spaniards,  who  will 
always  give  place,  and  be  the  first  to 
know  and  state  the  truth  aboat  them- 
selves and  their  country.  Aa  to  the 
rest,  society,  in  manners,  dress,  etc.,  is 
here  what  it  is  in  London  or  Paris ;  and 
we  must  lay  aside  antiquated  notions 
and  romantic  impressions,  which  may 
have  been  acquired  frt>m  recollections  of 
11  Barbiere  di  Simglia  in  London. 

There  is  littie  or  no  art  in  Madrid. 
An  exhibition,  more  of  pretty  taileUes 
than  of  pictures,  takes  place  once  a-year 
at  the  'Trinidad;'  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  few  artists  that  are  meet 
with  no  protection  or  encouragement 
of  any  sort,  and  the  picture-gallery  is 
always  deserted.  Literature  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  Spaniards,  engaged  until 
now  in  serious  political  dissensions  and 
civil  war,  which  were  constantly  menac- 
ing their  property  and  lives,  have  not 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  intellectual 
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fMifsuiUi ;  and  letters  are  tlie  priyil^ 
of  a  faw  amatmnn,  dirtingnished  writers 
themaelTes,  who,  like  the  Dnke  of  BiTae 
and  Kaiquis  of  Molina,  open  their 
bonaea  now  and  then  to  entertain  UUSrO' 
teun,  and  discnaa  the  new  French  or 
Italiaa  worka.  On  the  advent  of  anm- 
mer,  all  who  can  afford  it  leare  Madrid, 
which  ia  then  converted  into  a  ftimace^ 
and  pass  2o9  coforef  either  at  the  Escorial 
and  La  Oraxga,  or,  further  ofi;  at  San 
Sebastian  or  Valencia.  Then  linen 
awnings  are  stretched  over  every  win- 
dow and  miradcr.  Dming  the  day, 
between  10  A. M.  and  5  p.m.,  no  hmnan 
being  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  atreets^ 
except^  perhaps^  aa  the  proverb  baa  it, 
'miperro6nnfranc^'  People  in  that 
aeaaon  dine  at  four,  and  afterwards  take 
a  naCa,  From  9  to  12  at  night  the 
Prado  becomea  crowded.  The  gaa- 
lampa  are  lighted ;  large  iron  arm-chairs 
lie  acattered  in  circles  for  UrtuHoi  al 
amy  and  people,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  day,  are  able  to  open  their  months 
without  too  excmciating  an  effort  A 
line  of  open  cazriagea,  dragged  lazily 
along  by  horses  with  drooping  ears,  and 
■till  at  their  siesta,  winds  at  a  foot'a- 
pace  along  the  still-heated  iron  railings, 
leaning  over  which  are  beardless  Don 
Jnana  and  aentimental  Trovatores,  in 
light  alpacas,  who  listlessly  watch  las 
niilas  as  they  pass,  and  now  caat  a 
glance  of  recognition,  or  amile  in  token 
of  respectfol  admiration.  The  Madrid 
rising  generation  are  called  '  poUos^'  aa 
being  all  nnfledged  pnlleta;  many  of 
them  are  a  '  mauvaise  imitation  da 
mauvaise  genre  fran^aia,'  but  most  are 
inoffensive  bipeds,  and  more  amusing 
than  mischievous. 

Boyal  Palace. — It  is  seen  with  per- 
mission {pa^peUta)  from  the  mayor-domo 
or  from  the  Intendento  de  la  Caaa 
Beal ;  apply  with  card  and  passport ; 
it  can  be  inspected  only  when  the 
apartmenta  ans  unoccupied,  and  then 


on  every  day  except  holidays.  M*  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  free.  To  visit 
the  stables,  apply  to  the  master  of  the 
horse,  Caballerizo  Mayor  (of  the  King)  ; 
but  a  silver  key  will  open  that  door,  for 
theporterisnotaCerberua.  Aatothe 
libruy,  itishermeticaUjaealed.  Apart 
from  thia,  the  Palace  of  Madrid  ia, 
beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe  :  it  la  built  on  the  aito  of  the 
Alcaares  that  stood  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuriea,  the  last  of  which  waa 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  of  a 
former  palace  built  by  Henry  lY.,  en- 
larged 1^  Charlea  Y.  in  1667,  embel- 
liahed  by  Philip  II.  and  completed  1^ 
Philip  III.,  who  added  a  fii^ade,  which 
was  a  maaterpiece  of  architectore,  and 
the  joint  work  of  the  great  masters,  the 
ToledoB,  Herreras,  Morss^  Luis,  and 
Gaspar  de  Y^ga,  etc.  The  reception- 
hall,  170  ft.  long,  the  wondeiftd  pictiire- 
gallery  (which,  among  other  gema,  con- 
tained ^e  Torre  Honda  of  Titian) — 
the  Quarda  Joyas,  or  Begalia,  among 
which  waa  a  diamond  of  an  enormous 
size  worth  200,000  ducata ;  a  pearl  as 
big  as  a  nut,  called  La  Huerfana  (the 
Orphan),  from  ito  being  unique,  worth 
80,000  ducats,  a  considerable  sum  for 
that  time ;  and  a  wonderfol  fleur-de-lia 
in  gold — all  these  and  many  other  mar- 
vel^ which  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  lY.,  were  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  a  fire  which  took 
place  on  Christmas  night  1784,  and 
consumed  the  whole  building.  Full 
details  of  these  may  be  foimd  in  Davila'a 
'  Teatro  de  las  Orandezaa  de  Madrid.' 
Philip  Y.,  that  pale  counterfeit  of  Ijouia 
XIY.,  reaolved  on  building  a  new  palace 
that  would  eclipse  Yersailles.  He  sent 
to  the  court  of  Turin  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  the  Abbato  Jubarra,  who  de* 
signed  a  palace  which  was  to  be  situated 
on  the  heighta  of  San  Bernardino,  and 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  to  that  day. 
It  was  to  be  a  square  edifice,  of  the 
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Componte  order,  to  have  four  fii^ades, 
each  170011  long,  thirty-four  entrances, 
2000  pillars,  twenty-three  courts,  gar- 
dens, a  theatre,  churches,  and  public 
offices — ^in  fact,  a  town  of  palaces, 
rather  than  one  alone ;  an  idea  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  a  small  model 
now  in  the  Galena  Topografica.  But 
kings,  often  great  builders,  are  seldom 
good  architects,  and  PhiUp  crippled  the 
genius  of  Jubarra,  changed  both  his 
plan  and  situation,  preferring  the  pre- 
sent site  to  that  which  he  had  suggested, 
and  which  was  superior  in  every  respect. 
But  before  he  had  begun  the  works,  the 
Abbate  died,  and  designated  for  his 
successor  (for  genius  is  also  royalty), 
his  countryman  Gioyambattista  Sachet- 
ti,  a  natire  of  Turin.  This  architect, 
more  a  courtier  than  an  independent 
artist,  altered  his  predecessor's  plans, 
moulding  them  to  the  king's  fancy,  and 
employed  his  ingenuity  in  taming  to 
good  account  the  declivity  and  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground,  thus  gaining  in 
depth  and  height  what  was  lost  in  ex- 
tent and  breadth. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  April  7th, 
1787.  It  ws«  first  inhabited  by  Charles 
III.  (1764),  who  added  the  two  salient 
pavilions  at  the  angles,  and  two  wings, 
at  each  side  of  the  principal  facade, 
which  have  remained  unfinished.  The 
cost  amounted  then  to  £800,000,  with- 
out the  foundations.  The  building 
forms  a  square  471  ft,  and  100  high  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  style ;  the  base 
is  of  granite,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  beautifiil  white  stone  of  Colmenar, 
which  resembles  marble.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  storeys  ;  the  lower  one  is 
plain,  severe,  and  massive ;  that  above 
is  made  lighter  by  means  of  columns 
and  semi-attached  piUars,  of  Doric  and 
Ionic  style,  dividing  a  row  of  balconies, 
high  and  narrow,  and  crowned  by  a 
triangular  frontispiece  alternately  with 
a  di^ar  one ;  the  third,  and  upper 


storey,  consists  of  small,  square,  paltry 
windows.  A  wide  cornice  runs  round 
the  top,  and  over  it  is  a  stone  balustrade, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  stand  rococo 
vases  which  were  substituted  for  the 
former  series  of  statues  of  kings  and 
queens,  now  decorating  the  Plaza  del 
Oriente,  and  removed  on  account  of 
their  great  weight  The  roof  is  of 
slates,  and  crowded  with  bohardUUu, 
(attics  or  garrets)  where  live  a  dense 
population  of  pensionedinvalid  fiunkeya^ 
and  swarms  of  well-doing  pigeons. 

The  principal  facade  is  to  the  south, 
and  consists  of  five  ingresses;  that 
to  the  £.,  on  Plaza  de  Oriente,  is 
called  'del  Principe  ;'  it  is  always  used 
by  the  royal  family,  except  the  king, 
who  sometimes  leaves  the  palace  by  &e 
south  end  to  eigoy  his  daily  drive  at 
6  o'clock.  He  lives  in  the  right  aisle ; 
the  late  king's  apartments  overhang 
the  Campe  del  Moro,  with  a  view  of 
the  Pardo  and  the  Guadarrama  range. 
This  entrance  also  leads  to  the  foreign 
office  and  church.  The  walls  on  the 
S.  and  eastern  side  rise  100  ft,  but 
from  the  uneven  ground  those  towards 
the  river  are  more  than  twice  that 
height  The  northern  entrance  is  con- 
sidered the  most  effective,  and  so  think 
also  the  unfortunate  sentries,  many  of 
whom  are  frt>zen  to  death  during  tiie 
winter  months,  especially  those  on 
guard  at  the  Punta  del  Diamante. 

In  the  centre  is  a  *  Patio,'  140  ft 
square  and  surrounded  by  an  open  por^ 
tico  composed  of  thirty-six  arciies,  and 
as  many  above  which  form  a  galleiT 
with  glass  windows  :  in  this  court  are 
four  laige  statues  of  the  four  Roman 
Emperors — ^who  were  natives  of  Spain 
viz.,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Honorius,  and 
Theodosius--all  indifferent ;  indeed  the 
patio  is  so,  and  moreover  cold  and  de- 
nuded. 

The  grwnd  stotreoM  is  magnificent,  of 
white  and  black  marble,  and  rises  op- 
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podte  to  an  indifferent  statue  of  Charles 
III.  The  marble  lions  are  finely  exe- 
catecL  On  Napoleon's  entering  this 
palace  for  the  first  time  in  1808,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  while  eagerly 
placing  his  hand  on  one  of  them,  '  Je  la 
tiens  enfin  cette  Espagne  al  dflsirie' 
('Teneo  te,  Afiioa,'  said  Cesar);  and 
toning  round  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
he  added,  '  Hon  irdre,  yoos  serez  mienx 
loge  que  mm,'  and  he  stood  some  time 
pensiye,  gazing  on  a  portrait  of  Philip 
II.  He  never  lived  in  this  palace,  bat 
at  CShamartin,  a  small  villa  of  the  Dnqne 
del  Iniantado,  half-an-honr  from  Ha^ 
drid.  The  fresco  ceiling  was  painted 
by  the  academical  Conrado  Giachinto, 
and  represents  the  Trimnph  of  Religion 
and  of  the  Church,  to  whom  Spain  is 
offering  her  trophies  and  the  frtdts  of 
the  soil. 

The  first  floor  contains  thirty  salons 
magnificently  fi^mshed,  and  with  fresco 
ceilings  by  Bayen  Madia,  and  Gonza- 
lez Yelazqaez;  ererything  here  is  on 
the  usual  princely  scale  of  Spanish 
palaces.  Observe  the  countless  docks, 
a  mania  with  Ferdinand  Yll.  and  his 
lather,  who  never  knew  the  right  time, 
and  were,  like  them,  either  too  slow  or 
t<A>  &st ;  this  defect  has  heea  transmit- 
ted to  the  fiunily,  and  foreign  ambassa- 
dors at  this  court  attribute  the  want  of 
punctuality  shown  by  its  members  to 
this  multiplicity  of  time-pieces.  Charles 
y .  was  also  a  great  collector,  and  on  not 
succeeding  to  make  two  go  alike,  ob- 
served how  foolish  it  was  te  pretend  to 
make  men's  heads  think  the  same. 
There  are  few  good  pictures  remaining 
of  the  former  numerous  collection,  most 
of  which  were  removed  to  the  museo  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.  The  prin- 
cipal salon  \s  the  '  hall  of  ambassadors,' 
or  *Sala  del  Trono.'  The  ceiling  by 
Tiepolo  represents  the  'Mijesty  of 
Spain ; '  observe  the  costumes  personi- 
fying the  different  provinces. 


Chapel  Boyal  of  the  peeudo-dsssical 
style,  with  Corinthian  marble  pillars 
and  frescoes  by  Conrado ;  the  tribunes 
opposite  to  the  altar  are  occupied  only 
by  the  royal  family.  The  church,  con- 
sisting of  one  nave  only,  is  gaudy. 
iV.S.— Tourists  should  not  £ul  to  be 
present  at  the  ZawEtorio,  or  washing  the 
feet  of  the  poor,  which  is  performed  by 
the  King  on  Holy  Thursday.  To  see 
this  ceremony  a  card  is  necessary.  The 
regalia  are  on  the  whole  worthy  of  a 
sovereign  whose  ancestors  ruled  for  so 
long  the  destinies  of  the  New  World ; 
but  they  are  seldom  shown.  The 
palace  ^^irden,  situated  in  a  hollow 
between  the  western  facade  and  the 
Manzanares,  is  indifferently  laid  out ; 
examine  nevertheless*'an  admirably  exe- 
cuted white  marble  fountain,  opposite 
to  the  conservatory,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  underground  portion  of 
the  palace. 

The  Cfarden  and  a<yacent  walks  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  a  former  park  often 
mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Calderon 
and  Lope  de  Vega.  The  palace  must 
be  viewed  from  the  road,  tiie  Casa  de 
Campo,  or  from  the  mountain  del  Prin- 
cipe Pio.  Its  aspect  frt)m  these  points 
is  the  best.  Examined  in  an  exduaive- 
ly  architectural  view,  thiA  palace  marks 
an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  art,  as  being  the  type  of  the 
second  Revival  of  Gneco-Roman  style. 
It  is  too  low,  heavy,  monotonous,  defi- 
cient in  purity  and  correctness,  and 
breathes  not  the  dasdcal  spirit  of  Her- 
rera.  The  interruption  of  horizontal 
lines  by  salient  aggregates,  the  ill- 
judged  combination  of  these  same  lines, 
the  incongruous  ornamentation  of  out- 
lines and  mouldings — ^these  and  other 
defects  are  very  evident,  and  betray 
ignorance  of  the  adaptation  of  dassical 
detaiLs,  and  even  of  tiie  frmdamental 
prindples  of  the  models  of  antiquity, 
in  simplidty  of  lines,  rectitude  of  pro- 
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fi]«%  dSstingoiahed  by  a  horisontd  ten- 
dency. On  the  other  side  we  mnst 
admit  its  general  elegance,  eumptaodty, 
▼art  proptHtionB,  and  admirable  effect 

StableB  and  Cfoaek^4nt9e$  of  iU  Fa^ 
lace,— Theae  were  began  by  Charles 
III.,  fiMl  damnoHor  quam  «n  €Bdi/i- 
eando,  and  finished  by  Ferdinand  YII. 
They  are  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
palace,  occupying  a  most  eztensiye  area, 
and,  from  tiie  uneven  gnrand  upon 
which  they  are  built,  the  horses  and 
carriages  which  enter  by  the  eastern  in- 
grosses  are  lodged  on  the  fourth  floor, 
kx>king  towards  the  north.  Visit  first 
the  stables,  OuadnUt  which  contain 
upwards  of  800  horses  and  200  mules. 
Observe  the  long-maned,  cream-colour- 
ed Araigues  carr&ge  breed.  A  horse 
ooulenr  de  rose  is  not  a  rare  thing  in 
this  happy  land  of  anomalies;  and 
several  may  be  seen  here.  Admire  the 
splendid  fiery  Oordobese  barbs,  the 
&ie8t  in  Madrid,  with  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes  and  Count  de  Bala- 
zotes.  Visit  the  Prince  of  Astnrias' 
stables,  composed  of  ponies  of  the  Shet- 
land and  Galldan  breeds;  the  Anda- 
lusian  jaqnitas,  and  a  couple  of  minia- 
ture mules  worth  any  sum.  The  taller 
members  of  the  long-eared  tribe  are  all 
first-rate,  and  most  admired  by  con- 
noiBseurs  of  that  neutral  gender  of  qua- 
drupeds, many  of  which  have  cost  6000, 
8000,  and  ll,000r. 

Cfuaeh'hauses  {Laa  Oochera$), — ^They 
contain  124  vehicles  of  all  sizes,  dates, 
and  uses;  from  the  cumbrous  old  coach, 
to  the  spider-like  Victoria  and  baby 
pony-chaise;  from  the  triumphal  car, 
the  triumph  indeed  of  bad  taste,  down 
to  the  hearse,  all  gold  and  glitter,  and 
fitted  up  to  throw  royal  dust  to  the 
gaping  multitude.  The  earrozaa,  or 
state  coaches,  are  superb;  decorated 
with  paintings,  gilt-bronze  figures,  etc ; 
that  inlaid  witii  ebony,  and  tiie  master- 
piece of  Duran,  which  cost  £16,000, 


without  the  hammer-cloth,  which,  with 
others,  is  judiciously  kept  apart  Ob- 
serve another  all  mahogany,  plathia, 
etc.,  which  cost  £9000.  From  an  eariy 
period  royalty  in  Spain  drove  always  in 
preference  to  ridings  which  was  custom- 
aiy  in  other  oonntries.  The  Spaniard 
loves  the  carriage,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands in  Spain,  before  there  were  anj 
roads  for  them  to  go  upon ;  bnt  sudden 
transitions  firom  extremes  are  fietjaent 
here^  where  railways  have  been  subrti- 
tnted  for  roads,  gas  for  darkness,  Yol- 
taire  and  Democracy  for  the  Inquisitioa. 
Many  of  the  older  coaches  have  been 
presents  froni  sovereigns,  and  among 
them  are  two  very  modest  ones,  which 
were  sent  by  Qneen  Victoria.  Th« 
more  modem  have  been  made  in  Paris. 
State  pageants  in  Spain  outstrip  in 
magnificence  and  display  any  in  Fnmoe, 
Busaia,  or  Austria;  even  when  the 
queen  travels,  the  whole  nation  may  Iw 
said  to  compose  her  suite,  such  are  tiie 
crowds  of  officials  and  servants^  the 
strings  of  carriages  and  fouigons ;  the 
movement  of  troops  lining  the  way  and 
escorting  the  eomiHva.  Do  not  omit 
the  dark  cumbrous  carriage  used  hf 
Crazy  Jane,  when  she  carried  about 
with  her  the  body  of  her  husband, 
Philip  le  BeL  It  is  the  earliest  on 
record  in  Spain,  1646,  so  it  £b  said,  but 
the  coach  dates  beginning  of  l7tfa 
century  frtmi  its  style. 

Saddlery f  'guamis'  (harness,  guar- 
nseer,  to  trim).  Observe  the  richly-em- 
broidered hammer-doths :  atate  capa- 
razones  for  the  horses,  many  of  which 
were  embroidered  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V. ;  the  showy  state  liveries^ 
velvet  embroidered  saddles,  those  worn 
by  the  principal  grandees'  champions  on 
state  buU-fights  {eabcdiero$  en  plam), 
etc  etc. ;  the  raised  babk  and  front, 
the  very  concave  shape,  stirrups,  etc.> 
are  all  very  Moorish  and  such  as  a^ 
now   used   by   Pieadorea,   Algaaxile8» 
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•le.  Saddle  if  called  sOls,  applied  also 
to  chair,  sedile,  from  which  the  Enj^iah 
aaddle^  Qennan  aattle,  French  selle^  are 
all  dezired.  The  old  Spaniard  waa  a 
good  rider,  and  learnt  mneh  from  the 
hippie  Anh.  The  eacuela  easteUana 
picador  (riding-master)  teachea  the 
rising  generation  to  ride  stiffly,  the  toes 
on  the  edge  of  the  stirmpa,  the  leg 
straight,  the  left  hand  gracefnlly  resting 
on  the  hip^  all  principlea  which  look 
better  in  YeUuqnes  and  Titian's  eques- 
trian portraits  than  thej  wonld  before  a 
fonr-bar  gate  in  Lincolnshire  or  a  siz- 
foot  wall  in  Ireland.  The  riding-school 
{pieadero,  from  the  pricking  with  the 
pointed  end  of  the  stfrmp,  estribo, 
which  served  as  spars)  is  large  and  well 
boilt  np.  Besides  the  royal  family, 
grooms  and  post-boys  of  the  Caaa  Real 
are  tanght  riding  d  la  Tngleaa,  and  torn 
oat  Tery  fair  ginetes.  The  whole  esta- 
blishment is  ezpensire.  There  are 
some  700  employ^ ;  the  wages  alone 
amonnting  to  £16,800  a-year.  The 
carriages  may  be  calculated  at  £75,000; 
the  horses  and  mules,  £40, 000 ;  forming, 
without  the  saddlery,  etc,  a  capital  of 
£116,000.  dose  to  the  stables  is  a 
achool  for  the  children  of  the  servants 
in  the  palace. 

ArmoQiT  {Mtueo  ds  laRedlArmena) 
is  open  daily  from  10  A.H.  to  S  f.h. 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Foreigners  with  passports- are  admitted 
iree.  The  edifice,  built  by  Gasper  de 
la  Vega,  in  the  reign  of  PhUip  II.,  is 
most  indifferent,  and  there  is  some 
talk  of  pulling  it  down.  The  armoury 
was  established  here  in  1665,  when 
the  splendid  collection  of  arms  formed 
by  Charles  V.  was  removed  hither 
frvm  Yalladolid.  Several  important 
later  editions  from  Spanish  and  for- 
eign sovereigns,  purchases,  etc.,  aug- 
mented the .  number  of  arms  and 
armouries.  "Much    was    sacked   and 


plundered  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Madrid,  and  great  confn- 
sion  caused,  which  waa  slowly  remedied. 
The  now  rare  catalogue  pubUshed  1708, 
drawn  after  the  'Inventuio  General 
Historieo'  of  same  year  throws  little 
light  on  dubious  origins  of  swords» 
etc.  A  new  anrangement  took  place  in 
1848,  and  a  new  catalogue  has  been 
published,  1861,  drawn  up,  we  believe, 
by  Sr.  Romero,  alter  the  MS.  one  by 
SensL  The  collection  is  considered  the 
finest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 
The  armoun  and  swords  have  belonged 
to  many  of  the  greatest  personsges  in 
medueval  and  modem  history,  and  their 
intrinsic  artistieal  merit  \a  raj  great. 
There  are  2644  pieces  of  all  sorts,  of 
which  the  followin^f  are  a  few  of  the 
prindpaL 

Swovds.  Amuurlo  {jgLum  esM  B.— Nos. 
1566-70-79.  Tvro  d^gsen.  No.  i  belonged 
to  Charles  V. ;  No.  a  to  D.  Juan  de  Austria, 
and  is  a  Florentine  stOetto :  the  third,  called  a 
MistriccnUa,  to  D.  Garcia  de  Paredes,  a  great 
Spanish  hero. 

No.  Z598.  A  Moorish  sword,  called  Boab 
dQ's ;  doubtful,  and  with  an  ill^ble  inscriptioa. 
Two  ascribed  to  that  Granadine  king  are  men 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  of  1793. 

z6oa  The  Miarikk  used  by  Ali-Bash^ 
Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto. 

z6za  A  mootante,  sent  by  dement  VIII.  to 
FhiUp  II.,  in  1593. 

Z6Z9.  Another  one,  sent  to  Juan  II.  of  Castile 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  in  Z446.    Aa  elegant 


z69a  That  belonging  to  Garcia  de  Paredes. 
Of  the  Valencian  school 

z63a.  The  hehnet  of  D.  Jayme  d  Conqui- 
stador. Of  paper-board,  with  a  winged  dragon, 
the  I^jmouiin  DntcpmnaL 

Armailo  OL— No.  Z644.  Sword  which  be- 
kilged  to  D.  Jayme  el  Omquistador.  Bnra^t 
nom  Migorca,  Z83Z. 

1648.  A  large  and  Tcry  ancient  sword. 
Belonged  to  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba. 

Z654.  Sword,  belonged  to  King  Fernando  el 
Santo;  with  figures  of  St  Barbara  and  Sl 
Christopher,  and  the  words  'Jesus,  Maria.' 

Z659.  Sword,  described  as  Pelayo's,  but 
doubtful 

Z663-I773.  Two  shields,  presents  of  the  Dukt 
of  SaToy  to  Philip  III.,  in  Z603. 

.,,...  ,y^oogle 
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1693.  An  exceUent  spadmen  of  Toledan 
Uades»  the  woik  of  Cantero,  1564. 

1696.  A  Toledan  blade  of  Ferdinand  V.  el 
CatoUco. 

X698.  Described  as  havmg  belonged  to  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio. 

Z708.  Sword  of  the  'Gran  Ci^ntan/  a  mag- 
nificent Toledan  blade,  laid  to  have  been  a  gift 
of  the  Catholic  kings  to  Gonxalo  de  Cdrdova, 
and  now  used  as  the  SMrord  of  state,  upon  which 
theoathof  allegiance  to  the  Princes  of  Asturias 
is  solemnly  taken.  On  one  side  of  the  gilt 
pommel  is  represented  a  battle,  with  a  legend, 
allusive  to  the  hero's  victory  over  the  French 
at  Cannes ;  and  on  the  other  an  inscription, 
calling  him  a  third  dictator,  stating  that '  Facta 
Italiae  pace,  Janum  clavsit,'  etc. 

1705.  A  Valendan  sword  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic,  with  the  warlike  inscription,  '  Nunca 
veo  pax  comigo,'  and  '  Deseo  siempre  Geza.' 

Z708.  A  Gennan  sword  by  SoUngen,  taken 
at  battle  of  Norlingen. 

17x3.  A  double-handed  sword  of  Charles  V., 
made  at  Saragoia. 

17x6.  Sword  of  Philip  II.,  the  woric  of  the 
Portuguese  Menchaca. 

27x9.  A  fine  blade  of  Juan  Martinei,  of 
Toledo. 

Z7az.  A  gem  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Re- 
vival, and  a  masterpiece  of  Sebastian  Feinan- 
des,  of  Toledo.  Observe  everything  here ;  the 
busts,  the  medallion,  with  a  basso-relievo 
representing  the  Judgxnent  of  Paris,  and  others : 
the  genii,  satyxs,  etc.  Its  length,  about  4  ft. ; 
its  weight,  a  lb.  Z3  os. 

X7a7.  La  Colada^  ascribed  to  the  Cid,  and 
formerly  to  Henum  Cortes. 

X763.  Belonged  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and 
was  made  at  Zaragosa. 

X765.  '  Montante'  of  Ferdinand  V.  el  Cato- 
lico,  with  the  motto,  'Tanto  Menu;*  ficom 
Zazagoza,  and  of  the  sort  called  '  Al  mendrada.' 

1766.  An  admirable  copy  of  the  sword  of 
Fhmcis  I.,  which  this  king  gave  up  when  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  which  is 
now  in  Paris  Mus^  d'Artilltfrie  (83a).  This 
copy  is  the  woric  of  Sr.  Zuloaga. 

1769.  Sword  of  Francisco  Piiarro,  the  con- 
queror of  Peru. 

X773.  A  magnificent  sword,  the  one  usually 
worn  by  Philip  II.  The  blade  is  Gennan ;  on 
one  side  is  the  inscription,  '  Pro  Fide  et  Patria, 
pro  Christo  et  Patria.  Inter  Arma  rilent  Leges. 
Soli  Deo  Gloria;'  and  on  the  other,  'Pugna 
pro  Patxia,  pro  Aris  et  Fods ;  nee  Temere,  nee 
TImide;  Fide  sed  cui  vide 

X776.  A  sword  of  Charies  V.,  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Yuste,  after  the  emperor's 
death :  the  work  of  Jtian  de  Toledo. 


D.— No.  1807.  Swocd  of  HerasD 
Cortes,  with  the  well^cnown  mark  of  dte 
*  Perrillo.' 

zSTa  Another  with  the  same  maxk,  ud 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  poet,  Garcilaao 
de  la  Vega;  but  another  sword  of  his  (29x6)  is 
more  interesting,  as  it  states  that  by  its  meaai 
the  poet  slew  a  Moor  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
killed  a  Moor  who  had  railed  at  the  Viigin. 

19x7.  Sword  of  Suero  de  QuSooes,  the  ben 
of  the  Pmo  Honroao,  near  Leon. 

Armonn,  Saddles,  etow— No.  zisa.  Half- 
suit,  belonged  to  Juan  de  Padilla,  head  of  ibe 
Comuneros.    From  Charies  V.'s  collection. 

Z785.  Effigy  of  King  Ferdinand  el  Santo, 
carved  by  Piquer,  after  the  original  portrait  of 
the  king.  The  crown,  admirably  executed  bj 
Sr.  Zuloaga,  the  most  skilful  armero  nov  k 
Spain.  It  is  home  ptocesabnally  to  Royal 
Qupel  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Seville,  May  09,  X348. 

There  are  also  several  revolvers  of  X7tb 
century. 

axB8  to  9x93.  A  magnificent  psur  of  stirrap 
of  Charles  in. 

3308.  Roman  equestrian  armour  of  Chaiki 
V. 

X3  xo.  The  war  saddle  of  James  I.  of  AragoB, 
el  Conquistador. 

93XZ.    War  saddle  aacribed  to  the  Cid. 

33x6.  Armour  of  Charles  V.,  brought  fi«a 
Yuste. 

933a.  A  magnificent  Florentine  armour  of  tbe 
Great  Duke  of  Alba. 

3340.  Milanese  armour  of  Antonio  de  Ley^ 

9343.  Equestrian  armour  of  Heman  Cortei. 

9343.  A  very  fine  armour,  which  belonged  to 
Boabdil,  the  ill-fated  Bey  Chico  de  Gianada. 
It  proceeds  from  Charles  V.'s  collectioo. 

9355.  The  authentic  aimoinr  worn  by  ChristO' 
pher  Columbtu ;  it  weighs  41  lb. 

9364.  Conqdete  armour  of  Chailes  V.,  in 
which  he  was  portrayed  by  Titian  (picturt- 
gallery). 

3388.  Complete  armour  of  Philip  II.,  ia 
which  he  was  portrayed  by  Titian  (picturt- 
gallery,  769). 

9396.  A  Chinese  armour,  a  present  of  tne 
Emperor  of  China  to  Philip  II. 

9397.  Bronae  armour  used  in  Spain  tow««b 
end  of  X5th  century.  They  are  a  raodificatioa 
of  the  Lombards,  seri>enttnes,  of  earlier  times. 

9399.  Complete  armour  of  the  iU-fJated  Don 
Carios,  son  of  Philip  II. 

3408  A  portable  axm-chair  used  by  Charles 
V.  in  campaign. 

94xa  Equestrian  armour  of  Charies  V.,  i^ 
which  that  emperor  entered  the  city  of  Tunis: 
it  weighs  7  arrobas,  X4  lb.    The  sword  is  s  fi* 
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Toledaa  bbdc^  made  by  Juan   Maitinei  el 
Vieja 

a4ix  A  BcngoBota  hdmet  of  CSurles  V. 
Obsienre  the  admiiaUy-ezecttted  idieros  of 
waniors  and  centaurs^  and  gold  and  silTer 


3435-  Litter  naed  bjr  Chaxles  V.  in  caapaign, 

and  vhen  gout  prevented  him  riding. 

3443-  Hdmet  of  Philip  II.,  remarkable  for 
the  imely-execiited  Revival  rdievoa  of  the 
Italian  KhooL 

3469.  Equestrian  armour  of  Prince  Fhilibert  of 
Satoy. 

3475.  An  Engliili  banner  taken  at  the  siege 
of  Carthagena  (Indies),  with  the  motto  'nee 


3507.  Annoor  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  finest 
hoe  of  Italian  woikmanahip  (Z539} ;  brought 
frooi  Ycstit 

nn.  lUi  helmet  and  shidd  (No.  1773) 
^>^loaged  to  Francis  I.,  and  were  found  with 
l>n  other  effects  at  the  battle  of  Pavia;  bat 
^vcre  not  those  worn  by  him  on  the  day  of 
thefaattk; 

ssaa  to  3537.  Very  interesting  saddles,  with 
IKtonsoa  the  bows  ascribed  to  Perin  del  Vaga, 
a^  of  Raphael  and  others. 

JVLff.— Observe  the  fine  specimens  of  firearms 
is  aniarias  P.  and  C,  and  of  armario  K,  the 
l^ootifid  dadd  (1379)  with  reKevos  represent" 
iOE  scenes  from  the  zst  chapter  of  Petrarca's 
'Trioofo  d'Araore.'  The  magnificent  shield 
(557}  coadio  15,  a  masteipiece  of  the  Milanese 
hqraH  The  fireanns  of  the  Madrid  artadu- 
am  are  worth  notice. 

*534*  A  barrel  of  an  esoopeta,  the  work  of 
Cristobal  Trislera,  and  which  was  loaded  by 
^breech-~presented  by  Sr.  Zuloaga. 

>S44-  A  sort  of  scepfre  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Oifah  Mesopotamia.  We  must  also  draw 
theaiteation  of  visitors  to  the  Visigoth  votive 
aown. 

3S4S-  The  iron  inkstand  used  by  Chailes  V., 
«ad  hniQgfat  from  the  Eacorial,  and  admirably 
acnten  a /MM^rfo. 

^M-  Gold  votive  crown,  with  pracionsstones 
"^acraassQspended  within  the  crown ;  weighs 


^ The  inscription : — 

'Sviathihnos  Rex  offeiret.'  (Svmthilic 
'^^Saed  6si  to  631,  and  was  the  asd  Viaigoth 
■ooaidt) 

.^^  Gold  votive  crown  offered  by  Abbot 
"!«docins ;  aapphixes,  etc. ;  fine. 
^  Gdd  cross  offered   by   Bishop   Lu- 


"P^  rest  are  firagments  of  crowns,  an  emer- 
^  QB  wlach  is  engraven  the  Annunciation  of 
°K  Virgin ;  six  large  sapphires,  etc.     These 


T"*"*  vere  worn,  and  then,  with  some  addi- 
tMa,  ooostitaiied  a  solemn  pious  offering  to 


some  church  on  a  particular  event,  and  the 
chains,  etc,  were  added  probably  to  suspend 
them  before  the  altar.  The  workmanship 
resembles  certain  ornaments  of  the  Merovin- 
gian period,  and  evinces  beauty  in  general 
design  and  richness,  being  of  great  value  as 
relics  of  the  Visigoth  age.  These  proceed 
from  a  field  near  the  small  village  of  La  Fuente 
de  Guarrazar,  near  Toledo ;  and  before  these^ 
some  other  and  larger  insignia  of  the  same  age 
had  been  dug  up  by  chance  and  sold  to  the 
French  Government  for  ioo,ooafr.,  and  we  saw 
them  at  the  Hotel  Quay  last  year.  The 
Spanish  Government  claimed  them  back  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  national  regalia  and 
heirlooms  of  the  state,  but  they  have  not  been 
given  back.  A  severe  decree  ruling  treasure- 
trove  in  Spain  was  the  consequence.  For 
further  details  see  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  Way  in  the  '  Archaeological  Journal,'  and 
a  notice  by  M.  du  Sommerard  in  the  '  Monde 
lUustr^/  x86o ;  see  also  Mr.  F.  de  Lasteyrie's 
exhaustive  'Description  du  TV^sor  de  Guer- 
razar,*  etc.,  Paris,  x86a  Gold  crowns  were 
alwa3rs  worn  by  the  Visigoth  kings.  We  read 
in  Conde  that  Moussa  ordered  about  400 
families  of  the  blood  royal  to  accompany  bim 
to  Syria  as  hostages,  and  they  bore  round  their 
heads  diadems  of  gold,  and  girdles  of  the  same. 
Also,  in  Conde,  book  L  chap.  la,  when  Tarik 
was  lodged  in  die  Alcazar  of  the  Visigoth  kings 
at  Toledo,  it  is  mentioned  that  '  in  a  seduded 
room  of  the  royal  palace  he  found  twenty-five 
gokl  crowns  inlaid  with  hyacinths  and  other 
precious  stones,  for  it  was  the  custom  that, 
after  the  death  of  a  king,  his  crown  should  be 
laid  aside  here,  after  engraving  upon  it  his 
name,  age,  and  the  time  that  his  reign  had 
htfted.' 

Besides  this  one,  the  best  armonries 
in  Madrid  are  those  of  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Cell,  and  Duke  of  Osnna. 

The  ArHUery  Mtueum, — Near  the 
Retiro;  admittance  with  passports  from 
September  2  to  July  24 ;  very  well 
daanfied,  will  interest  few  but  military 
tonrists. 

Topographieal  Muteum,—At  the  Oa- 
son  (SeHro),  seen  with  passports ;  con- 
tains few  objects  of  interest  beyond  the 
models  and  relievo  plans  of  the  Royal 
Palace,  as  designed  by  Jubarra,  and 
others  of  Yalladolid,  Escorial,  Aran- 
juez,  etc. 
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Naval  Museum.— CtSld  de  Procun- 
dorea,  seen  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
except  when  it  lains,  from  10  till  3 
p.iL,  with  permission  of  Seftor  Direc- 
tor ;  a  good  idea  can  be  gathered  from 
the  models  of  fonner  ship-building  in 
Spain.  Obeenre  the  cazavalB  of  Co- 
lumbus's time^  and  some  interesting 
relics  of  celebrated  nayigaton  and  sea- 
men. 

liuMO  of  Natural  JJistory.  — Calle 
AlcaU,  No.  19,  second  floor,  with  pass- 
port daily,  except  on  holidays,  fr^m  10 
to  2  P.M.  The  building  was  formerly 
used  at  a  custom-house,  and  was  built 
by  Sabatini  for  Charles  IlL,  1769.  It 
is  massive,  large,  and  with  a  noble 
£ft9ade;  the  finance  department  is  on 
the  first  floor.  The  zoological  collection 
is  incomplete ;  obeenre,  nevertheless,  a 
unique  fossil  animal,  the  megatherium^ 
found  in  1789  near  the  river  Ligan,  18 
leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  it  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  and  very  well  pre- 
served ;  there  is  another  one,  smaller, 
found  more  recently  near  Madrid. 
Though  rather  out  of  place  here^  there 
are  also  two  large  bulls,  heroes  of  the 
arena,  and  called  Sefiorito  and  Cara- 
melo.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  veiy  gallant  French 
drummer,  at  whose  feet,  in  lieu  of  other 
trophies,  is  placed  a  bottle  which  con- 
tains the  mercury  that  issued  from  his 
bones,  a  striking  commentary  de  hello 
Gallico.  The  mineralogical  depart- 
ment is  exceedingly  rich,  and  deserves 
from  connoisseurs  a  very  close  exami- 
nation. The  Spanish  marbles  and 
metals,  etc,  e^diibited  here  testify 
sufficiently  that  the  riches  of  Spain, 
concealed  and  buried  underground, 
would  pay  tenfold  for  all  that  lies  on 
its  surface.  The  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion is,  however,  a  laige  loadstone 
(piedra  imkn)  weighing  six  pounds  and 
supporting  sixty.    The  rooms  contain- 


ing South  American,  Indian,  andGhinese 
curiosities,  are  not  w<Mih  vinting. 


Boyal  Piotnro-aaUaiT  {Real  Mum 
de  Pmiwras).—lt  is  situated  on  tbe 
Piado ;  open  during  summer  from  9  a.il 
to  4  p.M ;  during  winter,  10  A.1L  to 
8  P.M.  Mondays,  open  from  1  p.x. 
Admission  free  on  Sundays ;  on  week- 
days by  permission  of  the  director  (never 
refused).  '  Fordgners  require  cmly  psa- 
port  or  card.  N.B.^lt  is  closed  on 
rainy  days.  The  porter  is  very  ciril, 
and  speaks  French.  To  make  copies, 
apply  to  Sr.  Director  (Sr.  D.  Fedezioo 
Madrazo),  Cslle  de  la  Greda  Ka  22, 
Co.  8,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Sr.  Toledana 
State  the  name  of  pictuK,  its  number, 
etc.  Copies  of  the  same  size  as  ths 
originals  are  allowed.  Pictures  cannot 
be  taken  down  or  removed.  There  en 
several  good  copyists,  and  the  chaig» 
are  moderate.  The  director  is  sn  able 
painter,  the  most  prominent  now  in 
Spain.  He  is,  besides,  a  most  gentle- 
manly and  obliging  individual.  A 
catalogue  is  sold  at  the  door ;  a  new 
one  is  in  preparation,  as  the  present 
edition  is  almost  exhausted,  and  tiie 
arrangement  of  pictures  is  undeigdng 
some  change. 

The  edifice  is  large,  not  wanting  in 
migesty  and  grandeur,  but  too  low  for 
its  length.  It  was  the  work  of  Juan 
de  yUlanueva,  and  was  built  in  1785 
for  Charles  III.,  who  intended  it  for  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  an 
Academy  of  Sdenoes.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Charles  lY.,  bat 
remained  unused  save  at  the  time  of 
the  French  occupation,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  banack.  Ferdinand  VIL, 
at  the  request  of  his  queen,  Isabel  de 
Braganza,  who  cultivated  paintinj^ 
caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  fitted  up 
for  a  picture-gaUery,  and  in  Nov.  1819 

.,,...  ,y^oogle 
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^^jgf^igj  loons  Wire  thrown  open  to  the 

^^^which  contained  811  SpuuBh 

^^  \    In  1880  the  Flemish,  Dutch, 

French,  and  German  schools 

i^ranpleted.    The  lights  are  gener> 

«ijood.      On   the   catalogue,  the 

*^  C.  L.,  affixed  to  seTeral  pictures, 

tBf  those  which  have  been  litho- 

^eA\  and  G.N.  stand  for  <Oal- 

7%a  Nadonal.'    Prints  by  the  first 

•     /*  «8  may  be  purchased  at  theMuseo 

'    *^X  >nd  belong  to  a  collection  begun 

171826  by  S.  D.  JO06  Madraza;  they 

'^  be  also  purchased  at  Galcografia 

V  .donal  (ofBice  in  Galle  de  Curetas). 

"lere  axe  small   photographs  of  the 

Odf^  celebrated  pictures  to  be  had  at 

^sanrenf  s,  No.  80  CarreraBanGeronimo, 

^Vho  had  leave  to  take  them  down  and 

Siplace  them  in  the  best  light  for  photo- 

«paphing. 

..  This  gallery  is  considered  the  finest 
)  in  the  world,  but  it  is  rather  a  coUec- 
tion  of  splendid  gems  than  a  complete 
chionologieal  series  of  schools.  It  is 
wanting  in  examples  of  the  early  Italian, 
and  of  the  German  and  French  masters, 
and  several  of  the  Yalencian  and  Sevil- 
lian  schools  are  scantily,  if  at  all,  re- 
presented ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  productions  of  some  great  mas- 
ters, and  few  gallaies  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessing, like  this  one,  62  Rubens',  63 
Teniers,  10  Raphaels,  46  Murillos,  94 
Valazquez',  22  Van  Dycks,  48  Titians, 
34  Tintorettos,  25  Yeroneses,  54  Breu- 
ghels,  28  Snyders,  19  Poussins,  10 
Wouvermans,  55  Giordanos^  58  Riberas, 
10  Claudes,  etc  The  authenticity,  es-^ 
pedally  of  the  most  important,  is 
doubtless,  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
palaces  of  Madrid,  Escorial,  £1  Pardo, 
La  Granja,  for  which  most  were  painted 
expressly,  and  the  inventories  of  which 
designate  them  with  full  particulars. 
They  number  upwards  of  2000,  and  are 
the  property  of  the  crown.    The  re- 
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pairs  (rttUMuraclMM)  have  been  made 
with  care  and  intelligence^  saving  a  few 
exceptions,  and  mod  of  the  principal 
pictures  have  been  spared,  especially 
Velazquez'a  According  to  the  new 
arrangements,  the  best  Spanish  and 
Italian  pictures  are  now  placed  in  the 
long  central  saloon,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  masterpieces  have 
been  collected  in  a  special  circular  room, 
called  Salon  de  Isabel  II.,  somewhat 
like  the  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre^  the 
Tribuna  of  Florence,  and  that  of  Bo- 
logna. The  four  lateral  halls  contain  : 
the  two  nearest  the  entrance,  that  on 
the  right  Spanish  masters,  that  on  the 
left,  those  of  Italy ;  the  two  fiurthest 
consist  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures. 
The  2d  Rotunda  exhibits  specimens  of 
French  and  German  masters.  In  the 
ground -floor  is  situated  the  reduced 
and  unimportant  collection  of  sculp- 
ture and  antiques,  besides  some  more 
inferior,  but  all  valuable  pictures,  a  few 
original  drawings  by  old  masters,  etc 
These  latter  are  seen  on  Mondajrs,  and 
by  applying  to  the  head  porter,  who 
will  also  show  the  Sala  Reservada,  or 
the  Deecanso,  etc 

In  noticing  the  more  renuffkable  pic- 
tures, we  follow  the  order  in  which  the 
traveller  generally  visits  the  gallery^ 
viz.  1.  Central  Long  Room ;  2.  Sala  de 
Isabel  II.;  8.  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools ;  4.  Spanish  and  Italian  schools 
(lateral  halls  to  entrance).  For  a  con- 
cise idea  of  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Spanish  masters,  etc,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  General  Information:  Pain^ 
ing,  PaimUn^  and  the  list  of  books  of 
reference  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject 
The  critical  observations  are  derived 
from  the  best  and  surest  authorities  on 
the  matter.  N,S, — The  numbers  en 
the  pictures  having  undergone  an  aUerch 
tion,  the  recent  changes  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  plan. 
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1.  Bohmda,  or  Entranoe  HalL—In 
centre  jb  a  good  plaeter  group  of 
Laocoon.  Aronnd  are  placed  indif- 
ferent paintingB;  some  good  copies 
and  Giordanoe,  not  of  the  *  fimt  vater.' 
Obaervey  howeyer,  the  following  :- 
TSTo.  12.  The  capture  of  a  fortified  dtf 
by  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc,  by  Gio^ 
dano.  No.  8.  Marqnis  of  SpinoU  n- 
ceiving  the  keys  of  Breda,  by  LeoDArdo^ 
not  of  much  note.  ITo.  27.  An  allegory 
by  Mayno,  of  whom  Lope  de  Veji 
said  : — '  Juan  Bantista  Mayno  i  quiea 
el  arte  debe  aquella  accion  que  lis 
figaras  meare.'  ('Laurel  de  Apdo.'} 
The  Duke  of  Olivares  stands  on  the 
side  of  Philip  IV. 

Long  Cmtrtd  Jioom.— The  first  hilf, 
on  entering,  contains  Spanish,  and  the 
second  half  Italian  pictures.  Thefint 
series  are  modem,  and  all  the  rest  earlj 
Spanish  andltalian.  The  lees  that  is  said 
about  the  '  Escudias  contemporaneas, '  of 
which  there  are  specimens  here,  the 
better.  No.  564.  Death  of  Yiriatns, 
by  J.  Madrazo ;  all  the  others,  by  the 
academical  Bayeu,  Maella,  Aparido, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  pseudoKdassical 
French  style  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
full-sized  portraits  of  Charles  IV.  aad 
his  Queen,  by  Madrazo  (No.  570)  are 
interesting  as  likenesses.  Goya's  por- 
trait by  Lopez  (No.  575)  will  interest 
those  who  admire  this  truly  nationAl 
and  original  genius,  whose  Picador 
(No.  596)  Dos  de  Mayo,  and  Massacre 
of  Frenchmen  by  Spaniards,  deserre 
attention. 

Eibera  {Spagnoiato), 

Na  42.  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew. *  Powerful  drawing  and  colour- 
ing.' 

204.  Holy  Trinity.  '  Painted  like 
Caravaggio ;' « exhibits |p«at  power, hot 
is  not  a  pleasing  composition.' 

80.  The  Magdalen. 


Far  alttred  Nat,  Me  auomptmying  Plan,  >.  871. 
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a68»  441,  etc,   A  series  of  scenes 
from  the  lires  of  the  Apostles. 
147.  Profile  head  of  a  SibyL 
125.  Maityrdoin  of  St  Stephen. 

Juan  di  Juane», 

No.  886.  St  Stephen  preaching  the 
GospeL  Very  rich  colouring;  yery 
like  Perngino. 

887.  Same  snbject  The  saint,  stand- 
ing in  the  synagogue^  points  to  the 
Tiflion  painted  ahore,  exclaiming,  '  I  see 
the  heavens  openings  and  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  1*  The  infuriated  Jews  are 
pouring  anathemas  upon  the  saint 

'The  treatment  and  t^o^n^^i  execution  of 
these  pactares  is  Italian  in  its  character  and 
▼exy  fine.'  (Sir Ed.  Head.)  'A  truly  splen- 
did paintii^  for  the  compontion  as  well  as 
colottriqg.'    (Hoskins.) 

226.  The  Lord's  Supper.  Considered 
by  some  as  superior  in  many  respects 
to  the  celebrated  Cena  of  Da  Yindy 
but  is  more  like  Yassri's.  It  was  re- 
painted in  Paris  by  M.  Bonnemaison, 
and  is  one  of  Juanea'  masterpieces. 

160.  £coe  Homo.  A  gilt  background; 
on  wood.  A  subject  often  treated  by 
thia  master ;  remarkably  fine. 

106.  St  Stephen  on  his  Way  to  Exe- 
cution. Another  of  the  series  of  scenes 
from  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  this 
saint     (Nos.  197-9,  384-6-7.) 

*  A  hard  but  fine  painting.  The  crowd  mock- 
ii^  the  saint,  admiiaUe  tor  expression,  draw- 
ing, and  colouring.  Hie  figure  of  the  saint, 
resigned  and  full  of  religion,  is  beyond  praise ; 
his  feet  and  hands  most  carefully  painted,  and 
his  garments  equal  to  the  magic  draperies  of 
Paul  Veronese.'  (Hoskins.)  '  Studies  for  such 
scenes  must  have  been  common  in  Spain ;  many 
a  Dominican  might  have  sat  for  the  SauL' 
(Sir  £.  Head.)    On  wood. 

199.  Burial  of  St  Stephen.  'Coloured 
like  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. '  The  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  standing  on  the 
left,  is  said  to  be  the  painter.  On 
wood. 


112.  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin ;  otbI  ; 
on  wood. 

Morales. 

46.  Mater  Dolorosa.  One  of  his  best 
here ;  infnior,  according  to  Yiardot,  to 
the  Circumcision. 

49.  £cce  Homo.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  his  style. 

MuriUo. 

275.  Conception.  A  half-figure. 
'Yery  exquisite.'  Preferred  by  some 
to  Na  229. 

810.  St  Anna  Teaching  the  Yirgin 
to  read.  'The  child  wants  beauty, 
but  the  saint  is  admirable.'  (Hoskins.) 
'  The  draperies  are  in  imitation  of  Boe- 
las.'    (Ford.) 

46.  DiTino  Pastor.  A  great  fiiyour- 
ite.  An  allegory  of  Christianity  seated 
among  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  It  is  a 
penduitto 

60.St  JohntheBaptist  Thetwoabore 
painting*  are  charming  examples  of  the 
'  Nifios  de  Murillo ;'  both  belong  to  his 
third  or  Faporoao  manner. 

48.  Holy  Family.  Commonly  called 
'  del  pcgaio/  on  account  of  the  bird  in 
the  ohild's  hand.  'The  head  of  the 
Yirgin  is  very  beautiful;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child  is  purely  human.' 
(S.  £.  Head.) 

'  On  ne  peut  voir  une  sctoe  famili&re  mieux 
oongue  ....  plus  de  grftoe  dans  les  attitudes ; 
plus  d*6ieigie  dans  la  touche.'  (Viardot)  A 
homely  scene  copied  from  an  Andalusian  cot- 
tage. Belongs  to  the  first  yM?  style,  and  has 
been  repainted  at  Paris,  especially  the  £sce  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  dog. 

229.  Conception.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  painting  is  superior 
or  not  to  that  of  the  same  subject, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Marshal  Soult's  Gallery,  now  in  the 
LouTre.  Comte  de  Bis  (Mus^e  Boyal 
de  Madrid)  prefers  the  latter,  as  pos- 
sessLDg  more  harmony  of  composition^ 
more  ideality,  etc.    ItisagreatfaTour- 
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ite  with  the  pablic,  and  constantly 
copied. 

'  InnoGcnce  itself,  and  beaudfiiUy  painted ; 
how  rich  and  juicy  the  flesh,  how  full  of  pulp 
and  throbbing  life  I  (Ford.)  '  There  is  more 
of  the  ideal  in  this  painting  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  works  of  Murillo.  The  style  is 
more  elevated.  (Hoskins.)  It  is  less  repainted 
than  that  at  Paris. 

66.  Annunciation. 

'  Jamais,  si  je  ne  I'eusse  Tue,  je  n*anrais  ima- 
ging qu'avec  les  teintes  d'une  palette  on  pdt 
imiter  &  ce  point  I'dclat  d'une  lueur  miracu- 
leuae,  et  faire  jaUlir  de  la  toQe  des  rajrons  de 
lumi^re.  Cest  le  triomphe  du  coloriste.'  (Viar- 
dot.)  TheVirgin's  cheek  is  said  to  be  repainted. 
Belongs  to  the  va^oroto  style. 

316.  Vision  of  St  Bernard.  The 
figoiea  are  of  a  high  character. 

*  This  again  shows  how  closely  MuiiUo  ob- 
served Roelas.  The  draperies  of  the  saint 
have  been  repainted ;  but  his  head  is  fine,  and 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration  are 
admirably  expressed.  The  concealing  the  feet 
of  the  Virgin  gives  her  figure  too  much  height.' 
(Ford.) 

826.  Vision  of  San  Ildefonflo.  The 
Virgin  is  giving  the  casnUa  (chaanble) 
to  ^e  saint,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  a  zealous  adrocate  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  woman  on  the  right  holding  a 
candle  is  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
'  divota  de  la  Viigen'  who  ordered  this 
painting. 

219.  Conception.  Formerly  in  Sala 
de  Isabel  II. ;  admirably  coloored. 

208.  Rebecca  at  the  WeU.  Belongs 
to  the  second  or  eaUdo  style;  somewhat 
hard ;  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Ribera's  manner. 

'Les  quatre  femmes  pluc^pi  aiqvte  de  la 
fontaine  i  droite,  et  vues  en  pleine  lumi&re, 
ont  une  ^tonnante  vigueur.'    (Count  de  Ris.) 

218.  Head  of  St  John  the  Baptist 

218.  Head  of  St  PauL 

Swnditz  CofXlo, 
162.  A  Portrait      Supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  crazy  son  of  Philip  IL,  Don 
Carlos,  the  hero  of  SchiUer's  admirable 
drama. 


There  is  no  expression  of  idiocy  or  drfirir^ 
intellect,  as  S.  E.  Head  justly  rrmarfcs  hc£ 
rather  of  a  serious  meditative  mind,  somevhaz 
morose,  and  not  unlike  the  halntnal  charafter 
of  Philip  II.'s  countenance. 

164.  Portrait  of  the  InfiaiLte  CUra 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert  Obserre 
the  details  of  the  dress,  jewels^  and 
general  colouring.  She  was  the  &- 
Tourite  child  of  Philip. 

626.  A  Portrait  Supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  IL 

688.  A  Portrait  ProbaUy  of  t 
sister  of  Philip  II. 

Maao, 
79.   A   View    of   Zaragosa.      Tbe 
figures  are  painted  by  Velazquez,  who 
was  his  father-in-law, 

47.  Portrait  of  Murillo.  Of  ygj 
great  interest  therefore.  Tobar  was  his 
best  pupil,  and  his  paintings  have  oftea 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  his  master. 

Zwba/rofii, 

817.  The  Infant  Deity  asleep.  Very 
fine. 

ViUueqyuBt, 

808.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Isabelle 
de  Bourbon,  first  wife  of  Philip  IV. 
This  picture  has  been  repainted  ia 
many  parts  by  Velazquez.  The  dress, 
though  pleasing  at  first  sight,  loses  of 
its  value  on  doser  examination.  It 
was  evidently  not  painted  by  him.  The 
queen's  fine  old  white  horse  is  his,  and 
in  the  bridle  one  can  even  see  the  paiti 
which  he  was  obliged  to  alter  while 
painting  the  horse ;  they  are  quite 
different  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
same,  where  the  design  of  the  embroi- 
dery is  done  in  a  much  more  elaborate 
and  stiff  manner  than  that  of  the  dress. 
The  landscape  is  good  and  by  the  great 
master.      The  queen's  horse  is  white, 
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and  old,  and  ambles  at  a  lady's  pace  ; 
the  cold  cQlonr  of  the  steed  forms  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  xdeasing-looldng  qneen's 
rich  brown  dress,  browed  with  gold, 
and  painted  with  the  skill  of  Panl 
Veronese. 

332.  Prince  Bon  Baltasar  Carlos 
riding  a  chestnut  'jaca.'  The  child 
actoally  gallops  oat  of  the  firame,  and 
is  the  anticipation  of  Edwin  Landseer, 
and  his  3^oang  Highland  chieftains  on 
their  wild  ponies.'  (Ford.)  'There  is 
a  wonderful  spirit  and  life  about  this 
portnit  The  landscape  is  rather  too 
blue  and  green. '  (Hosldns. ) 
S5i.  j&op.  Finely  painted. 
345.  An  Old  Man,  called  Menipo. 
ai9.  The  smrender  of  Breda  (June 
2, 1625)  by  the  governor  of  that  city, 
Justin  of  Kaaaau,  to  Spinola,  whose 
announcement  of  that  event  was  con- 
fined to  the  words,  'Breda  Tornado.' 
This  masterpiece  is  commonly  known 
83  'el  cuadro  de  las  lanzas,'  from  the 
number  of  the  Lmces  borne  by  the 
gnaidt.  The  figm«  and  ezprMsion  of 
the  figures  is  as  wonderful  as  the  tech- 
nical execution.  There  is  the  genuine 
eourtesy  of  a  high-bred  soldier  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  conqueror  towards 
ids  fidlen  foe,  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  admirable.'  (Sir  £.  Head) 
'Quelle  |Mtyn>«ti^ft  I  qudle  vigueur  dans 
ks  premiers  plans !  quelle  degradation 
dans  le  paysage!'  (De  lUs.)  'Per- 
haps the  finest  picture  of  Velazquez  ; 
Berer  were  ksi^ts,  soldiers,  or  national 
character  better  painted,  or  the  heavy 
Fleming,  the  intellectual  Italian,  and 
the  prond  Spaniard  more  nicely  marked, 
eren  to  their  boots  and  breeches ;  the 
lances  of  the  guards  actually  vibrate. 
Olaerve  the  contrast  of  the  light  blue 
delicate  page  with  the  dark  iron-dad 
General  Spinola.'  (Ford.)  Velazquez 
painted  his  own  beautiftd,  manly  head 
ifi  the  owner,  with  a  plumed  hat.  In 
titf  background  Breda  appears  in  the 


distance.  Ck>mpare  this  with  the  same 
subject  by  Leonardo,  No.  248.  There 
is  the  difference  between  genius  and 
talent 

196.  The  forge  of  Vulcan.  Apollo, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Vulcan,  good- 
naturedly  hastens  to  inform  him  of  his 
wife's  (Venus)  repeated  flirtations  with 
Mars.  Observe  the  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  disgust  on  the  god's  counte- 
nance, and  that  of  the  blacksnuths,  who 
suddenly  stop  their  work,  etc.  The 
beauty  of  human  form  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  divinity  in  the  two  gods. 

156.  Las  Meninas,  literally  the 
female  minions  or  fiivourite  attendants : 
the  old  Norman  meuf*^  ^^^  meignee, 
family. 

'  And  oft  times  him  to  tolaoe 
Sir  Mirthe  commeth  into  this  place. 
And  eke  with  him  commeth  his  mtitu.* 
Chaucbk,  J?.  «^rt#  J?«i». 

The  scene  represented  in  the  picture 
takes  place  in  the  artist's  studio,  whUe 
he  is  pointing  Philip  IV.  and  his 
queen,  who  are  supposed  to  stand  where 
the  spectator  should  be,  so  as  to  be 
reflected  in  the  glass ;  otherwise  the 
painter  would  only  see  the  backs  of  his 
models,  an  error  often  committed  (as 
by  Goya,  in  'The  Family  of  Charles 
IV.),  but  which  Velazquez  was  and 
could  not  be  goilty  of.  The  name 
this  picture  is  generally  known  by  has 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  was  assigned  by  the 
artist  in  it  to  the  group  formed  by  the 
'menin^'  who  are  endeavouring  to 
amuse  the  Infanta  Margarita,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.,  who  is  standing  in  the 
foreground,  and  in  the  centre 

'  The  tone  of  colouring  is  sober  end  cool, 
perhaps  too  much  so.  (Sir  £.  Head.)  'A 
surprisinK  piece  of  >»an«<H«g ;  still  he  woold 
gain,  and  indeed  does  gain,  when  he  glaaes  his 
pictmes.'  (Wflkie.)  When  it  was  finished 
Velasquez  showed  it  to  his  royal  patron,  and 
inquired  if  there  was  nothing  wantbgT  'One 
thing  only/  answered  PhUip,  and  takaqg  tfa« 
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pallet  from  his  hands,  he  painted  on  the  breast 
of  the  painter  represented  on  the  picture  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  $andago,  die  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Spain.  On  Giordano's  arrival  at 
the  Court,  Chsirles  II.  showed  him  this  paint- 
ing :  '  Sefior,'  eyrlaimcd  the  artist  rapturously, 
'it  is  the  gospel  of  art'  (&i  teologia  de  la 
finiura.) 

246.  A  dwarf  seated  with  a  large 
book. 

384.  Portrait  known  as  '  El  ni&o  de 
Yallecas.' 

aOL  El  Bobo  de  Coria.  The  booby 
type  rendered  to  perfection,  truly 
Bor?/9a/)of,  as  heavy  as  an  ox. 

256.  A  Dwarf.  '  Yelazqnez  is  Teni- 
ers  on  a  large  scale.*    fWilkie.) 

290.  Philip  IT.  on  Horseback.  A 
magnificent  portrait  It  served  as  a 
model  for  the  bronze  statae,  carved  by 
Monta&ez  and  cast  by  Pietro  Tacca ; 
now  in  Plaza  de  Orients.  'The  horse 
is  alive,  and  knows  its  rider ;  how 
everything  tells  upon  the  cool  blue  and 
green  in  the  background  t  *    (Ford.) 

'Look  on  that  equestrian  portiait  of  his 
(Velazquez)  ro]ral  fiieod,  Philip  IV.;  he  has 
placed  him  amid  a  denuded  landscape,  limited 
by  a  boundless  horizon,  lighted  up  on  all  sides 
by  the  sun  of  Spain,  without  a  shaidow,  without 
wy  chiaroacuro,  or  n^^bMuacw,  of  any  sort 
....  and  yet^  behold  the  life  about  it  all  r 
(Viardot.) 

177.  Portrait  of  the  Gonde  Duque 
de  OUvares.  'Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  effects  produced  by  the  chaiy 
use  of  gaudy  colour  in  this  picture,  bnt 
no  man  was  more  sparing  of  colour  ;  he 
husbanded  his  whites  and  even  yel- 
lows^ which  teU  up  like  gold  on  his 
nndertoned  backgrounds,  which  always 
represented  nature  with  the  intervention 
of  air.'     (Ford.) 

The  teat  is  awkwardly  forward,  and  the 
hone  utmM  too  huge  to  those  not  acquainted 
widi  the  old  Spanish  breed.  OliTares  was 
Prime  Minister  and  faTOurite/m«u£9  of  Philip 
IV.  We  have  seen  another  portrait  of  Oli- 
^Rares  at  Dresden  (Picture  GaUery,  No.  109), 
holdjng  a  paper,  aiad  superior  to  this  one  in 
some  respects,  also  by  Velaiquei.     This  other 


half  of  the  room  is  filled  up  widi  the  best  Italxaa 
pictures ;  ab  yave  princi/ittm. 

640.  Landscape.  A  view  of  the 
CaUe  (Avenue)  de  la  B^ma  in  the 
Gardens  of  Azanjues.  WiUde  re- 
marks :  '  Velazquez  is  the  only  Spanish 
painter  who  seems  to  have  made  an 
attempt  in  landscape :  I  have  seen  some 
of  his,  most  original  and  daring.  Titiaa 
seems  to  be  his  model,  and  although  h« 
lived  before  the  time  of  Clande  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  they  were  contempo- 
raries. (The  former  died  1682,  ti» 
latter  1673,  and  Velazquez  1660.)  He 
appears  to  have  combined  the  breadlii 
and  picturesque  effect  for  which  those 
two  great  painters  were  so  remaricaUe.' 
This  view,  as  well  as  thatof  the  '  Faente 
del  ATazguez,*  is  more  likely  to  be  by 
Mazo  than  by  Velazquez. 

151.  The  Cradfizion  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  one  of  the  grandest 
conceptions  in  the  worid.  Look  at  it 
cncey  and  you  will  see  it  for  ever  after- 
wards. Oh,  that  one  mi^t  hear  Ros- 
sini's SUabat  MattTf  whilst  looking  npon 
that  sublime  vision  of  Sorrow  and  Hope! 

ea  Boar-hunt  in  the  Paido.  A 
clever  copy  of  the  original,  which  was 
presented  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Lord 
Ck>wley,  and  purchased  by  Government 
for  £2200.  (Lord  Ashborton  possesses 
one  of  a  similar  subject) 

Baphad. 

884.  Visit  of  St  Elizabeth  to  the 
Virgin.  Painted  for  one  Marinna  Bran- 
conius,  and  signed  'Raphael  Yrbinas 
F.'  It  was  taken  to  Paris  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  removed  there  from 
board  to  canvas,  a  prooess  by  which  it 
has  been  saved  from  total  min,  bnt 
scarcely  touched,  though  over  var- 
nished. 

794.— Holy  Family,  d€  la  Bon.  Its 
authenticity  has  been  doubted,  but  the 
best  authorities  assert  it  peremptorily. 
*  On  y  reeonnatt^  d^  le  moMf  oonp 
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d'csfl,  rinimitable  main  dn  xnattre.' 
(Visrdot)  What  may  have  led  to  snper- 
fidal  sappodtioiiJB  is  the  roseate  tint 
spread  aU  oyer,  and  eonatitating  a  ffk- 
deur,  aeldom  met  in  that  great  master's 
pictures.  The  grouping;  ontlinea;  ex- 
pression, the  drawing  especially,  all 
render  tlus  a  magnificent  work.  '  I  be- 
lieye  it  to  be  Baphael's,  because  I  know 
of  no  painter  capable  of  producing  such 
a  masterpiece.'    (De  Rio.) 

784. — Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  or 
El  Pasmo  de  SidHa.  Proceeds  from  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo 
(the  Yiigin's  Trane^  on  the  way  to 
Mount  CklTary),  in  Palermo,  for  which 
it  was  painted.  It  represents  the  mo- 
ment when  Christ  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  the  cross  ;  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  re- 
lieving Him.  Crowds  of  soldiers  and 
people  fill  up  the  scene,  which  extends 
from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Calvary,  which  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 

'And  there  followed  Him  a  great  company  of 
people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and 
lamented  him.  Bat  Jesus  turning  onto  diem 
said.  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselTei,  and  for  your  children.' 
(St.  Luke  zxiiL) 

This  picture  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Some  place  it  next  to  the  Trans- 
figuration: It  is  superior  to  it,  says 
Yiardot,  because  in  the  Spasimo  there 
is  unity  of  subject,  in  which  the  other 
lacks,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the  ana- 
chronisms so  noticeable  in  the  Trans- 
figuration. It  is  all  Raphael's,  for  in 
tlds  one  even  Giulio  Romano  had  not  the 
slightest  part  The  great  master  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  work,  and 
signed  it,  which  he  seldom  did.  There 
is,  besides,  vigour  in  the  expression ;  aU 
is  more  forcible ;  the  only  inferiority 
lies  perhaps  in  the  colouring.  Mr.  Ford 
and  others  erroneously  ascribe  its  brick- 
dusty,  hard  tone,  to  its  being  repainted 
at  Paris,  and  a  second  time  at  Madrid 


in  1845.  The  colouring,  whatever  its 
beauties  and  defects,  is  now  such  as 
Raphael  laid  on. 

It  was  sent  to  Paris  in  x8z3,  removed  fixna 
boards  to  canvas  by  M.  Bonnemaison,  and  dms 
saved  from  ruin,  just  as  the  Holy  Family  of  the 
Louvre,  etc  ;  the  other  ruthless  opsrtUion^ 
which  took  place  at  Madrid,  was  limited,  we 
believe,  to  vaniiahing.  An  excellent  copy  of  the 
Spasimo^  made  by  Juan  CatreBo  (16x4— x68sX 
dating  about  1650^  and  now  in  the  third  room  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  shows  the 
identical  brick-dusty,  hard  tone  of  the  original, 
which  was  carefully  copied.  According  to  Va- 
sari,  the  female  w^  outstretdied  arms  repra- 
sents  the  Veronica;  and  he  adds  that  she  is 
'stretching  out  her  hands  to  him,  holding  a 
napldn  (or  kerchief).'  which  latter  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  dBTaoed  in  an  injury  during 
the  adventurous  journey  that  it  had  to  wideigo. 
The  ship  that  was  conveying  it  to  Palermo  .was 
shipwrecked,  and  the  box  which  contained  it 
was  found  by  some  fishennen  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  whence  it  was  sent  once 
mora  to  Palenno,  and  finally  to  Spain.  The 
female,  said  by  Vasari  to  be  intended  for  the 
Veronica,  is  considered  to  have  been  meant  to 
represent  no  other  but  the  mother  of  God ;  and 
as  to  the  supposed  napkin,  there  is  no  vestige 
left  on  the  canvas  that  can  authorise  such  a  sup- 
position. 

As  to  its  merits,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  criticise,  and  tedious  to  repeat 
the  raptures  into  which  aU  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  have  fallen  before  this  great 
dramatic  scene. 

726.--Holy  Family,  called  'LaPerla,' 
because  Philip  lY.,  on  beholding  it  fw 
the  first  time,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
'  This  is  the  pearl  of  my  pictures  !* 
Others  assert  that  its  name  comes  from 
a  small  oyster  placed  among  the  divine 
bambino's  playthings.  However  this 
may  be^  I^ilip,  a  great  connoisseur, 
purchased  it  with  many  other  gems  at 
the  sale  of  the  Crown  property  of  Charles 
I.  by  the  Puritans ;  he  paid  for  it  £2000. 
It  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Mantua» 
and  was  purchased  by  Charles  1.  It 
belongs  to  the  transition,  second  manner 
of  Raphael.  It  has  been  over-cleaned, 
and  tiie  colour  has  consequently  lost 
much  of  its  depth.    The  background  is 
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parpoMlj  dark,  and  of  a  rich  brown.  It 
proceeds  fixim  the  Escorial. 

TUian. 

686. — Charles  Y.  on  horseback. 
'The  finest  equestrian  pictnre  in  the 
world ;  it  is  more  sablime  and  poetical 
thanVeUzqnee,  yet  equally  true  to  life.' 
(Ford).  This  well-known  and  cele- 
brated portrait,  dted  by  Titian's  bio- 
graphers, is  one  of  his  grandest  histori- 
cal pages.  He  was  sent  several  times 
to  Angsbnig  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
emperor,  and  no  statesman  or  historian 
ever  gaessed  Charles's  genius  and  char- 
acter like  him.  This  pictu^  has  not 
suffered  by  restoration,  very  few  bits 
having  been  retouched.  It  is  as  fine  as 
ever.  The  suit  of  annour  that  served 
as  a  model  is  kept  in  the  Amoria,  No. 
2308.  He  is  represented  here  as  he 
rode  before  his  army  at  the  battle  of 
Muhlbetg. 

821. — Allocution  of  Marquds  del 
Yasto  to  hia  troopa.  Belonged  to  col- 
lection of  Charles  I.  of  En^^d.  The 
colouring  is  beautiful ;  restorations  have 
injured  it  somewhat  Compare  the  ex- 
pression with  portrait  of  the  Marquis  by 
Titian  at  the  Louvre  (No.  470).  Alfonso 
d'Avalos,  Marchese  del'  Ouasto,  was  a 
gfeat  patron  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
his  time  (bom  1502  ;  died  1546).  He 
commanded  the  army  of  Charles  Y.  in 
Italy,  and  lost  the  battle  of  Cerizola 
against  Francis  de  Bourbon,  Comte 
d'Enghien,  April  14,  1544. 

Danae.*  'A  sketch,  but  a  perfect 
gem,  and  when  seen  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance it  is  living  flesh.'  (Ford).  It  was 
saved  with  a  few  other  nudities  from 
among  the  flames  of  an  auto-de-fS, 
kindled  expressly  for  the  destruction  by 
fire,  a  true  ^mnfication  of  mythological 
peccant  pictures. 


*  Fonnerly  in  another  room,  as  well  as  the 
two  following. 


Woman  on  couch.  A  naked  figure^ 
with  a  youth  playing  an  organ. 

Woman  on  couch,  ditto.  The  only 
difference  between  these  two  is  that  one 
has  a  lap-dog^  and  the  other  a  winged 
boy ;  an  amour.  They  are  very  like 
the  Yenuses  in  the  Tribuna  at  Flor- 
ence. 

787.  Prometheus.  A  colossal  figure, 
a  pendant  to  Sisyphus.  Observe  an 
imitation  by  Biben,  No.  121,  and  note 
the  differences  of  style. 

812.  Adam  and  Eve.  Yery  power- 
ful, but  not  pleasing.  It  was  Babms' 
fftvourite.  When  this  Flemish  master 
came  to  Madrid  in  1628,  to  study  the 
colouring  of  the  Yenetian  school,  he 
admired  this  picture  very  especially,  and 
Blade  of  it  a  very  careful  copy  (Na 
1666)  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Charles 
I.),  whose  admiration  for  Titian's  works 
was  so  great  that  Philip  lY.  made  him 
a  present  of  the  Yenus  del  Pardo  (Ju- 
piter and  Antiope),  which  Philip  III. 
prized  as  the  gem  of  his  wondeifdl  col- 
lection. 

762.  The  Gloria,  or  Apotheosis  of 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.  Abore  and 
next  to  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  the 
Yirgin ;  to  the  right,  Chsrles  I.  and 
Philip  II.  The  former  in  the  monk's 
frock,  which  bespeaks  San  Tuste  and 
Humility ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
two  Queens,  in  their  regal  robes.  It  is, 
according  to  some,  the  masterpieoe  of 
Titian,  and  had  it  not  been  crueUy  re- 
painted, would  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
It  dates  about  1556,  and  was  therefore 
painted  when  the  artist  was  eighty  years 
old  ;  but  though  the  contrary  is  often 
asserted,  genius,  like  wine,  ripens  with 
age,  losing  the  acidity  and  rawness  of 
youth,  to  acquire  mellowness,  strength, 
soul,  aroma.  The  finest  works  of  art 
and  letters  are  generally  the  last— the 
setting  suns  of  master-minds.  Ob- 
serve everything  here;  the  "general 
effect  of  light  and  colour  ;  the  enmnhU 
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of  the  groups ;  the  Noah  and  Moses 
more  especiallj.'  The  colouring  is 
superb.  Charles  V.  ordered  by  will 
tiiat  it  should  be  hung  over  his  tomb. 
It  was  removed  from  Tuste  to  the  £s- 
corial  by  order  of  Philip  II. 

P.  Veroneae. 

890.  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors. '  They  found  him  in  the  temple 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
in  healing  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ;  and  all  that  heard  him  were 
astonished  at  Ids  understanding  and 
answers. '    (Luke  IL  ) 

'Vaste  et  thdtenle  composidoii,  xvchexche 
et  bon  gottt  des  oinemens,  juateaie,  TiTBcit^ 
diarme  de  la  ooulenr;  noblesse,  ymi6t6  et 
vifritf  des  portraits.'  (Viardot).  It  is  interest- 
iag  to  compare  the  cast  of  the  countenances, 
dzeas^  etc,  of  this  with  the  same  sul^ect 
treated  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

Sebaatian  del  Piombo. 
759.  Christ  in  Hades.  This  magni- 
ficent painting,  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Family  at  Naples^  and  the  Sesurrection 
of  Lazarus  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London  (Ko.  1),  proceeds  from  the  At- 
gerstein  Collection.  This  is  considered 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  composi- 
tion has  more  life ;  the  dark  tone  is 
not  so  ezaggented,  and  the  perspectiTe 
so  narrow  and  short 

'The  colouiing  is  powexfiil,  without  any  de- 
fect, and  worthy  altogether  of  Gioigione.' 
(Viaidot.) 

€fuidoBeni. 
751.  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Pro- 
ceeds frt>m  the  EscoriaL  It  is  one  of 
his  masterpieces  in  his  best  style,  and 
before  he  fell  into  that  invariable  pale, 
fade  mannerism,  which,  with  a  mono- 
tony of  attitude,  characterises  his  latter 
works.  This  is  M.  Yiardot's  opinion, 
repeated  (as  usual,  with  the  pictures  of 
this  gallery)  by  M>.  Ford,  and  who  has 
done  little  else  than  follow  his  criti- 
cism and  translate  his  obserrations. 


836.  Santiago.  The  Tutelar  of 
Spain.  The  old  Spanish  war-cry  was 
'  Santiago  y  derra  Espafta  !' 

684.  St  Sebastian.  '  They  axe  both 
painted  in  the  forcible  style  of  Caia- 
▼aggio^  but  with  a  keener  sense  of 
beauty  and  grace.'  In  these  pictures 
'  he  hovers  between  the  Bibera  style, 
though  softened  by  the  study  of  Cor- 
regie  and  Murillo's  calida  manner.' 
(Viardot.) 

A  replica  of  that  at  the  Louvre  (No.  33a), 
andpurchasedby  Louis  XIV.  in  167a  There 
are  several  in  different  galleries,  and  one  in 
that  of  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian,  at  Madrid. 

Tintoretto, 

770.  Moses  found. 

704  La  Gloria.  It  is  the  sketch  of 
the  painting  which  is  seen  in  the 
council-room  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
Venice,  and  was  brought  fr^m  Italy 
by  Velazquez  for  Philip  IV.  'L'on  y 
trouve,  comme  dans  le  tableau,  cette 
fougue  imp^tueuse  et  irr^fl^chie,  cet 
entninement,  cette  fi^yre  qui  fit  ap- 
peler  Tintoret  Le  Furieux.'    (Viardot). 

There  is  a  sketch  of  same,  also  by  Tintoretto, 
at  the  Mocenigo  Palace  at  Venice.  It  has 
some  analogy  with  the  Paradise  at  the  Louvre 
(No.  35X),  erreneoQsly  considered  by  some  as 
another  sketch  of  the   San  Marco.     Grand 


760.  Judith  and  Holophemes.  'Very 
grand  and  most  efiective.' 

774.  A  Sea-fight  'Great  energy, 
life,  and  movement;  perhaps  a  little 
confused.'  (Viardot.)  It  has  been  re- 
painted. 

The  subject  b  a  mCl^  between  Turks  and 
Venetians  in  the  Archipelago;  the  principal 
figure  is  that  of  a  young  female,  for  whose 
sake  the  fight  is  probably  taking  place.  The 
colouring  is  beautiful,  though  it  has  lost  of  its 
transparencv. 

F.  Bassano, 
877.  A  mystical  subject,   probably 
intended   for  the   Intercession  of  the 
Virgin  in  favour  of  Mankind.    One  of 
I  his  masterpiecesL 
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J,  Bcuaano. 
708.    Noah's  Ark.     ThiB  pointing 
was  purchased  by  Titian  in  Itely,  and 
sent  to  Spain  by  order  of  Charles  Y. 

670.  The  Council  Boom  at  Venice. 
The  Doge  is  sitting  in  state,  and  the 
Senate  is  assembled  for  the  reception  of 
a  foreign  ambassador.  All  the  figures 
are  portraits. 

It  has  been  till  very  lately  ascribed  to  Tinto- 
retto, and  was  well  worthy  of  him ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ridolfi,  it  was  painted  by  F^etzo 
Malombra  (tssS-iSiSX  and  brought  to  Spain 
with  several  others  by  D.  Alfonso  La  Cueva, 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice. 

Dommiekino, 

680.  St  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness. 
Probably  a  pendant  to  the  Last  Com- 
munion of  St  Jerome  at  the  Vatican. 

706.  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  These 
are  the  two  only  examples  of  this 
Bolognese  painter  in  this  gallery.  The 
former  is  especially  fine.  Viardot  as- 
serts that  there  is  no  painting  of  this 
master  in  Spain. 

JPialma  the  Younger, 
738.  A  mystic  subject^  being  the 
Spiritual   Betrothal  of  St « Catherine 
with  the  Infant  Jesua 

BALA.   DS    ISABSZi   ZZ. 

741.  Virgin  of  the  Fish,  or  Tobit  and 
the  Fish.  *  La  suprtoe  expression  de 
la  noblesse  et  de  la  mi^'est^.'  (Viardot) 
The  mother  of  Qod  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  holding  the  infant  Deity  in  her 
arms.  The  divine  Bambino,  with  a 
hand  placed  upon  a  book  which  St 
Jerome  is  reading,  turns  towards  Tobit, 
who  is  led  by  St  Baphael  (the  master's 
portrait  probably)  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  before  which  he  kneels.  The 
subject  is  considered  by  some  to  repre- 
sent the  admission  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit  as  a  canonical  book.  It  was 
written  about  two  centuries  B.a ;  the 


Babbis  do  not  hold  it  to  have  been 
divinely  inspired,  and  Cluistians 
adopted  it  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  St  Jerome^  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  painting  translated  it  for 
the  first  time  from  Ghaldaic  into  Latin. 
This  picture  dates  1514. 

Viardot  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  first 
examples  of  the  master's  third  manner.  It  was 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  DominiHr,  at 
Naples.  During  an  epidemic  whioh  affected 
die  sight  a  chapel  was  built  in  that  churdi,  oa- 
der  the  invocation  of  the  ^^igin,  and  sprriaBy 
used  for  prayers  in  bdialf  of  those  ao  afHirtrri 
It  was  upon  this  occasion,  and  for  this  cfaapd, 
that  Raphael  was  oideml  the  present  picture 
(15x5).  Such  is  Vaaari's  eaqJa nation  of  iba 
subject,  whilst  E.  David  gives  the  former  one. 
It  was  sent  to  Paris  about  zSia,  and  reaaoved 
from  board  to  canvas,  and  is  umnjured.  It 
is,  according  to  the  best  judges  in  the  matter, 
the  finest  madonna  painring  by  Raphad,  next 
to  that '  dellaSeggiola'  at  the  Pitti  Palace. 

006.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Cardinal  Julio  de 
Medici 

'  Heureuz  oeux  qui  peuvent  revivre  aian 
aprte  trois  cent  ctnquante  ansf  (De  Ris.) 
There  is  a  semblance  of  life  in  those  bbie, 
serious,  and  scrutinising  eyes^  sofuUof  inteDeot 
and  Heaven ;  a  motion  in  the  oompresaed  lips; 
blood  that  is  seen  circulating  freely  under  the 
skin,  so  much  air  around  it  and  individual  iden- 
tity that  are  absolutely  startling.  Biography 
when  written  by  such  men  as  Velasqnea,  Raph- 
ael, Van  Dyck,  etc.,  is  truly  a  resuirectioa. 
This  '  Cardinal*  ushers  in  a  whole  epoch  of  the 
human  mind^Italy  in  the  z6th  century. 

Obserre  also  No.  901  (in  the  Long 
Boom),  another  fine  portrait*  said  to  tie 
that  of  Andrea  Navagiero,  author  of  a 
'Yiaggio  in  Spagna,'  etc.,  and  ambas- 
sador of  Venice  to  Charles  Y.,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  of  Count  de  Gastiglione, 
from  its  likeness  to  that  of  this  patron 
of  Baphael's  at  the  Louvre,  No.  383. 
A  replica  at  the  Doria  Palace. 

708.  Holy  Family.  Bordering  on 
miniature  painting;  on  wood,  and 
therefore  somewhat  injured.  Chums 
loudly  for  removal  to  canvas  to  avoid 
imminent  ruin.  Great  finish  in  the 
figures ;  dates  1507. 
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SebasL  da  Pumibo, 
779.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  Half- 
fignres,  from  the  Escorial,  where  it  hung 
in  the  choir ;  quite  worthy  of  that  Dante 
of  piviTitiTig ;  a  vision  of  saintlj  terror ; 
very  grand,  rery  awfoL 

Andna  dd  Sarto. 

664.  Portrait  of  the  Master's  wife, 
the  fair  and  frail  Lncrezia  del  Fede  (I), 
for  whoee  sake  and  caprices  the  painter, 
enamonied  of  form  more  than  of  soul, 
forgot  and  foigave  eyeiythinj^  so  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  gaze  npon  that 
beaatifiil  creature.  It  was  ill  restored 
in  1888. 

All  admiren  of  Alfred  de  Musset  will  remein* 
ber  his  drama  *Aadx6  del  Sarto/  and  the  part 
this  woman  (' Je  raimais  d'un  amour  ind^fiius- 
bT)  plays  in  iL 


681.  Holy  Family.  There  are  two 
replicas  in  this  gallery,  though  the 
No.  911  has  been  ascribed  to  his  pnpil 
Andrea  Squazzella.  There  Ib  another, 
we  believe,  in  M.  Bee's  collection  at 
Marseilles. 

P.  Veronese. 

601.  Moses  Foimd.  'Fin  et  char- 
mant  byon,  qni  i^nnit  un  ing^nieox 
arrangement  et  un  dessin  correct  (!)  i 
la  plus  exquise  d^licatesse  du  pinceau.' 
(Yiardot.)  'A  charming  gay  cabinet 
picture,  ascribed  by  some  to  Tintoretto.  * 

OJa/ude  de  LamUaie. 

075.  Sunset    A  landscape^  with  an 

anchorite    on    the   foreground.     The 

figure    is  by  Francesco  Allegrini   da 

Gubbio  ;  wild  scenery,  somewhat  dark. 

It  truly  is  'a  place  of  prayer,  and  a  sort  of 
prison,  wherein  I  chained  my  miserable  body,' 
as  St.  Jerome  describes  one  of  those  secluded, 
rocky  retreats  of  the  earliest  solitude-seeking 
Chrisfians  Almost  all  the  Claudes  here  are 
pendants,  and  of  value. 

N.  Poustm, 
1040.  A  Landscape.     On  the  fore- 
ground, to  left,  Diana  ssleep^  watched 
by  a  satyr  ;  on  the  right  an  Amour,  or 


messenger  of  Love,  is  busy  picking 
flowers.  Exquisite,  and  more  truthful 
to  nature  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
this  classiciil  master. 

JRemira/ndi. 
1880.  Queen  Arthemisa  about  to 
swallow  the  ashes  of  her  husband. 
Superb ;  a  masterpiece  of  this  king  of 
chiaroscuro.  The  pseudo-oriental  cos- 
tume is  beautifully  painted.  It  is 
signed,  '  1634— Rembrandt  f  It  is 
thought  to  represent  the  wife  of  the 
artist,  Saskia  Van  Uylembuig,  whom 
he  married  June  22,  1634. 

JSubene. 

1261.  The  Brazen  Serpent  It  is 
signed,  a  yery  exceptional  case  with 
this  painter.  It  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  his  masterpieces.  'And 
Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass  and  put 
it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  liyed' 
(Numb.  xzL  6-9).  It  is  either  the 
original  or  a  superior  replica  to  that  of 
same  subject  and  master  in  the  National 
Gallery,  No.  59. 

1846.  Portrait  of  Maria  de  Medici. 
Yery  fine  ;  a  sketch  from  a  laige  paint- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  Luxembourg. 

1442.  St  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Van  Dyck. 

1407.  The  £arl  of  Bristol  and  the 
Painter.  The  former,  to  the  right, 
dressed  in  white;  to  the  left,  the 
painter,  dressed  in  black.  Compare 
the  effeety  not  the  means  employed* 
produced  by  portraits  by  Velazquez, 
and  those  by  Van  Dyck. 

1246.  The  Countess  of  Oxford.  'Tin 
des  plus  prodigieux  et  des  plus  ravis* 
sants  de  son  oeuvre  enti^re.'  (Yiardot) 
In  a  comer  of  the  painting  is  the  in* 
scription,  'The  Covntes  of  Oxford — A. 
Yan  Dyck,  1638. 

1447.  Portrait  of  Liberti,  an  Ant* 
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werp  oiganist.  Probably  dates  ten 
3rear8  before  he  painted  that  of  the 
Oonntefls  of  Oxford,  and  was  ezecnted 
during  his  residence  at  Antwerp. 

1607.  The  Treaeheiy  of  Judas.  Hay 
be  considered  his  masterpiece.  The 
head  of  Christ  is  magnificent;  ez- 
pressire  of  deep  contempt  and  divine 
resignation.  The  colouring,  effect  of 
torchlight,  etc.,  are  all  wonderfnL  In 
the  composition,  hypercritics  find  some 
confosion,  and  blame  the  threefold 
action. 

Vaai-der-Veifd«n,     (Beginning  of  16th 
centory ;  bom  at  Brussels.) 

1046.  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Wood 
or  gilt  background;  reiy  fine  indeed. 

Correggio, 

881.  Holy  Family.  The  authenticity 
of  this  picture  has  been  doubted,  but 
with  less  reason  than  that  of  same 
master,  No.  182. 

Titian, 

792.  A  mystic  subject  An  ezroto, 
representing  St  Brigit  offering  flowers 
to  the  Infant  Deity,  placed  in  His 
mother's  aims,  whilst  Hulfus,  her 
husband,  stands  by  her  side^  dad  in 
armour.  The  yeiy  best  judges  all  say 
it  is  a  Titian,  and  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. The  able  director,  Sr.  Madrazo, 
is  convinced,  among  others,  that  this 
magnificent  picture  is  by  him,  and  not 
by  Giorgione,  to  whom  it  has  been 
hitherto  ascribed  and  put  down  in  the 
catalogue. 

853.  Offering  to  Fecundity.  *  Of 
marvellous,  incredible  execution ;  far 
outstrips  Albano,  the  poet  of  secrets 
and  love.  This  was  the  picture  which, 
when  at  Rome,  in  the  Ludovici  Palace, 
was  studied  and  so  often  copied  by 
Poussin,  and  contributed  to  improve 
his  colouring,  somewhat  cold  and  life- 
less at  that  time,  teaching  him  more- 


over how  to  paint  those  playful  children 
which  threw  such  charm  over  several 
of  his  compositions,  especially  on  that 
of  the  Bacchanal'    (Viardot ) 

864.  A  Bacchanal.  Ontheforegronnd 
the  fair  Ariadne  is  asleep,  having  been 
abandoned  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos  by  the 
&ithless  Theseua  Dances,  copious 
libations,  and  Teniers-like  detail,  fill 
up  the  picture.  On  a  height,  Silenos 
asleep,  and  in  the  distance,  the  ship 
bearing  Theseus  is  seen  sailing  away. 
It  is  one  of  this  msster's  finest  pictures. 

Mora,  (Anth.  Moor;  bom  at  Utrechi; 
1612.) 
1446.  Queen  Mazy  of  En^and,  the 
wife  of  Philip  II.  The  artist  was  soit 
to  England  to  take  the  likeness  of 
Bloody  Mary  and  of  Philip.  For  that 
of  the  queen  he  received  £100  and  a  gold 
ling,  besides  his  salary  of  £100. 

The  full-length  poitniti  at  Wobom,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seem  likely 
to  be  tniginals,  from  which  the  present  half- 
length  poitmit  would  be  a  copy  (may  be  by 
Moor  himself).  Waagen,  however  doubts 
dieir  genuineness.  There  are  portraits  of 
Mary  ^  Moor  at  Hampton  Court  and  at  Castle 
Howard. 

Zurbaran, 

190.  St  Peter  Nolasco  asleep.  An 
angel  in  a  vision  points  to  him  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Very  fine  and 
a  mastorpiece  of  the  'Spanish  Cars- 
vaggio.' 

MuriUo. 

202.  The  Infant  Saviour  giving  to 
drink  out  of  a  sheU  to  St  John,  a 
Shepherd-boy.  Ejiown  as  'LosNifios 
de  la  Concha.'  An  exquisite  painting, 
very  popular,  and  frequently  copied. 

191.  Adoration  of  Shepherds.  '  Per- 
fect Observe  the  contrast  of  the  divine 
group  of  Jesus  and  His  mother  to  the 
strictly  human  one  of  the  shepherds 
led  by  an  angel  near  the  eradle.    lo 
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the  representatioii  of  these  cIcmIs,  of 
their  ^eepskins,  of  their  dogs,  the 
artist  displays  a  power  and  tnit^  neyer 
equalled  before.'     (Yiardot) 

Vdazquez. 

188.  The  Dnmkards  ('Los  Barm- 
dios').  'One  of  the  master's  finest 
works.  The  hnmour  and  feeling  are 
only  surpassed  by  the  ezecntion,  which, 
in  detaOsy  snch  as  the  bowl  of  wine,  is 
most  marvellons.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  picture  has  the  force  and 
breadth  of  Carravagio  or  Ribera. '  (Sir 
£.  Head.)  Before  this  masterpiece, 
Willie,  who  studied  Velazquez  very 
especially,  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  silent 
and  ereiy  day  more  intense  admiration. 
For  eyezything  is  perfect  in  this  mock 
coronation  of  a  drinker  by  his  drunken 
comrades  —  Grouping,  expression,  co- 
louring, inUncioti,  as  the  Spaniards  say. 

We  know  only  two  beings  worthy  of  appre- 
aaaag  aU  the  merit  of  the  lanzas  and  the 
borndios,  and  both  penonify  two  sides  of  the 
Spanish  national  character — Don  Quixote, 
whose  eya  oa  seeing  the  former  woold  flash 
with  pride  and  martial  ardonr,  and  Sancho 
Panza,  whose  lips  would  smack  before  the 
bitez^-a  group,  and  scene,  and  art  after  his 
own  heazt. 

107.  Portrait ;  supposed  to  be  that 
of  an  actor  in  the  reign  of  Philip  lY. 

81-  Portrait  of  Alfonso  Cano. 

19&  The  Infanta  Margarita  Maria 
o(  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  the 
same  which  we  see  in  the  Meninas. 

335.  TheSpimienCLasBtlanderas*), 
or  Tapestry-making.  Whilst  in  the 
for^;nmnd  seyeral  women  are  spinning, 
snd  otherwise  employed  in  preparing 
materials  for  making  tapestry,  in  the 
background  a  specimen  of  the  manufac- 
ture is  being  shown  to  ladies.  The 
nbject  of  the  tapestry  is  the  '  Rape  of 
Eoropa,*  from  the  painting  by  Titian, 
o^<»  in  Seikor  de  Jos^  Madrazo's  yalu- 
able  colleetion,  from  which  it  hajs 
recently  passed  to  Marquis  de  Sala- 
znanca's  gallery. 


It  was  copied  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of 
England,  when  only  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is 
now  in  this  gallery.  No.  1614.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  chiaiXMCuro,  and  well  might  Moiatin  say  of 
that  true  pAaf^fgn^hcr,  'pmta  el  aire,'  he  paints 
the  very  air  I 

Bibera, 
Ue.  Jacob's  Ladder.  One  of  his 
masterpieces ;  in  his  transition  manner, 
horering  between  Caravaggio  and  Cor- 
reggio.  The  sombre,  fiery,  powerful 
genius  of  that  true  painter  of  the  In- 
quisition and  anatomists,  is  seen  here 
in  all  its  character.  The  monk  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  is  a  semi-bandido, 
Spanish  mendicant.  The  type  is  com- 
mon, but  how  forcible  the  execution  I 
how  wild  the  scenery  I  what  effects  of 
light  on  the  whole  t 

A.  DUrer, 
972.  Portrait  of  himself,  signed  1498, 
Albrecht  Biirer  and  his  monogram,  and 
the  words  *  Diess  malt  ich  nach  meine 
Gestalt;  ich  war  sechs  und  zwanzig 
jar  alt,'  and  was,  therefore,  twenty-six 
when  it  was  painted.  It  has  been  en- 
grayed  by  him. 

Brmxmo.     (Angelo  Allari.) 
784.  A  portrait 

Eolbein. 
1018.  A  portrait,  and  truly  one  of 
*Un  hombre  d  una  nariz  pegado,'  as 
Qnevedo  has  it     It  is  excellent 

PoUma  the  Elder.    (Beginning  of  16th 
century.) 
786.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 

Boom  on  right  of  Entrance  Hall. 
Ribera, 
12L  Prometheus.      It  is  iBschylus 
translated  on  canyas  by  a  Spanish  In- 
quisitor.   Never  was  torture,  immartale 
secur,  physical  pain,  represented  with 
that  energy,  that  furia  of  colour,  and 
boldness  of  outlines. 
440.  San  Roque  and  his  Dog.     ^ 
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MuriUo, 
62.    Convenion  of  St   Paul     The 
thigh  of  the  Apostle  and  the  hone  have 
been  repainted. 

322.  Portrait  of  Father  CabaniUas,  a 
monk. 

Mdzo. 

181.  Portrait  of  a  captain  in  the  reign 
ofPhiUpIV. 

Zurharoffi, 
288.  Sta.  Casilda. 

Boom  on  left  of  Entrance  HaU. 

Salvator  Eosa, 
748  View  of  the  Bay  and  City  of 
Salerno.  'Un  pen  de  plleor  dans  le 
ton  g6n^raL'  (Yiardot)  The  details 
of  flea,  land,  and  sky,  are  nevertheless 
handled  with  the  usnal  mastery  of  that 
painter. 

SastofirrcUo, 

888.  The  Infant  Deity  asleep  in  His 
mother's  arms. 

Botunda  (Prenoh  and  Oerman 
Schools).'' 

N,  JPouaain. 
980.  Mount  Parnassus.  On  the 
foreground  the  Nymph  Ca^talia  and  her 
urn:  'Drink  deep^  or  taste  not  the  Cas- 
talian  spring!'  In  the  distance  rises 
the  steep  hill,  on  which  Apollo  stands* 
welcoming  a  poet  whom  Thalia  and 
GaUiope  are  crowning  with  laurel  On 
one  side  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  and 
other  Italian  poets  are  grouped ;  on  the 
other  the  classics,  Homer  ('Questi  h 
Omero,  poeta  soyrano,')  Viigil,  Horace, 
etc.,  thus  placing  on  a  parallel  the  great 
ages  of  Pagan  and  ChriBtian  Italy. 

*  The  ^assillas,  or  corridors,  round  the  Ro- 
tunda are  filled  with  comparatively  indifferent 
pictures.  The  Flenush  and  Dutch  pictures  here 
axe  of  very  great  importance,  and  most  numer- 
ous. Their  genuineness  is  undoubted;  and 
they  have  all  escaped  over-varaish  re-painting, 
and  other  such-like  handling. 


976.  A  landscape,  one  of  his  hert 

here. 

008.  A  very  fine  landscape,  with  cat- 
cades,  Tiew  of  a  city,  and  on  the  fore- 
ground the  Magdalene,  etc 

Claivde  d^  Lorraxne, 
108L  A  Landscape,  the  Rising  Sun; 
subject,  the  female  Roman  Saint,  Pauli, 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land,  very  fine ; 
the  figures  by  Jacques  Courtoia. 

1080.  A  Landscape,  Setting-sim ; 
subject,  Tobit  and  tiie  AngeL  The 
figures  by  J.  Courtois.  These  two^  witJi 
the  Moses  Found,  and  a  View  of  ths 
Coliseum,  were  painted  for  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  dcetches  were  pruscrred 
by  the  master  and  collected  carefolly. 

This  coOection  passed  from  the  Flink  colkr- 
tion  at  Rotterdam,  into  that  of  Devoaslnt 
House,  and  was  engraved  in  London  by  Eaxka, 
in  1777.    The  Claudes  here  are  ail  undefikd 

071.  Une  F6te  Champ^tre.  It  is  the 
original,  we  belieye,  of  the  celebrated 
'Mari^de  Village.' 

OOL  A  Fountain  in  the  Pare  de  St 
Cloud. 

Lucas  CranoLch. 

1006  and  1020.  Hunting  the  Deer. 
The  stout»  Falstaff-looking  Elector  of 
Saxony,  F^derick  III.,  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  scene.  In  the  dLstance 
01^  a  height  rises  the  old  ducal  palace  of 
Wittemberg. 

Jwonu  BoKh  (1460-1518). 

1012.  Triumph  of  Death,  and  his 
three  scenes  of  Temptation  of  St  An- 
thony (and  three  others).  A  miztoi* 
of  Hofi^an  and  Madness. 

Boom  on  the  right  of  the  Trenoh 
and  G^erman  8ohoola~<71emia2i 
and  Dutch  Schools). 
FanDifck, 
1302.  Portrait  of  Heniy,  Coont  de 
Beig. 
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1394.  ACayalier.    All  excellent. 


1405.  iBsop*8  Fable  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Moose  (ao  admirably  tranalated  by 
La  Fontaine). 

160L  QnairelBoniefowIa.  Admirable. 

BreugheL 

1422, 1423.  Landscapes,  with  a  mar- 
keting and  jnnketing. 

1407.  Leindscape ;  with  St.  Eustace 
(by  Rubens). 

JFoyivermans, 
1463.  Sportsmen  fording  a  River. 
Veiyfine. 
1573.  Bepaitore  from  an  Inn. 
1610.  Halt  at  a  Country  Inn. 

Buiens. 

1575-  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg  lends 
ha  Horse  to  a  Priest,  who  is  bearing  the 
Host.  Radolph's  head  and  attitude  are 
idmiiable.  The  landscape  isbyWildens. 

1576.  The  Garden  of  Love.  'An 
exquisite  composition,  remarkable,  as 
much  for  the  deUcacy  and  warmth  of 
the  touch,  as  for  its  details.'  (V.)  A 
smaller  replica  at  the  Dresden  GaUery, 
No.  389,  and  probably  the  sketch  of 
this  one. 

Tbelady  aocompanied  by  a  cavalier,  on  the 
left  aad  oo  the  foregronnd.  Is  the  portrait  of 
Hdifaae  Fonnnent,  the  painter's  second  wife ; 
the  tn»es  bdong  to  the  '  iat,  fidr,  and  forty/ 
Cunily,  especially  patronised  by  George  tV. 

1515.  Portrait  of  Thomas  Moras. 
Superb. 

Teniers. 

1501^  A  Landscape.  A  Gipsy  Scene. 
Flemish  and  Butoh  Boom  to  Left. 

JBubena. 

U99.1205.  Portraits  of  Archduke 
Albert  and  his  wife  Isabel.  The  land- 
scape in  both  is  by  Breughel. 

1316.  Combat  of  the  Lapith».  'Very 
powerfiiL' 

1220.  Holy  Family.   A  replica  of  the 


St  George  at  Rubens'  chapel  at  Ant- 
werp. 

1858.  Portrait  of  a  French  Princess, 
probably  ar  eplica  of  that  at  the  Louyre, 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Marie  de  Me- 
dici, who  was  married  to  Philip  lY. 
(1615).    Very  fine. 

fFounermoM. 
1288.  Party  passing  a  River.    Com- 
pare this  with  1468.     Excellent     <  A 
perfect  gem. '    (Ford. ) 

2>.  Teniers, 

1274.  The  painter  showing  to  the 
Archduke  Albert  the  picture-gallery 
which  he  had  formed  by  his  order. 
The  master  signed  '  Pintor  de  la  Ca- 
mera (for  C4mara)  de  S.  A  S'  (Su 
Altesa  Serenisima).  It  is  curious  and 
important,  as  the  pictures  hung  on  the 
walls  are  all  well  known,  and  painted 
in  the  style  of  the  different  masters. 
DanMe,  Calixtns,  etc,  by  Titian  and 
others,  are  represented  here.  It  is  on 
copper. 

1294.  La  Graciosa  Fregatriz  (bur- 
nisher, scrubber,  as  in  the  celebrated 
verse,  '  en  una  de  fregar  cay<S  caldera '). 
One  of  hiB  best  here. 

1296.  Temptations  of  St  Anthony. 
A  favourite  subject  with  this  painter, 
and  with  the  usual  detail  of  an  egg  out 
of  which  a  pullefs  head  is  peeping ; 
but  his  Eermesses  are  his  triumph. 
Observe  No.  1720,  and  his  monkeys, 
lo8  monos  de  Tenters,  Noe.  1738,  1789, 
and  1719. 

A  rural  Feast,  with  that  other  usoal  coarse 
detail,  natural  though  it  be  in  beer-dxinking 
Flemish  scenes. 

Snyder, 

1280-47,  86,  and  88.  Very  fine  Dog 
and  Game  Subjects. 

P.  Niefs, 

1874-75.  Gothic  Church  Interiors. 
Figares  by  Frank ;  very  fine  and  pen- 
dants. 
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VcmDyck, 

1898.  A  Musician. 

1282.  Charles  I.  on  Horseback.  A 
replica  in  reduced  proportions  of  that 
at  Hampton  Court 

Bajada  (Staircase)  to  the  Ground- 
floor.  (New  Flemish  Booms.) 
The  walls  are  hnng  with  indifferent 
pictures.  Besides  a  colossal  head  by 
Carducd,  No.  1626,  and  some  copies, 
we  may  mention  (1687  -88),  two  flower- 
pieces,  by  Nuzzi,  better  known  as  Mario 
de  Fiori,  and  1641.  a  huge  Beheading 
of  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  fore- 
ground is  filled  with  the  Banquet  of 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Salome,  who  bears 
the  Baptist's  head.  The  background 
and  group  to  the  right  are  not  by  the 
)  author. 


All  the  figures  axe  poxtxaits  of  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.  Some  too  far-seeing  critics 
assert  that  it  is  a  satirical  painting,  intended  to 
represent  the  Axrest  and  Death  of  Don  Qulos, 
etc  Ontheleft,  ooeofthe^#nwMr^rwMa/» 
wean  a  medallion  round  his  neck,  with  the 
woxds  '  Ferdinandus  II.  Rodl  impu  S.  H.  V.  G.' 
It  is  a  curious  riddle,  and  agood  painting. 

1646, 1647.  Portraits  by  Antonio 
del  Rincon  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  are  the  originals  of  which  copies 
are  found  at  the  Cathedral  of  Granada, 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  Toledo,  etc 

On  the  ground-floor  some  rooms  have 
been  exclusively  arranged  for  pictures 
by  Bubens,  and  other  Flemish  masters. 
Observe  more  especially 

VtmJOyck, 

1686.  Diana  and  Endymion,  and 
1772,  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Marquesa  de 
L^^^s,  whose  original  fine  and  touch- 
ing letters  to  the  kin|^  Graving  his 
royal  mercy  in  favour  of  her  husband 
in  exile,  we  have  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire, in  a  large  collection  of  decrees, 
letters,  etc,  to  and  from  Philip  IT., 
which  the  British  Museum  acquired 
from  us  in  1862. 


Rvbens. 

1666.  Adam  and  Eve.  Copied  from 
Titian,  for  Charles  I.  of  En^and. 

168L  Kymphs  and  Satyrs.  It 
seems  painted  on  velvet  No.  1587  is 
as  fine. 

1710.  The  Three  Graces.  The  models 
for  these  and  many  of  his  nymphs  and 
other  female  subjects  were  not  Flemish, 
as  is  often  thought,  but  three  Italian 
females,  a  mother  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, named  Capaio,  and  who  lived  at 
Paris,  in  Rue  du  Yerbois.  Such,  at 
least,  is  Rubens'  own  statement,  in  & 
letter  published  in  the  'Archives  de 
TArt  Franjais.' 

AnUmio  Moro. 

1702.  Full-length  portrait  of  Ifaria, 
wife  of  MftTimilian  11. 

1808. — Maximilian  XL  when  young. 
Observe,  indeed,  all  the  portraits  by 
Moro,  new  Nos.  1495,  1493,  1491, 
1492,  1488,  etc 

Thb  Galebia  Reskrtada,  or  Sala 
de  Deaocmso,  contains  few  paintings  of 
any  great  merit  Observe  the  two  fine 
portaits  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen 
Maria  Louisa  (riding  astride  as  was  then 
the  fiEishion)  by  Goya — ^that  racy,  truly 
national,  original  painter  of  modem 
Spain.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
the  royal  family.  Some  good  copies, 
etc  Notice  also,  as  a  key  to  many 
Oosat  de  EspcUki,  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Philip  y.  and  his  family,  painted  by 
Yanloo.  The  names  of  ike  personages 
painted,  and  artists,  are  given  on  esch 
picture.  The  ceiling  by  Don  Vicente 
Lopez,  has  been  put  up  lately. 

An  especial  room  has  been  recently 
fitted  up  for  a  fine  collection  of  jevelB, 
cameos,  snd  cinque-cento  plate,  which 
deserves  a  visit  Most  of  the  jevrels 
belonged  to  Philip  Y.,  and  were  part  of 
his  French  inheritance  Observe  all 
the  examples  of  gold  smiths*  work  bj 
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B.  CeUini,  the  Beeerriles,  Arfes,  etc. 
A  fine  moaaic  table  has  been  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  long  central  room 
upstaiis,  a  present  from  Pope  Plus  Y. 
to  Philip  II.  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
The  jewelled  and  enamelled  works  by 
B.  Cellini  and  others  are  now  placed  in 
the  Long  Gallery,  near  the  Sala  de 
IsabeL  2d. — On  one  stand  are  the 
crystals ;  on  the  other,  the  jewelled 
pieces. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  SCULPTURE 

Cootains  few  and  no  remarkable  q>edmens  of 
either  natioiial  or  antique  sculptoxe.  Castor 
and  PoUuz,  a  bronse  head  of  an  Antonius,  a 
Faun  and  Kid,  a  Venus  Capitoline,  Death  of 
Alexander,  among  the  antiques;  and,  by 
Pompeyo  Leoni  of  Aneao,  the  statues  of 
Charies  V.,  Philip  II.,  Isabella  wife  of  Charies 
v.,  are  very  remarkable.  The  Muses  and 
(tfher  acnlpCure  from  the  collection  of  Queen 
Christinr  of  Sweden,  were  removed  here  from 
La  Graoja.  We  may  further  mention  a  marble 
altar,  with  bassi-relievi,  representing  Bacchana- 
lians, the  apotheosis  of  Claude,  a  work  of  time 
i>r  Nero,  and  a  present  from  Cardinal  Colonna 
to  Philip  IV.,  bendes  seveial  Etruscan  vases, 
busts,  etc 

MINOR  PICTURE-GALLERIES. 

A  room  on  the  upper  floor,  called  the  *  Goya 
Room,'  rem  rains  paintings  by  this  artist  for 
tlie  Royal  Tapestry  Manufaictory  of  Madrid. 

Muteo  HacioHol, — The  pictures  once  in  the 
Convent  of  La  Trinidad  have  been  removed 
here. 

Na  3134.  Greece.  Crucifixion.  Is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Inquisition  Chmrch  at 
Toledo. 

No.  3X35.  G,  F.  Penm  {IlFattore).  A  very 
fine  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration ;  ordered 
by  Pope  Oeaient  VII.  He  differs  in  some 
potots  from  die  original  composition. 

Noc  3136  to  3x35.  Tiepolo— z8th  century. 
Scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  From 
Convent  of  S.  Felipe  Neri. 

Nos  3X39  ^  914^.  Barruguete  (A  Spanish 
painter  of  end  of  xsth  cent).  Nine  pictures 
representing  scenes  from  the  annals  of  the  order 
of  Sc  Dominifk ;  ordered  by  die  celebrated 
tnqiiisitor  Torquemada.  From  Convent  of  St 
Ibomas  at  Avila—curious. 

No.  3x63.  Giiy — His  own  poitnit,  3x66. 
An  eaofdted  'creepy'  realism. 


No.  3x84.  The  catholic  kings  praying  to  the 
Blessed  Viigin  and  Child.  Behind  king 
Ferdinand  is  the  Inquisitor  Torquemada. 
Painted  about  X49X. 

No.  3x88.  Triumph  of  the  Church  over 
the  Synagogue.  Ascribed  to  Jan  Van  Eyck 
by  Cavalcaselle,  and  to  H.  Van  Eyck  by 
Passavant. 

No.  3x89.  R,  Van  dtr  W*yd*n,  the  Crud- 
fizion.  A  very  fine  and  most  authendc 
original.  From  Convent  de  los  Angeles  at 
Madrid. 

N.B. — The  pictures  are  being  constantly 
changed  from  their  places.  There  b  an  ex- 
ceHeat  catak>gue  by.the  learned  Sr.  Madraso. 

Academna  de  £kM  ^snumdo  (in  Calle 
de  AlcaJa).— Founded  17Hby  PhiHp  Y. 
The  contents  are  generally  of  little 
importance,  and  conoBt  mostly  of  pic- 
tm^  by  RA.'s,  bnt  there  are  a  few 
exceptions. 

Bias  del  Prado.—K  fine  'Fondadon' 
of  N.  S.  de  Loreto. 

lUbera, — St.  Jerome.  Very  power- 
ftdly  painted. 

Ztnrbarom, — ^Four  Monka  Some- 
what dark ;  the  cast  of  the  draperies 
admirable. 

ifuriZfo.^The  celebrated  TtMoso, 
which  represents  St  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Hungary,  healing  the  lepers.  '  Nothing 
can  be  conceiyed  more  beautiful  and 
more  dignified  than  the  figure  of  St 
Elizabeth  herself  and  these  qualities  in 
her  figure  are  brought  out  in  full  force 
by  the  contrast  with  the  diseased  beg- 
gars grouped  round  her,  and  painted 
with  such  wonderful  truth  as  to  be  al- 
most disgusting.'    (Head.) 

It  was  painted  by  Muxillofor  the  Hospital  de 
laCaxidad  at  Seville,  and  for  it,  togetherwith  the 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  the  sum  of  x6,84ar.  was  paid. 
It  was  carried  to  Paris  by  Maxvhal  Soult,  and 
subsequently  given  back  to  government,  who 
refused  to  return  it  to  the  hospital  at  Seville, 
to  which  it  really  belongs.  It  was  very  ably 
copied  a  few  years  bade  by  Queen  IsabeL 

Observe  also  very  especially  the  two 
medioe  pwUoa^  or  semi-drcidBr  paint- 
ings, by  Murillo,  representing  two  epi' 
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•odes  of  the  legendary  dieam  of  the 
Roman  Patrician,  who  founded  in  con- 
aeqnenoe  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Mf^ore,  at  Rome.  They  are  in  the 
voporoflo,  or  third  manner,  and  both 
superb.  By  CaartHio  we  may  point  out 
a  yeiy  fine  copy  of  the  Spaaimo  of 
Raphael  Fourfine  Zurbarcms  (monks) ; 
an  excellent  Piedad  by  McraUs;  a  Christ 
in  Purple,  by  A,  Oano ;  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  by  Ruliena;  several  charming 
Oo^  especially  Procession  on  Oood 
Friday  ;  a  Bull-fight ;  the  Mad-house  ; 
an  Auto-de-f(6,  a  Miga,  etc.,  and  some 
teiiarcotta  statuettes  and  good  bronzes. 

PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

Besides  the  collections  belonging  to 
several  grandees,  and  formed  by  succes- 
sive generationa  with  family  portraits, 
presents  from  sovereigns  and  great 
painters,  several  important  ones  have 
of  late  years  been  rapidly  got  up .  The 
principal  are . — 

OaUery  of  Ir^fanU  Don  Sebastian,— 
Forms  part  of  the  mansion  inhabited  by 
the  Prince  in  Calle  de  Alcala.  Apply 
with  card  to  Sefior  Encai^gado  of  the 
gallery.  Open  daily,  firom  12  to  3, 
except  on  rainy  days.  Several  of  the 
contents  proceed  from  the  Museo  Na- 
cional,  where  they  were  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  bdonging  to  the  InfEinte 
Don  Gabriel,  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  princes  who  did  not  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  present  queen  was 
confiscated.  Don  Sebastian's  pictures 
were  returned  to  him  a  few  years  since, 
and  shortly  after  his  *  sumision'  to  the 
queen.  The  rest  were  those  that  he 
was  able  to  save  and  take  with  him  to 
Naples,  his  usual  residence.  The  gallery 
numbers  690  pictures,  out  of  which  251 
are  works  of  modem  painters,  and  389 
of  the  earlier  masters.  As  the  Infante 
is  an  excellent  connoisseur,  and  himself 
a  good  painter,  the  arrangement  of  the 


pictures  has  been  well  carried  out,  the 
authenticity  most  scmpuiooaly  eatab- 
liahed,  and  the  'restauiaciones*  avoided 
whenever  it  was  possible.  The  gallerv 
contains  many  veiy  valuable  paintings, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Flemish  and 
Spanish  schools,  to  which  several  in- 
teresting Italian  productLona,  purchased 
by  the  prince  in  Italy,  have  been  added 
Some  (the  Murillos  more  especially) 
have  been  f onnerly  repainted. 

N.S. — ^There  is  no  printed  catalogoe, 
and  we  owe  the  following  list  and  mea- 
surements to  an  especial  favour.  The 
best  works  have  been  selected.  The 
pictmres  are  not  numbered 

Italian  Schoolb. 

Ccrrtgia.    Christappeariag  before  the  Ma{- 
On  wood.    H.,  Sic.    W.,68c. 

Saioai^r  Rotu.  There  are  dght  pictures  br 
thiB  master,  three  of  which  are  of  a  lafje  »« 
and  landscapes.  We  shall  content  oundves 
with  mentioning  'A  Battle.'  On  canvas.  H.. 
43&  I  m.    W.,  86.9. 

BtUini  (yj  A  Portrait  On  canvaa.  H , 
67.x.    W.,  56. 

AntaneUo df Mntma,  AFoftrait.  Signed, 
and'dated  1474.    H.,  31.5.    W.,  26.5. 

(The  high  price  that  the  prodoctions  of  this 
eariy  master  fetched  recently  in  Paris  at  the 
tale  of  the  Pourtalte  Collection  ^nh*..^  the 
Tslue  of  this  one.) 

VeromM(P.)  St  Andrew  and  Angels.  Ob 
canvas ;  signed.    H.,  979c    W.,  193a 

Paimm,  (TJ,  ikt  yatmggr.  St  Sebasdaa. 
On  canvas ;  signed.    H.,  z69C.    W.,  97c. 

(Compare  this  with  same  subject  in  Dresden 
Gallery,  No.  706,  by  the  same) 

B€uumo  (LJ  Moses  striking  the  RocL 
On  canvas ;  signed.    H.,  X03C.    W.,  zz4c. 

(Compare  it  with  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
in  the  Louvre,  No.  099.) 

Giotto.  Entombment  of  Christ  On  wood. 
Fine.    H.,  340.    W.,  X3c 

Titian.  The  Adulteress.  On  canvas.  It 
is  either  a  replica,  or  an  eariy  and  first-rate 
copy.    H.,  173c    W.,  3S3C. 

(There  is  besides  a  portrait  by  the  same  raaa* 
ter,  which  is  signed.) 

Groeco.  The  Ascension  of  the  Viigia. 
Painted  at  Toledo,  where  it  was  purchased. 
This  fine  painting,  which  possesses  all  theqnali* 
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tiea»  and  not  many  of  the  defects  of  the  master, 
is  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces,  if  not  his 
principal  work.     H.,  403c.    W.,  3370. 

Giordano.  Hercules  Spinning.  On  copper; 
nsned.     H.,  76.5.    W.,  91.8. 

Reeeo  (G. )  (bom  at  Naples,  1634).  A  Guitar 
placed  upon  a  Table,  and  other  details.  On 
canvas;  signed,  and  dated  1676.  H.,  77.3. 
W.,  X.33. 

/m^araU  (Girviamc)  (Master  of  VaccaroX 
Vtigin  and  Child.    Wood.     H.,  203.    W.,  125. 

Vaccarv  (A  ndreaj  (bom  at  Naples,  1598). 
Lot  and  Daughten.  On  canras;  sigMd. 
Finely  coloured.    H.,  X97.X    W.,  18013. 

Perugitto  {fucribtd  to  At'm).  Circumdnon. 
Wood.     H.,94.    W.,75.5. 

Ctxrfacio  {Vittort)  (bora  at  Venice,  1450)1 
The  Infant  Deity,  in  the  Viigin's  arms,  puts  a 
wedding-ring  on  St  Catherine's  finger.  This 
mystic  subject  has  been  often  treated. 

Coppola  (C.)  Anault  of  a  fortified  city,  and 
three  fine  battles ;  all  signed.  The  first  is  per- 
haps his  masterpiece.    H.,  96.    W.,  198.4. 

SdkUmiM  (Barto.)  (bora  at  Modena,  1580). 
St.  Anthony,  half-figure.  On  canvas.  H., 
94.4.    W.,  77,5. 

Tempesiino.  Brother-in-law  of  P.  Molyn, 
alias  Tempesta.  His  worics,  the  style  of  which 
hovers  between  G.  Dughet  and  Salvator  Rosa, 
are  most  rare.  Observe  by  him  the  Rape  of 
Europo,  and  a  pendant,  representing  a  land- 
scape with  Pm  and  other  figures.  They  are 
both  of  same  size,  and  signed.  H.,  xxgc  W., 
177c 

Spanish  Sohool6. 

Riiora  (SpagmoUito).  Saint  Onofre.  On 
canvas  ;  signed.    H.,  Z96.8a    W.,  X03C 

There  are  three  othen,  also  sigxied. 

AreiloMofy.)  Two  Flower-pieces.  Canvas. 
Most  delicately  painted :  signed. 

There  is  a  third,  also  signed,  but  inferior.  H., 
47c.     W.,47C 

Pertda  (Aniomo)  (bora  at  Valladolid,  X599). 
A  Dead  Chiist.  On  the  foreground  stand  St. 
John  and  the  Holy  Women  ('Las Marias') :  on 
the  second,  Nicomedes,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  here.    H.,  Z9ac.    W.,  94S& 

AnioiinoM.  A  Descent,  and  Entrance  to 
Jerusalem.  On  copper;  signed.  H.,  68c. 
W..  53c 

T.  Carretlo.  A  fine  Martyrdom  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. The  Mirade  of  Manna,  foraierly 
■scribed  to  him,  and  by  M.  Viardot  to  M. 
Cerezo,  and  by  Mr.  Ford  to  Herrera  el  Viejo,  is 
by  Diego  Polo  the  younger.  H.,  x8oc  W., 
SS3C. 

MetomdoMfLJ  His  own  Portrait  Fme.  On 
canvas :  signed.    H.,  zoac.    W.,  86c. 
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There  ara  besides  four  'Bodegones,'  signed 
by  this  same  master. 

Goya^  Two  Mi^os  and  two  Mi^as  looking 
out  of  a  Balcony.    H.,  am.    W.,  xa?  c 

A  charming  composition. 

Volaxqun.  Portrait  of  the  Infanta  I><rfla 
Margarita.  On  canvas,  well  preserved.  The 
princess  b  represented  somewhat  older  than  in 
a  similar  portrait  by  Velasques  at  the  Louvre, 
No.  555.    H.,  77c    W.,  63c. 

Alonto  CoMo,  St  Bernard  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin.    Very  fine.    H.,  a63C    W.,  1550. 

There  is  also  by  this  master  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Don  Bern,  de  Sandoval 

Cotan  (Sanchez).  A 'Bodegon.'  On  wood; 
signed.    H.,  74c    W.,  90c 

MuriUc.  St  Francis  beseeches  God  to  grant 
him  the  Jubilee  of  the  Pordnncula.  H.,  493c. 
W.,3ooc 

This  latter  name  is  deriTod  from  a 
choTch  situated  in  the  Apennines,  which 
was  *  a  portion '  of  the  property  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.  To  this  conrent 
St  Francis  withdrew  in  1206,  and 
fomded  his  Order.  A  grand  jubilee 
was  instituted  in  his  honour,  and  great 
and  especial  immunities  granted  to  that 
spot.  This  picture  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Capuchin  Conyent,  for  which  it 
was  painted.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  retablo  orer  the  high  altar.  On 
the  right  of  it  hung  Murillo's  picture 
of  Sta.  Justa  y  Rufina,  and  on  the  left 
Saints  Leandro  and  Buenayentura,  both 
now  in  the  Seville  Picture-GaUery. 

About  the  time  when  the  French  entered  Se- 
ville, a  friend  of  the  monks,  one  Luis  Ordonez, 
had  all  the  Murillos  they  possessed  removed  to 
Gibraltar.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  pictures 
were  brought  back  again  and  resumed  their 
former  places.  The  repairs  which  the  convent 
had  now  to  undergo  drained  the  already  much 
diminished  exchequer  of  the  monks,  who,  to  pay 
off  their  debts,  sold  iSbit  porciumcula  to  a  Seiior 
Bejarano,  father,  we  believe,  of  the  president  of 
the  Seville  Academy.  It  then  passed  through 
several  hands,  and  finally  becune  the  property 
of  the  Infante  for  a  sum  of  ;f  90a  It  has  been 
frequently  retouched,-  eq>ecially  the  fleet  and 
head. 

St  Ferdinand  sitting  on  a  throne  and  sur- 
rounded  by  angels.  Not  worthy  of  the  master, 
who  painted  it  beyond  doubt  The  heads  of  the 
angels  make  up  for  the  rest    It  has  been  - 
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painted.  It  is  the  model  from  which  the  eflSgy 
was  carved  by  SeBor  Piquer,  which  is  seen  in 
the  Armeria  (No.  1785),  and  is  borne  in  proces- 
sioo  to  the  Pttlace  Chapel  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  capture  of  Seville  (May  89).  On  canvas. 
H.,  X7XC.    W.,89C. 

Vii^gin  del  C&rmen.  On  canvas.  H.,  X7ac. 
W.,  123c. 

St  Francis  of  Paule.  On  canvas.  H.,  x68c. 
W.,  1x3c. 

CasHUo  [A  ntonufy  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 
On  canvas ;  fine.    H.,  330c.    W.,  x6ac. 

Flemish,  Dutoh,  Ain>  Fbxnoh 
S0HOOL8. 

RtmbramU.  Qreumcision  of  Our  Lord. 
On  canvas ;  very  fine.    H.,  8xc.    W.,  68c. 

Matkys{P.)  A  Bacchanal  On  canvas.  H., 
aS5C    W.,  338.sc 

RityadaiL  A  Sea-nibject;  signed.  There 
is  besides  a  good  landscape,  which  is  also 
dgned.    H.,  43c    W.,  83.6c. 

SUmwyck^H.)  Interiorof  a  Hall  in  White- 
hall.   On  canvas.    H.,  89c.    W.,  xx6.6c 

Martin  Vot.  Viigin  and  the  Iniant  Deity. 
H.,  xx7a    W.,  99c. 

Rubttu.  A  Bird-cage.  On  wood ;  signed. 
H..  44.3c.    W.,8d.9C 

Full-leogth  Portrait  of  the  Archduke  Albert 
H.,  am.    W.,  x5a& 

Vtm  Dyck,  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans. FuU  length.  A  magnificent  painting, 
and  well  preserved.    H.,  aogc.    W.,  xajc 

Van.  Dtr  Doe  (T.)  View  of  Haarlem.  On 
wood;  signed.    H.,  59c    W.,  87c. 

Claude  GeUe.  A  Sunset  Very  fine.  H., 
xoac.    W.,  xaac 

Qmntm  Met^t,  The  Saviour.  H.,  66c. 
W.,  49c. 

PautsiH  (N.)  Allegory  of  Medidne.  On 
canvas.    H.,  73.ac.    W.,  75.3c. 

Besides,  we  may  notice— a  St  Peter, 
by  Maals  ;  a  charming  portrait  of  a  girl 
with  a  dore,  by  Angelica  Kanffman 
(signed) ;  a  fine  San  Juan  de  Mota,  by 
Carducci ;  Drunkards  and  Gamblers, 
two  racy  genuine  paintings,  by  Bloot 
(signed) ;  a  Masqnende,  by  Yerberek  ; 
the  Samaritan,  by  Grebber ;  an  Adora- 
tion of  Shepherds^  ascribed  to  Hem- 
meling  of  Bruges ;  an  Alchymist,  by 
Teniers ;  and  productions  of  masters 
but  little  known,  such  as  Graigiato, 
Sdpio  Pulxone,  L.  Borzone,  Ckxsorante, 
Santa  Frede,  Ligozzi,  etc. 


OalUry  of  Duke  de  Medina  Cell—By 
MarUn  ScKOn^  the  Siege  of  Bethulia  by 
Holophemes.  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma  by  PaiUqja  de  la  Oruz,  A  good 
portrait  of  Charles  Y.  By  Pierino  dd 
Faga,  God  and  His  Angels.  Fire 
Landscapes  by  ScUwUor  Rom  :  fire 
others  by  PmiMin.  An  excellent  Por- 
trait by  Fe^oJBgues,  and  another  by  ifai- 
rUlo, 

Oaliery  qf  SeOar  Carderent.— -The 
sketch  of  the  Annunciation  of  Veronea$ 
by  that  master,  sent  by  him  to  Philip 
II.  Sketches  of  heads  for  the  '  Snsana ' 
at  the  Boyal  Museo,  by  same.  A  rezy 
fine  Porbus  Portrait  of  Maria  de  Medid. 
By  Mola  (1612-68),  the  Yision  of  S^ 
Bruno^  a  replica  at  tiie  Louvre,  Ka  27^ 
Abraham  and  the  Three  Angela^  bj 
TiepoiOf  etc  Besides  these,  a  very  com- 
plete and  valuable  collection  of  prints, 
sketches,  historical  portraits,  etc 

Gallery  0/  Duke  ds  Ueeda.^By  Mvr 
rUlo,  a  superb  Infant  Deity  asleep  on 
the  Cross,  and  a  Sta.  Rosalia  by  same. 
A  glorious  portrait  of  Blind  Altoviti,  hj 
Andrea  del  Sario;  two  curious  paint- 
ings found  at  Pompeii,  etc. 

OaUery  of  Duke  Alba.—X  Holy 
Family,  by  TUian ;  a  Portrait,  by  same. 
A  Holy  Family,  by  P.  PeiugUio  ;  a 
Portrait  of  the  great  Duke  of  Alba; 
and  a  Portrait,  by  liuriUo,  of  his  son. 

OalUry  of  Marquis  de  Jacalquinto. 
— Portrait  of  .^29fi«>  Cbno,  by  himselt 
Portrait  of  Moreto,  by  MwnUo.  1 
Female  Portrait,  by  A.  del  Sarto.  A 
Yirgin,  by  ffemmeling  (?). 

OaUery  of  Duke  de  Paa6rana,Sen«» 
of  Bubens,  painted  for  tapestry,  and 
representing  Meleager's  Chase,  and  a 
sketch  by  ssme  of  the  Garden  of  Love, 
in  Museo  BeaL 

OaUery  of  MarqtiSs  de  FiUafranea. 
—  A  series  of  pictures  representing 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Moncada 
Family,  by  Teniers  ;  and  a  Yan  I)ycL 

OaUery  of  Duke  de  iS«s9a.^SeTeFal  I 
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magnificent  Snyders,  with  heads  by 
Rabens,  of  great  size  and  merit 

Mtueum  ofAiUiquUy, — MuaeoArqti&- 
olagico.  Calle  de  Embajadores,  in  the 
gudens  and  small  palace  of  the  Casino 
de  la  Beina.  It  is  a  sort  of  imitation 
of  the  Hotel  de  Qony  of  Paris.  The 
large  and  reiy  important  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  formerly  at  the 
National  libraiy  has  been  removed 
heie,  and  is  worth  inspection.  See, 
^,  the  yery  nniqne  series  of  600 
specimens  of  ancient  Perayian  pottery 
foond  in  the  tombs  of  the  Tacas  in 
178a,  by  the  Bishop  of  Trojillo ;  and 
tlierich  ooUection  of  Roman  antiquities 
oDce  belonging  to  Maxqnis  de  Sala- 
manca, and  collected  in  Italy  during 
excavations  made  for  the  oonJBtmction 
of  the  Roman  ndlroads. 

^  Moseo  cooasts  chiefly  of  rooms,  xx/ 
'aw  contains  principally  Moorish  and  His- 
Paao  Moresque  antiquity,  ^d  room.  A  series 
of  beautifully  embroidered  Upestries,  the  gift 
of  the  celebrated  Conde-Duque  de  OUvares  to 
*■  convent  at  Madrid ;  two  curious  astrolabes, 
ooe  made  for  Philip  II.,  the  other  is  considered 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  which  exists,  and  is 
^^^  1067 ;  skilfully  carved  choir-stalls  from 
^  Coorent  of  £1  Pauhur,  at  Segova ;  x6th 
cent,  some  curious  old  Spanish  paintings 
^  panel,  etc  3J  roam.  Tombs  and  sar- 
copbagL  Notice  the  statue  of  Don  Pedro  el 
(^,  the  only  one  of  this  monarch.  It  was 
^'^^  from  his  sepulchre  at  Santo  Domingo 
^  Real.  4/A  room.  Interesting  magolica; 
^^lu  Retiro  biscuit  porcelain ;  Talavera  and 
Alcoia  pottery.  5M  room.  Dresden  and 
^^^rres  porcelain,  firom  the  palace ;  fine  bronzes 
of  i6di  cent. :  a  very  beautiful  set  of  Wedge- 
^^^d  jasper-ware,  which  formed  part  of  the 
^rgo  of  a  ship  seised  during  the  Peninsular 
**r-  6tk  room.  Some  interesting  ivory 
<Sptichs  and  caskets;  Visigothic  and  Arabic 
craaineots  (bond  near  Toledo  and  in  Andalusia ; 
*  fifte  ivory  cross  of  nth  cent,  and  a  richly 
creaaented  gun  of  xjth  cent.  Crossing  the 
^^^dcn  the  visitor  may  go  to  the  building  con- 
^og  the  Roman  antiquities,  which  are  ar- 
'ttged  in  seven  rooms.  They  are  very  well 
j^rruiged,  and  the  coins  and  medals  are  of  the 
highest  tnieresC 

Librarloa.— JViwjitmoZ,  4  Calle  de  la 
Biblioteca ;  admission  £ree.    It  contains 


abont  250,000  Yolmnes,  and  is  yeiy 
rich  in  works  of  ancient  Spanish  litera- 
tore.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  numbering  upwards  of 
150,000,  which  was  began  with  the 
celebrated  numismatic  collection  of  the 
Abb4  Bothlen,  of  Orleans.  They 
illustrate  the  early  history  of  Roman, 
Gothic,  and  Moorish  Spain.  There  is 
also  a  small  collection  of  antiquities. 
To  see  these,  as  well  as  to  study  the 
manuscripts  and  prohibited  works,  etc, 
apply  to  Seftor  Bibliotecario  Mayor. 

Biblioteca  do  Sou  Vtidro.—CaHit  de  Toledo 
No.  45,  adjoining  church  of  same  name,  80,000 
volumes.    It  was  chiefly  formed  by  the  Jesuits. 

BidiioUca  0/ tko  Univertify. — Calle  Ancha 
San  Bernardo  No.  51 ;  free  admission.  Con- 
tains 24,000  volumes. 

BiAiiotoca  of  the  A  cadtmy  0/ History.  —Calle 
del  Leon  No.  ax.  Open  daily.  Most  interest- 
ing, and  containing  manuscripts,  early  editions, 
etc.,  of  great  value. 

Prmaio  Libraries.— ThaA  of  the  Duke  de 
Osuna  at  his  palace  in  Calle  de  Don  Pedro.  Ap- 
ply to  his  apoderado  generaL  Very  important, 
upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  and  numberless  in- 
teresting manuscripts  of  Columbus,  etc. 

Bidiiotoca  of  the  Duko  do  Medina  Coii.^Kt 
his  palace  Carrera  de  San  Garino.  Apply  to 
his  administrator.  Very  interesting;  contains 
from  15,000  to  90,000  volumes. 

BtbHoioca  0/  Duko  of  PVn^nMU.— Calle  de 
FuencarreL  Contains  many  important  manu- 
scripts on  Columbus,  who  was  the  Duke's 
ancestor. 

Biblioteca  of  Duko  de  Villakermosa. — 35,000 
volumes,  Carrera  San  Geronimo. 

BibUateca  of  Marquie  de  Salamanca. — 
Paseo  de  las  Delicios.  The  books,  espedally 
those  on  chivalry  and  others  very  curious,  are 
of  great  value  in  an  artistic  and  bibliographical 
point  of  view. 

Biblioteca  o/Sr.  Gayangot. — ^As  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  books  and  MSS.  collected  as 
for  their  great  importance.  Here  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  Arabic  collections  in  Europe. 

Biblioteca  of  General  San  Roman. — One  of 
the  finest  and  most  complete  military  libraries 
in  Europe. 

Biblioteca  ofSr.  D.  Valentin  Carderera.— 
A  numerous  and  very  valuable  collection  of 
early  works  of  Spanish  literature  and  art. 
Biblioteca  qf  Sr.    D,    Bilarion  de 
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£8lava, — ^The  owner  is  a  remarkable 
aacred  miuic  composer,  and  Mb  collec- 
tion is  ezdiisiyely  composed  of  works 
on  that  art 

Biblioteea  of  Spanish  Academy,— ISot 
accessible.  Of  Academy  of  Noble  Arts, 
CalleAlcaliNo.  19.  PubHc,  from  10a.m. 
to  2  P.M.  Of  Special  School  for  the  Staff 
of  the  Army,  Calle  Alcali  No.  69 ;  pub- 
lic to  nulitary  visitorB  or  by  application 
to  Pirector  del  Caerpa  Library  of 
Natural  History,  Calle  Alcal4  No.  19. 
Of  Botanical  Gajrden,  at  this  Garden, 
Prado.  Of  Atenco,  Calle  Montera  No. 
82,  11,000  Yols.,  frte  to  members  of 
that  club.  Of  Marqu^  de  Morante, 
MM.  Benavides,  the  Arabic  one  of  D. 
Serafin,  Calderon,  etc 

OhnrolieB. — The  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  has  no  cathedral,  whilst  Za- 
ra^oza,  Cadiz,  and  other  provincial 
towns,  have  two.  In  1676  Philip  II. 
was  asked  to  build  one,  and  12,000 
ducats  were  assigned  out  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  rent,  but  the  Escorial,  hia 
catheobal  of  cathedrals,  could  tolerate 
no  rival,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. In  1628,  Philip  lY.'s  pious 
queen  renewed  the  scheme,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  sum  of  70,000 
ducats,  to  which  the  town  added  60,000 
more.'  The  first  stone  was  even  laid 
down  behind  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria ; 
but  from  several  circumstances,  the 
building  was  once  more  abandoned. 
The  king  consort  is  said  to  entertain 
a  similar  project,  and  the  edifice  would 
be  situated  in  the  Retire,  facing  the 
Prado.  The  churches  are  numerous, 
but  of  no  merit,  dating  from  a  period 
of  bad  taste.  The  principal  and  usual 
features  are  :  a  large  transept,  one  nave, 
a  lofty  lantern,  heavy  broad  pillars, 
semi -attached  to  the  white- washed 
walls,  large  square  windows,  without 
painted  glass,  tawdry  altars,  with  cum- 
brous altars  and  indifferent  pictures 


and  images;  chuirigueresque  ft^adei 
and  ornamentation,  filthy  pavements, 
doors,  etc.     The  principal  are— 

San  Frandseo  el  Orande, — Situated 
in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  city. 
A  former  convent,  founded  by  that  pa- 
triarch, when  he  came  to  Madrid  in  the 
ISth  century,  on  his  way  to  Santiago. 
Here  was  buried  Clav^'o,  Camarero  (a 
eka/mJberlain  then»  now  applied  to  wait- 
ers in  hotels!)  to  Henrique  el  Do- 
Uente  and  his  ambassador  to  Tamerlan. 
Here  was  also  buried  the  Hair  and 
frail  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  Dofla 
Juana  of  Portugal,  and  that  mysterious 
personage  of  the  16th  century,  Enrique 
de  YUlena — a  magician,  a  bmjo,  a  mago 
(as  said  those  who  did  not  imderstand 
his  learning),  whose  books  on  this 
supposed  magic,  '  6  de  ^otes  no  cnmpli- 
deras  de  leer,*  were  burned,  by  ordo- 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  the  king's  tutor, 
'Barrientos,'  in  the  cloisters  of  Sto. 
Domingo  el  Real,  at  Madrid.*  Many 
of  the  learned  of  that  time  lamented 
their  loss,  and  one  of  them,  'el  BachiUer 
Fr.  Gomez,'  in  a  letter  to  Juan  de  Mena, 
says  indijpiantly,  'Ca  son  muchos  loa 
que  en  este  tlempo  se  fan  dotos  facienda 
&  otros  insipientes  e  magos,  e  peor  es 
que  fazan  b^tos  faciendo  &  otros  nigro- 
manes.' 

The  building  was  pulled  down  in 
1760,  and  the  present  one  erected  on 


*  Some,  however,  escaped  the  fiiggoC  Among 
the  most  remarkable  are:  TVansladons  from 
Dante  and  VixsQ :  Arte  Cisaria,  or  Art  of  Canr- 
ing,  printed  1766.  The  iEoeid  is  now  in  the 
Bib.  Colombina,  Seville;  his  'Libro  de  los 
Trabajos  de  Hercules'  is  in  the  possession  of 
S.  Gayangos.  Princes  and  Icings  in  all  coun- 
tries have  sought  always  to  read  in  the  face 
of  the  heavens  the  truth  which  they  found 
not  around  them,  and  besides  this  prince, 
Alfonso  el  Imperator  was  much  given  to  astrr>- 
logy.  His  *  Del  Tesoro,*  wherein  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  is  mentioned  and  found,  is  in  the 
Bib.  Nacional.  The  'Libro  completo  en  los 
Judisios  de  las  Estrellas,'  in  the  Bib.  Campo- 
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the  plans  of  a  Franciacan  monk,  Fray 
Francisco  Gabezas,  who  built  the  cupola ; 
P16  and  Sahatini  finished  it  in  1784.  It 
is  a  large,  imposing  edifice,  in  the  shape 
of  a  vast  rotunda,  surrounded  by  seyen 
chapels,  117  ft  diameter,  153  ft  high 
to  cupola,  and  125  ft  from  the  entrance 
to  high  chapeL  The  pictures  are  by  the 
Academical  Velazquez  (not,  of  course, 
the  gnat  man),  Maella,  Bayeu,  and 
Goya.  Its  characteristics  are  heaviness 
and  want  of  taste.  It  has  been  recently 
improved,  and  is  considered  the  finest 
in  Madrid. 

San  OerofUmo. — Close  to  the  Retiro. 
Onoe  a  gem  of  Gothic  at  its  best  period, 
bnUt  by  Enrique  lY.  The  statues  of 
kings,  stalls  carved  in  Flanders,  pic- 
ture, etc.,  all  disappeared  during  the 
truly  *infausta'  occupation  of  Madrid 
by  the  French.  The  Jura  of  the 
Ponces  of  Asturias  takes  place  here. 

AtoduL — Contains  one  of  the  most 
miraculous  and  venerated  images  of 
the  Church  in  Spain,  which  is  said  by 
some,  who  are  too  learned,  to  have  been 
broug;ht  from  ArUiochj  whence  the 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  many  genuine 
images  said  to  have  been  carved  by  St. 
Luke — ^no  Phidias  in  that  case.  The 
queen  and  royal  family  vidt  it  on 
Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  ;  the  image's 
wardrobe — ie.  the  queen^s—is  magni- 
ficent; and  the  jewels  would  build 
several  three-deckers,  and  many  a 
BchooL  Founded  1528,  by  J.  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Charles  Y.'s  confessor, 
who,  a  rara  <wi8  in  a  land  of  preten- 
iemCa,  entreated  that  monarch  not  to 
raise  htm  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Toledo.  It  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  levelling  French,  and 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  VII.  It  is  a 
most  indifferent  building  and  forms 
part  of  the  Invalidoa — an  imitation  of 
the  French  establishment ;  from  its 
walls  hang  several  dusty  banners  taken 
firam  the  enemy.    The  cloisters  were 


built  by  Philip  II.  The  pictures  are 
by  third-rate  painters.  The  founder 
is  buried  here,  and  so  is  Bartolom^  de 
las  Cases,  '  el  abogado  de  los  Indies,' 
whom  he  endeavoved  to  save  from  the 
avidity  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  a  colomsing 
people,  being  neither  merchants  nor 
too  crowded  on  their  own  soil. 

San  Isidro.— In  Calle  de  Toledo. 
Founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1567 ;  it 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1651, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Maria  of  Austria,  after  designs  by  the 
Jesuit  Francisco  Bautista.  The  high 
chapel  was  altered  by  V.  Rodriguez. 
Here  are  the  bodies  of  San  Isidro  (not 
l8idofo\  the  pious  Madrilenian  plough- 
boy,  in  the  service  of  the  Condes  de 
Ofiate,  and  of  his  not  less  pious  better- 
half,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabeza.  The 
statue  of  the  saint  is  by  Mena,  and  the 
large  painting  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
Mengs.  Several  political  saints  are 
buried  here  also,  and  among  them  the 
artillerymen  Daoiz  and  Velarde,  the 
heroes  'del  Dos  de  Mayo,'  Donoso 
Cort^  etc.  The  facade  Ib  very  poor  : 
four  colossal  columns  and  two  pUasters 
rise  to  the  very  cornice  ;  two  luge  un- 
finished towers  flank  the  extremities. 
The  cupola  is  effective,  and  the  transept 
broad  and  spacious.  The  chapels  are 
sombre,  and  contain  no  objects  of  interest 

Sto.  Z><wnt«^o.— Founded  1219,  by 
Domingo  de  Guzman,  for  a  nunnery, 
especially  patronised  by  kings.  The 
choir  was  rebuilt  for  Philip  II.  by 
Herrera,  in  remembrance  of  his  son 
Don  Carlos,  whose  body  lay  here  from 
1667  to  1573.  There  are  several 
princes  and  infantas  buried  here,  and 
among  them  Berenguela,  daughter  of 
Alfonso  the  Learned.  In  Ihe  high 
chapel,  erected  by  the  Prioress  Con- 
stanza,  are  the  fine  marble  tombs  of 
her  grandfather,  the  Infante  D.  Juan, 
and  that  of  the  celebrated  D.  Pedro  el 
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Gruel,  whose  bodj  laj  forgotten  in  the 
hamlet  of  La  Paebla  de  Alcocer,  and 
was  remoTed  hither  in  1444.  His 
brother,  D.  Enrique,  who  had  murdered 
him  at  Montiel,  erected  a  paltiy  church 
for  his  interment  near  that  place,  and 
commemorated  the  murder  in  hia  will, 
signed  at  fiurgos,  llay  1874^  beginning 
'In  thankogiving  to  God,  through 
whose  &your  and  mercies,'  etc.  A 
former  statue  of  the  king  was  re- 
moved during  the  French  war  to  the 
cellars.  The  ashes  of  the  Justiciero, 
as  he  was  some  times  called,  are  buried 
in  the  Chapter-roouL  On  the  whole  it 
18  a  most  indifferent  edifice. 

Santa  Maria, — ^The  earliest  church 
in  Madrid.  It  was  used  by  the  Moors 
as  a  mosque,  and  its  name  'de  la 
Almudayna'  (a  granaiy),  is  certainly 
Arab,  and  is  applied  to  the  Virgin,  a 
miraculous  image  said  to  hare  been 
found  near  a  Moorish  granary  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  Christians. 
The  church  was  repaired  by  Y.  Rod- 
riguez ;  most  indifferent  The  chapel 
of  Sta.  Ana  is  Gothic,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  former  cloisters  by  Bozme- 
diano,  Charles  V.'s  secretary.  The 
fleata  of  this  saint  used  formerly  to  be 
aolemniaed  with  curious  dances,  singing, 
etc.,  about  which  see  Cervantes  in  the 
beginning  of  his  'GitaniUa.' 

San  AndrSs—An.  early  church  to 
which  the  Catholic  kings,  who  lived 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  man- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  contributed. 
Philip  V.  began  the  chapel  of  San 
Isidro,  tutelar  of  Madrid,  in  1668  ;  it 
cost  1,000,000  ducats.  The  barocco, 
heavy  style,  is  well  worthy  of  ite  archi- 
tect, Villareal.  The  pictures  are  by 
Ricci  and  Carre&o.  Behind  this  church 
is  the  Capilla  del  Obispo,  Gothic; 
finished  by  Bishop  Gutierre,  butfounded 
and  begun  in  Charles  V.'s  time  by 
Vaigas,  who  had  been  a  friend  and 
councillor  of  the  Catholic  kings,  whose 


reliance  on  his  penetration  was  ao  great 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  '  averi- 
guelo  Yaigaa' 

San  (7Mt^.~Rebuilt  about  1642; 
very  indifferent,  except  for  a  crypt, 
'la  boveda,'  where  on  certain  days  of 
the  year.  Lent  and  others,  such  *  ^er- 
cicios  espirUuales'  as  flt^y^llation  or 
pious  whipping  take  place ;  but  tiie 
custom  is  slackening,  and  the  rods  are 
no  longer  in  great  request  Observe 
here  a  paso  of  a  Santo  Ciisto,  by  Yer- 
gaz,  and  Christ  seated  and  stripped,  by 
Alonso  Cano. 

Las  Salesa8.—BTult  1749  by  Ferdi- 
nand YI.  and  his  queen,  Dofta  Barbara, 
for  the  education  of  noblemen's  daugh- 
ters. It  cost  £88,000  ;  Garlier  was  the 
architect.  The  fogade  towards  the 
garden  is  the  best  and  most  effective. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  large  and  regular 
edifice,  well  proportioned,  but  with  the 
tinsel  and  cumbrous  ornamentation  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Ferdinand 
YI.'s  sepulchre,  by  Sabatini  and  Guti- 
errez, is  fine.  A  wit  has  said  of  the 
whole  :  '  Barbara  Reyna,  barbara  obra» 
barbaro  gusto.'  In  tiie  16th  and  17th 
centuries  most  countries  had  an  espe- 
cial church  and  hospital  built  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  cotmrtymen,  tra- 
velling or  residents,  and  supported  by 
them.  Thus  the  English  had  'San 
Joige,'  built  in  1611,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  San  Ignacio,  in  Calle  del  Prin- 
cipe ;  the  French,  in  1615,  built  San 
Luis,  where  to  this  day  the  French  at 
Madrid  resort  to  hear  sermons,  ete.,  in 
their  native  tongue.  The  Italians 
founded  that  of  'el  Nuncio, '  or  Los 
Italianos,  in  Carrera  San  Geronimo. 
The  Portuguese  built  'San  Antonio,' 
which  has  some  good  frescoes  by  Gior- 
dano and  Ricci  The  Flemish,  in  1606, 
erected  that  of 'San  Andr^' etc  The 
religious  festivities  are  devoid  of  the 
usual  pomp  displayed  elsewhere ;  and 
the  procession  of  Corpus,  Holy  Friday, 
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etc.,  miut  not  be  seen  here,  bnt  in  To- 
ledo, Seville,  Valencia^  etc. 

PabUo  BxdldhxgB.-^  Taum  Hall 
{Ctuas  OonMariales)  is  an  oblong  edi- 
fice of  the  middle  of  17th  century,  with 
sqnaie  towers  At  the  comers,  composed 
of  two  storeys;  the  interior  is  spacioos, 
the  staircase  fine.  The  best  facade  is 
thst  on  Calle  de  la  Almndayna,  modem- 
JKd  by  VillaneuTa.  The  Cnstodia,  a 
fine  work  of  Alyarez,  1588,  was  stolen 
some  years  ago.  On  the  site  of  the 
Town  Hall  stood  formerly  the  Consejo 
AJfa(2rid^bnilt  under  Jnan  II.  In  this 
pUatook  place  the  Autos  Saeramen- 
talee.  The  Ayuntamiento  or  coipora- 
tum  had  the  privilege  (granted  1817), 
of  Tnanagfng  everything  connected  with 
these  performances,  to  form  the  com- 
panies of  actors,  etc* 

TaMderia.--^effm  in  1690  for  the 
guld  of  bakers,  as  the  Camiceria  was 
on  the  oppoaito  side  for  that  of  but- 
chers. Most  of  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1672,  and  the  present 
edifice  raised  in  imitation  of  the  former, 
to  which,  by  way  of  improvement, 
chonigaeresque  appendages  were  added. 

^lufienaak— This  trilranal,  in  Calle 
de  Atocha,  occupies  the  site  of  an  edi- 
fice formerly  built  for  a  eared  de  eorU 


*  la  the  beginning  of  xTth  century  the  celebra- 
tioQ  of  these  antoe  dmnng  the  fettirides  of  Corpus 
Chrisd  ran  thus :— The  first  and  second  autos 
^iirtt  performed  on  Corpus  day  at  4  p.m., 
in  the  palace,  then  again  at  the  Conseja  de 
^^^^stiOa,  in  the  same  pUmiela ;  and  at  night  in 
*be  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
AiasQo.  Next  morning  the  autos  were  per- 
^^nned  before  the  loquisitiQtt,  the  Corporation, 
*^  Ministerioa.  The  public  were  not  ad- 
mitted until  the  8th  representation.  Thesesemi- 
'^fisioasipectaclesfell  off  after  X664.  Calderon, 
^  cdebnted  Spanish  author,  wrote  seventy- 
^  aotos,  with  /mw,  by  order  of  the  ayunta- 
'■icBto,  to  'whant  archives  he  bequeathed 
t^ :  most  of  them  were  stolen,  but  copies 
*»«  kft  in  their  stead,  the  copyright  of  which 
the  boobcDeiv  Pedro  Pando  y  Nier,  purchased 
» X716  for  i6,5oor. 


by  the  Marquis  de  Creaoend  for  Philip 
lY.,  and  oyer  the  door  is  still  the  in- 
scription : — *  This  Carcel  de  Corte  was 
built  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
prisoners.' 

Oasa  de  los  Ckmae^oe. — Opposite  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  b4;un  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  IIL  by  the  Duke  de 
IJoeda.  A  fine  large  solid  buildings 
well  proportioned.  The  lottery  is 
drawn  here. 

Ccngreto  {House  of  Gommona). — Be- 
gun in  1842  by  Seftor  Colomer,  and 
finished  in  1860  on  the  model  (!)  of 
the  French  Corps  L^gislatif.  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  &^e  is  a  tri- 
angular front,  on  the  tympanum  of 
which  is  represented  Spain  receiying 
Law,  accompanied  by  Power  and  Jus- 
tice ;  the  execution  of  this  satire  is 
yery  clumsy,  and  no  less  so  are  the  fe- 
rocious lions  on  the  sides  of  the  steps, 
one  of  which  was  singed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  in  1854.  The  interior  is  hand- 
somely furnished  and  decorated  with 
pictures  by  Se&ores  Madrazo,  Biyera, 
Espalter,  etc  Obserye  the  fine  one  of 
the  'Comuneros,'  by  Gisbert,  a  rising 
painter.  The  public  are  admitted  to 
the  Tribwna  pMiea;  but  trayellers 
had  better  apply  to  a  member  for 
iif^^t  to  Tribwna  reaeroadck  Members 
speak  from  their  places.  The  ministe- 
rial bench  is  calleii  el  banco  aand.  The 
makers  most  worth  hearing  are  : — 
MessieurB  Castelar,  C&noyas,  P.  Her- 
rera,  etc.  Their  doquence  is  flowery, 
elegant,  graphic,  racy,  yery  eastern ; 
difitise,  seldom  to  the  point,  personal 
recriminatory ;  and  thoughts,  often 
richly  laden,  float,  with  wings  ex- 
panded by  imagination,  upon  a  sea  of 
words,  and  too  often  sink. 

Senado  (House  of  Lords). — ^A  paltry 
low  edifice,  with  the  usual  triangular 
front  and  a  plaster  facade. 

Public  0^^009. —The  Home  Office  is 
in  Puerta  del  Sol,— very  square,  very 
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heayy,  yerj  n^y,  and  the  work  of  the 
French  ardiitect,  J.  Marquet,  who  for- 
got the  staircaae,  which  .was  aabae- 
quently  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  edifice. 
The  Jliiniaterio  cU  la  Ghierra  occupies  a 
very  fine  hirge  building,  some  186  ft 
long,  on  each  facade,  near  the  Prado, 
and  called  'de  Buena  Vista.'  It  was 
built  by  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  mother 
of  the  present  duke,  and  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  obsequious  corpora- 
tion to  present  it  to  Godoy,  Principe  de 
la  Paz.  We  may  also  mention  the 
very  large  and  well-built  Com  de  Mb- 
nedOt  the  mint  erected  in  Paseo  de 
Kecoletos  and  the  tobacoo-msnufEUstory. 
The  FimamcB, — Ministerio,  Calle  de  Al- 
cali)  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando,  a 
handsome  building  in  Calle  Atocha, 
etc  ;  close  to  it  is  the  paltry  Bolsa. 

There  are  some  fine  and  well-orga- 
nised hospitals — that  of  La  Princess, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  about  £800^. 
a-year ;  the  Facultad  de  Medicina  de 
San  Carlos,  a  fine  building  ;  Anatomi- 
cal Museo,  etc. 

Private  Hbuaes. — The  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  AVbOy  called  Palacio  de  Liria, 
is  low,  but  with  a  fine  facade  built  by 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  contains  a 
sumptuously -furnished  suite  of  apart- 
ments, a  picture-gallery,  library,  ar- 
moury, and  a  theatre.  That  of  J>uqite 
de  VUlahermoea  on  the  Prado,  and  San 
Qeronimo  on  the  Prado  ;  that  of  Mar- 
qtbSs  de  CasaTiera,  in  Calle  de  Alcald, 
are  large  but  commonplace ;  that  of 
the  JDuke  of  Medina  Celi  occupies  an 
area  of  245,000  square  feet ;  it  has  been 
recently  repaired  in  the  French  style 
of  the  17th  century.  Notice  the  stair- 
case, reception-rooms,  and  armoury, 
which  latter  forms  a  special  inde- 
pendent building.  The  church  and 
gardens,  etc.,  are  all  worthy  of  that 
great  house.  In  the  Paseo  de  Recole- 
tos,  which  is  the  Madrid  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrioe,  several  handsome  hoteb 


have  been  recently  constructed.  Ob- 
serve amongst  them  the  Italian  Palace 
of  Marg^is  de  Salamanca  ;  everything 
that  taste,  wealth,  and  Andalusian  love 
of  display  can  produce,  has  been  col- 
lected here.  The  picture-gallery  is 
first-rate,  so  is  the  library ;  and  the 
conservatories,  a  reduced  model  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  are  worth  a  visit  Op- 
posite to  the  Museo  tourists  must  not 
fail  to  visit  the  exquisite  Moorith  rttir 
denee  which  Monsieur  Bousvilvahl,  one 
of  the  ablest  French  architects  of  the 
day,  has  constructed  for  Sr.  Xifrd. 

Sqiiares*  Bridges,  Streets,  etc— 
There  are  seventy-two  squares  in  Ma- 
drid, most  of  which  do  not  deserre  the 
name.  The  principal  are  Plasa  Mayor; 
484  ft.  long^  334  wide,  1536  in  circum- 
ference. This  square  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  (30  portales),  divided 
by  pillars  rising  71  ft.  high,  which 
support  the  three  storeys  of  the  houses. 
Several  arched  ways  give  ingress  into 
it  On  the  site  of  a  former  one,  which 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Juan  II.,  the 
present  one  was  built  for  Philip  III., 
by  L.  Gomez  de  Mora  ;  was  b^^  De- 
cember 1617,  and  finished  two  years 
after,  at  a  cost  of  9000  ducats  ;  4000 
persons  were  lodged  in  the  houses 
around,  and  the  square  on  great  festivi- 
ties would  hold  50,000  spectators,  when 
balconies  were  let  for  twelve  ducats,  a 
large  sum  then,  but  small  in  proportion 
to  that  paid  at  the  royal  buU-fights 
which  took  place  here  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabel  II.  In  May 
1620  it  was  inaugurated  by  a  great 
Jtmeiany  in  honour  of  the  Beatification 
of  San  Ysidro,  whose  canonisation  took 
place  two  years  after.  On  June  1, 
1623,  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  here  present  at  a  bull-fight ;  and 
on  August  21  catkas  took  place,  when 
all  the  beauty  and  grandees  gathered 
round  the  English  prince,  and  when  the 
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kin^,  to  pay  him  court,  led  himself  one  ' 
of  the  ten  coadrillas.    Charles  sat  close 
to  his  affianced  bride,  the  Infanta  Maria, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  by  a  slen- 
der  railing. 

In  1631  a  great  portion  of  the  S.  side 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1672  an- 
other fire  consumed  the  Fanaderia.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  snperb  eqnestrian 
statae  of  Philip  III.,  executed  by  Jnan 
4e  Bologna,  from  a  drawing  by  Pantoja, 
and  completed  by  Pedro  Tacca.  The 
horse  looks  like  a  prize  cow,  which  is 
no  fanlt  of  the  artist,  but  of  the  breed. 
The  Plaza  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  as  such  interesting 
to  the  artist.  About  Christmas  it  pre- 
sents a  most  animated  sight — spiles  of 
oranges  and  sandias,  droyes  of  turkeys, 
sweetmeats,  turrones  and  mazapanes, 
drums,  panderetas,  crowd  it  on  all  sides, 
conyerting  it  into  a  pandemonium  of 
•delights. 

FuerUk  del  Sol, — Said  to  derive  its 
name  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Old  Ma- 
•drid,  which  stood  here,  towards  the  K 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  city,  from  which 
the  main  streets  diveige,  like  so  many 
arteries.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  idlers 
as  well  as  men  of  business,  for  here  all 
come  to  deal  with  time,  that  precious 
metal  which  the  wise  man  turns  into 
gold,  and  the  fool  squanders.  ToTnar 
€l  sol  iBf  however,  the  principal  occu- 
pation, and  endless  cigarritos  and 
schemes  are  puffed,  which  all  end  in 
smoke.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  pond 
much  admired  by  the  natives,  and  in 
which  three  overheated  young  Britons 
dived  and  swam  some  time  since  by  way 
of  a  lark,  and  to  the  indignation  and 
stupor  of  the  police  and  passers  by  1 

Plasuelade  la  VUla  (see  Tawn-ffall), 
The  large  house  near  the  Town-hall  was 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the 
balcony  is  pointed  out,  looking  to  Calle 
del  Sacramento,  from  which  the  cardi- 
nal, on  his  being  asked,  by  a  depu- 


tation of  the  irritated  nobility,  to 
show  the  letters -patent  which  gave 
him  authority  over  them,  answered* 
pointing  to  the  formidable  array  of 
troops  and  cannons  which  were  formed 
on  the  plain  below  — '  These  are  the 
powers  by  which  I  govern  the  king- 
dom, and  I  will  continue  to  do  so^ 
until  the  king^  your  master  and  mine^ 
comes  to  relieve  me ; '  but  his  historian, 
Alvar  Gromez,  denies  the  fact,  and  adds 
that  it  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Scipio's 
saying.  Here  also  is  the  Torre  de  los 
Li\janes,  where  Francis  I.  was  confined 
until  removed  to  the  palace,  and  from 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Scribe,  in  his 
'Contes  de  la  Beine  de  Navarre,'  he 
could  plainly  hear  singing  and  the 
guitar  played  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Manzanares. 

Plazuda  de  la  Paja, — ^A  large  open 
square,  where  several  antos  da  fi  and 
political  executions  have  taken  place. 
It  is  the  principal  corn-market  Be- 
tween this  and  the  Plazuela  de  la  Villa 
is  that  de  la  Cruz  Verde,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  cross  which  marks 
the  spot  where  the  last  auto  da  ii  took 
place  in  Madrid. 

Plam  de  Oriente.^E.  of  Royal  Pa- 
lace, one  of  the  earliest  squares  planted 
with  trees,  and  which  have  since  become 
general  in  Madrid.  It  is  decorated  with 
indifferent  statues  of  kings  and  queens 
of  Spain,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
stone  balustrade  of  the  palace.  In  the 
centre  is  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue 
of  Philip  IV.  on  his  war  charger,  a 
present  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Montalies  carved  the  model  in  wood 
after  designs  by  Velazquez,  and  it  was 
cast  at  Florence,  1640,  by  Pietro  Tacca. 
It  weighs  180  cwt.,  and  is  19  feet  high 
Galileo  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
means  by  which  the  balance  is  so  ad- 
mirably preserved.  All  the  front  por- 
tion is  hollow,  and  the  hinder  massive. 
When  made  it  was  valued  at  40,000 
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doubloons.  The  tnasi-Telievi  represent 
Philip  lY.  knighting  Velazquez,  an 
•llegoiy,  etc. 

Streets. — ^The  handsomest  street  is 
Oalle  de  AUxOd.  Ctdle  MatUera.-^ThU 
steep  street  is  lined  Ttith  shops — ^half- 
way is  the  church  of  St.  Luis,  an  indif- 
ferent edifice— and  terminates  at  a  foun- 
tain. It  deriyes  its  name  from  the  fair 
wife  of  a  Montero  del  Bey,  who  lived 
here.  The  portion  around  the  church  is 
called  Bedde  San  Luis,  a  name  applied 
to  markets  where  catUe  and  sheep  were 
sold,  and  especially  sheep,  which  are 
kept  within  esparto  nets  (redes). 

Caballero  de  Oracia,  so  called  because 
Jacopo  de  Grattis  of  Modena,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Christy  died  here  at  the 
age  of  102  (1619).  In  the  same  street 
died  also  Anthony  Asham,  OomweU's 
ambassador,  who  was  murdered,  May 
6,  1650,  by  some  English  royalists,  to 
avenge  Charles  I.'s  death,  for  which 
Asham  had  voted. 

JctooTnetrezo,  so  called  frY>m  the  resi- 
dence of  Jacopo  Trezzo  of  Lombardy, 
a  sculptor  of  renown  in  the  reign  of 
PhiHp  II. 

Leg(mUo8f  Arabic^  cU  Cfannib,  gar- 
dens, orchards,  which  were  here  for- 
merly, extending  to  Calles  de  las  Huer- 
tas  and  Jardines  ;  these  have  long  ago 
disappeared,  and  the  roses  that  grow 
here  now  have  more  thorns  than  per- 
fume. 

In  Calle  de  Platerias  lived  the  plateros 
or  silversmiths,  some  of  whom  have 
continued  to  do  so. 

OaUs:  Puerta  de  Aledld. — It  is  a 
very  fine  triumphal  arch,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  to  commemorate 
his  arrival  at  the  C6rte.  It  is  70  ft. 
high  and  consists  of  6  arches.  It  was 
designed  by  Sabatini,  and  is  decorated 
with  Ionic  columns,  the  capitals  of 
which  were  moulded  on  those  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Angelo  for  the  Capitol  at 
Home. 


Puerta  de  Toledo  is  large  bat  of  no 
merit ;  that  of  San  Vicente  is  indiffer- 
ent. 

Bridges:  Puente  de  Toledo. — ^Vety 
picturesque.  ConsiBts  of  nine  arches, 
elegant  and  plain.  Built  on  site  of  a 
former  one  in  1785  ;  is  86  ft  wide  and 
885  long ;  half-way  are  the  statues  of 
San  Isidro  and  his  holy  wife.  On  the 
plains  around  it  (to  the  left,  next  the 
gate)  executions  take  place.  Here  the 
gallant  General  Diego  Leon  was  shot, 
for  supposed  high  treason,  by  order  of 
Espartero,  and  fell  a  prey  to  party 
spirit ;  andtheCura  Merino,  who  stabbed 
the  present  queen  some  years  since,  was 
garrotted  and  burnt  Public  execu- 
tions are  not  unfrequenti  and  their  effect 
on  the  lower  classes  homoeopathic  and 
producing  crime. 

JPuente  de  Segovia, — A  well-built 
bridge  alter  designs  by  Juan  de  Herrera, 
and  all  of  stone.  Nine  arches,  81  feet 
broad  and  695  long.  Though  much 
ii^'ured  by  the  accumulation  of  sands 
and  neglected,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine 
bridge  and  deserves  a  river. 

The  Mamaanairee, — This  waterless 
river  takes  its  source  eight  leagues  off, 
near  a  small  village  of  tiiat  name,  flows 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  crosses  the  Prado,  leaves 
the  Casa  de  Campo  to  the  right,  and 
Madrid  to  left,  and  four  leagues  £uther 
it  joins  the  Tarama.  Like  most  rivers  in 
Spain,  it  is  but  a  mountain  torrent  pro- 
duced by  snows,  and  therefore  almost 
dry  in  winter,  and  sometimes  overflow- 
ing in  the  spring.  Many|therefore  have 
been  the  pleasantries  of  which  this  poor 
stream  has  been  the  butt  The  C^nal 
de  Manzanares,  begun  by  Charles  III., 
finished  by  Ferdinand  YII.,  and  which 
commenced  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo  and 
went  as  far  as  Yacia  Madrid,  has  been 
recently  suppressed.  The  Canal  de  Lo- 
zoya  or  Isabel  II.  begins  at  Torrelagnna, 
70k.  off,  and  is  on  an  average  2m.  25c. 
broad  and  2m.  80c.  high;  the  aque* 
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ducts  of  Aldehnelu  and  Sotillo  are  the 
most  importaiit  works.  The  engineer, 
Sr.  Lndo  del  Yalle,  was  created  Mar- 
qjnis  del  Lozoya. 

Pnmi-bas,—Thb  old  Madrid  of  Lope 
de  Y^ga  and  Calderon,  the  Madrid  of 
Capa  J  Espoda,  of  Cervantes  and  Gil 
Bias,  was  situated  S.K  of  the  palace. 
About  the  Almudena,  the  Garrera  de  S. 
Francisco^  Bigada  de  la  Cnesta  de  la 
Vega,  Conaejos,  etc.,  lived,  and  stiQ 
live,  the  great  fiEunOies  of  Mfdpicas,  In- 
fantadoa,  Ucedas,  Abrantes,  Yilla- 
francas,  etc.  The  portion  about  Cava 
Baja,  Galle  Segovia,  Puerta  Cerrada, 
was  the  Moreria  and  Jews'  quarter. 
These  latter,  very  numerous  in  14th 
and  15th  centuries  here,  had  a  fine  syna- 
gogue, and  paid  a  tribute  of  10,105 
maravedises.  (Patron-general  formed 
at  Huete,  1848.)  The  physician  of 
Tenorio,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  a 
Jew,  Maestro  Pedro  (1895).  The  Jews 
lived  also  on  the  heights  of  Las  Yis- 
tiUas. 

Promenades. — In  the  time  of  En- 
rique lY.  the  paseo  was  'La  Redon- 
dilla,'  near  the  Yistillas.  The  gentle- 
men rode  on  ponies  and  the  ladies  on 
mules,  richly  caparisoned,  and  riding 
on  nidana  saddles,  or,  k  la  gineta,  that 
is,  sideways,  but  more  especially  like 
men,  which  latter  custom  was  in  use 
^'ven  as  late  as  Charles  lY.'s  reign, 
whose  queen  adopted  it  exclusively. 

Ths  Prado,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  an  extensive  meadow  situated  near 
the  Retiro^  in  whose  palace  the  court 
of  Philip  lY.  almost  always  resided. 
Charles  III.  turned  it  into  a  promenade, 
planting  trees,  and  erecting  the  foun- 
tains, etc 

The  Paseo  del  Prado  really  extends 

I  from  Church  of  Atocha  to  CaUe  del 

AIcaI4 ;  but  what  is   more  generally 

known  as  the  Prado  is  tX  Salon,  a  mag- 


nificent walk  280  ft  broad,  and  situ- 
ated between  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo 
and  CaUe  de  AIcalA  The  fountains 
are  indifferent,  and  by  Yergaz,  Alvarez, 
etc.  Notice,  however,  as  exceptions, 
the  Fuente  de  Neptuno,  by  Francisco 
Gutierrez,  and  that  of  Cibeles,  by 
Pascual  de  Mena.  Between  this  salon 
and  the  obelisk  on  the  opposite  side  is 
abroad  drive.  The  obelisco,  called  the 
'  El  dos  de  Mayo,'  is  situated  on  left 
of  the  steep  avenue  leading  to  the 
Retire.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
funereal-looking  garden,  called  Campo 
de  la  Lealtad,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  combat  which  took 
place  here  in  1808,  between  some 
paisanos,  headed  by  three  gallant  artil* 
lery  officers,  Ruiz,  Daoiz,  and  Yelarde, 
and  some  French  troops  under  General 
Lefranc,  who  were  endeavouring  (and 
finally  succeeded)  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  artillery  depdts  of  Monteleon. 

The  Prado  is  now  more  frequented 
by  the  lower  than  the  upper  classes, 
who  prefer  the  Fuente  Castellana. 
The  hours  are,  during  the  winter,  from  4 
to  6  P.M.;  in  summer,  8  to  11  p.m., 
when  the  gas-lamps  are  lighted.  Iron 
chairs,  2  cuartos  each,  are  placed  in 
rows,  and  the  air  rings  with  'Fosforos 
y  cajillas,'  '  Agua  fresca  como  la  niebe, 
quien  la  pide,  k  seis  mais  (maravedises) 
narai^jas.*  The  girls  and  boys  form 
'  cores,'  and  sing  whilst  turning  round, 
to  the  tune  of  *k  la  limon  I  k  la 
limon ! '  all  screamed  through  the  nose ; 
for  the  human  voice  and  that  of  birds 
is  not  harmonious  in  the  south  as  it  is 
in  northern  climes.  The  Fuente  Castel- 
lana is  the  fdvourite  paseo  from  4. 80  to 
6.80  P.M.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  recently.  It  is  formed  by  a 
long  broad  avenue  in  the  centre,  a 
smaller  to  the  left  for  horsemen,  and 
walks  on  the  sides,  divided  by  rows  of 
stumps,  called  trees,  and  watered  for  il- 
lusion's sake.    There  are  two  fountains, 
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de  la  Alcachofii  and  Obelisco,  no 
models  of  taste.  The  equipages  are  yery 
numerous,  and  well  got  up,  and  the 
horses,  mostly  English,  or  of  the  Tarhes 
breed,  handsome  and  costly. 

The  Paseo  de  la  Virgm  del  Puerto, 
near  the  Manzanares,  is  frequented  by 
the  lower  classes  on  holidays.  It  was  a 
yeiy  fashionable  resort  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
8t  John's  Day,  ladies  went  down  to 
*  coger  el  tr^bol  *  (*  ah,  qu'il  fait  done 
bon,  cueiUir  la  fnise,'  says  the  French 
song);  and  the  Verbena  nights  were 
boisterous  and  animated,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that,  in  1588,  that  of  San  Juan 
was  prohibited  by  the  clergy,  to  pro- 
pitiate God,  and  deserve  his  protection 
in  favour  of  the  'Armada  Santa,'  sent 
against  the  heretic  English.  The  only 
Romeria  now  is  that  to  San  Isidro 
(May  15th),  a  small  church,  erected 
by  Charles  V.'s  queen ;  repaired  1724. 
Gk>  to  it  by  all  means,  and  look  at  the 
bucaro  vases,  cantaros,  alcarrazas,  pu- 
cheros  with  bells,  etc  That  of  San 
Antonio,  a  small  Hermita  on  the  Florida 
(another  promenade  little  frequented 
now),  is  the  exclusive  religious  festivity 
of  quadrupeds,  whose  patron  that  saint 
is  considered  to  be.  Strings  of  mules, 
horses,  donkeys,  flock  to  the  shrine  to 
be  blessed  by  the  priest.  The  mules 
on  that  occasion  are  shorn,  esquiladas, 
and  tasteful  designs  cut  out  in  their 
hair,  such  as  flower-vases,  trees,  etc. 
This  pious  pilgrimage  is  rigorously  ob- 
served by  grooms,  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  their  masters'  beasts, 
push  on  always  to  the  shrines  of  god 
Cari&ena  and  goddess  Cevbeza,  which 
are  close  by. 

Buen  Betlro  (retiro,  a  retreat,  seclu- 
sion, a  refuge). — Here  stood  formerly  a 
hunting-box,  called  'El  Cuarto,'  and 
enlaiged  by  Philip  II.,  who  added  gal- 
leries and  four  towers,  likening  it  to  a 
villa  in  which  he  had  lived  wiUi  Queen 


Mary  during  his  sojonm  in  England. 
Count-Duke  of  Olivares,  Philip  IV.'a 
privado,  fearing  lest  want  of  amuse- 
ments should  turn  the  king's  mind  to 
politics,  built  a  new  palace  in  1630, 
which  became  the  rendezvous  of  witi 
and  great  artists,  and  was  celebrated  fa 
its  theatricals  and  masquerades.  It  was 
burnt  down,  in  1784,  when  the  beauti- 
ful Titians  and  Yelazquezes  it  contained 
were  consumed.  The  gardens  form  a 
pleasant  shady  promenade,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  its  numerous  hedges  d 
lilacs  bloom,  it  is  a  charming  resort 
At  the  end  of  the  broad  central  avenue, 
decorated  with  statues  of  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain,  is  a  large  pond,  d 
estangtte,  with  several  pavilions.  There 
was  formerly  a  flotilla  of  boats,  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  admiral.  In 
the  menagerie,  Caaa  de  Fierae,  Eve  two 
or  three  octogenarian  bears,  a  feather- 
less  hoary  eagle,  and  half-a-dozes 
canaille-looking  monkeys. 

A  broad  carriage-road  runs  from  the  gate  in 
Calle  de  la  VenU,  past  the  Casa  de  Fieras,  to 
the  Paseo  de  Atocha.  It  is  the  fashionable 
drive  in  winter  from  4  till  6,  and  in  sommer 
from  6  till  8.  Pandlel  to  it  is  a  road  for  riders, 
and  a  footpath  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  WeUii^- 
tonias.  At  the  end  of  this  avenue  is  a  viev 
over  the  arid  country,  with  a  low  hill  in  the 
distance  crowned  with  a  chapel,  and  called  el 
Cerro  de  los  Angeles.  At  the  upper  end  <^  tbe 
Buen  Retiro  is  a  mound  with  a  '  Belvedere,' 
commanding  a  panoramic  view  of  Madrid 
The  rustic  cottage,  la  Casa  Persa,  b  now  a 
Caf(&  During  the  summer  months  a  military 
band  plays  in  the  gardens  from  5  a.m.  to  8. 
There  axe,  besides,  a  skating-pond,  a  winter 
garden  erected  near  it,  and  a  good  rink. 

Barrio  de  Salamanca,  A  new  and  most 
healthy  quarter  of  Madrid,  laid  out  by  the 
wealthy  and  enterprising  banker,  the  Marquis 
of  Salamanca.  It  contains  several  magniiiceDt 
mansions. 

Casino  de  la  Beyna.— Near  Puerta 
de  Embajadores,  where  generally  foreign 
princes  axe  lodged  The  house  is  handsomely 
furnished,  and  the  gardens  extenrive  and  well 
kept  up. 

Botanical  Gardens. — Entrance  opposite  to 
picture-gallery  (S.  sideX     Has  been  turned 
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into  a  jardm  dg  aeUmatacion.  It  contains 
little  to  interest  botanists,  and  is  ill  kept. 
Open  from  May  30  to  Sept  30  from  6  p.m.  to 
za  at  night,  and  all  the  year  round  with  permit 
from  the  Director,  D.  M.  Graells,  who  lives  in 
Traveisia  de  Trugillo  Na  4,  Cto.  3d.  An  in- 
different conservatory  and  library.  Botanical 
lectures  in  winter. 

The  Campos  Eliseoa. — Behind  the 
bnll-ring ;  recently  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  contain  well-laid-out  gardens, 
a  charming  opera-honse  (Teatro  Ros- 
sini), very  well  attended  during  the 
summer,  a  pond  with  a  tiny  steamer, 
etc,  and  an  improved  Pr6  Catelan. 

Theatres,  Bull-rings,  etc. — ItaMom 
Opera, — ^Begun  in  1818,  and  opened  in 
1850.  It  is  called  Teatro  Real,  and  is 
otnated  dose  to  the  royal  palace.  The 
exterior  is  indifferent. 

^.2?.—- In  all  Madrid  theatres  there 
are  two  separate  ticket-offices:  one 
where  stalls,  boxes,  etc.,  are  hired; 
and  others,  where  entradas  or  tickets 
of  admittance,  are  sold,  about  4r.  each. 
A  box  (un  palco)  260r. ;  a  stall  (butaca), 
S8r.,  the  upper  row  of  boxes,  palcos 
principoles  are  cheaper.  If.B. — Two 
tickets  must  alw&ys  be  taken,  one  for 
box  or  stall,  which  is  delirered  to  the 
keeper,  and  the  entrance  ticket  (entrada) 
which  is  deHv ered  at  the  door.  Fashion- 
able visitors  go  to  stalls.  As  to  toilette, 
men  go  as  they  choose,  except  to  the 
boxes,  when  they  dress.  Ladies  dress 
s  good  deal  Bonnets  can  be  worn  at 
the  stalls,  but  none  in  boxes.  Low 
drees  or  demi-toilettes  is  usual.  The 
opera  begins  generally  about  8,  and 
ends  at  11  P.M.  The  erUr'actea  are 
long ;  the  orchestra  good  and  well  con- 
ducted. Italian  opera  and  ballet,  and 
sacred  music  during  Lent  The  house 
is  very  elegant,  and  handsomely  fur- 
iiished;  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
2000  spectators,  and  the  stalls  and 
boxes  are  easy  and  comfortable.  Not- 
vithstanding  the  low  prices,  the  com- 


pany is  generally  first-rate.  The 
Government  gives  no  subvention,  and 
the  empresaries  ruin  themselves,  with 
the  greatest  possible  certainty  of  doing 
so,  when  they  take  it  up. 

Hours. — Theatres  begin  at  7  or  8 
P.M.,  and  end  at  11  or  11.80  p.m.  N.B, 
— It  is  the  habit  between  entr^actes  to 
pay  visits  to  boxes.  Smoking  and 
refreshments  are  tolerated  in  most 
theatres.  There  is  in  each,  or  close  by, 
a  c(^ii  with  ices,  etc  In  summer  the 
Circas  de  Price  and  Paid  are  well  at« 
tended. 

Za  Zarzuela,—CBlle  de  JoveUanoe. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  theatre,  destined 
exclusively  for  the  National  Opera 
Comique.  Palcos  and  plateaus,  60r.  at 
the  bureau,  and  80r.  at  contaduria 
(without  erUrada).  The  entresuelos 
{rez-decTiaussie,  literally),  and  princi- 
pales,  same  prices.  Butacas,  14r.  and 
16r.  at  contadurisL  8r.  each  entrada ; 
the  lowest  is  8r. ,  much  frequented. 

Teatro  EapattoL—CaXie  del  Principe. 
The  best  theatre  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
actual  Spanish  drama.  All  the  new 
plays  are  given  here.  Will  contain 
12,000  spectators;  the  best  acting  in 
Madrid.  Except  in  first  boxes,  ladies 
can  dress  as  they  choose  at  either; 
palcos  de  platea  and  bajos  (without 
entrada),  80r. ;  a  stall,  16r. ;  the  prices, 
however,  vary. 

Teatro  Jpolo.  —  CaMe  de  Alcalk 
One  of  the  most  elegant  here.  Co- 
medies and  melodrama.  A  box,  70r. 
a  stall,  12r.^ 

Teatro  de  Arderius. 

Oirco, — In  the  Paseo  de  Recoletos, 
where  equestrian  performances  are 
given. 

NovedadeSf  Plazuela  de  la  Oebada. — 
A  low  theatre ;  popular  dramas,  farces. 
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etc.  Plateas  (without  entrada),  40r.  50a 
bcgos,  40r.  60c. ;  principales  (idem), 
80r.  50c. ;  butacas,  lOr.  4c. 

Variedades, — Calle  de  la  Magdalena. 
— ^Aamall  theatre.  Comeda,  drama^  and 
Spanish  dancing.  No  toilette  required 
for  these  two.  Palcos  b^joa  (without 
entrada),  50r.  57c  ;  principales  (idem), 
34r.  88c ;  butacaa,  12r.  14c 

The  opera  begins  in  October  and 
ends  in  ApriL    Snbscriptionsare cheap. 

The  other  theatres  are  Lope  de 
Vega,  formerly  a  convent — Spanish 
comedy  and  ballets.  InstU'utOt  Oenio, 
etc.,  are  third  rate.  There  are  bad 
imitations  of  Mabille,  Salle  Va- 
lentino, Oh&teau-des-Fleurs,  etc,  at 
Salon  de  Cappellanes,  Calle  de  Capel- 
lanes  No.  10,  from  middle  of  Noyember 
to  Domingo  de  Pifiata  from  nine  to  two 
in  the  morning ;  but  some  finish  much 
later.  Prices  6r.  to  lOr.  The  company 
is  nonibreuee,  maispas  trhckoisie.  The 
Eliaeo  MadrUetU),  La  CameUOy  etc.,  are 
gardens,  open  from  May  till  September, 
and  from  five  to  ten  at  night,  during 
camiTal,  a  yeiy  gay  season  in  Madrid. 
There  are  masked  balls  at  the  different 
theatres ;  but  the  only  ones  to  which 
ladies  go  (in  dominos,  of  course)  are  the 
Teairo  SetU  and  2!afniUlti,  The  men 
go  unmasked.  The  fcLshionable  hours, 
twelve  to  four  morning.  The  best 
society  go  to  these.  (For  other  festivi- 
ties see  General  Information:  FettiviUea,) 

Flaaa  de  Tores. — ^Thebull-ringout- 
side  the  Puerta  de  Alcald  was  built  in 
1749,  by  Philip  V.,  who  tried  first  to 
do  away  with  the  bloody  spectacle,  but 
could  not  succeed.  He  regained  his 
popularity  by  building  a  new  one,  as, 
according  to  Ferdinand  YII.,  the  great 
political  maxim  for  government  in  Spain 
is,  pan  y  toros,  an  echo,  as  it  were,  of 
panem  et  eirceruea.  The  huge  building 
is  ugly  both  in  and  out ;  but  the  best 
corridas  in  Spain  are  seen  here  to  per- 


fection. They  usually  take  place  on 
Mondays — beginning  from.  April  to 
September.  The  ring  contains  about 
12,000  spectators.  Ladies  do  not  go  as 
much  as  they  used,  and  the  royal  family 
scarcely  ever.  Spanish  ladies  who  go 
wear  the  mantilla,  which  is  there  almost 
de  rigueur,  but  foreign  fair  travellen 
can  go  in  bonnets,  as,  after  all,  in  them 
it  is  less  remarkable  and  better  taste. 
Boxes  in  the  shade  (paloos  de  eombra), 
for  ten  persons  (with  ten  entradas), 
160r.;  palcos  de  sol  y  sombra,  140r.; 
de  sol,  140r.  But  these  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  they  are  almost  a3 
subscribed;  in  that  case  travellers  (both 
ladies  and  gentlemen)  had  better  get 
delanteras  de  Andanadas,  if  not  tablon- 
dllos  de  sombra,  22r. ;  sol  y  aombra, 
ISr.;  sol,  ISr.  They  generally  begin 
about  8.30  or  4  p.v.,  and  finish  at  6  or 
6.30  P.v.,  six  bulls  ^  being  the  usual 
number  of  victims.  (See  (General  In- 
formation :  BuU-fights).  NoviUoaijovjig 
bulls  with  tipped  horns)  and  mogigamgaa 
(men  and  women  masqueraded),  etc, 
take  place  now  and  then ;  but  tfaey  are 
low  spectacles,  seldom  attended  by  any 
but  the  rabble.  Prices  then  vary,  and 
a  box  costs  only  50r.  for  ten  persons. 
There  are  private  bull-fights,  to  which 
persons  can  go  through  acquaintance 
of  the  owners.  The  Duchess  de  Medina 
CeU  has  one  of  her  own,  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Yillaseca,  is  a 
distinguished  torero.  The  molkas  which 
the  buUs  wear  floating  on  their  backs 
are  then  richly  embroidered,  and  made 
up  by  the  fair  who  attend.  The  bulls 
are  chosen  purposely  very  young,  and 
as  harmless  as  consistent  with  their 
nature. 

Sociedad  de  Caza  {Hunt  Club).— 
Ck>mposed  of  the  cream  of  the  rising 
generation,  some  sporting  attach^,  etc, 
harriers  from  France — some  good  mns 
now  and  then.  Apply  to  the  secretary. 
Meets— YentA  Alcorcon,  Algete^  etc  etc 
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Coek-fighHng.^kt  the  Circo  GaUis- 
tico,  of  Reooletos ;  worth  a  yisit ;  stalls 
and  boxes.  Much  betting.  On  Sun- 
days at  12  P.M. 

ClubB,—The  Casino,  Carrera  San  Ge- 
Toniino,  frequented  by  the  best  society, 
well  fixmished,  excellent  table  d'hdte 
at  6.30  P.M.,  for  2Sr.,  wine  included. 
Trayellers  presented  by  a  member  for 
a  fortnight,  gratis  —  if  for  more  time 
haye  to  be  subjected  to  ballot,  and  pay 
16  dollars  on  entering,  and  30r.  a- 
month.  Trente  et  quarante  well  at- 
tended, and  much  gambling.  Foreign 
papers,  reviews,  etc.  The  Atmeo,  Calle 
de  la  Montera,  quieter;  reading  and 
lecture  rooms.  If  you  understand  the 
language,  attend  the  lectures  delirered 
by  Sehor  Aleak  Galiano,  Castelar,  etc. 
Conditions  almost  same  as  for  eanno. 
Oireuh  de  GomereCo  and  Vhicn  Mer- 
cantiL  Two  other  second-rate  clubs. 
Reading-rooms,  Carrera  San  Geronimo 
No.  8^  ground  -  floor,  and  Calle  de  la 
Yictoria. 

Kadzld  Dfreotofy.  Baths.^BoMM  d*  la 
EstrvUa,  CaUa'  Sta.  Clara  No.  3,  open  all  the 
year  zound,  8r.,  linen  included,  good  marble 
baths.  De  OritnU^  Plasa  Isabel  Segunda,  at 
Calle  Bordadores  Na  x.  Russian  baths,  arti- 
ficial sea  and  mineral  water,  etc  In  summer 
ziTcr  baths,  best  at  'Los  Geronimos'  opposite 
the  Church  of  S.  Antonia  de  la  Florida,  season 
from  July  X  to  August  30,  xo  ft.  deep,  ar.  per 
person.  Go  early  in  the  morning.  BookstlUrt. 
— Bailly,  Bailliire,  Placuela  Sta.  Ana  No.  x6. 
French  and  Spanish  and  some  English  books, 
reviews,  etc.  Duxan,  Carrera  San  Geronimo 
No.  8,  Moro  and  Cuesta.  Doctor.— Toc^  As 
a  surgeon,  especially,  he  is  comidered  of  great 
eminence,  both  here  and  al»x)ad,  Calle  de  la 
Victoria ;  fee,  at  home,  xotr.,  aor.  if  sent  for, 
speaks  French  and  understands  English.  Car- 
retero,  lives  close  to  the  French  Embassy, 
speaks  French,  very  careful,  intelligent ;  fee, 
\dti.,  if  sent  for.  Homoeopathic  doctors,  Hysem 
and  NuSes,  both  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers 
of  the  infinitesimal  quantities,  xofr.  at  home, 
aofr.  if  sent  for.  Dentists. — M  'Heehan,  a  first- 
rate  American  dentist,  especially  for  plugging ; 
Calle  AkaJi.— Seik>r  Ludovizi,  Calle  Caretas. 
Apothecaries. — Borrel,  Puerta  del  Sol,  Nos.  5, 
7,  9u    English  and  French  medicines  prepared 


and  sold,  mineral  waters,  etc. ;  French  spoken. 
Lletget,  Cazrera  San  Geronimo  No.  36,  ditto, 
(4>ened  day  and  night  Accouckeurt. — Maema, 
and  the  queen's,  Marqu^  de  San  Gregorio. 
ZTfvxMWtfArrr.— Madame  Conti,  No.  15  Calle 
delDesengafia;  Madame  Carolbe,  opposite  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Crux  (detras  de  la  Cnu  el 
diablo),  Calle  de  Atocha.  For  bonnets,  man- 
telets, panxres,  Honorina,  Calle  de  la  Victoria ; 
artificial  flowers,  Lopez,  Calle  de  la  Montera 
No.  aj,  French  shop.  Fancy  Shops.— QamoA 
de  Oro  No.  8,  Carrera  San  Geronimo  and  los 
Alemanes,  No.  xa,  Calle  de  la  Montera.  Giaves^ 
neckties^  MtV/f,#/c.—Dubost,  Calle  Carretas  No. 
4x,  and  Clamant,  same  street.  No.  13.  Hatter, 
— Aimable,  No.  4  Pueru  del  Sol,  and  Justo 
Gomes,  Odle  de  Peligros.  yeweUers.^^ljoA 
Saboyanos  and  Ansorena,  both  Carrera  San 
Geronima ;  Samper,  No.  39  Calle  del  Carmen. 
Mnsic-ehop.—Cacnbi,  Calle  del  Pxincipe  No. 
X5 ;  and  same  name,  Calle  de  Postas.  Man- 
tillas  emd  Zocr.— Fabxica  de  Almagro,  CaDe 
del  Carmen.  Manita  shawls  andfans.^-^ib' 
cenas,  Calle  Mayor.  Flowers  and  bouquets. — 
At  Jardin  del  Canal,  and  Calle  de  SaviUa,  close 
to  Cafd  Suizo.  Cojfee-houses.-'CaH  Suiao  No. 
xo.  Calle  AlcalA;  two  at  la  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  De  la  Iberia.  Calle  San  Geronimo:  fail 
not  to  taste  in  summer  the  delicious  horchatade 
chufiw,  and  agraz,  sold  at  horchateriaa— the 
best  close  to  Hdtel  des  Princes.  Stationery. 
— Marqu^rie,  Cazrera  San  Geronimo.  Per- 
Jumers.—YiXLa^on,  No.  99  Calle  Fuencanal, 
and  Frera,  No.  x  Calle  del  Carmen.  Cigars. 
— ^No  good  ones  to  be  found  unless  at  Ibarra  y 
Morales,  Calle  Montera  6,  or  at  Manual  Bar* 
rera's,  No.  36  Calle  da  Jardines,  Cuarto  bajo 
de  la  Izquierda  ;  and  also,  but  not  as  good,  at 
the  Ca^o.  Hairdresser. — For  Ladies,  Du- 
guet,  Calle  de  Predados,  the  Felix  of  Madrid, 
4ar.  if  sent  for;  for  men  also:  Caldroux*,  Calle 
de  la  Montera,  and  Edouard's.  Milk  and 
Butter.— Cua  de  Vacas,  at  MontaSa  del  Prin- 
cipe Pio,  xa  to  X4  cuartos  a  cuartillo  of  milk,  x6r. 
to  aor.  a  pound  of  butter.  Good  salt  butter  at 
Lhardy's.  Pastrycookemdluneheons. — Uiardy, 
Carrera  San  Geronimo.  Photogra^ur. — Clif- 
ford's Views  of  Monuments  in  Spain,  the  best  to 
had  at  Corono  de  Oro,  Carrera  San  Geronimo ; 
for  portraits,  Comte  Vemay  No.  6,  Calle  Preda- 
dos, and  Aloaso  Martinez ;  Disd&i,  Calle  del 
Prindpe.  Shoemahsr.—No.  35  Carrera  San 
Geronimo,  French  shop.  TVh/^tx.— Borrel, 
French,  same  street ;  and  Pita,  ditto.  Watch' 
mahers.—l^ettex^,  a  German,  Calle  Akali 
No.  4 ;  Ganter,  Calle  Seville  No.  xa.  Opticians. 
— Granelli  and  Zambra,  Calle  de  la  Montera. 
Grocery.— Lsa  Colonias,  No.  xa  Calle  del 
Arenal,  and  No.  as  Carrera  San  Geronima 
^f>i#.— Calle  Hortaleza  No.  X9,  Moulini6  and 
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Co.  best  Sherry  in  Madrid,  direct  from  Du- 
boac*s  of  Jercx.  ITie  Jcrei  ambar  at  aar.  per 
bottle,  aad  good  Bordeaux  and  liqueun ;  pole 
ale,  at  X4r.  per  bottle,  and  common  Valdepefiaa 
at  8r.  ^ 

S/anuh  LoMfuagw. —Mtatar,  SeBor  Coi^ 
neUaa,  No.  19  Calle  Carretos:  baa  a  good 
pronunciation. 

S/oMtsk  Songs  tmd  J!ft«*f. —Taught  by 
SeBor  Yradier,  the  moat  popular  and  succeaa- 
fiil  compoaer  of  Andalusian  airs,  or  SeBor 
Ynsenga. 

Piamo  Z«fjww.— SeBorita  Martin,  or  SeBor 
Goelbenzu,  aor.  and  4or.  a  lesson. 

S^oMtsh  DanciMg.—StSior  Ruii,  ballet-maa- 
ter  at  the  Cireo,  or  Principe  Theatre. 

Ftncing  MasUr.—lA.  Provost,  Cafle  del 
Bafio. 

Omnibuses.— General  omnibtis  from 
St  to  Paerta  del  Sol,  crossing  most  of 
the  principal  streets.  For  trareller,  2r. 
in  (kytime,  4r.  by  night ;  for  a  port- 
mftntean,  Ir.  or  2r. ;  for  a  hat-box  or 
carpet-bag,  \t,  or  Ir.,  according  to  day 
or  night  service. 

PrivcUe  Omnibuses. — 16r.  by  day  and 
82r.  by  night  80  kiL  allowed  to  each 
oarriage.     A  tariff. 

Hired  Carriages.— Small  one-horse 

broughams,  called  berlinas ;  when  un- 

occnpied,  a  small  tin  card  stack  up  on 

the  comer,  with  the  words  '  Se  alquila.' 

Farbs— One  horse,  two  aeata. 

A  '  course,'  by  day  .  .  .  .  4r. 
„  midnight  till  3  a.m.  .  xor. 
„         3  A.U.  till  6  in  summer 

and  7  in  winter  .  xar. 

By  the  hour. 

X  or  9  persons 8r. 

After  midni^t  till  3  a.m.  .               .    147. 
From  3  A.M.  till  6  in  summer  and  7 
in  winter x6r. 

Two  horses,  four  seats. 
A'ooarse,'by  day    .        .        .        .      8r. 
„         from  midnight  till  3  a.m.     X2r. 
„         from  3  A.M.  till  6  in  sum- 
mer and  7  in  winter  .    x6r. 
By  the  hour. 

Till  midnight xar. 

From  midnight  till  3  a.m.         .  x6r. 

From  3  A.M.  till  6  in  summer  and  7 

in  winter 29r. 

N.B.  — Chsuges  increase  when  driving  out  of 
Madrid,  and  during  the  fair  of  San  Isidro. 


Carriaggs.^'Very  good  caxriages  wifli  hones» 
and  well-appointed  coachmen  and  footmen 
(cochero  y  lacayo),  can  be  hired  at  Lazaro, 
Calle  de  Alcali ;  4  Calle  del  BarquiUo.  Riding 
hotses  at  27  Calle  de  U  Magdalena.  Carriages 
('caltehes,'  carreteias,  etc.)  are  hired  by  the 
half  day  (about  xsf.  to  aof.X  whole  day  (about 
asf.  to  35f.),  by  the  month  (about  a6oar.  to 
3ooor.}    A  saddle-horse,  per  day,  30r.  to  4ar. 

Tramways  now  go  ail  over  the  town,  to 
railway  stations,  and  as  fiu-  as  Carahanetel  and 
Leganea. 

Bankers. — ^Messrs.  Bayo  y  Mo^^ 
correspondents  of  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Calle  de  la  Greda  No.  9; 
Weisweiller  &  Bauer,  correspondents  of 
Bothschilds,  Plazuela  Sta.  Maria  Na  2. 

Money-Ohansers. — Paerta  del  Sol 
and  Calle  del  Carmen.  N.B,—Bank 
of  San  Fernando  notes  are  not  current 
01^  of  the  capital  (!). 

Post -Office. — Opposite  Hotel  des 
Princes,  street  to  right,  Calle  de  San 
Ricardo  No.  5.  Comes  in  twice  a-dsj, 
and  leaves  at  8  P.u.  Letters  may  be 
sent  nntil  7  p.m.  (homrs  may  vary  with 
new  railway  lines  opened) ;  for  interior  0/ 
city,  three  posts  a-day.  The  foreigners' 
list,  poats-restaiUe,  Despacho  de  la  Liita, 
open  11  to  6,  is  drawn  alphabetically. 
A  letter  to  London,  50  hra. ;  to  Puiii 
40  hrs.  ;  to  Bayonne,  24  hrs. 

Telegraph  Office. — Ground  floor  of 
Home  Office,  opposite  Hotel  des  Princes 
always  open.  See  general  Information ; 
Telegraph, 

Church  o/EMgiamL—Cbaplainy  Rev.  W.  A. 
Ounphell.  Divine  service  on  Sundays  at 
XX.30  A.BI.  at  the  British  Legation.  A  Pro- 
testant burial-ground  outside  Puerta  de  Toledo, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

British  Legation,— Calle  Torija  No  9,  chanc. 
hours  from  9  A.M.  to  4.30  p.m. 

Frsnch  Emdassy.—ChBnc,  from  a  to  4  '•"■ 
(}alle  Torija  No.  14. 

American  Legation,— Callt  del  Sauco  No. 

Be^nm.—CaSit  del  Barquillo  No.  14- 
Portugal.— Calle  Fucncarral  No.  93. 
Untsia. — Calle  San  Mateo  No.  13. 
Stoeden.— Calle  del  Sordo  No.  37. 
i'rMMfo.— Calle  de  Hortaleza  Na  89. 
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The  Fcreign  Qffles  Ib  ntnated  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  ground-floor,  called  Pri- 
mtra  Seeretaria  de  JEsCado, 

CaptUmia-GfenercU. — Subida  de  los 
Angeles,  No.  18.  The  Captain-General 
giTes  andience  from  10  a.m.  to  12  on 
Taesdays  and  Fridays.  Foreigners  who 
have  any  complaint  to  make  can  apply 
to  this  authority  ;  but  if  to  recover  lost 
articles^  or  in  case  of  petty  conflicts  and 
diffienHies  with  natiyes,  apply  to  any 
Inspector  de  Yigilanda,  who  is  gener- 
ally civil,  may  be  intelligent,  but  mnst 
not  be  expected  to  be  actiYe. 


XinTirons. — Ccua  de  Oampo.—A 
royal  shooting-box,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Manzanares,  12  m.  in  dream- 
ference,  begun  by  Charles  III.  The 
house  is  piJtry ;  the  supply  of  water 
is  abandimt,  and  there  are  some  fine 
avenues.  Drive  through  the  Calle 
Azuly  round  the  pond,  to  the  race- 
course, where  a  caricature  Derby  takes 
place  in  May.  Good  shooting.  Apply 
for  permit  to  visit  the  royal  country- 
houses  to  Intendente  de  la  Casa  BeaL 
Visit  La  Mondoa,  to  which  place  the 
fiuen  Betiro  porcelain-manufactory  has 
been  removed.  Caaino  de  la  Beina, — 
A  small  palace  where  foreign  princes 
and  great  personages  on  a  visit  to  the 
Court  are  lodged.  Shown  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  from  11  A.  H.  to 
2  P.M.  El  Pardo. — Situated  2  leagues 
N.W.,  on  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Palace  begun  by  Philip  III.,  and  en- 
larged by  Charles  III. ;  shooting  first- 
rate.  Visit  the  tapestried  rooms, 
theatre,  etc. 

Alameda.— H  hr.  drive,  the  country- 
seat  of  Duke  of  Osuna  ;  apply  for  per- 
mit to  his  head  steward.  Some  fine 
avenues ;  the  gardens  well  supplied 
with  water.    Look  at  some  finely-carved 


groups  of  tauromachian  subjects,  also 
at  the  stables  and  grounds. 

Lo8  Cardbaneheles. — Two  miserable 
villages,  one  de  amba  and  the  other 
de  abc^o,  wnere  some  Madrid  people 
have  had  the  courage  to  bmld  villas  ; 
amongst  them  Countess  Mont^o ;  1 
hour*s  drive,  the  fine  bridge  of  Toledo 
is  crossed. 

Distances  to  the  frineipal  vUiagts  near 
Madrid. 

Alcorcon,  a  leaf^es,  and  road  to  Badajoz. 

Alcorendas,  3  leagues,  road  to  Bayonne. 

Aiganda,  4  leagues,  excellent  crimson  red 
wine. 

Algete,  5  leagues,  estates  and  paddodcs  of 
Duque  del  Sesto. 

BanO*>>  a  leagues.  Good  shooting— hares 
and  paitridges. 

B^res,  5  leagues. 

Baztan,  6  leagues. 

Canillejas,  i}  league. 

Canbanchel  Alto,  }  league.    Vide  st^ra. 
„  B^o^  \  league.    Vide  ra/ns. 

Cabanillas,  9 leagues.  Road  to  Bayonne; 
some  shooting. 

Chamartin,  x  league.  A  dilapidated  villa  of 
Duque  de  Osuna,  where  Napoleon  lodged 

Ounchon,  6  leagues. 

Fuencanal,  x^  league.  Eggs  sold  at  Madrid 
come  'firescos  de  Fuencarral,'  where  they  per- 
haps were  hatched  for  months  before. 

Hortalesa,  x|  league.  As  fonner,  on  Bay- 
onne road ;  large  village. 

Leganes,  i\  league.    Lunatic  Asylum. 

Loeches,  5  leagues.    Mineral  spring. 

Molar  (el),  7  leagues.    Mineral  spring. 

Navalcamero,  5  leagues.  Excellent  common 
red  wine. 

Pesadilla,  8^  leagues.  Good  shooting ;  Sotos, 
especially  that  of  Sr.  D.  Andres  Caballero. 

Romanillos,  4  leagues.  Estates  of  Dtique  de 
Alba ;  wolf-hunting,  d  efso  in  winter. 

Tonrejon  de  Ardtfz,  3  leagues.  Site  of  battle 
won  by  Mardial  Narvaez  over  the  Carlists. 

Vada  Madrid,  3  leagues. 

Vallecas,  x|  league.     Fossil  deposits. 

Valverde,  5^  leagues. 

Vicalvaro,  x  league.  Battle  won,  X854,  by 
Marshal  O'Donnell,  agauut  the  San  Luis  Go- 
vernment generals. 

Villaviciosa,  3  leagues.  Some  summer  viHas, 
good  climate.  Escula  de  Ingenieaos  de  Monies. 
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MalAca.— Capital  of  ptovince  of  same 
name ;  bishop's  see,  and  a  trading  sea- 
port; pop.  (1878),  110,000. 

Boutes  and  GonTeyanoe  firom 
or  to  Madrid.  By  rail 
thronghont ;  and  thus :  Ma- 
*drid  to  (Mrdova,  15}  hrs. ; 
fiires,  194.50,  150.75.  (Mrdova  to  Ma- 
laga»  time,  6  hrs.;  fares,  93.50,  70.25. 
Two  trains  a-day.    Distance,  198  kil. 

This  is  the  most  direct  route  between 
Madrid  and  Malaga.  The  scenery  is 
not  devoid  of  interest  The  principal 
town  on  the  way  is  Montilla, 

Description  of  jBoufe.— Shortly  after 
leaving  (Mrdova,  the  Onadalquivir  Ib 
crossed  on  a  sheet-iron  bridge,  resting  on 
tabular  piers  17  metres  high.  The  in- 
signiJicantOuadigocillo  stream  is  crossed 
tlu^ee  times,  and  Feman  Nvfiiez  Ib 
reached — a  small  insignificant  town, 
6000  inhabitants,  with  an  old  'palacio,* 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  that  name. 
Ascending  slightly,  we  soon  get  to  Movr 
tUkt,  15,000  inhabitants  ;  a  very  strik- 
ingly situated  town,  rising  on  two  hills, 
firom  which  the  view  is  very  extensive. 
See  for  detaOs  on  the  celebrated  wine 
produced  here,  C6rdova:  Excursions, 
and  Gfeneral  Information :  JFine.  On 
leaving,  the  Rio  Cabra  is  crossed,  and 
Aguilar  ia  reached,  a  small  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  near  which  are 
some  estates  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
house  of  MedinacelL  Excellent  wines, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Montilla. 
An  interesting  though  dilapidated 
Moorish  castie  ;  close  to  it,  upon  a  hill, 
stands  the  Castillo  de  Anzur,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli.  The 
Genii  is  crossed  shortly  after  leaving 
the  stream  of  PuemU  OenU,  on  an  iron 
bridge.    Close  to  stream  and  town  of 


Fuenie  de  Piedra  are  some  excelleat 
springs,  which  either  cure,  or  are  son 
to  alleviate,  those  who  suffer  from  tbe 
stone,  whence  the  town  has  derived  iti 
second  name.  On  right  of  stream,  & 
small  salt-water  lake,  16  kiL  circuit; 
on  left,  a  lofty  hill ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  fertile  'Campifia*  of  Ante- 
quera. 

Bobadilla.--Croea  the  Guadalhoioe, 
branch  line  to  Antequera»  whence  to 
Granada.  A  tunnel  360  met  long. 
OobanUs,  2  hrs'.  walk,  leads  to  tbe 
much  frequented  mineral  baths  of  Car- 
ratraca,  by  which  one  can  also  go  to 
Bonda.  Sk>me  10  kiL  W.,  another  iwl 
leads  across  the  Sierra  de  PeikanibiA  to 
the  town  (4000  inhabitants)  and  estates 
of  Tebot,  the  apanage  of  the  Empress  of 
the  French,  who  is  Condesa  de  Tebi. 
The  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity  are 
very  like  that  of  Jerez.  There  are  warn 
tracts  of  wild  scenery,  especially  the 
rocky  *  Hoyo,'  a  little  beyond  this  last 
stream,  and  a  series  of  tunnels,  5000  m 
long,  aresuccessively traversed.  Ironand 
stone  viaducts,  tuimels,  and  other  exten- 
sive and  costly  works,  have  been  required 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  offered  Ij 
the  nature  of  the  country.  On  leaTiog 
the  last  tunnel,  a  beautiful  o^Bng^ 
growing  valley  is  traversed,  succeeded, 
shortiy  after  leaving  station  of  Jlora, 
by  others,  planted,  besides,  with  citrona 
trees,  pomegranates,  etc.  Pizarra,  1600 
inhabitants.  Travelers  going  to  Bonds 
or  Caiiatraca,  when  proceeding  from 
Malaga,  take  a  road  which  leads  from 
this  station,  2  hrs.  CloBdto  Cdiiama,  sJ^ 
ancient  but  now  most  insignificant  town 
on  a  hill,  may  be  seen  the  rains  of  an 
old  fortress.  The  soil  around  u  Ttrj 
fertile. 
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At  Malaga,  station  Imaea  in  attend- 
ance ;  Ir.  per  traveller ;  2r.  with  luggage. 
From  BeviUe.— By  rail 
to  OSrdoya,  whence  lU 
>  aupra;  also  by  Utrera  to 
Moron,  rL,  1^  n.,  whence  by  dil  and  rL 
From  J'aen.--See  C&nkia, 
From  Oranada. — ^By  rail  and  diL  to 
station  of  BobadUla^  whence  by  rail 
direct.    See  Oranada, 

'l^       From  Cadiz, — ^By  lani^  rid- 
fJoR    ing  by  Gibraltar.     See  Qib- 
mISjBL  Ttutar  i  by  |raiL  Utrera  and 
Moion,  uL  tupra,  or  by  Cordoya. 

By  Sea.— Lopez's  steam- 
en,  the  best  and  fastest; 
carry  the  mail  Agents  at  Cadiz,  Al- 
barznza  Hermanos ;  at  Malaga,  D.  Lnis 
Dnarte,  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  el  Yiego 
No.  1.  Leaye  Cadiz  for  Malaga  on  Ist 
and  16th  of  every  month  at  2  p.m. 
Time,  direct,  15  hrs.  Fares :  1st  cL, 
150r.;  2d  cL,  lOOr.;  8d  cL,  60r.  The 
Frendi  Company  have  a  direct  service, 
and  a  special  one,  on  the  let,  11th,  and 
2l8t  of  every  month  ;  office  at  Malaga, 
M.  Emilio  Scholtz  Neven,  24  Alameda. 
1st  cL,  90r. ;  2d  d,  65r. 

^{iean<«.— From  Alicante  to  Malaga 
and  Cadiz,  by  Lopez's  steamers,  on  9th 
and  24th  of  every  month,  and  anive  on 
1 2th  and  27th.  Offices  at  Alicante.  82 
hrs.  Fares :  1st  cL,  260r. ;  2d cl.,  180r. ; 
3d  cL,  90r.  Leave  for  AHcante,  Barce- 
lona, and  Marseilles,  on  2d  and  17th  of 
eveiy  month,  at  12  a.il  Fares :  Ist 
cl.,  260r.;  2d  cl.,  180r.;  8d  cL,  90r. 
Same  for  Barcelona. 

From  CfenoOf  Legham, 
'  Messina^  and  Palermo,  by 
a  good  laige  English  steamer,  the  '  Pa- 
lermo.' Office  at  Malaga,  Mr.  T. 
M'Cnlloch,  Calle  de  la  Vendqa  No.  1. 

Steam&r/rom  OibraUar. — See  Gibral- 
tar, 6  to  8  hours  by  sea. 

There  are  constaiitly  steamers  plying  between 
the  smaller  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic,  Cartegena,  Almeria,  Al- 


gesiras,  Tarragona,  etc.,  which  may  be  alwayt 
heard  of  at  Messrs  H.  Molina  and  Hijo's, 
Flasuela  Arnola  No.  13;  Zorrilla's,  Cortina 
del  Muella,  No.  33;  Gomes',  Alaineda  No. 
31,  etc. ;  and  are  duly  advertised  in  the  hotels 
and  local  papers.  There  are  likewise  larger 
tmd  occasional  steamers  to  Liverpool,  London, 
Hambuzg,  Havre,  and  Gallidan  ports.  N.B.-^ 
Before  taking  tickets  at  the  office,  we  advise 
travellers  to  visit  the  steamer,  and  see  whether 
it  may  suit  them  or  not,  as  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small  tracting  steamers,  and  afford 
but  scanty  room  and  comfort  for  human  car^ 
goes. 

From  Caffrairaoa,  daily  during  the  sea- 
son. Dil.  office  at  Fonda  de 
los  Tree  Reyes,  every  night 
atlL  Fares:  berL,  50r.; 
int.,  40r.  ;  conp^.  SOr.  Offices  at  Car- 
ratraca,  in  Fonda  de  Calenco,  which  is 
the  best  Take  dil.  np  at  St  of  La 
Pizana,  1  hour  from  Malaga.  Beanti- 
fhl  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  (See^enaroZ 
InfornuUion:  Mineral  Springs.)  There 
is  another  night  service,  Alameda,  No. 
16,  and  in  Calle  de  Panaderoa,  every 
second  day. 

To  Ckv/rriama  and  El  PaZo,  Small 
dil.  daily ;  leave  at  6  A.H.  and  4  p.m. 
Fares :  5r.  to  former,  and  2r.  to  latter. 
Offices,  Calle  del  Desengalko,  Na  1. 


Climate.— Malaga  is  situated  86*  42^ 
66"  lat  N.,  and  60"  48'  long.  W.  of 
Paris ;  86*  42*  18'  kt  K.,  and  48'  6" 
long.  W.  of  Madrid ;  and  86*  48^  lat 
N.,  and  4*  25'  long.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Malaga  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  medical  stations  in  the  world, 
and  must  necessarily  become  better  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  better  known. 

SitMUicn. — ^Its  very  situation  is  most 
fjEivourable  to  constitute  a  good  dimate. 
Malaga  lies  opened  to  the  fresh  breezes 
from  the  E.  and  to  the  warm  S.,  whilst 
it  is  absolutely  screened  from  the  N. 
by  its  lofty  hills.  To  the  W.  it  is 
■omewhat  exposed  to  the  north-western 
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teml  (the  French  mistral  and  the 
Italian  tramontana)^  which  1b  nshered 
in  through  the  Boca  del  Asno,  a  gap 
in  the  Sierra  de  Torcal ;  bat  even  that 
wind  is  not  pernicious,  bnt  dry  and 
Stimulating  at  all  seasons. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  MALAGA. 
According  to  Fahrenheit't  Thennometer  placed 
in  the  open  street,  in  the  shade,  and  facing 
the  North. 
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It  is  only  during  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  that  the  temperature  is  too  wann 
to  be  agreeable,  the  thennometer  then  ranging 
from  72*  to  84*  (Fahr.)  steady  heat.  The  ordi- 
nary temperature  is  mild  and  moderately  dry 
and  bracing.  There  is  nothing  noxious  in  the 
atmosphere.  There  axe  absolutely  no  endemic 
diseaiw^  The  great  advantage  of  this  climate 
is,  that  invalids  or  delicate  persons,  who  at  home 
would  be  confined  to  their  houses,  can  here  be 
out  in  the  open  air  almost  every  day  during  the 
winter.  The  above  observations  have  been 
kindly  communicated  to  the  author  by  Dr. 
Shortliff  (resident  physician). 

Winda.— The  most  frequently  ob- 
serred  are  the  following,  in  their  order 
of  potation:  E.,  S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W., 
N.E.,  and  N.N.E.  The  K,  or  levavUe, 
is  always  charged  with  moisture,  as  it 


sweeps  across  the  sea  ;  it  tempen  the 
summer  heat,  and  is  cold  in  winter, 
but  not  lasting  then.  The  8.W.,  or 
vendcUtalf  is  cold  and  damp  in  winter, 
and  is  precursory  of  rain  and  storms, 
more  especially  in  autumn  and  spring : 
but  during  the  summer  it  is  soft  and 
oool,  and  takes  another  name — m 
levedte,  or  brisa  del  tur.  The  SlE. 
blows  seldom :  when  it  does  with  any 
violence,  the  sea  becomes  rough,  ind 
squalls  come  on.  The  N.  W.,  or  tcml, 
is  the  land-wind,  and  is  often  ushered 
in  by  the  western.  It  is  rare,  but  pro- 
duces great  excitement  inthenerrons 
system  ;  and  so  much  so,  that  courts  of 
law  consider  it  as  a  dreofulance  aUew- 
ante  in  cases  of  crime.  During  the 
winter  it  is  generally  cold  and  pierc- 
ing, but  sometimes  changeb  suddenly  to 
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The  rotatory  motion  of  the  winds  i* 
accomplished  with  great  regularity.  1^ 
the  W.  wind  blows  in  the  mominft  it 
almost  inyariably  turns  towards  mid- 
day, either  to  N.W.,  N.,  or  K.E. ;  and 
when  the  evening  comes  in,  will  chang* 
again  to  K,  then  S.K,  then  9.    In  > 


ISDC* 


*  Deduced  from  the  oheervations  of  nine  sac* 
ceeding  years,  made  and  published  by  Dotto' 
Martinei  y  Mont& 
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word,  we  must  observe — 1.  The  anta- 
gonism between  the  sea  and  land  winds; 
2.  The  preyalence  of  the  former  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer ;  8.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  latter  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  air  is  generally  diy  and 
bracing. 

Tempemtufe. — ^The  average  annual 
temperature  observed  during  nine 
years,  1837  to  1848,  by  Doctor  Marti- 
nez y  Montes,  is  represented  by  19*  14 
centigrades. 

Winter    .  13.12c, 

Spring     .  .        aa28 
Summer .  36.88 

Autumn  .  .        16.98 

In  winter  there  is  only  8*  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
temperature — ^viz.  that  which  separates 
January  (11*73),  from  March  (14'86). 

Temperature  at  Malaga  in  an  Average  Bed- 
room without  Fire.    Therm.  Fahr. 
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The  mean  winter  temperatureis  55 '41 ; 
thus  it  is  that  Malaga  is  6*  warmer 
than  Bome,  7*  than  Nice,  8*  than  Pisa, 
13*  than  Pau,  15*  than  London.  But 
it  also  is  6*  colder  than  Madeira,  4* 
than  Cairo,  8*  than  Malta.  The  mean 
temperature  of  spring  is  62*55,  being 
identical  with  Malta  and  Madeira,  but 
5*  wanner  than  Eome  or  Pisa,  and  8* 
than  Pan.  'The  mean  annual  range 
is  49,  many  degrees  less  than  any  other 
place  on  the  Continent;  that  at  Pau 
being  68"  ;  at  Rome,  62'* ;  [at  Nice,  60'. 
The  range  of  Madeira,  however,  is  only 
81*.     The  mean  daily  range  amounts 


to  4'1  only,  and  in  this  respect  the 
climate  is  superior  to  any  that  ban 
been  noticed ;  the  daily  range  of  Ma- 
deira being  94° ;  of  Rome,  10* ;  of 
Nice,  9*.'  (Dr.  £.  Lee,  Spain  and  its 
Climates,) 

The  above  detaiLs  are  from  a  bro* 
chure  on  the  Chapel  and  Cemetery,  to 
which  the  writer  has  appended  notes  on 
the  climate.  These  are  mostly  gathered 
from  the  journals  of  invalids^  and  may 
be  entirely  depended  upon.  It  also 
states  that  'constant  sunshine  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  Malaga.'  A 
day  on  which  the  sun  does  not  shine 
at  all  is  veiy  unusual,  especially  in  No- 
vember, December,  and  Janiuiy.  In 
February  and  March  the  air  is  less  dry, 
and  a  few  cloudy  and  overcast  days 
generally  occur;  but  even  of  these 
days  a  portion  is  frec^uently  bright  and 
dear. 

Dryness  of  Air, — ^There  are  not  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  more  than  ten  days 
on  which  rain  would  prevent  an  invalid 
from  taking  exercise.  It  is  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air  that  seems  to  be  the 
most  remarked  feature  in  the  climate 
of  Malaga ;  and  it  Ib  this  which  renders 
it  for  many  invalids  much  superior  to 
Madeira,  which,  although  warmer  by 
some  degrees  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
is  very  damp  and  relaxing.  (For  com- 
parison with  temperature  of  principal 
medical  stations,  see  General  Informa- 
tion :  Climate^)  From  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  only  2°  lower  than 
Malta,  and  5*  than  Madeira,  for  the 
mean  winter  and  spring  temperature — 
being  higher  than  all  the  most  cele* 
brated  places  in  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
in  spring  it  is  5^*  higher  than  even 
Malta  and  Madeira,  l^e  thermometer 
seldom  or  never  falls  to  0* ;  and  as  to 
snow,  the  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  it 

It  rains  now  but  seldom ;  and  the 
evaporation  is  so  great  that  the  lain 
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that  fallfl  has  no  influence  on  the  air, 
and,  to  be  abundant,  a  shock,  or  strong 
contrast  between  the  £.  and  W.  winds^ 
or  between  the  K  and  S.W.,  is  neces- 
sary. During  nine  years  it  has  rained 
only  262  times,  being  an  average  of  89 
rainy  days  in  the  year ;  the  quantity 
fiedlen  measuring  405  milL  Now,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  (yearly)  at 
Madeira  is  70  ;  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
twice  as  much  as  at  Malaga ;  and  at 
Pisa,  far  beyond.  The  sky  is  dear  and 
limpid  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  sky 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  heaTen 
of  Qreece,  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
splendours  of  the  gold  and  purple  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  sunset  bathes 
this  fiivoured  city.  Now,  during  the 
above  nine  years,  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere 


Gear       .       .  19741 

,  Qotidy    .       .  69Z    „ 

Rainy  .  96a    ,, 

Light  Qoudi  .  988    „ 
Foggy  or  misty       z6    „    mgytan^l) 
Tempestuous  .         3    „    (l) 

The  annual  mean  is  16*6.  The 
greater  proportionate  amount  of  rain, 
says  Dr.  Lee,  falling  in  the  autumnal 
months. 

Rain  Tablb.— Obsenratioiis  from  September 
1846  to  September  1851. 
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(Topographia  Medica  de  la  Ciudad  de  Ma- 
laga, por  D.  Martinez  y  Mont&.  Malaga  1853.) 

Influence  of  this  Climate  an  Bealth 
and  Disease. — ^The  characteristics  of  the 
climate  are — ^great  dryness  of  the  air 
and  trifling  fall  of  rain,  high  winter 
temperatue,  absence  of  pernicious  winds 


and  storms,  prevalence  of  bright  and 
dear  weather.  The  houses  are  generally 
badly  prepared  against  the  heat ;  the 
choice  of  a  house,  its  aspect,  etc.,  are 
therefore  important.  The  changes  be- 
tween diurnal  and  nocturnal  tempera- 
ture are  often  pernicious  to  very  deli- 
cate nervous  constitutions.  The  Urral 
produces  excitation  both  in  healthy 
and  sick  persons^  and  aggravates 
phthisical  affections ;  and  cerebral 
congestions  often  arise,  inducing,  more- 
over, paralysis.  The  levanter  produces 
different  kinds  of  neurosis,  and,  by  sup- 
pressing the  transpiration,  predisposes 
to  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  mortality  tables  in  tiie  hospital  for 
nine  years  (1840  to  1849)  show  the  fol- 
lowing cases : — 

Gastro-ataxic  and  typhoid  fcTers  90 

Apoplexy  and  chronic  cerebral  affections .  64 

Phthisis 339 

Chronic  affections  of  the  digestive  oigans  33a 

D]rsentery 87 

Dropsy 959 

Wounds 143 

Phthisis  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  constitute  about  a 
ninth  part  of  l£e  whole  mortality  in  the 
town  and  hospital.  This  climate  is 
advantageous  to  already  consumptive 
persons,  calculated  as  it  is  to  retard 
the  manifestation  of  serious  symptoms, 
but  it  also  weakens  and  morbifies,  if  we 
could  so  say,  the  healthy  tubercle,  and 
often  causes  the  disease  among  the 
younger  portion  of  the  population  and 
higher  classes  especially,  opposing  no 
invigorating  influence,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, aiding  the  debility  and  annihila- 
tion which  may  be  caused  by  excesses, 
there  being  a  great  and  continual  ex- 
pense of  life  in  this  hothouse  tempera- 
ture. 

Opinion  of  Dr,  MO.  Lit.-^K  winter  resid- 
ence would  be  advantageous  in  many  of  the 
cases  of  deteriorated  health  and  functional  do* 
order  of  the  digestiTe  apparatus.  In  all  cooi* 
plaints  referable  to  nervous  excitation,  in  dia- 
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eases  of  the  heart  and  large  vessds,  accom- 
panied with  active  and  irregular  circulation,  I 
should  apprehend  the  climate  of  Malaga  would 
be  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warmth,  dryness,  and  equability 
of  the  climate  would  prove  highly  beneficial  in 
nuny  cases  of  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism 
unattended  by  vascular  excitability ;  as  also  in 
scrofulous  complaints,  and  in  the  sequelae  of  inter- 
mittent feven  and  other  diseases  of  a  malarious 
origin,  or  contracted  during  a  residence  in 
tropical  or  unhealthy  localities.  In  cases  of 
consumption  many  considerations  must  deter- 
mine the  invalid  to  prefer  this  to  any  other 
dimate,  and  we  must  refer  him  to  especial 
doctors  and  treatises  on  the  subject  In  in- 
dptent  tubercular  disease,  in  persons  of  an 
excitable  habit,  and  also  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  m  such  subjects  Dr.  Lee  prefers  Ma- 
ddra,  Pau,  or  Pisa,  that  of  Malaga  being,  he 
thinks,  'particularly  calculated  to  remedy 
disease  m  those  early  stages  when  the  pa- 
tients  either  present  no  peculiar  exdubiUty 
of  temperament,  or  are  of  a  languid,  lym- 
phatic, or  strumous  habit.'  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  of  chronic  laryngeal  and  bron- 
chial disease,  when  not  accompanied  with 
quickness  of  pulse  and  general  irritability  (in 
which  cases  Pau,  Rome,  Pisa,  Madeira,  are 
preferable),  the  climate  of  Malaga  would  be 
likely  to  prove  eminently  sennceable,  and 
nuny  such  patients  might  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a  permanent  cure.  Chronic  coughs, 
most  kinds  of  asthma,  will  be  also  speedily 
ciired,  or  at  least  considerably  alleviated. 

OpinioH  of  Dr.  E.  CaMMa«v(of  Eaux  Bonnes, 
France). — Malaga  being  a  dry,  relaxing  climate, 
is  unsuited  to  those  consumptive  invalids  whose 
excitability  is  great,  or  of  a  marked  sanguine 
temperamenL  To  reconunend  Malaga  to  those, 
i^  he  says,  to  send  them  to  certain  death.  We 
onrsehres  travelled  from  Alicante  to  Malaga 
y-^  a  young  Englishman  who  was  fiur  advanced 
in  phthisis,  and  apparently  very  excitable.  In 
consumption,  where  lymphatic  temperament 
pnvaib  with  or  without  scrofula,  this  climate  is 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  primary 
period  that  it  must  be  resorted  to.  The  sojotim 
«nay  extend  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end 
of  April,  and,  if  benefited,  the  invalid  may  com- 
plete the  season  at  Granada — May  and  June ; 
or  at  Ronda.  Invalids  should  choose  a  southern 
abject,  to  avoid  the  N.W.  terral.  The  mor- 
tality tables  show  1.17  in  the  city  (i860),  of 
*hich  39  out  of  5468  died  aged  between  91  and 
loa 

Invalids  should  avoid  out-door  exercise  after 
ttmset,  and  select  a  residence  with  a  good 
aspect,  and  by  no  means  one  exposed  to  the 
N.W.  wmds. 


CITY  ARMS  OF  MALAGA. 

Hotels. — 1.  F(mda  de  la  AUvmeda, 
on  the  shady  fashionable  promenade  of 
that  name.  A  fine  kige  house,  with 
good  exposure ;  kept  by  the  Swiss 
brothers  Brunetti ;  service  good  ;  in- 
terpreters and  cicerones  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  French.  Rooms  well  furnished ; 
cooking  very  good  ;  chai^ges  high,  and 
determined  by  the  aspect  and  storey. 
On  Puerta  del  Mar,  and  Calle  de  Pana- 
deros,  80r.  a-day.  Entresol  on  Alameda, 
80r. ;  first  floor,  60r. ;  second  floor,  40r. 
Table  dlidte  at  4  p.  M.  in  summer  and 
5  P.M.  in  winter  ;  14r.,  with  vin  ordi- 
naire. Service  paid  extra,  4r.  a-day  on 
the  first  floor,  2r.  on  the  second  floor. 
Candles  2r.  each;  excellent  tea;  'Galig- 
nani '  taken  in. 

2.  La  Victoria^  on  the  Alameda,  kept 
by  an  Englishman.  Good  rooms,  de- 
cently furnished  ;  chai^ges  moderate  ; 
a  table  d'hdte. 

8.  De  OrieiUe,  on  the  Alameda.  A 
French  establishment ;  table  d'hdte  ; 
generally  frequented  by  commercial 
travellers,  and  French  and  Spanish 
tourists. 

LoDGiNOS. — VilUu. — Few  to  recom- 
mend in  the  town.  The  best  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  papers.  Families 
are  recommended  to  visit  the  following 
villas,  which  are  admirably  situated, 
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comfortably  fiimished  and  let  on  mode- 
rate termB :  the  TeaUno,  belonging  to 
Sefior  Delios,  a  wealthy  merchant; 
Bl  BecreOf  the  property  of  Sefior  Gir6 ; 
etc  And  at  Torremolinos,  1  hr.  dist, 
that  of  Dr.  Parody — shady  and  retired, 
with  excellent  water,  84r.  to  50r.  a-day. 

Cicerones. — Inqnire  at  Hotel  de  la 
Alameda,  5f.  a-day,  2^1  half  a-day. 

HestaurarUs, — ISL  Divan  ;  CafiS  de  la 
Alameda.  Bottled  ale  and  English  pro- 
visions at  Hodgson's  Puerta  del  Mar. 

General  DeBoription.— Malaga  lies 
pleasantly  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
and  extends  its  straggling  rows  of  low, 
whitewashed  houses  around  the  bay, 
which  the  Punta  of  Los  Cantales  bounds 
to  the  E.,  and  the  old  Tower  of  Pimen- 
tel  to  the  W.  It  is  situated  facing  the 
blue  Mediterranean  and  its  busy  port, 
with  its  back  against  the  range  of  hills 
and  mountains  which  surround  it  to  the 
N.E.,  N.,  and  W.,  and  rise  as  a  pro- 
tecting rampart  against  the  cold  icy 
blasts  from  tiiose  regions. 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  city 
extendi  a  verdant  plateau  some  10  m.  in 
extent,  which  bears  all  the  varied  and 
most  luxuriant  rotation  of  the  African 
and  American  climes.  This  Vega  or 
Halla,  teeming  with  the  sugar-cane,  the 
vine,  the  palm,  the  olive,  the  orange, 
etc.,  rivals  the  huertas  of  Yalencia  and 
Murcia.  Beyond  it  the  ground  loses  its 
plainer  surface,  and  becomes  hilly ;  then 
gradually  ascending,  cerros,  embosom- 
ing channing  valleys,  peaks  precipitous 
and  rocky,  appear,  as  the  first  and 
lower  steps  of  the  vast  Sierras,  pregnant 
with  rich  metals  and  precious  marbles. 
To  the  W.,  Malaga  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Guadalmedina  (Arabic, 
River-of-the-city),  a  narrow  and  shallow 
stream,  which  in  winter  is  generally 
crossed  on  foot,  and  beomes  the  usual 
thoroughfare  for  diligences  ;  but,  when 
the  mountain-snows  begin  to  thaw  under 
a  tropical  sun,  it  is  converted  into  an 


impetuous  torrent,  carries  away  bridges 
and  houses,  and  inundates  the  lower 
portions  of  the  town  and  environs.  It 
divides  the  city  about  the  popular  *b«r- 
rio  del  perchel '  (which  is  mentioned  is 
*  Don  Quixote  *)  from  that  of  La  Trini 
dad.  To  the  £.,  on  a  high,  imposing, 
chalky  hill,  rises  the  Moorish  citadel, 
the  Gibralfaro.  The  best  views  ot  the 
city  are  obtained,  first,  from  the  bay  and 
summit  of  the  lighthouse ;  second,  froni 
the  Granada  road.  The  interior  of  thi 
city  we  can  divide  into  the  older  and 
newer  portions.  We  must  notice  in  the 
former,  which  occupies  the  higher  part, 
and  lies  more  away  from  the  sea,  the 
sombre,  winding,  narrow  streets,  the 
few  and  irregular  plazas ;  the  low,  dark 
houses,  with  but  few  windows.  In  the 
newer  and  modem  portion,  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  sea,  the  houses  an 
high,  gay,  well  lighted,  the  streets  wide, 
especially  those  of  La  Victoria,  Oazre- 
teria,  Alamos,  Carmen,  etc.,  and  the 
Alameda,  which  ia  a  broad  and  hand- 
some street,  with  a  promenade  and  trees 
in  the  centre.  Most  of  this  portion  was 
covered  by  the  sea  during  the  Moorish 
rule,  and  caravels  and  feluccas  anchored 
close  to  the  Alameda  Hotel,  at  Puerta 
del  Mar.  The  principal  squares  are- 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  where  seveFsI 
of  the  principal  merchants  live  ;  de 
Biego,  in  centre  of  which  rises  a  dtimsy 
monument  in  memory  of  General  Tor- 
r\jos  and  his  friends,  who  were  per- 
fidiously put  to  death  on  the  Plaza  del 
Carmen,  in  1881,  for  their  liberalism. 

Malaga  is  a  very  prosperous  trading 
port— the  exports  being  considerable, 
and  augmenting  yearly  (see  Andalusia). 
There  is  little  or  no  art,  and  the  passing 
tourist  may  see  eveiything  in  one  day. 
As  in  every  commercial  city,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere,  there  is  but  little 
society,  though  wealth  abounds.  The 
Malaguefias  are  considered  to  be  the 
prettiest  women  in  all  Spain,  and  thit 
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lining  expression  of  '  gracis '  and  their 
traio  most  agreeable.  The  eyening 
lounge  on  the  Alameda,  the  tertnlia  in 
the  box  at  the  theatre,  and  high  mass  at 
the  cathedral,  seem  to  be  the  only  occa- 
sions of  rennion  here. 

HiarroBiGAL  Notice. — Malaga  was 
one  of  the  early  Phoanician  fiactories  in 
Spain  ('  Malaca  magis  ad  Punice  for- 
mam  accedit' — Strabo),  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  Phcenician  word  '  to  salt, ' 
McUaCj  which  in  aU  Semitical  languages 
means  the  same^  and  in  Arab  is  written 
'  Malaha ;'  the  salt  fish  being  the  staple 
trade  of  Malaga  as  well  as  of  Cadiz,  etc. ; 
And  Strabo  mentions  it,  saying,  '  Mul- 
tnmqne  ibi  oonficitar  salsamentL'  Scipio 
raised  it  to  a  monicipimn,  and  it  be- 
came an  ally  of  Borne,  (*  Malaca  foede- 
ratormn.' — Fliny),  Of  the  Phoenician 
period  there  are  a  few  coins  that  tarn 
np  now  and  then  ;  of  the  Romans,  two 
interesting  bronze  slabs,  with  fragments 
of  the  municipal  laws  of  Malaga  and 
Salpense,  under  Domitian,  and  now  the 
property  of  Marqu^  de  Casa  Loring. 
It  was  of  no  great  importance  under  the 
Visigoths,  who  nevertheless  raised  it  to 
a  bishop's  see. 

Malaga  was  taken  in  710  by  the  Ber- 
bers»  under  Tarik ;  but  when  the  land 
was  distributed  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Arab  proper  tribes,  this  r^on,  or  rayyk, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Chund  Alh^rdan, 
or  tribes  of  the  Jordan.  It  became  from 
the  first  a  prosperous  seaport,  and,  from 
its  situation,  soU,  dimate,  proximity  to 
Africa,  etc,  was  always  favoured  and 
loved  by  the  Moor.  The  Arab  historians 
were  never  weary  in  their  praises  of  its 
beautiful  climate,  and  the  bounties  of 
its  generous  soil.  Al-Makkari  men- 
tions its  fruits,  its  exquisite  ir&vcuy  tin 
Al-Malaki,  which,  he  says,  were  sent  to 
India  and  China,  for  the  hke  were  not 
to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

*  Malaga,'  says  £1  Idrisi,  '  U  a  most  beaudliil 
cky,  densely  peopled,  large,  and  most  excellent 


Its  ouurkets  an  much  freqmnted :  its  trade  is 
important,  and  its  resources  numerous.'  Iba 
Bathula,  who  visited  it  in  1630,  praises  its  deli- 
cious fruit : — '  I  have  seen  eight  pounds  of  grapes 
sold  in  its  market  for  a  dizhem  (about  twopence)^ 
Its  Muny  (Murcian)  pomegranates  are  like 
rubies,  and  unequalled  in  the  whole  w<nld. 
Beautiful  gilt  porcelain  is  made  at  Malaga,  and 
exported  to  the  furthest  r^^ns  of  the  earth. 
Its  mosque  is  large  and  time-honoured;  itn 
patios  have  no  rivals  in  beauty,  and  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  oranges  of  Mronderful  beauty.'  And 
he  adds  that  he  saw  at  the  door  a  Talhib,  ox 
preacher,  sitting  amid  his  Alfaki,  and  collecting 
money  firom  the  passers-by  to  make  up  the  ran- 
som cmT  some  Moors  whom  a  Castilian  fleet  had 
captured  on  the  shores  of  La  Fuengirola. 

The  wine  produced  hero  was  in  their 
time  as  well  or  better  appreciated  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  Xardb  Al-Malaki, 
though  wine  was  prohibited  by  Ma- 
homet, was,  probably  for  that  very  rea- 
son, proverbially  delicious.  Al-Makkari 
tells  a  story  of  a  dying  Moor,  whom  the 
Alfaki  was  entreating  to  pray  to  God ; 
on  which  he  exclaimed,  '  0  Lord  I  of  all 
things  which  Thou  hast  in  paradise,  I 
only  ask  for  two :  grant  me  to  drink 
this  Malaga  Xarab,  and  the  Zebibi  of 
Seville'  (sort  of  muscatel). 

This  writer  also  mentions  the  magnificent 
stuA,  holBts,  made  here  for  dress,  and  on  which 
were  embroidered  portraits  of  celebrated  khalifs, 
etc.  Ibn-al-Jathib  calls  it  'the  centre  pearl 
(that  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  necklace) ;  aland 
of  paradise  ;  polar  star ;  diadem  of  the  moon  ; 
forehead  of  a  bewitching  beauty  unveiled  f  etc 
etc.  What  Malaga  was  under  the  Moon  in  the 
middle  of  the  zsth  century,  may  be  gadiered 
from  the  interesting '  Cronica  de  D.  Pedro  Nifio, 
Conde  de  Bueba,'  of  which  there  is  a  good  edi- 
tion of  1782,  Madrid,  Imprenta  de  Sancha. 

The  importance  of  Malaga  began  espe- 
cially about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century,  when  the  residence  of  the  Wall 
of  Rayza  was  removed  hero  from  Archi- 
dona,  whence  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Rayya,  Medina  Rayya,  is  often  found 
in  Arab  writen  of  that  period.  In  the 
11th  century  it  became  the  court  of  the 
Emirs  of  the  Idrisite  dynasty,  which 
extended  its  rule  to  Cordova,  but  lasted 
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only  twenty  yean.  Sabseqnently  it 
beoame  dependent  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
then  of  Granada ;  was  the  centre  of 
eeveral  great  rebellions  and  reslBtaaoe, 
and,  after  a  dreadful  siege,  Ferdinand 
and  Catherine  entered  it,  Angnst  18, 
1487,  breaking  eyeiy  pledge,  firing 
thirty  dollars  a-head  as  a  ransom  for  the 
population,  and,  on  their  inability  to 
pay,  condemning  them  all  to  slayeiy, 
confiscation,  and  the  faggot 

Those  whom  it  may  interest  to  know  the  state 
of  Malaga  at  that  period,  may  read  the  Chron- 
icles of  El  Cura  de  los  Palacios  ('  Cronica  de 
lot  Reyes  Catolicos'),  which  have  been  recently 
published  at  Granada,  besides  those  of  Heman 
Perez  del  Pulgar,  and  the  Catalan  Llitrt's  Let- 
ters. This  latter  was  sent  to  Malaga  by  the 
people  of  the  Balearic  Islands  to  settle  some 
affairs  connected  with  them,  and  in  the  character 
of  enToy  to  the  Catholic  kings.  According  to 
him,  the  great  sights  then  were  the  Jewry,  the 
Casa  de  los  Genoveses  (a  palace  built  by  Geno- 
ese merchants),  the  Tarscanas  or  Arsenal,  etc. ; 
the  mosque  which  Llitri  calls  'molt  gentil  cosa,' 
was  half  (he  size  of  that  at  Cordova,  decorated 
with  marble  and  jasper  pillars,  and  ornamented 
like  a  filigree  jewel  Isabella,  after  it  was  puri- 
fied, made  to  it  a  present  of  a  bit  of  the  tnie 
cross,  and  two  bells  out  of  thirty  which  she  car^ 
ried  with  her,  to  distribute  among  the  conquered 
cities.  The  patio  was  most  beautiful,  etc,  die 
walls  of  the  dty  massive,  the  streets  narrow  and 
sombre,  and  there  were  no  squares,  the  outside 
of  houses  was  plain  and  melancholy,  but  the  in- 
terior rooms,  patios,  decorated  with  paintings, 
marbles,  etc. 

The  decadence  of  the  town  now  began. 
Malaga  dwindled  into  a  third-rate  pro- 
yindal  city.  In  1810  it  was  easily  tiJcen 
by  Sebastiani,  who  exacted  12,000,000r. 
from  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants. 
Malaga  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
seyeral  eminent  Arab  writers — of  the 
natmulist  Abn-Beith&r,  and  of  Moh. 
Ben  Eassim;  also  of  great  Moorish 
doctors,  chess-players,  et&,  and  of  the 
learned  Alderetes,  one  of  whom,  Ber- 
nardo, wrote  the  '  Origen  de  la  Lengaa 
Castellana,'  Rome,  1606,  4to.;  Pedro 
Montoano,  the  numismatic  Velasquez 
de  y  elasco,  etc 


Victoria,  Cfibrdlfaro,  Ataraganaa, 

CutelriL— Rises  on  the  site  of  the 
former  mosque,  which  was  oonyerted  - 
into  a  Gothic  church,  of  which  nothing 
remains  saye  the  portal  of  the  Sagrario, 
which  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  is  decorated  with 
canopied  saints,  foliage,  and  a  profosioit 
of  Moro-Gothic  details.  The  ]^«Bent 
Gmco- Roman  edifice  was  designed, 
according  to  most  writers,  by  Diego  de 
Siloe ;  the  plans  being  presented  to  and 
approyed  by  the  chapter  in  1528.  The 
works  were  b^gun  immediately,  but  had 
to  be  interrupted  from  want  of  funds 
and  royal  patronage.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  in  1680  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  works,  resumed  in  1719  (not  a 
fayourable  epoch  for  art),  were,  after 
seyeral  modifications,  interrupted  once 
more  in  1765,  and  haye  neyer  been 
completed.  Thus  an  edifice,  begun  oa 
a  large  scale,  after  excellent  designs, 
has  been  gradually  disfigured,  and  pre- 
sents now  an  unmeaning  pfle,  charac- 
terised  by  all  the  defects  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  school  at  the  worst  periods. 
The  length  of  it  Ib  about  874  It,  the 
breadth  248  fi,  and  the  height  182  ft 
There  are  seyen  entrances.  The  prin- 
cipal fa9ade  is  to  the  N.  and  in  an 
irregular  square.  The  entrance  oonsisti 
of  three  fine  arches  resting  on  Corinthian 
pillars;  the  upper  portion  or  stage 
belongs  to  the  Composite  order,  and  is 
fianked  by  only  one  tower,  the  other 
not  being  completed.  This  tower  is 
light,  of  good  proportions,  but  the  efiect 
is  marred  by  pilasters,  balconies,  balus- 
trades, simulated  openings,  etc.  The 
height  IB  850  ft.  The  yiew  trom  it  is 
glorious,  but  the  sight  of  the  cathedral 
itself  is  most  efiectiye  and  pleasing  from 
a  distance,  owing  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  stone,  the  length  of  the  edifice,  and 
the  quaint  small  cupolas  of  the  roof. 
Interior. — Three  nayes  diyided  b; 
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Corinthiaii-groiiped  fluted  plllare  placed 
back  to  haxi  apon  circular,  heavy,  and 
disproportioxiate  pedestals.  The  capi- 
tals are  also  incongraous,  and  their 
entabUtore  too  large.  The  arches  of 
the  roof  do  not  spring  directly  from 
these  pillars,  but  rest  on  columns  in 
the  cornice.  It  is  spacious  and  lofty, 
bat  too  much  lighted  up ;  of  monoton- 
ous symmetry  between  the  parts,  cold 
and  unmeaning.  The  High  Chapel  was 
deagned  by  Alfonso  Cano.  The  altar  is 
modem  and  in  bad  taste.  The  fiye 
frescoes  of  the  Passion  are  by  Cesar  of 
Arbada,  1580.  The  pavement  is  of 
white  and  blue  marbles,  and  the  roof 
is  decorated  with  gilt  and  painted 
rosettes.  The  transept  portals  are 
elegant.  The  durir  dates  1592-1681, 
and  is  the  work  of  Yergara  the  younger, 
to  whom  Diaz  de  Pidacios  succeeded. 
The  stalls  were  designed  by  Luis  Ortiz 
and  the  Italian  sculptor  Giuseppe 
Hichad,  1653.  Forty  statues  of  saints, 
which  w«re  then  wanting,  were  confided 
to  Pedro  de  Mena.  The  carving  is  of 
no  great  merit ;  the  wood  employed  is 
mahogany,  cedar,  etc.  The  statues  are 
the  best  portion,  and  Cano's  taste  is 
here  rerealed  by  his  pupil  Mena.  The 
chapels  are  indifi<»ent»  and  contain  few 
pictures. 

CapiOadeN.  S.  delBosario,  the  large 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  is 
by  Alfonso  Cano.  St.  Dominik  and 
St  Francis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin, 
are  excellently  drawn.  The  morbidezza 
on  the  Yizgin's  face,  the  delicate  hand- 
ling of  the  draperies,  are  all  to  be 
noticed ;  but  the  colouring  is  not  so 
good  as  usual. 

CapiOa  de  la  Ooncepcian. -^  Tina 
'mystery'  is  represented  in  a  painting 
bj  Mateo  Cereza 

OapiUa  de  los  JSejfes,-^A  holy  image 
which  used  to  be  carried  by  the  Catho- 
lic kings  in  their  campaigns ;  on  right 
and  left  their  portraits,  both  copies. 


Capilla  de  San  Francisco, — ^Virgin 
and  Dead  Christ,  ascribed,  erroneously 
we  think,  to  Morales. 

Altar  del  Traaooro, — It  is  of  jasper. 
The  image  x>f  the  Virgin  is  by  Adam, 
whose  St.  Michael  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada  is  better,  and  his  masterpiece. 
The  paintings  of  Sta.  Agneda  and  Sta. 
CeciHa  are  both  ascribed  to  Murillo  (!). 

In  the  square  on  the  right  of  cathe- 
dral is  the  indifferent  Bishop's  Palace, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  elegant  Puerta 
del  Sagrario. 

ChwrchofElOriOodeLa  Vidoria.^ 
On  the  site  of  the  Catholic  king^s  tent, 
which  was  put  up  during  the  siege  of 
1487.  The  miserable,  whitewashed, 
small  San  Boque  dose  by  was  the  first 
Christian  edifice  erected  here  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  image,  highly 
revered,  was  removed  from  it  when  the 
present  larger  church  was  built,  and 
placed  on  the  high  altar  within  a  small 
circular  churrigueresque  chapel,  where, 
by  means  of  curtains,  etc.,  the  light  is 
so  managed  as  to  produce  a  soft,  purple, 
vapoury  atmosphere.  The  image  was 
brought  here  by  the  Catholic  kings. 
The  jewels  it  once  possessed  became  a 
prey  in  Sebastiani's  hands,  who  did  not 
forget  the  silver  candelabra,  etc.  To 
the  right  of  altar  is  Ferdinand's  pendon 
or  royal  standard,  and  to  the  left  the 
one  taken  from  the  Moors.  The  former, 
when  the  city  surrendered,  was  hoisted 
in  the  alcazaba  or  castle  on  the  Torre 
del  Homenage.  There  are  a  good  stair- 
case and  some  tombs  of  the  Buenavista 
family. 

The  minor  churches  are  all  un- 
interesting, as,  after  the  conquest,  the 
king's  favour  was  withdrawn  from  it ; 
and  it  was  deserted  alike  by  wealthy 
Moors  and  the  nobility ;  and  merchants 
were  even  reluctant  to  inhabit  this 
desolate  city,  notwithstanding  the 
fueros  granted,  the  privileges  offered 
to  those  who  would  colonise  its  aban- 
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doned  huerta,  and  the  offers  to  tlie 
Genoese  to  be  restored  their  barrio,  etc 
Santiago  and  Sto.  Domingo,  near  the 
river,  are  indifferent  That  of  Santos 
Martires  contains  some  good  painted 
sculpture  representing  Apostles,  San- 
tiago, and  San  Juan,  date  1490. 

Gibralfaro.— The  ascent  is  easy,  and 
the  yiewfrom  the  height  extensive  and 
fine.  The  alcazaba  was  united  by  the 
Arabs  to  Gibralfaro,  and  the  city  was 
hooped  in  within  a  quadruple  circle  of 
walls.  To  N.  is  still  the  former  Torre 
delVigia,  the  watch-tower,  theAtalaya; 
and  to  S.  the  usual  Moorish  La  Vela, 
on  which  D.  Pedro  de  Toledo  placed  his 
Silver  Cross  on  the  day  of  the  surrender 
of  the  city  by  the  Moors.  The  two 
steep  ascents  lead  both  to  the  deeply- 
recessed  Puerta  de  Hierro,  whose  Arab 
ogival  and  horseshoe  arches  observe,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  vestiges  about  the 
columns,  and  mutilated  Corinthian 
capitals  ;  the  two  other  gates — Arco  de 
Cristo  and  Cuartos  de  Granada— are  not 
as  interesting.  The  Moorish  castle 
dates  1279 ;  the  lower  portion  or  alca- 
zaba was  anterior  to  the  Moorish  period, 
and  its  foundations  as  well  as  those  of 
the  walls  are  probably  Phoenician.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Gibralfaro  (from 
gebel^  rock ;  fom>  the  Greek,  faros,  light- 
house), whidi,  an  old  Phcenician  castle, 
was  repaired  by  Mohammed  of  Granada, 
who  reigned  1273  to  1802  ;  but  part  of 
which  had  been  raised  end  of  11th  cen- 
tury by  Ibn-Habus-El-Zinhachi  N.B. 
— It  can  be  visited  at  12  o'clock  daily, 
by  sending  card  to  gobemador  of  the 
alcazaba.  The  possession  of  this 
neglected,  ill-defended,  but  strong  posi- 
tion, is  the  key  of  Malaga  and  the  Port, 
as  the  possession  of  both  were  in  Fer- 
dinand's time  the  key  to  Granada. 

AtaraaanoB  (Arabic^  Dhar  Sanaa, 
literally  workhouse,  whence  the  Spanish 
ddrsefiM  and  OfnenaZ). — These  were  the 
Moorish  dockyards,  once  of  great  extent 


and  importance ;  their  aitoatioii  in  a 
back  street  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
receding  of  the  sea.  The  only  remains 
consist  of  an  elegant  horseshoe  arch 
imbedded  in  the  Vail,  with  two  shields 
on  the  sides,  and  the  motto  of  the 
Naserite  Emirs,  'God  alone  is  the 
Conqueror.' 

lAJbraries.^-The  Episcopal  Biblioteca 
consists  of  6000  vols.,  and  was  estab- 
lished under  Charles  IIL  The  old 
catalogue  dates  1880.  They  have  beeai 
abandoned  a  good  deal  to  real  book- 
worms, and  are  full  of  win  but  uncom- 
fortable dust  It  Ib  rich  in  Bible  lite- 
rature. Fathers  of  the  Church,  Councils; 
a  fine  MS.  missal  of  13th  century,  and 
a  few  MSS.  mostly  about  the  histoiy  of 
this  city.  In  the  scanty  and  still  more 
modem  library  of  the  Institato  Pro- 
vincial there  is  a  valuable  work  <hi 
botany,  all  MSS.,  and  with  a  good  her- 
bary.  The  Marq.  of  Casa  Lozing  hss 
some  antiquities,  and  a  fine  collectioD 
of  books  and  MSS.  In  that  of  Los 
Herederos  of  Sr.  Oliver  inquire  for  the 
collection  of  early  chronicles  and  Elze- 
virian editions. 

Pietwres. — Private  galleries  do  not 
exist.  There  are,  however,  some  good 
pictures  at  D.  Juan  Gir«ds',  Marq.  of 
Casa  Loring,  Sr.  Don  Miguel  Crooke 
(pronounced  crow-quay),  at  the  Eng- 
lish Consul's,  etc. 

Promenades,  Theatres,  etc. — The 
only  fashionable  paseo  is  the  Alameda. 
It  is  situated  S.  of  the  town,  is  long  and 
spacious,  and  with  an  elegant  fountais 
at  one  extremity,  which  was  ordered  at 
Genoa  by  Charles  Y.  for  his  palace  ot 
Granada,  was  taken,  on  board  the 
Spanish  vessel  which  was  conveying  it, 
by  Barbarossa,  and  recovered  by  D.  Ber- 
nardino de  Mendoza,  General  de  Galeraa. 
It  consists  of  two  tazzas,  and  is  most 
effective,  being  decorated  with  marble 
cupids,  sirens,  nymphs,  etc,  dressed  is 
a  light  fig-leaf  costume  most  appro 
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pnate  to  Malaga  elimate.  On  the  Ala- 
meda the  militaiy  band  plays  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  in  winter  from 
3  to  5 ;  in  sommer  late  in  the  eyening. 
We  also  recommend  the  Paseo  del 
Camino  Knero,  from  the  chorch  of  La 
Victoria,  along  the  Gibralfaro  and  sea, 
and  Yelez-Mahiga  road  to  £1  Palo^ 
part  of  it  is  called  Paseo  de  Reding. 
That  of  Olletas  or  Capnchinos  is  also 
pleasant;  to  La  Caleta,  a  dried-np  arroyo 
near  the  sea,  20  min.  drive,  and  the  re- 
sort of  the  lower  classes  on  holidays — 
dancing  sipping  lagrimas  wine,  playing 
hide-and-seek  behind  the  tall  higo- 
chomboe,  eating  the  exquisite  boqne- 
rones,  before  which  Qreenwich  white- 
bait pales.  Drive  also  on  the  Camino 
de  Anteqnera— to  Chuiriana,  where  all 
the  bread  consumed  in  the  city  is 
baked ;  8  hrs.  diiye  there  and  back ; 
about  lOOr.  in  a  two-horse  caliche. 
Another  drive  1}  hr.,  by  Plaza  de  Tor- 
rijos,  La  Yietoria,  Fuente  de  la  Maria 
(excellent  drinking  water),  La  Caleta, 
Cortina  del  Muelle,  etc. 

The  Teairo  Principal  and  that  of 
Piineipe  Alfonso  are  indifferently  built ; 
&ey  are  well  frequented. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  is  large,  and  can 
hold  10,000  spectators ;  but  the  corridas 
iTR  seldom  good. 

Festivals. — The  principal  festivals 
are  Oarmvalf  which  is  very  gay  here  in 
the  streets  and  indoors,  when  balls  are 
gnrea  at  the  Casino,  and  masquerades 
in  some  houses.  Christmas  Eve  {la 
itodte  huna)  is  noisy  but  sUrw;  tiie 
markets  may  be  visited  then,  and  Puerta 
del  Mar,  where  piles  of  oranges,  sweet 
lemons,  watery  limas,  etc.,  are  most 
tempting,  and  the  whole  concourse  has 
A  Teiy  picturesque  effect 

The  churches  at  night  are  then 
splendidly  illuminated  and  should  be 
^ted.  They  are  better  attended  by 
an  f  lasses  of  the  people  at  these  times 
ihan  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days. 


Post  Oilloe. — Calle   de   Casapahna. 

Hours  of  delivery,  2  p.  v.,  and  leaves 
at  7  A.M. 

Open  from  8  A.  v.  to  12  K.,  and  from 
2  P.M.  to  7  P.M. 

English  letters  posted  till  6  A.M. ; 
the  9  P.M.  mail  delivered  next  morning. 

TelegrapTk — ^At  the  Aduana  or  Cus- 
tom House. 

ConM^.— English ;  R.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Peligro  No.  7.  Vice  Consul ;  J. 
Mark,  Esq. 

United  States  ;  A.  M.  Hancock, 
Esq.,  Alameda  de  los  Tristes,  7. 

Bwnker8,Sn,  Heredia,  on  the  Ala- 
meda ;  Orueta,  Cortina  del  Muelle ; 
Larios,  on  the  Alameda ;  Clemens  and 
Son,  Alameda  de  los  Tiistos  No.  2. 

Church  of  England  OhaploMuy. — 
Chaplain,  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Scott,  M.A. 
Morning  service  every  Sunday  at  11 
A.M.  ;  fdPtemoon  service  at  4  p.m. 

Service  at  the  Consulate  House. 

The  Protestant  Cemetery  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  Mark,  H.B.M.'s 
Consul  at  Malaga,  &ther  of  the  actual 
consul,  in  1830. 

It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  the  view 
from  it  is  glorioTis. 

English  Doctors,  ^daienoe  Visick, 
Esq.,  No.  2  Plaza  del  Obispo;  Dr. 
Bundsen,  No.  4  Alameda  ;  Dr.  Sander, 
Mendez  Nufiez,  No.  2  Calle  Granada. 

Coffee-house.'~<)aii  Universal,  Calle 
Granada.  Caf<6  Suizo,  Calle  de  Cam- 
pafiia.  (Plays  and  dances  performed 
here.) 

Casino,  — Introduction  by  one's  bank- 
er or  consul,  for  seven  days  or  a  fort- 
night, English  and  French  papers, 
Cortina  del  Muella. 

Baths, — Sea-bathing,  from  June  to 
September,  opposite  the  Custom  House, 
two  establishments — De  Diana,  and  La 
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Estrella.  BathB  at  Alvarez's.  Plazuela 
de  San  Franciaoou 

FtadioT  EcUablet  of  the  Cmt/niry, — 
iVi^.  —  Boquerones  (like  white-bait), 
jonqaitaa,  agigetas  and  calamares ;  ba- 
tata de  Malaga,  sweet  potatoes,  raisins, 
and  almonds,  and  sugar-cane.  Figs, 
called  higos  chumbos,  excellent  (100 
for  4r.) 

^tne9.~Malaga  is  celebrated  for  its 
exquisite  vino  e  lagrimas  (tears  liter- 
ally), not  unlike  the  Italian  produce  of 
that  name,  Lachryma  ChriaH;  dry 
Malaga  is  also  excellent  and  wholesome ; 
upwards  of  60,000  pipes  are  annually 
produced;  the  principal  markets  are 
United  States  and  S.  America.  Good 
imitations  of  Cura9ao,  Anisette,  and 
other  liqueurs  are  made  and  exported. 
See  General  Information  :  Wines. 

Wine-merchanis. — Don  Antonio  Gam- 
po;  Mess.  Loring^  Larios.  JSmam- 
merchants. — Glemens  and  Bresea. 

TtrrtKotta  Figures. — Statuettes,  groups, 
etc.»  representing  types  selected  among  the 
peasantry,  bull-fighters,  etc.,  are  admirably 
executed  here,  and  are  celebrated  all  over  Spain. 
Lfon,  Calle  Sta.  Luda,  an  artist,  Jos^  Cubero, 
Passage  de  Heredia,  |z6,  a  good  laige  figure, 
$8  and  I4  for  smaller  ones. 

BookuUtr.—VLcrg^  Puerta  del  Mar,  most 
obliging  and  well-informed.  Has  a  good  lot 
of  French  and  English  books,  etc.,  guides, 
maps,  and  general  stationery. 

Lithograph*  and  PrmU.—9wa^  de  Here- 
dia. 

Heardrtsstr.—^xaxSbo,  Flaaa  de  la  Constitu- 
cion. 

TVwZffr.— Vara,  Plaia  Constitudon. 

Watchmahtr. — Schosiner,  Calle  Granada. 

(;i^cvr.— Costilla,  Calle  Granada. 

Boat  Pares. — From  steamer  to  land, 
2r.  a  person,  and  2r.  a  oolis.  From  boat 
to  hotel  or  Custom  Honssi  6r. ;  a  trunk, 
2r. ;  a  hat-box,  and  promenade,  6r. 

Cab  Fare8.~-ifomvfi^  to  NighL 
a  Seats,  course     .       .       .       .       4r. 

„        by  the  hour     .       .       .       8r. 
4  Seats,  coune     .       .       .       .       6r. 

„        by  the  hour     •       •       •      lor. 


NvgUioUaniHiig,  1 

a  Seats,  course     .       .       .       .  Sk.        I 

„        by  the  hour             .        .  lor. 

4  Seats,  course     ....  lor. 

„        by  the  hour                    .  141: 

First  hour,  though  not  completed,  moA  be 
paid  as  whole ;  erery  quarter  after  the  fint  hoar, 
proportionately. 

Half-a-day,  4Dr. ;  entire  day,  tot.  ;  by  the 
month,  conventional  prices  witUn  the  diy 
bounds,  outside  about  X4r.  the  hour. 

A  huge  two-horse  caltche,  aor.  an  hoar  wi&- 
tn  the  city. 

Best  Stand,  opposite  the  Alameda  Hotd,  sb 
the  Alameda. 

At  Mirallas,  Alameda,  excellent  cattches  or 
broughams,  xsr.  an  hour;  I5  a-day,  by  the 
month,  footmen  included. 

Hcrtt*  to  Ut.—At  Miiallas  and  Pedro's  xgr 
ahocseperday.    Good  huiies' saddles. 

The  Port.~2VY«2s.— The  port  is  spa- 
cious and  secure,  sheltered  fi!om  all 
daugerous  winds  save  that  from  the  E, 
which,  when  it  blows  with  violence, 
endai^;ers  the  smaller  craft.  The  mole 
on  the  eastern  side  is  fine^  and  wu 
built  in  1588  ;  it  is  2100  ft  in  length, 
and  at  the  extremity  stands  a  new  light- 
houssi  the  light  of  which  rerolTes 
once  every  minute ;  a  shoal  which  is 
growing  up  round  the  mole-head  would 
rapidly  and  seriously  diminish  the  depth 
of  water  throughout  the  harbour,  were 
it  not  for  the  dredging-machine  which 
is  continually  employed  in  clearing  it 
out  The  depth  at  the  entrance  and 
within  varies  from  26  ft  to  30  ft,  and 
nearer  to  the  quays,  from  8  ft  to  10  ft 
only.  The  harbour  \b  spacious  enough 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  450  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  fleets  of  Carthage 
and  those  of  Rome  anchored  here  for 
repairs  and  provisions.  The  trade  of 
Malaga  is  to  what  it  might  be  in  the 
proportion  of  0  :  1000.  For  this  and 
the  surrounding  provinces  literally  over- 
flow with  wine,  oil,  etc.,  and  might  be 
turned  into  the  most  flourishing  ootton- 
growing  and  sugar-producing  countries 
in  the  world;  for  it  truly  is  the  capita) 
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of  tropical  Europe,  and  is,  as  the  poets 
sing, 

Malaga,  la  hecfaiaera. 

La  del  etcnial  primaveaa. 

La  que  baHa  dulce  el  ioar 

Cntre  jasniiii  y  azahar. 

The  wine  trade  amounts  nearly  to 
some  1,500,000  arrobas ;  dry  raisins  to 
1,000,000  arrobas;  lemons  and  oranges 
to  15,000,000  arrobas ;  282,528  arrobas 
of  figs ;  almonds  and  other  fruit  are 
extensively  exported. 

Of  the  riches  in  froit-produce  the 
traveller  will  easily  convince  himself  if 
he  is  at  Malaga  about  the  end  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
Mole  and  the  Yelez  Road  present  a  most 
novel  and  picturesque  sight.  The 
vintage  is  then  over,  and  the  fruit  piled 
up  and  placed  in  boxes  for  shipment 
There  are  several  manufactories  in  fuU 
activity — sugar-refineries,  cotton-miUs, 
besides  iron-foundries,  soap-works,  etc 

Uxonrsions  may  be  made  to  Torre- 
molinos ;  to  £1  Betiro,  a  fine  estate  of 
Conde  de  Alcolea ;  for  permit  apply  to 
his  agent,  Sefior  Orueta.  The  gtu^ens 
are  pretty,  somewhat  n^lected,  and  the 
principal  pictures  formerly  here  re- 
moved to  his  palace  at  Madrid. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  energies 
of  this  province  are  not  turned  from 
politics  and  empUomama  into  the  more 
satis&ctory  and  lucrative  mercantile 
and  industrial  professions.  The  botany 
and  geology  would  then  be  better 
known,  and  their  hidden  treasures 
brought  to  light  The  hiUs  abound  in 
metals,  marbles,  admirable  in  colour, 
fineness  of  grain,  etc.  ;  in  mineral 
springs  of  very  great  efficiency,  of 
which  Alhama  and  Carratraca  are 
examples ;  of  streams  and  waterfalls 
that  would  work  mills  and  factories. 
We  refer  readers  for  more  details  on  the 
agriculture  of  this  province  to  General 
Information :  AgricuUwre — only  adding 
that,  among  others,  iSiefineaa,  or  estates 


of  La  Conception  and  San  Jos^,  be- 
longing to  Marqu^  de  Gcsa  Loring;  are 
among  those  best  worth  a  visit  The 
fish  is  excellent,  and  there  are  more  than 
ninetysorts;  tne  best  are  the  boquerones. 
The  geological  exploration  of  this 
province  has  yet  to  be  made,  and  wUl 
amply  repay  time  and  trouble.  Geo- 
logists will  not  fail  to  visit  the  im- 
trodden  staketital  caverns,  which  are 
very  numerous  here.  The  caverns  of 
Los  Gantales,  Ardalez,  and  Tejares  are 
especially  worth  visiting.  Visit  also 
the  large  pleocene  superior  tertiary  ma- 
rine deposit  between  Cerro  de  San 
Anton  and  Torre  de  San  Tdmo,  E.  of 
Malaga,  and  abounding  in  fossil  shells, 
OstrecB,  Oardii  Peeten,  etc  These  tei^ 
tiary  beds  constitute  the  soil  on  which 
the  city  stands. 

A  vertical  lecdon  of  the  barro  quarriea  of 
Lof  Tejares  presents  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil 
some  9  to  3  yards  deep ;  and  below  it  one  of 
clayey  sand,  6  to  8  yards  in  depth.  There  are 
fonnd  beds  of  3rellow  clay  8  to  9  yards  thick, 
under  a  layer  of  fossil  shells,  and  under  tt  one 
of  blue  clay,  used  here  to  make  bricks  and 
common  earthenware.  One  species  of  NoHcay 
one  of  Calamust  two  Dtntaliiy  five  PtcUtUf 
two  Osirue,  and  one  Pttma,  were  found  by  Sr. 
Prolongo,  on  a  slight  investigatioa  he  made 
some  years  ago  with  M.  VemeuiL  Around 
Malaga  the  minerals  found  axe — carboniferous 
and  sandy  quartz,  and  the  common  one  amid 
clayey  slate,  and  mica,  and  lignite  in  the  Arroyo 
de  los  Angeles  and  Cerro  Coronado.  Compact 
limestone  is  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  most 
of  the  soil  around  the  city.  Siliceous  and  red 
compact  limestone,  mixed  with  fossils,  is  also 
met  on  GibraUaro  and  Cerro  de  San  Anton. 
White  pyrite  is  found  on  the  Camino  Nuevo  de 
la  Victoria,  and  a  mine  of  it  was  worked  some 
yean  ago  on  the  slopes  of  Cerro  de  San  Cristo- 
bal Copper  pyrite  and  barydne  abound  about 
El  Palo,  Puente  del  Indio,  Las  Ermitas,  etc 
The  rocks  may  be  thus  dasufied  : — Red  sand- 
stone, about  the  Ermitas;  slate  and  schist; 
the  hills  all  arotmd  principally  consist  of  com- 
pact, cretaceous  limestone.  See,  for  iiiller 
details,  Bffffks  of  Rttftrt$ic*  and  General  Infor- 
mation—Gc9^^,  Agricwiturtt  etc. 

Books  0/  Refitrenct.'—z.  'Guia  del  Viageio 
en  Mah«a,'  by  ViU ;  Mabiga  z86z,  Calle  Nueva 
No.  6x,  Imprenu  EspaHela,  z  vol  with  cuts. 
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Uwful  to  the  general  tourist,  but  o{  no  imports 
ance  for  the  study  of  the  city,  its  history,  anti- 
f^uities,  etc 

a.  'Topografia  m^ca  de  la  Gudad  de 
Ma]ag>>'  ^y  ^'  Martinez  y  Monies,  4to,  Ma- 
laga, xSsa.  The  best  work  extant  (m  the 
elimate,  etc 

JV.i?.— For  the  geology,  agriculture,  etc» 


of  the  enTiroaa  and  promoe,  see  Geoenl  lift- 
formation:  Gtolcgy,  Agricuihtre. 

J.  Malaga  under  the  Arabs,  and  deacribed 
by  them,  may  be  found  in  '  Deacr^ooa  dei 
Reino  de  Granada,'  by  Simonet;  Madrid, 
In^venta  Nadonal,  z86a  The  'Cora  de 
^yy^'  FP*  ^9"?^$  >od  in  the  same  woilc,  its 
description  under  the^  Arabs  by  Chrisban 
PP.X37,  t4t. 


Far  Morocco,  me  Taasian. 

MURCIA   (KiNQDOM  OF). 


Geographical  and  AdminiBtratiTo 
2)iTisioiui,  Bivert,  etc. — ^The  Reino  de 
Mnrcia  is  some  660  square  lesgaes  in 
extent  It  is  bounded  to  the  N.  bj  the 
proyinoe  of  Cuenca  and  Sierra  Mayor 
(which  separates  it  from  Yalencia), 
snd  part  of  New  Castille ;  to  the  W. 
by  Sierra  Morena»  the  provinces  of 
Ciudad  Real ;  Jaen,  to  the  S.  by  Anda- 
lusia, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Grillemena  and  Ubeda  range  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  to  the  £.  by  the 
province  of  Alicante  and  the  sea.  It 
bas  been  divided  into  two  provinces  : 
Murcia^  capital  Murcia,  pop.  882,812, 
and  Albacete,  capital  Albacete,  pop. 
206,099  (1861) ;  in  all,  588,911.  Al- 
meria,  Alicante,  etc.,  have  taken  parts 
of  the  spoils,  when  the  reino  was  torn 
asunder  and  divided,  to  satisfy  the 
French  centralisation  mania.  It  is  a 
country  of  hills,  the  province  of  Murcia 
•lone  having  some  140  square  leagues 
of  them;  the  highest  are  situated  in  the 
Sierra  de  Espafia,  and  rise  from  2130  to 
2460  ft  above  the  sea.  Gape  Palos 
forms  the  end  of  the  long  chain  that 
intersects  the  reino  and  becomes  part 
of  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  the  province  of 
Almeria.  On  the  seaboard  these  hills, 
though  oonsideTably  depressed,  still 
rise  like  lofty  precipitous  walls.  There 
are  also  extensive  plains,  most  fertile 
T^gas^  and  baldios  or  waste  lands,  the 
reino  being  very  thinly  populated. 
The  principal  cities  are  Murcia,  Alba- 
cete,  Cartagena,  and  Lorca ;  the  prin- 


cipal river,  Sangonera;  the  principal 
porta^  Cartagena  and  Almasarron. 

History. — In  this  respect  Marda  is 
devoid  of  great  interest  The  extra- 
ordinary riches  of  its  mines  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Phoanidans.  Although  at- 
tached to  its  Gothic  rulers,  Murcia  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Moor,  who  con- 
verted it  into  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  of  fat,  plenty,  and  peace.  Mursi^ 
was  therefore  often  simply  called  £1 
Saaitan,  the  garden,  as  Misr,  in  Egypt, 
with  which  it  was  thought  to  possess 
great  analogy.  About  1236,  when  the 
KhaHfate  of  Cordoba,  of  which  it 
formed  part,  was  dismembered,  Murcia 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
Aben  Hudiel  its  first  king.  Division, 
as  usual,  began  to  sap  this  new  throne. 
Christian  alliances  were  sought,  and 
the  wolf  let  into  the  sheepfold.  Murcia 
was  annexed  to  Castile  and  repeopled 
by  Alfonso  X.  with  Catalans,  Aragonese, 
and  even  French,  of  whom  there  are 
still  descendants,  whose  origin  is  easily 
discovered  by  their  names,  however  dis- 
torted (foreign  names  always  are  by 
Spaniards)— Bilinton,  Saspir,  Todos 
Santos,  standing  for  Wellington,  Shaks- 
peare,  Southampton  ;  and  the  German 
Miiller,  Eotzebue,  and  Guthe,  being 
amusingly  pronounced  Mula,  Coz-de- 
buey,  y  Cohete.  This,  however,  is 
better  than  a  French  servant  whom  we 
once  heard  annoimcing  '  Monsieur  Is 
Mattre  de  Poste  de  Bordeaux,'  in  liea 
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of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  our  Oalidan 
BeiYant  at  Biairitz  informing  us  grayely 
that  '£1  Profetade Bayona,'  the  Pr^fet, 
asked  to  see  ns. 

Character,  Dress.  —  The  Mnrcianos 
are  little  elae  than  degenerate  Hoors, 
who  speak  Spanish.  Sloth  is  their  god; 
to  ba^  in  their  sun,  all  their  occupa- 
tion ;  and  to  eat  pimientos,  sleep,  and 
smoke,  their  dearest  eigo3'ment8.  It 
is  something  new,  obsolete,  qwU  re- 
freshing, as  the  Yuikees  have  it,  to  see 
this  marmot,  yegetable  people,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  l»th  century,  liying, 
or  rath^  sleeping,  within  some  eighty 
or  ninety  hours  of  Paris,  Turin,  Swit- 
zerland. Is  it  because  they  are  still 
nearer  to  AMca  and  their  old  Mends 
the  Berbers ! 

Adam,  says  a  Spanish  story,  asked  leave,  not 
many  years  ago,  to  reriat  the  earth,  teatro  de 
sus  glorias  y  iatigas.  Having  obtained  it,  he 
went  first  to  Germany ;  the  site  of  the  Vater- 
land  studded  with  universities,  the  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  all  astotmded  our  great  fore&ther,  who 
no  longer  made  out  his  former  land ;  he  went 
on  to  England,  and  lo  I  railways,  engines  hissing 
in  every  direction,  pom  with  forests  of  masts, 
a  beehive,  an  ant-mole,  all  busy,  busding,  sell- 
ing, buying  I  Great  was  his  disappointment  at 
finding  everything  changed— aspect  of  country, 
dress,  tongues,  cities,  life.  France  he  could  no 
more  know  again ;  but, '  Hallo,  what  is  this?' 
he  exclaimed  with  joy,  as  he  crossed  the  Bidas- 
soa,  and  his  eye  swept  at  once  over  Castille, 
Estremadura,  and  finally  Murcial  'This  I 
know  full  well ;  this  is  mi  tierra,  and  such,  in- 
deed, as  I  left  it,  vive  Dios  f  This  petrified 
nation  is  really  a  European  curiosity,  and  ought 
to  be  walled  in,  and  admittance  granted  on 
certain  days  of  the  year  with  tickets.  They 
are  violent  and  revengeful,  and  crime  is  ire- 
quenL  The  inhabitants  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  are  more  active,  laborious,  and  ilnstrados. 
They  all  are,  however,  a  good-natured,  honest 
people,  fond  of  their  country,  their  backward- 
ness, their  clergy,  and  pimiento ;  and  not  the 
less  piquant  for  that.  Their  dress,  especially 
in  the  districts  of  Algesiras  and  Fortuna,  is 
most  Oriental,  but  differs  tittle  finom  the  Valen- 
cian,  which  we  have  described  in  VaUncia 
(Province  oi)l 

Jgri43uUwrey  Mimes,  e^— The  mines 
of  this  reino  have  been  always  celebrated. 


and  yield  to  this  day  enormous  qxianti- 
ties  of  ore.  The  most  important  are  : 
La  Britanica,  San  Juan,  refining  estab- 
lishments at  Alicante;  the  Amalga- 
mation Works  of  La  Regenerada  at 
Almazarron,  of  San  Isidro  at  Escom- 
brera ;  the  Bonanzos  of  La  Observacion, 
Emilia,  La  Bsperanza,  and  a  hundred 
others.  Lead  and  silver  abound  every- 
where ;  and  there  are  besides  extensive 
and  numerous  quarries  of  white  blue- 
veined  marbles,  red  jasperd,  anthracite, 
etc.  The  mining  mania  reached  its 
acme  some  years  ago,  but  has  since 
decreased,  owing  to  s^dos  desengaiios, 
hasty  and  feverish  anxiety  to  realise 
immediately,  iniquitous  dealings  of 
some  companies,  whose  morals  and 
shares  were  not  Berquin*s  *  Morale  en 
actions.'  But  most  of  the  best  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  and  respectable 
Spanish  gentlemen,  and  the  results  are 
prosperous.  (See  General  Information  : 
Mines.)  As  to  agriculture,  Murcia 
would  certainly  be  an  Eden,  where  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be  borne 
without  trouble,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  drought  which  often  lasts  for  two 
and  three  successive  years.  The  irri- 
gated portions  produce  all  the  plants  of 
the  tropics  and  our  own  in  unusual 
proportions,  size,  and  colour,  but  not 
taste.  The  orange,  the  palm,  and  carob 
tree,  wines,  silk,  soda,  red  peppers 
(pimientos),  bass  grass,  rice,  etc.,  are 
most  bountifully  produced  by  the  kind 
mother  earth,  who  smiles  constantly 
on  these,  her  spoilt  children,  the  kindred 
of  the  sun.  The  Huerta  of  Murcia  and 
its  mulbemes,  the  valley  of  Ricote  and 
its  citrons  and  oranges,  the  palms  and 
vegetables  of  Lorca,  the  olives  of  To* 
tana  and  Mula,  the  rice-grounds  (arro- 
zales)  of  Calaspana,  the  vines  of  Cieza 
and  Mula,  the  esparto  (Spanish  rush) 
of  Cartagena,  are  celebrated  all  over 
Spain,  and  deserve  the  agriculturist's 
visit.    Manufactures,  workshops,  fiftb- 
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ricH,  howerer,  an  hanh-KMUiding  words 
in  Mnreiui  ears.  Some  tUk  is  pro- 
dnced,  some  hemp  and  flax.  The  thiee 
ports  export  ispcurto^  £6000 ;  silk,  aboat 
£60,000 ;  alkali  and  soda,  £9000 ;  wines, 
£26,000 ;  lead  ores,  £10,000 ;  silver  ore, 
£86,000.  The  importotion  is  limited 
to  Andalnsia ;  some  coasting  cattle- 
trade,  spices,  etc.,  is  carried  on  with 
Cadis. 

Boutet'-^wta  of  IfUerest^-ClimaU. 
— ^The  heat  is  insnpportable  during  the 
summer,  and  winter  here  is  English 
snmmer.  There  sre  TaUeys  dose  to 
the  sea,  where  the  climate  is  most  de- 
licioii%  an  eternal  spring  that  yonth  of 
seasons,  as  the  Italian  poet  has  it: — 

La  prinaTen  h  la  gioventii  ddl  anno 
Como  la  gioventti  h  la  pfinavexa  della  vita ; 

but,  on  the  whole,  Murda  is  a  fiimaee, 
and  daring  the  summer  the  houses  are 
hermetically  closed  against  the  enemy, 
the  patios  covered  with  awnings  and 
refreshed  by  fountains;  and  in  the 
burning  street-pavements  you  will  only 
see,  say  the  natives,  'nn  perro  6  nn 
frano^'  Ennui  seizes  man  and  beast, 
and  as  Heine  says  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle, 
'even  the  dogs  you  meet  look  blaais,  and 
seem  to  beg  you  will  kick  them  by  way 
of  some  emotion.'  A  judicious,  errant 
predicador  monk,  who  used  to  travel 
throughout  Spain,  not  many  years  ago, 
to  preach  and  instil  into  the  souls  of 
sinners  the  awful  tortures  that  awaited 
them  in  hell,  and  the  delights  of 
heaven,  adapted  the  nature  of  both  to 
suit  the  climate  of  his  listeners.  Thus 
in  damp  cold  Oviedo,  he  used  to  de- 
scribe heaven  as  a  land  of  bUaa^  all 
sun  and  warmth,  where  it  never  rains^ 
save  gold  and  roast  chickens,  and  snow 
is  ignored.  In  Murda,  his  language 
changed,  and  to  the  brethren,  melting 
under  a  tropical  heat,  he  held  out  the 
enjoyments  that  will  recompense  the 
good  in  the  next  world.  'The  delo,' 
he  said,  'was  all  full  of  ^audtn ;  the 


angels  drank  nothing  but  delidous  iced 
Horchata  de  GhufsM,  and  a  soft  cool 
imperceptible  rain  bedewed  the  happr 
chosen. 

The  best  sessons  to  visit  Muida  aie, 
therefore^  spring  and  aatonm.  TU 
cities  contain  little  to  interest  the 
tourist  Murcia  and  its  eathednlan 
Oartagena  and  its  port  viil 


tempt  few;  but  artists  will  do  well  to 
visit  the  sierras  and  valleys,  which 
abound  in  beautiful  seeneiy.  The 
mineralogist  will  not  fail  to  obtain  n«v 
data,  and  add  information  to  his  stock, 
about  Cartagena  and  Alicante:  Bail* 
ways— SM  Chart 

The  roduis  are  ill  kept  and  rue.  The 
mountain-passes  sre  secure,  and  banditii 
in  their  divere  varieties  of  bsndolero^ 
raterds,  salteaddree^  foragido8»  etc.,  ^' 
known. 

We  suggest  also,  but  only  ss  an  ex 
perimental  tour: 

or  Alkaateto 
AlbaoetciaiL  Albaceie,  laiL 

Chinchilla,  zaiL  Hellia,  nO. 

Hdlin,  rail  Mnida.  ni 

Cdaspana,  nil  Caztageia. 

Catavaca,  nuL  Mmda,  laiL 

Velex  Bhnco,  rail,  Orifanda,  d 

Vela  Rabio,  laiL  Ekhc,  <L 

Lorca,  d.  Totana,  d.  Alicante^  d 

(Taztanas) 
Ahnaaairoo,  laiL 
Cartagena,  lail  or  boata. 
Murda,  nil ;  Mula,  <L ; 
mMCb,  Murcia,  etc.,  d. 


Muroia.— Capital  of  province  of  >ua0 
name ;  popi  (I860),  87,8d3w 

Boutos  and  OoiiT«7aiioes.''{^| 
Chart)— From  Granada,  see  Oranada. 

1.  ITrom  Madrid.— To  CkbuMSB 
SiaHon  on  the  Madrid  to  AHcsnte  li^ 
Time,  9^  his.  Change  caxrisge^  tot 
take  line  to  Murcia  and  Oartagena. 
Chinchillato Murda;  distance,  16SkiLj 
time,  6)  his. ;  fares,  71r.  76c.,  «r.  WJJ 
Total  time  from  Madrid  to  Mnreia»  1^ 
his.  to  15  his. 

.yuzed  by  Google 
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DeseripHon  of  JRotUe.  —  Chinchilkty 
6044  inhab.,  provmce  of  Albacete,  situ- 
ated in  an  arid  cerro,  some  700  ft  high, 
and  irom  which  the  view  extends  to 
the  Sierra  de  Chinchilla,  of  Segora,  and 
Alcanraz,  and  over  the  wastes  of  La 
Mancha. 

HeUin,  —  Celebrated  only  for  the 
merciless  sack  of  the  town  by  the 
French,  nnder  Montbnin,  and  as  being 
the  point  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on 
his  flight  from  Madrid,  tbiited  with 
Snchet  and  Soolt,  after  Mannont's  de- 
feat at  Salamanca.  Near  (2  leagues), 
are  the  mineral  baths  of  Azaraque,  and 
4  leagues  distant  the  celebrated  sulphur- 
mines,  worked  by  the  Romans. 

Cfteac^Amid  plains  of  great  ferti- 
lity; pop.  6000.  On  the  XcwjTit.  Near 
the  S^iua.  Not  fSar  from  the  town  is 
the  site  where  PubUus  and  Cneius 
Scipio  were  defeated  and  killed  by 
Masinissa,  211  b.o.  The  road  to 
Murda  is  good,  but  the  scenery  is 
monotonous,  and  without  any  interest. 

2.  Vrom  Alicante. — A  diligence 
leaves  daily  at  5  A.H. ; 
stops  I  hr.  at  Elche,  where 
"travellers  breakfast,  and 
stops  at  Orihuela  1}  hr.,  where  they 
dine,  aniving  at  Murcia  at  4  p.m.  that 
same  day.  Fares,  berL,  38r. ;  int., 
32r.;  Iwnq.,  26r.  Another  service 
leaves  in  the  morning  by  railway  to 
Novelda,  whence  diligences  in  attend- 
ance on  the  trains  convey  travellers  to 
Murda.  There  are  two  services  follow- 
ing the  latter  line,  and  which,  crossing 
Orihnela,  arrive  at  Murcia  at  4  a..ic 
and  4  P.M. 

Itintrtay, 

Akaafeto—  Leagues. 

Elche  .....       a 

Alfaasefa 4 

Qrihueb 4 

Hmcia 3 

.»3 


^2MiMr«.— 2000inhab. ;  on  left  bank 
of  the  Segura.  The  scenery  is  most 
Oriental  all  about  the  Qrai^a  de  Roca- 
mora,  Coz,  Calloea  de  Segura,  the  slopes 
of  the  Cerro  de  Oro,  pregnant  with 
metals,  and  as  far  as  Orihuela.  The 
graceful  palm,  balmy  orange,  the  nopal, 
aloes,  and  other  exotics,,  thrive  luxu- 
rian^y  on  this  American  soil  and 
climate. 

OnhnUUt. — 24,000  inhab.,  amid  mag- 
nificent plains,  whose  fertility  and 
aspect  remind  one  of  the  huertas  of 
Valencia  and  Qranada.  Such  is,  in- 
deed, the  vegetative  power  of  the  soil 
that  the  proverb  runs  thus : — 

'  Lueva  o  no  Iluera,  trigo  en  Orihuela.' 

This  \b  truly  a  favoured  land;  for 
besides  citrons,  the  exquisite  Orihuela 
oranges,  pomegranates,  the  dates,  the 
prickly  pear,  the  mulberry,  clothe  the 
fields  with  a  rich  foliage  and  golden 
and  ruby  fruit,  and  the  market  or  fair 
held  on  Tuesdays  presents  a  novel  sight 
to  the  Northern  tourist  The  Gothic 
cathedral  (Orihuela  is  a  bishop's  see)  is 
plain  and  smaU,  with  a  good  siUeria, 
with  subjects  frt>m  New  Testament. 
There  are  several  churches,  mostly  in- 
different, and  a  pretty  shady  Paseo  del 
Charro.  Soon  after  tiie  rich  Huerta  de 
Murcia  appears  a  garden  of  delights  that 
gladdens  the  eye  after  the  dreary  plains 
of  portion  of  the  road  we  have  crossed 
hitherto.  At  Monte  Agredo,  observe 
the  very  picturesque  Moorish  castle 
rising  with  its  numerous  and  well-pre- 
served turrets  on  an  isolated  hill ;  and 
now  in  the  distance  we  can  descry  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Murcia  soar- 
ing above  the  lofty  palms  and  groves  of 
mulberry  trees. 

8.  From  Cartagena.  See  that  name 
2}  hrs.  by  rail 

General  Description. — Placed  on  a 
plateau  some  4  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  at 
442  ft.  above  the  sea,  Murcia  lies  ex- 
poeed  to  the  burning  winds.    In  winter. 
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the  N.  winds  preyail ;  in  the  spring, 
the  K  ;  in  the  anmmer,  the  S.  ;  and 
then  Murcia  is  scarcely  habitable,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falling  below  25**  to 
24*  Rh .  Bain  is  very  scarce  ;  indeed, 
whole  years  often  elapse  without  one 
single  drop  falling  to  refresh  the  parched- 
up  Murcianos  and  their  soil ;  in  such 
years  many  villages  are  deserted  and  a 
real  panic  takes  place.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  last  place  to  send  inyalids,  unless  it 
be  to  hasten  their  ultimate  cure— death. 

Hotels^ — Fonda  de  FoUrofif  recently 
established ;  decent,  and  charges  mode- 
rate. There  is  also  a  new  French  hotel 
At  PatratCs  (Calle  Traperia  No.  81), 
table  d'hdte  at  11  A.U.  and  6  P.ic 
Offices  of  diligences,  Fonda  de  San  An- 
tonio, etc,  all  indifferent 

The  city  lies  a  mass  of  houses  em- 
bosomed amid  groves  of  palms,  oranges, 
citrons,  nopals,  and  mulbeny-trees.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow,  but  here  and 
there  are  little  squares  and  gardens  filled 
with  trees  and  flowers.  The  houses  are 
mostly  painted,  pink  and  blue  predomi- 
nating, thus  enlivening  a  good  deal  the 
otherwise  dull  and  silent,  tradeless  and 
backward  city,  which  looks  like  the 
temple  of  Ocio,  dolce  far  nienUf  the 
palace  of  Queen  Siesta,  that  sister  of 
Queen  Mab—where  a  population  of  in- 
dolent, tawny-skinned  Munidh  Moors 
lie  under  the  shade  of  palms,  dreaming 
that  they  are  Spaniards,  that  they  live 
in  the  19th  century  instead  of  the  11th, 
that  their  mosque  has  been  converted 
into  an  infidel  heathenish  Catholic 
cathedral,  and,  the  dream  becoming  a 
nightmare,  the  Evil  One  is  heard  hiss- 
ing and  roaring  at  the  gates  under  the 
shape  of  a  railway  engine,  and  bringing 
hosts  of  rounds  and  giaours,  come  to 
violate  their  sacred  Eorim,  their  sacred 
siesta,  and  sacred  backwardness,  with 
harsh  words— such  aa  trade,  education, 
progress,  civilisation,  and  tuiron,  not 
only  that  made  now  at  Alicante^  the 


favourite  sweetmeat  of  rancid  palates, 
but  that  confectioned  by  the  Budget, 
and  of  which  all  empleadosand  preten- 
ientes  are  so  greedy. 

There  is  little  or  no  art  at  Murcia ; 
books  and  snow  are  unlike  unknown ; 
where  the  body  melts  into  water,  the 
mind  cannot  be  active  or  strong  ;  and, 
besides  the  cathedral,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  town  and  environs— to  see  which, 
do  not  fail  to  ascend  the  cathedral  tower 
— ^the  dress  of  the  people,  the  walks, 
etc.,  there  is  nothing  to  be  noticed ;  the 
sooner,  therefore,  that  the  tourist  leaves 
this  frying-pan  the  better. 

Hiatorical  Notice. — ^The  town  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  Spanish  annals  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  8th  century,  when 
itwas  taken  bythe  Berbers,  and  belonged 
successively  to  the  Khalifs  of  Damascos, 
Baghdad,  and  finally  of  Cordova.  In 
13th  century,  about  1236,  when  the 
Cordovese  empire  was  dismember^ 
Murcia,  Medinkh  Mursi^  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
the  usurper,  Aben-Hudiel,  was  its  fiist 
king.  It  was  shortly  after,  and  on  & 
sudden,  assailed  by  the  Moors  of  Gn- 
nada,  and  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile, 
whose  aid  the  Murcians  had  obtained, 
turned  against  his  allies,  and  finally 
annexed  it  to  Castile  in  1240.  Having 
rebelled  again,  it  was  reconquered  by 
Alfonso  el  Sabio.  It  has  never  played 
any  important  part  in  history,  and  the 
Boeotia  of  Spain  has  been  always 
neglected  and  scorned  ;  but  although 
illiterate,  the  Murcians  are  not  wanting 
in  courage,  which  they  showed  during 
the  war  of  succession  when  they  sided 
with  Philip  y.;  and  its  gallant  Bishop 
defended  the  town,  took  Orihuela,  and 
laid  siege  to  Cartagena,  which  he  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

€tt  <B«ttflinL— Begun  in  1363,  was 
modernised  in  1621.  The  facade,  by 
Jayme  Bort,  is  chuirigueresque,  deco- 
rated with  saints  and  viigin%  and  a 
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ridiculons  recessed  central  portal.  Por- 
tions of  the  interior  are  Gothic ;  observe 
especially  the  Portada  or  Portal  de  los 
Apostoles,  the  Trascoro  and  its  elaborate 
niche-work,  the  good  silleria  and  organ, 
and  the  alto  r^evo^  in  stone,  of  the 
Xativity,  in  the  chapeL  The  high 
retablo  is  elaborately  carved  and  effec- 
tive. It  is  of  early  style ;  observe  the 
stataea  of  kings  and  saints  ;  and  in  a 
niche,  near  the  entnmce  to  left,  a  sar- 
cophagus containing  the  bowels  and 
heart  of  Alfonso  the  Learned,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral. To  the  N.  are  carefiilly  preserved 
the  bones  of  San  Fnlgencio  and  Sta. 
Florentina.  The  sacristy  contains  ad- 
mirable wood-carving  of  beginning  of 
16th  centory.  Observe  what  little 
now  lenudns  of  the  once  numerous  and 
rich  church  plate  and  jewels.  The 
custodia,  by  Perez  de  Montalbo,  1677, 
is  very  elegant  and  rich. 

C%ajwb.  —There  are  few  works  of  art 
in  them ;  visit  CapUla  del  Sagrwrio, 
and  notice  a  'Marriage  of  the  Virgin,* 
by  Joanes,  dated  1516.  It  is  not  in  his 
best  style,  and  many  call  it  a  copy  of 
Raphael  (f). 

CajriUa  de  los  TeZes.— The  portal  is 
to  be  observed  for  its  statues  of  royal 
and  local  saints,  and  the  fine  colouring 
of  the  marble. 

Cdpilla  de  Scm  Jo$6, — ^An  excellent 
Holy  Family ;  a  copy  of  BaphaeL 

In  the  Churek  of  St.  Nicholas^  ob- 
serve an  exquisite  marble  St.  Anthony 
by  Alfonso  Cano ;  the  expression  of  the 
saint  and  naked  child  are  beyond  all 
praise.  There  is  also  a  good  group 
of  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus  by 
Mala. 

The  Streets  to  visit  are  the  long 
flagged  Flaieruif  where  the  peculiar 
antique-shaped  local  ear-rings  of  the 
peasant  women  are  sold.  The  Calle 
Mayor,  especially  near  the  bridge,  with 
a  good  view  of  the  river ;  the  pretty 


Paseo  de  la  Glorieta  on  its  banks,  the 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  Traperia  offers  also  an  interesting 
lounge  for  the  different  articles  of  the 
Murcian  picturesque  costume  which  are 
seen  here. 

Promenades. — The  fashionable 
walks  are  La  Glorieta,  Del  Carmen,  and 
the  Arenal,  with  an  tiTiTnA«.T|ing  granite 
monument  to  Ferdinand  YII.  There 
is  a  botanical  garden,  very  abundant  in 
exotics,  a  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  poor  theatre, 
and  some  silk  trade  not  exceeding 
200,000  lbs.  a-year  exports.  Artists 
will  not  omit  to  visit  the  gipsy  quar- 
ters at  the  Molecon.  They  may  also 
visit  the  fine  gallery  of  Se&or  Estor,  a 
civil  and  intelligent  '  Inteligente, '  who 
feels  a  real  pleasure  in  taldng  visitors 
over  bis  excellently -organised  collec- 
tion, of  which  most  pictures  are  au- 
thentic. We  subjoin  the  following 
remarks  from  Mr.  Hoskin's  work  on 
Spain  : — 

*The  gallery  of  Don  Jos^  Maria 
Estor  contains  some  interesting  paint- 
ings. A  St.  Peter  and  a  Santiago,  by 
Moya,  who  was  bom  at  Granada  in 
1610,  and  studied  in  London  for  about 
six  months  under  Vandyke.  There  is 
considerable  talent  in  the  drawing  and 
colouring;  and  they  are  rather  like  the 
first  style  of  Joanes.  18, 20,  82,  and  84. 
Landscapes  by  Rosa  de  Tivoli ;  some 
of  them  exceedingly  good.  60.  An  ex- 
cellent Espinosa,  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Stephen.  The  saint 
with  his  hands  crossed,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  the  other  figures 
preparing  to  stone  him,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  two  looking  on  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  very  fine.  81.  A  large 
painting  by  Velazquez,  of  Don  Balta- 
zar  Manudas  on  horseback.  The  head 
of  the  Don  has  evidentiy  been  cut  out 
to  carry  away.  78  to  80.  By  Cristoval 
Llorens,  who  flourished  at  Valencia  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  16th  centoiy,  but 
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though  J  saw  non«  of  his  woiks  there 
I  hare  inquired  for  them;  all  these 
three  have  been  taken  from  some  altar. 
78.  Representing  St  John  the  Baptist, 
is  wanting  in  d^itj.  70.  St.  Josej^ 
with  the  child  Jesus  is  full  of  grace. 
They  are  all  rery  good  and  Uke,  but 
not  equal  to  the  early  style  of  Joanes, 
and  Bermudez  is  thought  to  be  correct  in 
supposing  he  may  hare  been  his  pupil. 
82.  A  Dead  Christ,  by  Roelas,  or  as 
he  was  sometimes  called,  £1  Clerigo 
Roelas,  who  was  bom  about  1560,  at 
Seville,  where  only  his  best  works  are 
seen ;  and  admirable  they  are— correct 
in  drawing  and  rich  in  colouring  as  the 
Venetian  school  They  are  distin- 
guished, as  Bermudes  says,  for  their 
dignity  and  tmthMness.  This  paint- 
ing has  considerable  merit,  especially  for 
the  fine  effect  of  light  on  the  body,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  figures  arranging 
it  104.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
by  Ix)renzo  Alvarez.  A  laige  picture, 
containing  seven  Apostles,  and  Martha 
and  Mary.  The  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening very  good,  and  the  colouring 
excellent  120.  A  good  head  of  St 
Francis,  by  Francisco  Zurbaian,  who 
was  bom  in  Fuente  de  Gantos  in  1598, 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1662.  He  is 
called  by  Bermudez  the  Spanish  Cara- 
vaggio,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  imi- 
tated. In  the  drawing  of  his  figures 
there  is  seldom  any  similarity,  but  cer- 
tainly more  in  the  breadth  of  colouring 
and  the  marvellous  effect  of  his  lights 
and  shadows ;  some  of  his  draperies 
are  truly  charming.  181.  Jacob's 
Dream,  by  Pedro  Nufiez  de  Villavi- 
cencio,  who  was  bom  in  1635,  in  Se- 
ville, where  he  died  in  1700.  He  was 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  MuriUo's.  This 
is  a  good  painting,  and  the  play  of 
light  from  the  angels  on  the  face  of 
Jacob  is  very  beautiful.  187.  A  bust 
and  hands  of  St.  Peter,  by  El  Greco, 
wonderfully  drawn  and  well  coloured. 


189.  St  Paul,  by  the  same.     150.  An 
excellent  picture  of  the  yiigin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  by  Leonardo  da  Yind 
The  colouring  is  good,  and  it  appears  to 
me  certainly  of  his  schooL     152.  St 
Matthew,  and  an  Angel  sortaining  tbe 
book  on  which  he  is  writing,  is  a  good 
painting  by  Joanes ;  the  head  very  fine. 
158.    An  Angel  in  Adoration,  by  the 
same  master;  expressioa  and  dnpeiy 
excellent     154.    St  Ambrosia^    15& 
St  Jerome.    156.  St  Athanasins.  157. 
St  Augnstin.    Yezy  good  picture,  by 
Nicholas  Borras,  and  extremely  like  the 
first  style  of  Joanes,  his  master.    15& 
A  good  study  of  a  head,  by  Alfonso 
Cano.    159  and  160.  St  John  the  Em* 
gelist,  and  an  Angel  in  adoration,  hoth 
good  paintings  by  Joanes ;  the  latter 
has  a  gilt  ground.    178.  A  Philosopbcr, 
by  Ribera,  carefully  painted ;  especially 
the  head,  which  is  very  fine    17i  A 
St  Peter,  by  Francisco  Bayen«  who  va^ 
bom  at  Zaragoza  in  17S4,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1 795.    This  p^inti^g  is  T«rr 
much  in  the  style  of  Spagnoletto,  bat 
with  more  drapery.    175.  A  St  Onofi«. 
said  to  be  by  Herrera.      176.   A  St 
Jerome,  said  to  be  by  Annibal  Caiacd 
but  much  more  like  Ribera.    192.  .^ 
curious  Italian  painting  of  the  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ,  by  Vicente  Gampi,  wbo, 
according  to  Bermudez,  visited  Spais- 
The  foreshortening  admirable,  and  the 
Saviour,  and  also  the  group  of  soldiera» 
are  very  fine.     204.  An  Angel,  by  An* 
tonia  Pereda.    This  is  not  a  very  pleas- 
ing  picture,  though  the  colouring  and 
drawing  are  very  good.     206.  St  John 
the  Baptist,  entirely  naked,  by  Juao 
RibaltL     The  drawing  is  fine,  but  the 
colouring  too  red.     207.  Said  to  be  by 
Cano,   but  more  like   Bibera's  strle. 
209.  A  Magdalene,  said  to  be  by  Ce- 
rezo,  but  I  think  it  is  a  copy  of  Anni* 
bal  Caracci's.    211.  A  Yixgin,  said  to 
be  by  Murillo,  but  more  like  a  Greco, 
a  very  different  master.     231.  Jacob 
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and  his  Slieep  Diinkiiig,  a  pretty  paint- 
ing; but  I  doubt  it  being  painted,  as  they 
say,  by  Hurillo.  223.  A  St.  Joseph. 
This  did  seem  to  me  an  original  picture 
by  that  moMtet,  The  saint  has  the  in- 
Unt  Jesus  in  his  right  hand,  and  abore 
is  a  glory ;  the  child  is  not  pretty,  but 
still  it  is  a  yery  nice  painting.  250.  A 
St.  Jerome,  harsh,  but  beautifully 
painted  by  Joanes.  252.  Said  to  be  by 
Albert  Durer,  and  much  more  like  Pe- 
rugina  261  St  Paul,  by  Joanes; 
harsh,  but  Tery  good.  252.  A  rery  ex- 
cellent picture  of  Our  Saviour,  with  a 
cross,  by  Prandsco  Neapoli    278.  A 


good  painting  of  aims,  said  to  be  by 
Velazquez.  293  to  307.  Caprices,  by 
Frandsco  Goya,  painted  in  a  sketchy, 
but  Tery  derer  s^le ;  a  great  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  few  touches,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  were  very  grotesque.  817.  A 
Blind  Man ;  a  nice  picture,  said  to  be 
by  YeUzquez  in  his  early  days.' 

B^oks  ff  Rtfntnct.--*  Hist  de  la  Dominr 
don  de  lot  Anbes  en  Mnrcia,'  by  Cebiian; 
Palma  de  MaUorca;  guaap.  1846.  Prints  ol 
little  histmical  importance. 

N^, — ^For  the  Geology  and  Agri- 
culture, see  these  in  the  General  Infor- 
mation, and  Valencia  and  Murda. 


NAVARRE. 


Geographical  and  AdministratiTO 
DlTiaions,  eta— Popi  299,654  (1860) ; 
capital,  Pamplona.  The  province  is  91 
m.  long,  and  81  m.  broad,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Bidassoa;  W.  by  the  Oria,  and  hills 
of  San  Adrian ;  £.  by  the  ralleys  of 
Boncal  and  Anso ;  and  S.  by  the  Ebro, 
the  surfiEuse  measuring  some  10,200 
square  kils.  of  rocky,  ravined,  hilly 
country.  The  prindpal  riyers  are  the 
Bidassoa,  which  flows  through  the  val- 
leys of  Baztan  and  Lerin,  emptying 
itself,  near  Irun,  into  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
Aragon,  which  comes  down  from  the 
hUls  of  Jaca,  and  crosses  £.  to  W.  the 
northern  portion  of  Aragon  ;  the  Ebro, 
made  navigable  in  some  portion  of  it  by 
the  canals  of  Tauste  and  Tudela ;  the 
Arga,  from  K.  to  S.,  and  at  Pamplona; 
and  tiie  Araquil,  which  winds  its  course 
between  the  hills  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Eich 
Cuenca,  of  Pamplona.  Navarre  is  a 
country  of  hills  and  plains^  the  former 
predominating ;  the  Idghest  range  is  to- 
wards the  eastern  boundaries,  in  the 
province  of  Huesca.  The  broadest  plains 
extend  in  the  southern  portion,  towards 
Zaragoza,   Logrolio,  and  even   Luria. 


The  capital  is  the  residence  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Navarre,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  sufirsgan  of  Buigos. 

History.— This  reino  is  the  andent 
Yasconia,  and  its  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  Iberian  word,  meaning  'a 
plain  under  hills.*  Its  early  history 
is  defident  in  interest  The  rude  and 
warlike  Yascones  waged  war  against  all 
who  dared  to  intrude  into  the  peace  and 
sedusion  of  their  fastnesses  ;  they  cut  to 
pieces  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne, 
when  he  came  across  the  Pyrenees,  to 
aid  his  Moorish  ally,  Ibn-el-Arab^ ;  and 
when,  after  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, he  was  retiring  to  France  by  the 
defiles  of  Hafieta,  at  Boncevaux,  the 
Navarros  mowed  down  the  flower  of  the 
Frank  nobility,  and  amongst  them  Bo- 
land,  the  popular  Pyrenean  Cid,  one  of 
the  twdve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Navarros  were  then  allied  to  the  Yas- 
cons,  and  headed  in  this  encounter  by 
Loup  II.  (Oehook,  in  Basque),  who  waii. 
a  vassal  of  Charlemagne,  a  treason  whven 
cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  8ub»«  *  "»* 
taken,  and  ignominiously  hu' 
vitam  in  laqueo  finivit,'  r 
Charles  the  Bold 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  their  history, 
the  NavaiToe  were  goyemed  by  sheiks 
or  chiefs,  elected  among  thexnselyes. 
The  monarchy,  or  county  founded  by 
Ifiigo  Arista,  about  842,  lasted  till  1612, 
when  Navarre  was  incorporated  to  Cas- 
tile by  Ferdinand  el  G&tolico,  'par 
droit  de  conqnite,'  and  also  by  fraud. 
The  principal  facts  of  its  history  are: — 
Battle  of  Roncevaux,  778  ;  county  of 
Navarre  founded,  842  ;  battle  of  Las 
Navas  deTolosa  (Sierra  Morena),  which 
took  place  in  1212;  Juan  II.,  who 
poisoned  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Yiana, 
and  Blanca  de  Navaira,  his  daughter ; 
Fran9ois  Phoebus,  and  Ms  sister  Ca- 
therine, whose  husband,  Jean  d'Albret, 
or  de  Labrit,  was  the  last  king  of  Na- 
varre. This  latter  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  for  being  the  aUy  of  Louis 
XII.  of  France.  He  was  dispossessed 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  all  the 
Bouthem  portion,  but  retained  the 
northern,  or  Navarre  proper.  His  son, 
Henry  d*Albret,  married  Harguerite  of 
Yalois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  left  an  only  daughter,  Jane,  whose 
son,  by  Antoine  de  Bourbon  Yenddme 
(1640),  was  the  celebrated  Henry  lY. 
(1589).  The  annexation  to  the  crown 
of  France  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII. 
in  1620,  who  then  incorporated  also  the 
Yicomt^  de  B4am,  county  of  Narbonne, 
and  other  patrimonial  estates.  The 
kings  of  Fnuice  were  henceforth  styled, 
'  Rois  de  France  et  de  Navarre  ;'  and 
the  kings,  on  the  day  of  coronation, 
swore  to  defend  the  'fors*  (Juero8\  or 
fundamental  laws  of  Navarre  and  B^m. 
The  last  time  the  oath  was  taken  was 
Sept  81,  1776,  by  Louis  XYL  Ferdi- 
nand, on  his  side,  pronused  likewise  to 
respect  these  especial  codes ;  and,  though 

.  hsequently  modified,  many  of  them 

light  IPtSL^^®^*^^^- 
Jacob  is  r^^of\ALeVeovl^.J>T^fis,^X^^ 
and  hands  o9^  ^  ^  character  very 
wonderfully  d^^"^  ^^  Aragonese, 


especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  pLabfl; 
those  of  the  hilly  districts  resemble  ths 
Basques,  whose  language  they  speaL 
They  are  a  peaceful,  pastoral,  honest, 
uninteresting  people ;  temperate  in  their 
habits,  proud  of  their  fueros,  and  fond 
of  independence.  The  highlanders  are 
mostly  smugglers,  sportsmen,  andgner- 
rilleros  to  the  bone.  The  dress  is  partlj 
Ouipuzcoan,  and  partly  Aragonese ;  the 
chapeigorrif  or  boiTutf  the  pietuiesqne 
Basque  head-gear,  is  worn  with  a  long 
and  large  tasseL 

Agrioulture,  Mines,  etc. — ^Then 
are  some  petty  manufactures  set  up  hen 
and  there,  and  iron-foundries.  Cloth, 
paper,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  are  thf 
principal  staples.  The  hiUs  are  clothed 
with  some  noble  forests,  many  of  which 
are  as  virgin  as  those  of  America,  espe- 
cially at  Caroya  and  Frati,  and  inhabited 
by  countless  casa  mayor  and  wild  beasts. 
Thb  phdns  produce  com,  maize,  olives, 
flax,  hemp,  and  excellent  wines,  &t 
Tudela  and  Peralta.  There  are  some 
good  mineral  springs  at  Fitero,  Garriz, 
Echaurri,  Betelu,  and  Zi2ur.  The  mines 
in  this  province  are  not  important 
There  is  some  copper  at  Elizondo  and 
Orbaiceta,  lead  near  Yera,  and  salt  at 
Funes  and  Yaltierra.  The  for^  pro- 
duce some  80,000  quintals  of  iron,  which 
is  brought  here  from  the  rich  iron-mines 
of  Somarrostro,  in  Biscay. 

Bailways.— See  chart  and  map. 

Boutes. — ^The  cities  are  uninterest- 
ing (the  cathedral  of  Pamplona  deserves 
a  visit),  i)ut  we  would  recommend 
sportsmen  and  naturalists,  and  all  fond 
of  alpine  and  picturesque  scenery,  to 
explore  the  wild  districts  which  lie 
along  the  frontier  line,  the  mountains  of 
Altabiscar  (6880  ft.),  and  the  Ade  (5218 
a),  the  beautiftd  valleys  of  El  Baztan, 
Santisteban,  Cincovillas,  etc.  The  trout 
abounds,  and  the  shooting  is  excellent 
The  best  periods  are  autumn  and  stun- 
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The  roads,  the  few  that  are,  will  sa- 
tisfy the  most  festidions  wayfarer,  and, 
though  narrow,  are  well  engineered  and 
admirably  kept  up  by  the  provinoe. 
There  is  a  pleasant  tour  to  make  from 
Bayonne  to  Pamplona,  by  the  Valley 
dn  Baztan,  mostly  by  the  diligence 
road.  It  can  be  easily  perfoimed  in  one 
long  day,  in  a  carriage,  or,  as  we  did  it, 
riding,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  £li- 
zondo ;  another  thus  : 


Second  RouU. 

Bayonne  to 
xiaspaireiiy  d. 
Iiiivexri.  dL 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  d. 

(Sleep) 
Valcaiios,  raiL 
Hsptnal,  nul. 
Zuoiri,  raiL  ^ 
Anchora,  rail 
Paini>loDa,  raiL 

In  two  dayi. 


Third  Routt. 

Bayonne  to 
Inin,  zaiL 
San  Sebastian,  raiL 

^  (Sleep) 
Oreg^  raiL 
Arrais,  rail. 
IruRiun,  zap. 
Abescar,  raiL^ 
Pamplona,  raiL 
In  two  dasn. 


The  first  two  will  interest  artists  and 
naturalists,  and  the  third  offers  many 
of  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated battles  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, towards  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
War. 

In  the  N.E.  portions  of  Navarre,  the 
CagoU,  that  peculiar  race  who,  like  the 
gitanos,  cretins,  etc.,  are  the  French 
and  Spanish  Pariahs,  are  found  in 
some  districts,  especially  about  the 
Baztan.  According  to  most  authors 
on  the  subject,  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Arian  Visigoths,  who  were 
routed,  with  their  king  Alaric,  by  the 
Franks,  at  the  battle  of  Youill^,  near 
Poitiers  (607).  Many  retired  to  Spain 
K.  W.  of  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  N.£.  of 
Kayarre,  and  the  rest  fied  to  the  un- 
healthieat  portions  of  France,  to  escape 
persecution  ;  but  even  in  those  retired 
regions  they  were  the  butt  of  contempt 
and  irony,  and  liyed  an  abhorred  race, 


miserable  and  poTerty-stricken.  They 
were  denied  Christian  burial,  all  inter- 
course with  other  men,  and  obliged  to 
wear  a  peculiarly-shaped  red  piece  of 
cloth,  as  a  sign  of  distinction  from  the 
common  race,  and  called  pied  du  guid. 
They  had  a  separate  place  in  the 
churches  appointed  to  them,  and  a  dif- 
ferent door ;  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
bakers*,  butchers*,  and  other  shops, 
tavemsy  etc  ;  and  their  hair  was  to  be 
closely  cropped.  They  were  mostly 
carpenters  and  rope -makers.  This 
persecuted  race  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  Caams  and  Caqiteux,  in  Brit- 
tany; Mamma,  in  Aurergne;  Coli- 
berts,  in  Maine,  Poitou,  Aigou,  etc.  ; 
Cahots,  in  Gascoigne;  Cagots,  about 
Bigorre ;  Cafoa,  in  Navarre,  etc*  The 
generic  name  is  said  to  come  from 
gaas-6oth,  or  Cass -Goths  (Gothic, 
dogs ;  Cuas,  Canis\  or  from  the  Celtic 
cocky  cakod,  casso,  which  mean  dirty, 
stinidng,  leprous,  etc  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with 
the  cretins,  gotterers,  etc,  from  whom 
t4ey  differ  totally.  The  Cagots  are 
generally  tall,  strongly  built,  and  with 
r^olar,  not  unintelligent  featnres  and 
expression.  The  French  Revolution 
suppressed  all  distinctions  between  this 
and  the  common  race  of  the  inhabitants, 
declared  them  French  citizens,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  this  fallen  race  to  a 
degree  higher  in  the  social  scale  of  the 
country.  In  Spain,  where  they  are  fiist 
disappearing,  they  have  not  ceased  to 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a  race 
apart,  from  whom  all  intercourse  must 
be  withheld  as  almost  sinfoL 


*  Cajos;  Ga/o,  leper  in  Spanish,  as  also 
le^ru,  the  Hebrew  CAa/Aa/A,  was  an  action- 
able word  of  the  Spanish  law;  as  even 
now-a-days  to  call  a  man  a  jttdio  is  a  nMMt 
grievous  offence. 
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Capital  of  prorinoe  of  same  name. 
Pop.  of  proyince,  540,685  (in  1861) ; 
pop.  of  capital,  28,225. 

Bontes  from  Leon. — Bail  and  diL 
71|  m.  The  railway  will  ahortly  be 
completed.  Leon  by  rail  to  Busdango, 
55  kil.  ;  2}  hrs.  Take  dil.  in  attend- 
ance (tickets  direct  from  Leon  to  Oriedo 
include  dil.)  The  wild  and  striking 
defile,  el  Puerto  (the  Portal) 
de  Pajares,  which  divides 
^Asturios  from  Leon  is  now 
entered.  The  scenery  is  of  a  Tyrolese 
character.  At  Pola  de  Lena,  p.  800 
(an  interesting  9th  cent,  craciform 
ch.),  amidst  beantifhl  English-looking 
■cenery,  take  np  again  the  rl.  to  Oviedo, 
81  kil ;  1}  hrs.  Near  Mieres  Stat,  are 
some  rich  iron,  cinnabor,  and  coal  mines. 
The  angler  will  hail  the  charming  Rio 
Kalon  before  he  reaches  Las  Segadaa 
SL,  and  finally  Oriedo. 

There  is  a  wild,  tddom-followed  moontaiil- 
^  ride  that  we  recommend  to  none  bat 
^^AA  hard  riders  and  sportsmen,  who  will 
^tCt?  ^^  '^'"^  excellent  trout-fishing. 
^■■■•■"  Leave  Leon  on  the  lefk,  follow  the 
valley  of  the  Vemesga  to  Las  DueBas,  5  leagues. 
Then  to  Truovana,  Villa  Setana,  Cazrascante, 
Pola  de  Samiedo,  San  Andr&  de  Aguera,  Bel- 
monte,  Grado,  and  torn  to  the  right  to  Oviedo. 
The  rivers  affording  fishing  are,  the  Luna  close 
to  Truovana,  and  the  minor  streams.  There 
are  some  most  romantic  picturesque  points, 
especially  at  Belmonte  and  Pola.  Attend  to  the 
provender,  and  take  local  guides. 

Itinerary. — ^This  splendid  and  ad- 
mirably engineered  road,  which  was 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  lY. 
at  an  enormous  cost,  for  which  motire 
the  king  called  it  a  '  camino  de  plata,' 
Ues  amid  most  picturesque  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  Swiss  traveller  coming 
from  Castile  will  find  himself  quite  at 
home.  Alpine  mountains,  crystal 
■treams  abounding  with  trout,  green 
valleys,  meadows  of  rich  blue -green, 


chestnut  groves  and  maiM-fields,  will 
meet  and  gladden  the  eye  dimmed  I7 
the  dust  and  sand  of  the  desert-like 
plains  of  Castile.  The  road  winds  up 
and  down,  and  coils  seipent-like  azomid 
cloud-crowned  hills. 

Leon  to  La  Robia 

VUlamacia 

Pajares 


Mieres 
Oviedo 


4 

4 

3 

3l 

Zk 

3i 


The  road  on  leaving  Leon  lies  be 
tween  the  Toiio  and  Yemeqga  ;  a  steep 
hill  is  then  ascended,  the  Yenta  de  U 
Fuerta  is  reached,  and  a  channing 
verdurous  valley  is  descended  into^ 
watered  by  the  Yemeflga,  and  with 
woody  hills  towards  the  W.  LaRobHa^ 
1400  souls,  shortly  after.  At  Puente 
de  Alba  the  Yemesga  is  crossed,  and 
several  poor  villages  traversed  ;  then 
top  a  steep  hill,  and  through  a  pictur- 
esque narrow  gorge,  cross  the  Torio, 
on  a  romantic  bridge.  On  leaving  Bui- 
dengo,  the  Puerto  de  Pajares  is  crossed. 
This  passage  is  the  only  practicable  ooe 
between  Biscay  and  Asturias. 

Observe  the  pUares  placed  to  guide 
the  traveller  and  show  the  way  in  the 
snow-storms  of  winter.  La  Perrusa  \b 
the  highest  point  of  the  Puerto,  and  the 
first  Asturian  village.  The  small  abbey 
of  Albas,  close  by,  was  established  as  a 
resting-place  for  wayfaring  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Compostella.  The  view 
from  this  point  is  extensive,  and  sweeps 
over  green  valleys  and  hills  clothed 
with  trees.  Several  streams  gush  l^m 
this  vast  reservoir,  and  flow  to  form  the 
Lena,  which  is  crossed  at  Puente  de 
los  Fierros.  (Two  decent  jKMadas  at 
Pajares.)    Pola  de  Lena,  a  good  paiap 
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dor,  160  souls ;  the  birthplace  of  Gon- 
zalo  Bayon,  who  commanded  a  ship, 
under  the  orders  of  Pedro  Mendaz,  an 
Astmiano  also,  at  the  conquest  of  Flo- 
nda»  1565.  The  Lena^  on  right  of 
road,  is  met  here  by  the  Naredo.  N. B. 
— Trout  is  exquisite  and  ,  abundant. 
At  half-a-leagne  distant  is  a  hermitage 
of  the  9th  century,  called  Santa  Cris- 
tina. 

Mieres, — On  the  Lena,  which  is  here 
called  Caudal  (pop.  4900),  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  La  Villa  and  Mieres. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  several  Astnrian 
worthies ;  there  are  excellent  coal-mines, 
iron,  and  cinnabar,  in  the  environs. 
The  abundant  coal -mining  district  of 
Langreo  lies  2  leagues  W.  Not  far 
from  the  to  wn  gushes  a  strong  ferruginous 
spring;  de  la  Salud,  opposite  to  an 
English  iron-foundry.  After  traversing 
several  insignificant  hamlets,  continue 
by  Pnerto  de  Padron  to  the  fine  marble 
bridge  of  Alloniego,  the  work  of  Re- 
quera  Gonzalez,  who  built  it  close  to  a 
picturesque  older  one,  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  origin.  The  Nalon,  dear  to 
anglers  and  artists,  flows  beneath.  The 
distant  view  of  Oviedo  is  fine  and 
pleasing. 

y'^fm       Prom  Santander. — By 
'^^tmt^^  sea.     See  Oijon, 

A^^-*There  is  a  bridle-road  along  the  sea- 
^#^   coasi,  35^ leagues.     Uninteresting, 

glS^  long,  and  wearisome,  with  but  few 
^J^^    picturesque  sites. 


sntander  to— 

Leagues. 

Puerto  del  Arce               .       .        3 

SanttUana . 

3 

Ca*n'lla*    . 

3 

San  Vicente 

iJ 

Colombres 

2 

Llaaes       .        . 

Ribadesella 

Lastres      . 

VUlayidosa 

Oyon 

Venta  de  Puga 

a 

Oviedo      . 

3 

3Si 


Three  days*  riding.  Sleep,  first  night,  at  San 
Vicente  (see  C) ;  second  night  at  Ribadesella  ; 
third  night  at  Gijon,  whence  by  diligence  to 
Oviedo.  The  angler  will  find  capital  sport  here. 
From  Santander  to  Puenta  de  Arce,  and  then 
to  Santillana,  celebrated  fi>r  the  sake  of  its 
imaginary  hero,  Gil  Bias,  whose  immortal  novel 
win  be  the  unvarying  Koran  of  valets.  This 
charming  old-fashioned  town  is  but  3  m.  from 
the  seaport  of  Suances.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Juan  de  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  Escorial. 
But  its  chief  attractions  are  more  positive,  and 
we  recommend  the  excellent  bream,  called 
Usitgo,  and,  indeed,  everything  caught  in  the 
transparent  Besaga.  The  salmon-spools  below 
MuBonrodero,  close  to  Luez,  which  b  itself 
i^  league  from  San  Vicente,  will  compensate 
for  trouble  and  traveaas.  San  Vicmtf  (see 
Route  C). — Some  of  the  best  fishing  in  Spain 
occurs  between  this  and  Villavidosa,  especially 
trout-fishing.  The  principal  streams  are,  be- 
sides the  small  and  narrow  Narisa,  the  Diva, 
and  Cases  (in  the  former  splendid  salmon  are 
caught  frequently).  Crossing  the  forests  of 
Liebana,  which  are  among  the  finest  for  timber 
in  the  world,  make  for  Colombres,  then  to  Llanet 
(pop.  aooo),  close  to  which  visit  the  neglected 
early  monasteries  of  San  Antolin,  and  San 
Salvado  or  de  Celorio ;  then,  resuming  trout- 
fishing,  visit  the  streams  of  the  Hia  da  Llanet^ 
the  Poa,  the  Niembro,  near  Rales,  the  Rio  Ca« 
liente,  and,  close  to  Pria,  the  Aguamia.  The 
fishing  near  Arriondas  is  also  recommended, 
and  the  Sella  affords  sport. 

Rtifadestlla,—PiXi  excellent  port  and  mole ; 
pop.  xaoo.  At  Lloraza  visit  the  interesting 
early  church  of  Sta.  Eulalia,  built  by  Dofia 
Unaca.  At  A  mtmdi,  x  m.  £rom  Villaviciosa, 
do  not  fail  to  visit  the  most  early  and  curious 
church  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  probably,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Villaviciosa,  superior  to  its  etymological  repu- 
tation, looks  rather  the  city  of  peace  and  virtue ; 
laoo  souls.  Its  only  attractions  are  the  large 
awilanas,  nuts,  its  orchards  produce.  In  the 
Casa  de  Vaqueros,  Charles  V.  slept,  September 
19,  15x7,  before  he  embarked.  Whence  to 
(^jon  (see  Gijon), 

The  following  bridle-road,  32!  leagues,  is 
•^  preferable  to  any  other,  as  easier, 
^A^  and  crossing  Covadonga.  Sleep, 
^lO^  first  at  San  Vicente,  secondly,  at  Co- 
Sk^U'^  vadonga  (»'.  e.  Cangas  de  Onis),  and 
thirdly,  at  Oviedo.  It  is  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting to  the  artist  for  its  early  churches  and 
historical  associations.  There  is  likewise  very 
good  fishing.  Take  a  local  guide,  attend  to 
the  provender,  and  choose  fine  weather.  AT.  A 
—There  are  diligences  between  Santander  and 
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San  Vicente,  and  between  Infiesto  and  Oviedo, 
thus  reducing  the  ride  to  x6  leagues. 

Ititurary. 
Santander  to—  Leagues. 


San  Vincente . 

.    9* 

•     4 

JPeiuuneleni 

.     4 

Covadonga     . 

CangasdeOnis 

:     X* 

Infiesto  . 

Siero       .        .        . 

Oviedo    . 

34 
not  hard  nding. 

SoH  Victnte. — Cairiages  to  Santander.  Oc- 
casional steamers  to  Santander,  Gij<m,  etc. 
This  is  a  poor  village,  with  wretched  accom- 
modation. On  November  ao^  z8o8.  General 
Sarrut  defeated,  with  900  Frendmien,  a  Spanish 
corps  of  60C0  Spaniards,  which  opened  to  them 
the  road  to  Oviedo.  The  angler  will  do  well  to 
visit  the  trout  streams  of  Poso  de  Monego, 
near  Abandares,  and  those  of  Arenas  and  Car- 
rera,  all  good  quarters,  on  the  Diva ;  the  Cares, 
Namra,  and  Luey  are  also  excellent  The 
sportsman  can  scour  the  hills  around  Aban- 
dares, full  of  chamois  {roUco).  The  botanist 
will  investigate  the  country  around  Covadonga, 
and  the  range  of  hills  called  Los  Gordales,  the 
Cordilleras  of  this  mountainous  district 

Covadonga. — ^The  approach  to  this  shrine  of 
Spanish  history  and  cradle  of  its  monarchy  is 
finer  as  you  come  Jrom  Oviedo  than  as  you 
approach  from  Santander.  The  river  becomes 
narrower,  iu  banks  loftier,  and  rising  per- 
pendicularly like  walls;  the  pathway  is  an 
angosiura.  The  scenery  is  wild,  grand,  and 
primitive4ooldng.  A  vigorous  vegetation  softens 
down  the  hard  outlines  of  the  rocks ;  and  crys- 
tal cascade^  bouncing  through  the  dark  foliage 
<^the  chestnuts,  give  fireshness  to  the  air  and  a 
soul  to  the  solitude.  This  was  a  site  well  suited 
for  a  refuge ;  the  blue-eyed  Goth,  the  watchful 
Iberian,  and  the  descendants  of  conquered 
Romans,  mingled  into  one  race  by  the  com- 
munity of  hatred  and  interests,  fled  to  those 
caves  with  thdr  relics  and  wealth,  and  issued 
again,  a  handful  of  heroes,  to  conquer  a  throne 
and  a  religion.  In  the  wild  poem  or  legend  of 
Pelayo,  the  fiu:ts  of  which  are  confined  within 
a  space  of  a  leagues  only,  Covadonga  recalls 
his  victory ;  Cangas  de  Onis,  his  court ;  Aba- 
nia,  his  grave.  The  defile  opens  on  a  small 
valley  bounded  by  three  lofty  peaks ;  that  to 
W.  u  rrx>  mitres  high,  and  is  clothed  with 
oaks  and  beech  trees.  At  the  base  of  that  hill 
is  a  rock  50  mifetres  high,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  far-famed  Cueva,  below  which  rushes  the 
boiling   Diva,    which,    gushing   from    Monte 


Orandi,  forms  a  fine  cascade  35  uJbtxes  lugh. 
Opposite  to  the  grotto  rise  the  heights  dL 
Tineo,  and,  behind,  the  peaks  of  Sierra  de 
Europa,  which  itom.  S.  to  £.  trace  the  booni- 
aries  of  the  old  Principado  de  Asturias,  the 
apanagt  of  the  hurs  to  the  crown  of  Spaic^ 
The  rock  projects  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  aa 
arch  over  the  small  esplanade  at  the  end  of  the 
hill,  at  an  elevation  of  xoo  ft,  whence  it  rises 
300  ft  more,  till  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
peak.  The  cave  is  reached  by  a  fine  marble 
staircase,  and  is  7  yds.  deep  and  3  to  4  yds. 
high,  llie  roof,  sides,  and  floor  are  all  cut  b 
the  rock  itself,  except  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
which  is  of  wood,  through  which  the  Diva  is 
seen  and  heard  rushing  along.  To  this  cave 
Pelayo  retired,  accompanied  by  zooo  foUowen, 
according  to  some,  whilst  others  assert  they 
were  only  300  (Silos  and  Morales),  but  probably 
they  did  not  exceed  70  to  xoo.  Tliere  is  a 
small  wretched  chapel,  wherein  is  placed  the 
much-venerated  early  image  of  Nueatra  Seion 
de  Covadonga.  Under  the  rock  are  placed  the 
tombs  supposed  to  contain,  on  the  right,  the 
body  of  Pelayo ;  and  to  the  left,  that  of  Alfomo 
I.,  with  those  of  his  queen  and  sister.  Observe 
the  rude  ornaments  of  8th  century  on  the  tombs. 
The  bodies  were  removed  here  from  Abamia, 
where  they  were  originally  placed.  The  eja- 
taphs  are  modem  and  absurd,  and  unworthy  of 
that  rude,  stout-hearted  sheik,  a  type  of  guen^ 
leros.  There  have  been  several  projects  of 
erection  of  churches,  temples,  etc,  to  this 
Asturian  Cid.  A  large  wooden  one  erected  to 
the  Virgen  de  las  BataUas  was  burnt  down  oa 
October  17,  1777,  making  another  fact  predoos 
to  the  superstitious,  who,  next  to  number  13, 
hold  the  7  to  be  die  unluckiest  The  small 
monastery,  through  which  one  passes  to  reach 
the  Cueva,  is  indifferent  and  not  prior  to  x6th 
century.  Charles  III.  ordered  Ventura  Rodri- 
guex  to  make  the  plans  for  a  magnificent  Greco- 
Roman  Santuario,  which  was  to  have  cost  14 
millions ;  but  nothing  came  out  of  the  project, 
save  the  wide  and  solid  foundation,  which  alone 
cost  ;£ao,ooa  The  great  pilgrimage  takes  place 
September  8,  when  Fogatas,  danias  de  romero, 
and  other  local  curious  and  eariy  rejoicings 
take  place.  There  is  some  talk  of  finishing  the 
road  between  Covadonga  and  Cangas  de  Onis. 
A  good  carriage  road  is  being  finished  between 
the  latter  and  Infiesto.  At  Infiesto  diligence 
may  be  taken  to  Oviedo. 

Leaving  Covadonga,  cross  the  hamlets  of 
Riera  and  Soto,  and  visit  Abamia.  A  bamda. — 
Half-a-league  from  Cangas.  A  small  hamkt 
on  a  height,  and  close  to  Corao,  where  Roman 
slabs  have  been,  and  more  might  be,  dug  up, 
and  belong  to  xst  and  ad  centuries  of  Christian 
era  (two  of  them  may  be  seen  at  Se&or  Cortes' 
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house  at  Cangas).  The  church  of  Santa  £ulalia, 
where  Pelayo  was  first  interred,  has  -been  mo- 
demtsed,  but  possesses  vestiges  of  its  original 
structure  and  ground -plan,  probably  of  zath 
century.  Observe  the  two  curious  sepulchres, 
said  to  have  been  the  original  ones  of  Pelayo 
and  his  queen  Gaudiosa.  The  lateral  portal  is 
of  13th  century.  Observe  round  the  archivolt 
the  very  early  naive  figures,  dragons,  souls  of 
puiigatory  in  cauldrons ;  and  among  other  scenes 
represented  on  the  capitals,  and  on  the  right,  a 
figure  drawn  by  the  hair  by  the  devil,  intended 
to  represent  the  eternal  torture  inflicted  on  the 
traitor  Bishop  Oppas.  Then  proceed  across 
chestnut  forests,  and  followbg  the  Bue&a  and 
Rtsiozo  streams  to — 

Cangas  de  Onis. — Pop.  70a  Catiicat,  Cuen- 
ca  (shell-like,  broken,  as  Cangas  in  Asturian 
means).  The  court  and  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Asturias,  but  now  without  waUs,  a  unique 
and  deserted  street,  modem  poor  houses,  and 
not  even  the  ruins  of  its  palace  and  Pantheon  of 
its  kings.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  on  the  BueBa, 
which  joins  the  Sella  here.  The  parish  church 
is  of  x6th  century  and  indifferent,  and  that  of 
StiL  Cruz  on  the  opposite  is  abandoned.  It  was 
built  by  Favila  about  735.  Antiquarians  should 
notice  the  early  inscription  <m  the  slab,  placed 
on  right,  and  incorrectly  transcribed  by  Morales 
and  others.  It  runs  thus:  Resurgit  ex  preceptis 
divinis  hec  magna  sacra-r-Opere  exjguo  oomtum 
fidclibus  votis — Prespicue  clareat  oc  templum 
obcutubus  sacris — Demonstrans  figuraliter  signa- 
culum  alme  crucis,  etc.  The  capitals  are  per< 
haps  earlier  than  the  xath  century,  and  repre- 
sent curious  scenes,  most  rudely  executed,  of 
hunting,  warlike  pastimes,  etc. 

An  excursion  to  San  Pedro  de  Villanucva  can 
be  made  half-a-league  W.  from  Cangas.  This 
former  Benedictine  monastery,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sella,  was  built  in  760 ;  it  has  been 
considerably  modernised ;  but  there  are  portions 
worth  a  flying  vtsiL  Observe  the  three  rounded 
apses,  the  lateral  portal  leading  to  the  belfry- 
tower,  and  the  entrance  del  palacio  (why  so 
called  is  ignored).  The  Sella  u  renowned  for 
salmon-pools.  San  Pedro  was  founded  by  Al- 
fonso the  Catholic.  This  king  succeeded  Favila, 
and  united  Cantabria  to  Asturias,  and  was  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  who  was  styled  £i  Caio- 
lico,  from  his  love  of  erecting  sees,  building 
churches,  etc.  The  title  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
dinand on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  and  has 
continued  ever  since.  His  son,  Favila  I.,  did 
away  with  ecclesiastical  marriage,  which  the 
dissdute  Witizia  had  introduced,  much  against 
the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  deigy,  but  the  re- 
estaUidunent  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy  was  still 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  was  principally  the 
work  of  Gregory  VII.     The  capitals  in  this 


church  are  curiously  sculptured,  aU  or  mostly  of 
the  13th  century,  and  representing  hunting  and 
war  scenes.  Observe  that  of  Favila  slain  by 
the  bear.  The  site  of  the  combat  is  at  the  point 
of  a  lofty  hill,  close  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz. 
The  capitals  or  sides  of  the  entrance  arch  of 
Chapel  de  Sta.  Maria  are  equally  curious. 

Jnfissto. — 300  inhab.  ;  a  tidy  posada. 

Before  entering  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
Piloila,  which  flows  down  to  meet  the  Sella,  are 
the  ruins  of  San  Pedro  de  Villamayor,  a  good 
specimen  of  early  Byzantine. 


From  Santan- 
der  by  rail  and 
dlL,  SOhrs. 


Santander  to  Palencia 
Palencia  to  Leon  .  . 
Leon  to  Oviedo       .    . 


hn. 

xz  byiafl. 
5       u 

Z4bydi]. 

30  hours. 


See  SanUmder  and  Lecn, 

From  Iiugo.— There  are  two  roads  ; 
both  require  local  guides,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  *  pacienciA  y  pangar. '  The 
sceneiy  is  inyiting,  and  the  fiahing  and 
shooting  excellent.  There  are  no  in- 
teresting historical  sites,  and  the  anti- 
qoaiy  need  not  rough  it. 

The  shortest  route  strikes  over  the  mountaus, 
38  leagues. 

Itimeraiy. 

Lugoto^  Leagues. 

Castroverde          ...  4 

Fonsagrada  ....  4 

(Sleep.) 

Pefiaflora      ....  3 

Grandas  de  Salime       .  s 

Montefurado        .       .       •  • 

Tineo 4 

(Sleep.) 

Oviedo          .       .       .       .  zo 


The  other  is  not  quite  as  hard  riding,  but 
equally  impracticable  in  any  other  time  than  in 
summer,  34  leagues. 

IHnsnpy. 
Logo  to—  Leagues. 

Mura 5 

Fonsagrada 3 

Acebo • 

Puente  Salime     .       .       •       .  } 

Berduoedo a 
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Pola  de  AUendtt 

Cauigas  de  Uneo 

Tineo  . 

Salas    .        .       . 

Grado  . 

Oriedo 


Leagues. 


34 


The  sportsman  will  make  Cangas  de  Tineo 
(pop.  looo)  his  head-quarters.  The  rivets  and 
streams  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout  are 
the  Navia,  especially  between  Corvellana  and 
Belmonte,  the  Narcea,  the  Luina,  NaWega, 
and  PequeSLa.  The  three  latter  are  streams  of 
the  bills  called  Cordaks,  the  Nalon,  and  the 
streams  between  Grado  and  Oviedo,  going  by 
Pe&ailora.  There  is  some  good  shooting  around 
Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  wolves  abound  in  the 
chestnut  woods  near  the  Guadia  hiUL 

A  third  by  the  sea-coast,  crossing 
Mondo&edo,  Rivadeo,  and  Avil^s,  86^ 
leagues.  Excellent  sea  and  riyer  fishing, 
picturesque  scenery,  and  not  very  rough 
riding.  Local  guides  not  indispensable, 
and  the  roads  very  safe.  N^, — From 
Bivadeo  to  S^on,  steamers  in  8  hrs. 


Lugo  to— 
Quintela     . 
Reigosa 
Mond<Aedo* 
Rivadeo     . 
Franco 
Navia 
Luarca 
LasBellotaa 
Muros 
AvU& 
VilladoTeyo 
Oviedo 


IHmrary. 


Leagues. 

3* 

a 

3 

Ssbort 

3 

3 

3* 
3i 
3i 

36* 

From  Lugo  ly  Mondofledo, — At  Mon- 
do&edo  a  good  posada— a  bishop's  see. 
This  old  irr^^olarly-built  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  three  hills.  The 
cathedral  was  built  1221,  but  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  since,   and  modem- 


*  A  itMid  is  being  made  whidi  will  pass  by 
VUlalfaa,  avoiding  crossing  the  valleys  of 
Quintela  and  Rdgoaa.    MandofUdOt  9557  in- 


ised.  In  the  chapel  del  Santuaiio  de 
N.  S.  de  los  Ecmedios  is  the  image 
de  *La  Grande*  or  *La  Inglcsa,*  so 
called  because  brought  here  from  St 
Paul's,  London. 

One  league  from  Mondo&edo,  on  ths 
river  Masina,  is  a  Benedictine  monasr 
tery,  founded  969  by  Count  Gntiene 
Osorio.  Itwasdevasteted  by  the  French. 
Observe  the  fine  tombs  of  the  founder 
and  his  wife  Dofta  Urraca. 

i2ttW(foo.— Pop.  9018  (province  of 
Lugo).  A  small  theatre  and  deceit 
inn.  A  good  safe  port,  situated  on  the 
Eo,  whose  oysters  and  fish  we  rectan- 
mend,  and  are  very  deservedly  x>onder- 
adss  in  Gallicia.  Ascend  to  the  Castillo 
for  the  sake  of  the  charming  view  ob- 
tained from  the  suzmnit  An  excursion 
may  be  made  by  the  Kio  to  Oastropol 
(Castr^s  or  the  Oiiy  of  the  Castre, 
Camp  Sevastopol,  Simpheropol,  liver- 
pool  (?).  Pola  de  Lena,  PoU  de  il- 
lende).  Anglers  may  pay  a  fiying  visit 
to  the  salmon-pools  of  Abres,  2  leagues 
up,  whence  to  the  Navia ;  now  by  afeny- 
boat,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  Figaero, 
the  first  Astrian  village.  The  scenery 
between  Las  Bellotas  and  Avil^s  is 
Swiss-like.  Good  fishing  in  the  Narii 
and  Pravia. 

^wKs.—Is  it  the  Argentiola  of  the 
Roman  Handbook,  or  Pliny^s  ZoeU! 
It  is  first  heard  oiaaAbiliei,  in  a  Carta 
de  Donacion  of  Alfonso  IIL  in  905,  bj 
which  the  houses  and  churches  wero 
granted  to  the  cathedral  of  Ovieda 
7380  pop.  Oneleaguefromthesea,  witha 
Ria  which  has  a  good  fondiadero,  callc-i 
De  San  Juan.  This  old-fashioned  to^m 
is  uninteresting,  irregplar,  and  diitj; 
a  decent  posada,  and  excellent  fruit  and 
fish.  The  church  of  San  Nicolas  is  a 
good  specimen.  The  architecture  cf 
churches  at  Avil&  are  all  of  the  Byzan- 
tino-Gothic,  between  13th  and  14th 
centuries  of  the  Bjrzantine.  Its  chief 
curiosities  are:  the  frontal  with  asi- 
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mals  and  engrailed  patterns ;  the  statue 
of  N.S.  del  Carmen ;  and  the  Byzantine 
tombs  of  the  Alas  family  with  their  cant- 
ing arms,  toings.  There  is,  moreover, 
some  good  sculpture  hy  Borgo,  an 
Asturian  sculptor.  The  Casas  Consis- 
toiiales  are  worthy  of  a  glance.  Ob- 
serve also  the  houses  of  Marqu^  de 
Ferrera,  of  Marques  de  Santiago  (Pedro 
el  Crucd  lodged  in  the  Casa  de  Bajra- 
gafia),  and  the  house  of  Marques  of 
Campo  Sagrada^  a  barroque  facade,  with 
early  towers  and  battlements — salo- 
monic  and  istriated  pillars,  etc.,  with  the 
proud  motto  on  the  arms,  '  Despues  de 
Bios  la  casa  de  Qu]r6s.'  'La  Merced' 
was  founded  1414  by  one  of  the  Alas, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bniy.  Two  bridges  on  the  Ria  connect 
the  main  town  with  the  suburb  of  Sa- 
bngo,  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fishermen. 
Antiquaries  should  endeavour  to  visit 
and  sketch  the  interesting  Byzantine 
church  (1  league  from  Avil^),  at  Man- 
zanara,  which  is  of  the  11th  century. 
Then  to  Oviedo  by  the  Camino  Real. 
Dil.  to  be  had  at  Avil^s,  and  vice  vend, 

4.  From  La  Cforwfla.  A.  By  sea. 
(See  (7oru«a.)  B,  By  land.  Bridle  road 
to  Batanzos,  Balcones,  Casas  to  Mondo- 
&edo  and  Rivadeo,  iU  supra, 

5.  From  Qijon.    (See  Oijon,) 


Oviedo  is  clean  and  healthy,  and 
well  supplied  with  crystal  water  from 
Gitoria,  which  is  brought  by  an  aque- 
duct called  Pilares,  which  was  planned 
in  1553  by  Juan  de  Carecedo,  and  bmlt 
1599  by  Gonzalo  de  La  Bercera.  Lat. 
Madrid,  48- 28',  ON. 

Climate. — ^The  cold  is  very  keen,  and 
the  rain,  as  seen  by  the  following  table, 
continues  to  pour  down  quite  k  la 
Inglesa.  In  1860  there  were  160  inhab. 
^>etween  the  ages  of  90  and  100,  and  7 
aboTe  100,  in  the  whole  province.    The 


exencUmea  of  the  army  in  this  province 
are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere — ^vi2. 
1924,  mostly  arising  from  defects  and 
illnesses  derived  from  lymphatic  tem- 
perament and  glandular  affections. 

Average  temperature  .    13.0 

Maximum       „         (August  zx)     .    33.7 
Minimum        „         (January  9)  3.Z 

Average  pressure  of  atmosphere       .  743.  z 
Number  of  rainy  days       .        .        .  Z30.58 
Quantity  fallen  .  .      z.3a 

Prevalent  wind,  N.E.,  159  days. 
Inns. — FoTula  de  Luiaa,  Fonda  de 
Madrid,  Fonda  Nueva.  iV^.^.— There  is 
an  Evangelical  Church  here  ;  a  Casino ; 
a  theatre ;  and  pleasant  promenades. 

0eneral  Desoription. — This  old- 
fashioned  time-honoured  city  is  situ- 
ated on  a  slope  amid  a  fertile,  Swiss-like 
valley,  and  sheltered  frx)m  the  N.W. 
winds  by  the  Sierra  de  Naianco,  which 
is  about  two  miles  distant.  Its  princi- 
pal streets  are  little  else  than  highways 
leading  to  Leon,  Grade,  Santander,  and 
Ggon,  and  are  lined  with  unsophisti- 
cated shops  and  shopkeepers.  The 
most  frequented  are  La  Tenderia  (Ti- 
enda,  a  tent,  a  shop,  to  tend),  and  the 
Alamedas  Chambel,  Chambeiri,  and 
Bomb^.  The  Plaza  is  a  fine  square,  and 
presents  a  scene  fit  for  artists.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
rivers  Ove  and  Diva,  near  which  Pelayo 
routed  tiie  infidel.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  Asturian  architecture^ 
and  churriguerismo  and  Greco-Romano 
have  defileid  but  few  of  its  edifices. 
There  is  a  tolerable  theatre,  a  hospitable 
casino,  and  the  promenades  of  Bomb^ 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Jardin  Bot4nico 
are  charming. 

Historical  ITotice. — The  city  sprang 
fix>m  groups  of  hermitages,  converted 
with  time  into  convents;  the  first 
church,  that  to  San  Y icejite,  being  erect- 
ed 760,  but  the  real  founder  was  Alfonso 
il  Casto,  who  removed  the  court  and 
capital  of  his  kingdom  from  Cangat 
and  Fravia,  and  proposed  reviving  hen 
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the  former  splendour  of  the  Gothic 
oomt  at  Toledo.  For  thia  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  money,  and  erected 
churches  and  palaces,  founded  public 
schools,  hospitals,  built  baths,  all  of 
which  contained  magnificent  marbles, 
silyer  and  gold  yases,  paintings,  and 
richly-decorated  furniture.  He  like- 
wise fortified  the  city,  built  up  the  aque- 
duct, enlarged  and  repaired  Froila*s 
then  ruinous  basilica  of  San  Salvador, 
etc.  He  also  founded  the  See  (810), 
and  Oviedo  became,  under  his  enlight- 
ened patronage,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  in  Spain.  In  the  war  of 
independence  Marshal  Ney  was  sent 
with  6000  men,  by  Soult,  against  the 
corps  under  Marq.  de  la  Romana,  Bal- 
lesteros,  and  Worster,  who  retreated 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  thus  leaving 
Oviedo  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
The  city  was  cruelly  sacked  for  three 
days,  and  sacked  again  not  long  after 
by  General  Bonnet  The  plunder  was 
considerable,  and  the  horrors,  often 
committed,  are  not  yet  forgotten. 

Bights.  — The  Cathedral.  Minor 
churches — ^viz.  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco, 
San  Miguel  de  Lino,  San  Julian,  N.  S. 
de  la  Vega,  San  Francisco,  Sta.  Domin- 
go, San  Vicente. 

etc  ffitteHril.— ^ufmooZ  Notiet, — It 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  basilica  which 
was  raised  by  Froila  in  781,  rebuilt  and 
enlaiged  in  802  by  Alfonso  el  Casto, 
who  dedicated  it  to  San  Salvador,  and 
raised  to  metropolitan  nine  years  after. 
Its  ruinous  state  and  small  size,  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation, caused  Bishop  Gutierrez  de 
Toledo  to  pull  it  down  and  build  the 
present  one  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  in 
1888.  The  works  went  on  slowly,  and 
imder  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  succeeding  bishops.  The  only  por- 
tion spared  of  the  former  edifice,  the 
work  of  Tioda,  is  the  Camaia  Santa ; 
the  others  have  been  modernised.    The 


cathedral  was  completed  by  Hendoa 
in  1528. 

Style, — Gothic,  of  second  jtedo^ 
Very  pure,  elegant,  and  sober  in  onu- 
mentation,  harmonious  and  regcli;. 
small,  and  not  very  lofty. 

Exterior— 'Totoer. — This  Gothic  bel- 
fry of  the  period  of  Gothic  decline  i> 
about  224  ft.  high,  and  is  of  the  tr. 
that  were  intended  the  only  one  era 
built  up.  It  is  veiy  elegant,  lofty,  bold, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  h 
Spain.  It  is  divided  into  five  stagey 
and  rests  on  the  four  massive  piers  d 
the  light  arch  of  the  portaL  It  was  is- 
jured  by  fire  in  1521,  and  not  completeii 
till  1783. 

The  principal  fa9ade  is  on  the  W. 
The  portal  is  divided  into  three  Ui^ 
arches,  which  correspond  to  the  thivf 
naves.  The  central  is  higher  than  tb? 
rest,  and  the  tower  wanting  was  to  rl^e 
above  that  on  the  left  The  ogive  j 
elaborately  worked,  but  is  rather  to' 
wide,  and  is  almost  circular,  showir.^ 
the  very  early  Perpendicular  style  is 
Spain  at  that  period.  There  is  grn.: 
soberness  of  ornamentation,  and  th* 
niches  are  vacant.  Over  the  centril 
portal  there  are,  nevertheless,  the  sii 
figures  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  bD<^ 
of  Froila  and  Alfonso  el  Casta  Tut 
fa9ade  ia  most  effective,  rising  som^^ 
200  ft  ;  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
crocketed  pinnacles,  highly  ornament- 
ed parapets,  endless  ni<£es,  etc. 

Interior. — Great  simplicity  ;  orna- 
mentation scarce,  but  el^;ant ;  narrow- 
ness. There  is  a  distance  of  240  it. 
from  the  central  principal  door  to  the 
Chapel  of  Trasaltar,  and  66  ft  only 
from  lateral  doors  to  the  transept ;  the 
width  of  central  nave  is  38  ft,  and  that 
of  the  lateral  is  28  ft  There  are  numer- 
ous windows,  but  they  are  not  pointed, 
except  those  to  the  S.,  the  N.  side  ones 
being  blocked  up.  At  each  end  of  the 
transept  there  is  a  fine  coloured  wheel 
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window.  The  pillars  are  plain  and 
elegant,  their  capitals  being  fonned  by- 
leaves.  The  arches  spring  boldly  into 
the  air,  and  under  the  clerestory  runs  a 
gallery,  which  continues  round  the  cen- 
tral nave  and  transept  The  stained 
glass  represents  saints,  is  of  no  great 
merit,  and  dates  1508-12.  Four  mas- 
sive  but  not  heavy  piers  support  the 
tortU  arches  of  the  spacious  transept.  Ob- 
serve against  the  one  closest  to  Chapel 
del  Salvador,  and  placed  on  a  small 
pillar  with  a  capital  composed  of  the 
pilgrims'  shells,  a  very  early  and  rudely- 
executed  statue  of  the  Saviour,  probably 
a  relic  of  the  former  church,  and  dat- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  12th  cen- 
tury. In  the  southern  arm  of  transept 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  cl<»sters  and 
Camara  Santa ;  that  in  the  northern 
arm  opens  to  Chapel  del  Bey  Casto. 
Thus  on  one  side  are  the  ashes  of 
kings,  the  Escorial  of  Pekyo's  dynas- 
ties ;  on  the  other,  the  relies  of  the 
saints,  making  the  transepts  FiaSaora, 
worthy  of  the  pilgrinis  who  were  for- 
merly wont  to  flock  by  thousands  to 
either  shrine. 

Sigh  Chapel. — Occupies  the  penta- 
gonal apse.  The  retablo  consists  of 
five  tiers,  each  subdivided  into  five 
compartments,  and  dates  1440.  The 
relievo  figures  represent  the  Life  and 
Passion  of  Christ  The  sculpture  is 
inferior,  but  this,  the  work  of  a  century, 
cost  millions  of  reals.  Over  the  gospel 
side  is  a  niche  with  statue  kneeUng  of 
Bishop  Yillar,  1490,  and  several  other 
bishops  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
are  buried  here.  The  chapel  is  divided 
from  the  choir  by  an  indiflferent  modem 
railing,  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic.  The 
stalls  are  elaborately  carved  with  fili- 
gree open  work  and  saints  of  Old  Testa- 
men  t. 

The  orga/M  are  churrigueresqne  and 
incongruous  as  nsuaL  The  trcucoro 
has  been  sadly  whitewashed,  and  the 
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marble  altars  are  heavy  and  indifferent 
In  the  centre  is  the  altar  of  Nuestra 
Seliora  de  la  Luz,  with  a  fine  retablo^ 
crowned  with  the  Cruz  de  los  Angelos, 
and  abominable  statues,  on  the  sides,  of 
Ss.  Peter  and  Paul 

Camara  Santa, — ^TMs  is  the  great 
sight  of  the  cathedral  and  object  of  pil- 
grimages and  veneration.  The  chapel 
that  contains  the  relics  was  built  by 
Alfonso  el  Casto.  It  is  18  ft  long  by 
16  ft  wide.  It  is  composed  of  two 
rooms  ;  one  ia  the  ehapel,  the  other  the 
reliquary.  The  former  has  a  groined 
roof,  and  is  lighted  only  from  a  small 
window  placed  at  the  arch  above  the 
reliqnsxy.  On  the  sides  are  six  pe- 
destals, each  of  which  supports  two 
statues  of  apostles.  These  are  of  the 
most  advanced  period  of  the  Byzantine, 
and  dite,  probably,  of  time  and  reign 
of  Alfonso  YI.  They  are  caryatides-like, 
stiff^  rude,  but  not  wanting  in  expres- 
sion, sad  the  cast  of  the  draperies  bold 
and  easy ;  their  (eet  rest  upon  fantas- 
tical animals,  and  the  pedestals  at  the 
comets  bear  small  pillars  with  curious 
capitala  The  pavement  is  of  hard 
arffamaaa,  mixed  with  divers-coloured 
pebbles  to  imitate  jasper ;  it  is  coeval 
with  the  building.  Observe  over  the 
entrance-door  the  quaint  and  very  early 
Byzantine  heads  of  the  Saviour,  Virgin, 
and  St  John,  formerly  painted  and  then 
whitewashed.  The  twenty-two  steps 
ascending  to  the  Antecimara  date  only 
the  16th  oentnry ;  the  Jielicario,  or 
SeMdiun  Saaidarum  of  the  Camara,  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  railing. 
Observe  here  the  eoffre,  or  armario,  and 
the  celebrated  area,  or  oak-chest, 
covered  with  thin  silver  plating  with 
bassi-relievi  figures  of  Christ,  Apostles, 
Yizgin,  St.  John.  It  is  6  feet  long  by 
84  ft.  wide,  and  same  height  as  width. 
It  was  made,  not  by  Alfonso  el  Casto, 
as  many  suppose,  but  more  probably  by 
Alfonso  VL  ;  Morales  asserts  the  latter 
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in  his  '  Yiage  Santo/  but  denied  it  first 
in  his  'Cr6nica.'  Around  it  runs  a 
long  inscription  in  Cufio  characters  in 
praise  of  Qod — a  custom  introduced  in 
Christian  works  after  the  reconquest  of 
Toledo.  The  style  of  the  chiselled 
designs  on  its  four  sides  seems  posterior 
to  the  9th  century.  In  the  front  of  the 
area  are  twelve  niches  with  statuettes 
of  apostles  ;  at  the  comers,  the  evan- 
gelists ;  and  in  the  centre,  the  image  of 
the  Saviour  supported  by  angels.  The 
sides  represent  the  Nativity,  Adoration, 
Flight  into  Egypt,  etc.,  and  the  cover 
Mount  Calvary.  This  area  stands  like 
an  isolated  altar  and  close  to  the  rail- 
ings ;  and  here  kneel  those  who  come 
to  pray  to  the  relics.  These  latter  are 
said  to  have  been  collected  by  the 
Apostles,  removed  from  Jerusalem  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  carried  to 
Africa^  then  to  Toledo,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Guadalete  carried  in  haste, 
like  Mneaa'a  penates,  to  the  Cueva  de 
Monsagro,  3  leagues  from  Oviedo,  and 
added  to  his  collection  by  Alfonso  el 
Casto,  whence  removed  to  Oviedo  in 
895.  The  relics  consist  of  the  usual 
assortments ;  thorns  from  the  true 
cross  ;  one  of  the  thirty  coins  for  which 
Judas  sold  his  Master  ;  the  sudario  or 
shroud  of  the  Lord ;  a  bit  firom  Lazarus' 
tomb,  etc.  Observe,  amongst  the 
jewels,  two  historical  crosses ;  the  one 
called  from  its  exquisite  filigree  work- 
manship 'obra  de  las  Angelas.'  It 
dates  808,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross  ;  beside  the  giver's  name 
and  date  are  anathemas  on  him  or  them 
who  would  steal  it,  and  the  words  '  Hoc 
opus  perfectum  est  in  era  DCCCXIVI,' 
the  XI  standing  for  XL.  The  shape 
was  one  often  adopted  in  that  age ;  a 
magnificent  ruby  and  a  fine  Roman  (?) 
cameo  enrich  it.  The  foot  is  formed 
by  two  kneeling  angels.  The  other 
cross  is  called  de  la  Victoria,  and  is 
asserted  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  on 


Covadonga.  It  is  a  work  of  908,  made 
for  Alfonso  III.  at  Gauzon,  and  aboat 

5  ft  high.  Its  enamelled  designs  pre- 
serve great  brilliancy  of  colonnng, 
Pope  Eugenius  granted  1004  years'  aad 

6  cuarentefias'  (40  days)  indnlgence  to 
the  devotos  who  kneel  before  the  reliei 
The  ' Fiesta  de  las  Reliquias'  is  a  gnat 
semi-pagan  festival,  which  takes  pba 
on  March  13,  in  oommemognatioQ  of 
their  removal  to  Oviedo.  Few  har* 
yet  dared  to  look  into  the  sacred  area ; 
it  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  soul  9jA 
body  so  to  do,  and  in  1550,  the  fii^op 
of  Sandoval  y  Rojas,  after  fastiiig  as<i 
prayers,  ventured  to  open  it,  but  wha: 
he  beheld  made  Ids  hair  so  stand  oo 
end  that  his  mitre  almost  fell  ofi^  and 
he  desbted.  It  was  nevertheless  opezied 
in  1075,  in  the  presence  of  Alfonso 
YI.  and  Dolia  Urraca,  no  evil  resah 
attending. 

OapUla  del  lU  Santo.— -^mlt  by  Al- 
fonso II.  (about  843)  to  serve  as  a  famiir 
vault  for  himself  and  his  successoR. 
It  was  sadly  modernised  in  1712,  by 
Bishop  Tomas  RduZy  not  a  light  of  the 
church  or  architecture.  The  chapel  out- 
churriguerises  Churriguera^  and  tht 
retablofl,  cornice,  pilasters,  cimbodc, 
etc.,  are  abominable.  Here  are  buried 
several  of  the  earliest  kings  and  queens— 
viz.,  Froila,  Alfonso  el  Casto,  Alfonso 
el  Magno,  Do&a  Gyloira,  wife  of  Ber- 
mudo,  Dofia  Urraca,  wife  of  fiamiio  I., 
etc. 

Cloisters. — ^They  were  begun  ia  the 
14th  century  and  finished  in  the  15th ; 
the  inscriptions  are  mostly  prior  to  the 
building.  Their  architecture  is  Gothic; 
they  are  not  spacious,  but  elegant  Ob- 
serve the  curious  capitals,  composed  of 
sculptures  representing  hunting  and 
historical  scenes,  and  a  series  of  comical 
liictorial  reviews  of  the  times.  The 
Idbrary,  though  deprived  now  of  many 
treasures,  deserves  investigation,  and  is 
the  richest  in  Asturias ;  its  MSS.  aze 
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important.  Inquire  for  the  libros  de 
beeerro,  or  tumboa  (register-books  of 
deeds),  and  the  very  cnrions  and  in- 
teresting '  libro  Gotico, '  an  illuminated 
MS.  of  beginning  of  12th  centory,  with 
130  yeUum  leaves.  The  dresses  and 
qficios  of  the  time,  and  especially  those 
of  the  officers  of  the  palace,  are  curioos ; 
observe  the  qneens,  attended  by  their 
maids,  rtdinfqua^  and  honsemaids,  eur 
bicularia;  the  kings  with  their  amUfferi 
and  prelates,  the  portraits  of  popes, 
etc 

Minor  Ohoroliefl.— Sta.  Karia  de 
Naranco.  This  very  interesting  monu- 
ment, for  the  lustoiy  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, belongs  to  the  Latin  style  of 
the  9th  century,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  churches  erected  shortly 
after  the  reign  of  (Donstantine.  It  was 
built,  according  to  the  inscription  lately 
foand  in  it,  in  the  era  886,  A.  D.  848,  and 
by  King  Don  Bamiro.  Bishop  Sebas- 
tian, who  witnessed  its  erection,  tells  us 
it  was  '  a  work  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  finished  elegance,  and  without  an 
equal  in  Spain. '  The  exterior  is  very 
peculiar,  the  effect  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  its  circular  arches.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  portico  which  leads 
also  by  steps  down  to  a  czypt,  which 
was  used  as  a  church,  a  general 
usage  at  that  time.  The  interior  is 
such  as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago.  The 
proportions  are  40  ft.  long  by  15  ft 
wide.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  is 
the  lowest  It  is  light  and  elegant, 
this  result  being  produced  by  a  happy 
combination  of  lines,  mostly  curved. 
Observe  the  twisted  cable-like  pillais, 
circular  roof,  the  three  graderias,  or 
grees,  arches  and  capitals. 

San  Miguel  de  Lino  (or  LifU>). — This 
church,  situated  close  to  the  former  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Naurancio, 
was  built  by  Ramiro,  about  850.     The 


Albeldense  mentions  it  thus  :  *  In  loco 
signo  dicto  ecclesiam  et  paUtia  arte 
fomicea,  mire  construxit  (Bamiro).' 
The  architect  was  Tioda  or  Fioda.  It 
has  not  been  preserved  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty  and  perfection  as  that  of  Sta. 
Maria ;  the  apse  and  collateral  chapels 
were  closed  in  a  hemicycle  and  not  a 
square  shape.  Observe  the  agimeces  at 
each  end  of  the  transept,  the  arches  of 
which  rest  on  four  spiral  istriated  pillars 
(the  most  perfect  is  that  to  the  S). 
The  style,  called  Latin  by  Caveda 
(*£nsayo  Hist.*  p.  91),  and  Gotico  (not 
ogival,  our  Gothic),  by  Morales,  is 
harmonious  and  most  elegant.  The 
main  body  is  40  ft  long  by  20  wide. 
The  transept  and  cimborio,  the  belfry 
and  high  altar,  the  arches,  etc.,  though 
in  miniature  proportions,  are  all  ex- 
quisite. The  Coro^  or  Tribuna  Alta,  is 
placed  above  the  pavement  The 
sculpture  is  the  rudest  possible. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  are  some  other 
early  churches.  San  Tirso,  built  by 
Alfonso  el  Casto,  has  been  modermsed. 
San  FicenU,  tiie  oldest  church  in 
Oviedo,  built  by  Bishop  Fromistano 
and  enlarged  in  the  11th  century,  was 
modernised  in  1592.  The  learned 
FevJ<5o  rests  here.  This  monk  was  one 
of  the  greatest  critical  writers  Spain 
ever  possessed,  and  one  of  the  glorUu 
of  the  Benedictines.  His  works  are 
*  Teatro  Critico  Universal'  and  'Cartas 
eruditas  y  curiosas.'  This  monastery 
was  duplex,  that  is,  for  both  sexes, 
just  as  that  of  San  Pelayo,  founded  by 
El  Casto,  and  called  also  de  San  Juan. 
Ecclesiologists  may  also  visit  the  Con« 
vent  de  Sta.  Clara  of  the  18th  century, 
modemised  in  1755,  but  preserving  a 
good  Byzantine  portal.  San  FrandseOf 
now  a  hospital,  was  founded  by  Fray 
Pedro,  a  friend  and  companion  of  St 
Frauds  de  Aiia,  The  church  has  been 
modernised,  the  high  altar  and  col- 
lateral   naves    are   Gothic.      Several 
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membexB  of  great  ABturian  hotues  are 
buried  here  ;  amongst  them  the  Quirds 
and  the  Yaldecarzanaa.  In  the  jMn^eon 
of  the  latter,  whilst  the  anm^ersaiy  ser- 
Tice  takes  place,  a  cow  is  introduced, 
which  remains  all  the  time  that  it 
lasts.  In  the  Yega,  N.E.  of  city  to 
San  Julian  de  los  Pradoe,  is  a  mon- 
astery of  the  12th  century,  founded  by 
Queen  Gertrude,  the  fair  and  pious  wife 
of  Alfonso  y  II.  It  is  called  3ta.  Maria, 
and  is  cruciform. 

The  ffospido  is  a  classical  edifice  of 
Ventura  Bodriguez,  and  dates  1768.  It 
is  very  well  managed  and  decent,  re- 
ceiyes  700  poor,  giTes  work  to  orphans 
and  arrepentidast  etc. 

La  BcUeaquida  is  a  poor-house, 
situated  extra  muroSf  and  founded  in 
1282  by  Dofia  Velssquita  Oiraldez.  It 
belongs  to  the  cofradia  or  brother- 
hood guild  of  tailors,  called  Los  Al- 
fayates,  to  which  the  wealthiest  inha- 
bitants belong,  and  whose  statutes  are 
interesting,  and  based  on  great  philan- 
thropy. Their  festival  takes  place  at 
Pentecost  on  the  Campo  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  DrnverBity  is  a  large  building, 
built  in  1608,  in  the  Herrera  style. 
The  university  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Vald^  who  bequeathed  to  it  all 
his  fortune.  It  possesses  a  library  of 
12,000  vols.,  a  rich  ornithological 
museum,  and  a  good  physical  labora- 
tory. 

The  Town  HdU  {Consistorio,  or  Ocucu 
GcnnMoriaU^  was  erected  in  1822,  by 
Juan  de  Naveda.  It  is  indifferent, 
though  laige.  Under  the  axoade  are 
situated  the  best  shops   in   Oviedo. 


Here,  among  other  curious  document^ 
Ib  kept  the  fuero  granted  by  Alfonso 
VI.,  not  unlike  in  substance  that  d 
Sahagun,  and  confirmed  by  Alfoiuo 
YII.  in  1145.  It  gives  an  insight  into 
the  legislation  of  that  time,  and  is 
interesting  for  its  style,  which  maib 
the  transition  from  Latin  to  Bomuce 
and  formation  of  Spanish.  Therigbt 
of  dispensing  of  property  according  to 
the  owner's  wish  is  established ;  eqTu- 
lity  before  the  law  of  Infanxone^ 
podestades  (counts),  and  the  loirer 
classes.  Duels  and  Ma  praeba  del 
hierro  candente '  are  admitted  in  cas^ 
of  theft,  claims  for  inheritance,  etc 

The  antiquities  at  Oviedo  sre  soree 
and  indifferent  Of  the  old  walls,  those 
on  S.E.  only  exist  Near  the  cathednl 
are  some  remains  of  the  pakoe  of  H 
Rey  Casto,  and  of  his  castle. 

JBSentfr«iMW.— In  1  hr.  to  the  misenl 
spring  at  Briorio,  called  Caldas  {calUa^ 
hot)  de  Oviedo,  most  efficacious  in 
oases  of  arthritis,  the  stomach,  lo^ 
paralysis  ;  temperature  41*.  (See  for 
details.  General  Information  :  Uvnf^ 
Baths. )  Visit  at  Priorio  the  Bymtin^ 
Church  of  San  Juan,  and  observe  its 
hemispherical  apse,  circular  poitai 
flanked  by  low  pillars,  with  stataes  d 
the  12th  centniy,  the  image  of  Christ 
between  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apoo- 
lypse,  etc  The  thriving  Govemmeat 
Gun  Manufutory  of  Trubia  is  dose  bv 

Beaktff/R^frtnet.-^  'Hiitoriade  Oviedo 
PorJ(M£Caveda'a4to  MS.  in  Academu  <i« 
laHistoria. 

9.  '  Antigfiedades  de  la  Ingleda  de  One*v 
liyCarballo.  MS.  in  archives  of  Cathednl* 
Ovieda 
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Though  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
ordinary  tonriBt  in  consequence  of  their 
out-of-the-way  situation  and  dif&culty 
of  access,  this  town,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands  generally,  possess  attractions, 
both  in  climate  and  scenery,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  when  better  known, 
induce  more  frequent  visits.  The  ex- 
cursion, if  not  quite  so  common  as,  is 
certamly  not  less  pleasant  than,  al- 
most any  others  in  Spain.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  is  most  pic- 
toresque  and  striking,  partaking  as  it 
does  in  character  of  the  breadth  and 
boldness,  solemn  stillness  and  charming 
strangeness,  peculiartothe  neighbouring 
Africa,  although  mixed  with  the  more 
agreeable  yariety  and  cheerful  greens  of 
Catalonian  landscapes.  The  dimate  of 
Pahna  rivals  that  of  Malaga  and  Algiers, 
while  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  deemed  preferable.  The  architecture, 
although  not  of  paramount  importance, 
still  exhibits  examples  of  high  interest 
to  the  student  of  Spanish  art;  and, 
finally,  the  naturalist  will  not,  we 
think,  have  cause  to  regret  the  excur- 
sion when  he  will  have  examined  the 
flora  peculiar  to  some  localities,  and, 
above  all,  the  exceedingly  curious  no 
less  than  beautiful  grottoes,  and  the 
many  fossils  with  which  the  islands 
abound.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
the  Mallorcans,  are  an  honest,  inter- 
esting^ though  not  enterprising  or  pro- 
gressive people,  hospitable  and  unso- 
phisticateid.  Their  dress,  habits, 
tongue,  and  appearance  have  retained 
much  of  the  primitive  character  of  their 
Moro-Aragonese  forefathers,  and  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  soil  and  climate. 

History. — The  name  Balearic  has 
been,  and,  we  shall  hope  for  etymolo- 
gists, will  ever  continue  to  be,  a  con- 
stant subject  of  useless  disputation.    It 


may  come  from  Ba^  a  Phoonician  god 
said  to  have  been  worshipped  here ;  or 
from  Balea,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Hercules  (both  which  suggest  Phoenician 
colonisation) ;  or  again,  from  BdXXety, 
to  throw  at  or  cast,  designating  thus, 
in  spite  of  more  appropriate  verbs,  the 
country  of  the  strong-armed  sUngers,  of 
Classic  celebrity,  mentioned  by  Virgil : — 
'  £t  media  adversus  liquefacto  tempon  plumbo 
Diffidit,  ac  multa  porrectum  extendit  arena.' 

And  Ovid*8 

'Non   secus   ezanit,   quam  cum  Balttmem 
plumbum 
Funda  facit,'  etc 

For  here  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
that  powerful  engine,  managed  with 
so  great  art  and  dexterity  that,  Flores 
tells  us,  young  children  were  not  al- 
lowed any  food  by  their  mothers  till 
they  could  sling  it  down  from  the  beam 
or  branch  whereitwasplaced  aloft.  Bho- 
deanand  Phocean  traderscolonisedapor- 
tion,  calling  the  three  principal  islands 
GymnesiBB,  because  their  wild  inhabi- 
tants fought  naked  ;  and  the  smaUer 
PithyusflB,  from  the  pine-forests  which 
clothed  their  hills.  Placed  between 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  the 
Balearics  were  alternately  the  sport  and 
prey  of  whichever  happened  to  be  the 
strongest  at  the  time.  Somewhere 
about  406  B.O.,  the  Carthaginian 
Hamilcon  and  Hammon  landed  and 
founded  several  colonies,  enlisting  the 
native  slingers,  whom  they  employed 
to  great  advantage  side  by  side  with  the 
famous  Iberian  cavalry  and  Celtiberian 
infantry.  Rome,  after  the  third  Punic 
war,  entrusted  the  conquest  of  the 
islands  to  Q.  Cec.  Metellus,  who  soon 
achieved  it,  and  was  consequentiy 
styled  '  Balearicus.*  New  colonies 
were  established,  and  under  the  generic 
name  of  'Balearica,'  the  whole  region 
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became  part  of  Citerior  Spain.  Ruled 
in  turn  by  Vandals  and  by  Goths,  they 
finally  shared  the  fate  common  to  the 
mother  country,  falling  in  798  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors,  under  whom  they 
reached  the  acm^  of  prosperity.  The 
'  Balearics '  were  peopled  by  a  daring 
independent  race,  the  kindred  of  the 
restless  wave ;  and  being  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  by  grasping  inraders,  be- 
came  so  many  nests  of  pirates,  who 
flocked  hither,  like  hawks,  from  Algerine 
coasts,  Greece,  and  the  Italian  islands. 
These  people,  undergoing  the  sudden 
transition  from  slaves  to  masters,  spread 
terror  over  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
piracy  before  or  after  organised  on  so 
formidable  a  scale,  the  result  being 
a  curious  free  commonwealth  whose 
power  was  courted  and  not  unfr^qnently 
employed  by  sovereigns.  The  treasure 
accumulated  during  the  piratical  in- 
vasions excited  the  jealousies  of  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  which  were  them- 
selves in  a  sense  rival  piratical  asso- 
ciations, although  of  older  date,  superior 
discipline,  and  more  orthodox  claims. 

The  most  important  of  these  expedi- 
tions (some  of  which  were  called  '  holy 
crusades')  was  that  of  Don  Jayme  I., 
King  of  Aragon  and  Count  of  Barcelona, 
who,  September  1229,  sailed  for  Palma 
from  the  little  port  of  Salou,  near  Tar- 
ragona, with  a  fleet  numbering  upwards 
of  150  galleys,  carrying  18,000  soldiers. 
The  fleet  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
and  both  crews  and  soldiers  were  terribly 
sea-sick.  '  La  mar,'  says,  graphically, 
the  old  chronicler  Marsilio,  in  the 
plain-spoken  lemousin  of  the  day,  '  la 
mar  prova  e  assatja  los  ventres  dels 
novels  peregrins  e  encare  dels  antichs 
maiinors ;  tots  los  pens  los  vacUlan,  ^ 
caps  han  torbats.'  After  a  desperate 
resistance  Falma  fell,  and  the  usual 
general  r^M/rtieion  of  the  conquered 
land  took  place  among  the  followers  of 


EI  Jove  rei  d*Aneo  qui  confenna 
Merce  y  dreg,  e  malrestat  desficnna. 

The  crown  of  <  £1  Reino  de  Mallorca' 
was  inherited  by  Don  Jayme's  second 
son,  who  became  a  vassal  of  his  eldest 
brother,  Pedro  of  Aragon.  The  inde- 
pendent kingdom  was  finally  merged  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Aragonese  crown, 
under  Pedro  lY.  of  Aragon,  and  sub- 
sequently (sharing  the  fate  of  that 
latter)  became  part  of  Spain. 

Iiftn  gn  age— Dress— Art.— The  'tfal- 
lorquin'  is  a  corruption  of  the  Oatalan 
dialect,  but  the  pronunciation  bespeaks 
proximity  to  Italy,  and  is  softer  than 
at  Barcelona. 

The  foUowing  MaUorcan  words  may  be  foond 
useful: — Masc-siog.  ia  and  »,  the  plur.  jw, 
the  fern. -sing.  *a  and  la,  plur.  sas.  When 
applied  both  to  masc.  and  fern.,  sing,  ts,  phir. 
ett.  En  is  also  used  for  maBC-«ng.,  aiid  ns 
for  the  fern.  Scm.  is  the  neuter.  Pitig^i%  pro- 
nounced pooitch,  and  means  a  peak,  a  '  pay.' 
Pridio  is  an  estate ;  Raxa,  pronounced  rasha, 
a  ^lla;  Barranch,  a  glen,  Spanish  'barraxico.* 
There  is  great  similarity  between  Bfallorcaa 
and  the  Languedocian  patois  of  MontpeDiec: 
Indeed,  the  intercourse  was  frequent  bet w  ecu 
that  city,  the  birth-place  of  Don  Jayme  I.,  and 
Mallorca. 

Although  intelligent,  the  people  are 
not  endowed  with  ^e  vivid  imagination 
to  be  expected  in  that  southern  latitude, 
and  more  given  to  solid  pursuits.  The 
early  popular  poetry  of  Mallorca  is, 
however,  not  devoid  of  chaim.  It  is 
Catalan  in  character,  but  more  pathetic, 
and  embued  with  a  wild  Moorish, 
melancholy  feeling,  though  strictly 
orthodox  in  the  mystic  effusions,  which 
are  one  of  its  characteristics.  The 
islands  have  given  birth  to  several 
men  of  note :  the  learned  Ramond 
Lull;  the  antiquary.  Cardinal  Despuig; 
the  missionary,  Serra;  the  painter, 
Mezquida  ;  the  sculptor,  Juan  de 
Marz ;  the  cosmographers,  Jayme  Fer- 
rer and  Valsequa  ;  Jayme  Fabre,  one 
of  the  foremost  among  mediaeval  archi* 
tecta,  etc. 
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The  dress  ia  picturesque.  The  men 
wear  wide  Moorish  breeches,  cslzas; 
the  Greek  UrrOe;  the  silken  open- 
breasted  waistcoat,  called  gvarda  pits  : 
white  or  black  stockings  and  rough 
leathern  shoes ;  a  black  cloth  jacket,  el 
aayo;  a  coloui^d  sash,  foQa;  and  now 
and  then  the  Aragonese  broad-brimmed 
slouch  hat  with  tassels,  and,  more 
ordinarily,  the  motley  kerchief  tied 
tnrban-Hke  around  the  head,  complete 
their  costume.  The  women's,  as  usual 
in  Spain,  is  not  so  striking,  and  con- 
sists of  a  white  muslin  or  lace  stomacher, 
called  re&astVfoy  the  hair  is  worn  loosely 
on  the  back,  <en  estoffade;'  a  black 
merino  or  silken  boddice  (low  and  '  de- 
collete '}  is  enlivened  by  sundry  metal 
buttons  and  silver  chains  tastefully 
arranged.  They  are  pretty,  with  large 
lustrous  black  eyes,  small  hands  and 
tiny  feet,  good  figures,  and  a  certain 
amotmt  of  captivating  '  gracia '  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  The  men  are  tall, 
dark,  well-proportioned,  and  active. 

Art.— The  part  assumed  by  MaUorca 
in  the  history  of  SpaniBh  art  has  not  as 
yet  been  clearly  defined.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  that  the  native 
school  of  architecture  influenced  not  a 
little  the  formation  of  that  of  Catalulia 
and  Aragon,  and  generally,  therefore, 
the  entire  character  of  Spanish  early 
Gothic  The  painters  Mezquida^  Bes- 
tard,  Ferrando,  have  left  works  of  no 
transcendent  merit,  but  which  will  be 
usefully  consulted.  Porcelain  suggests 
at  once  the  fEonous  Majolica  ware, 
known  as  such  at  a  very  early  date, 
for  Dante  already  writes  ('Inferno' 
xxviiL  82)— 

Tra  Tuola  di  Capri  e  MaioEca. 
And  besides  Ferrari  and  others,  the 
learned  Scaliger  expatiates  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Mallorcan  pottery,  whence 
the  Italian  derived  the  name,  and,  origi- 
nally, the  style.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture, in  the  15th  century,  was  at  Ynca. 


The  clay  was  found  at  Puigpu&ent  and 
at  Estellenchs.  A  plate  of  the  Ynca 
manufacture  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum 
of  Cluny,  Paris.  Yviza  was,  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  a  good  porcelain- 
making  district 

Oeoffraphy^Cfeoloffj^StatigHe8,--T!he 
position  of  tins  group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  between  51**  28'  39"  lat. , 
and  8*  40'  88"  long.  W.  Greenwich.  The 
islands  comprised  are— (1.)  Majorca,  or 
as  it  is  more  usually  called,  Mallorca, 
capital  Pahna ;  pop.  208,941.  (2.)  Me- 
norca,  cap.  Mahon;  pop.  85,114.  (8.) 
Yviza,  cap.  Yvira;  pop.  22,171.  (4.) 
Formentera  ;  pop.  1620 ;  and  the  islets 
of  Cabrera,  Dn^onera,  Couejera,  etc. ; 
pop.  52; — ^making  a  total  population 
of  262,898  (1860).  The  extent  is  147 
square  Spanish  leagues.  Geologists  are 
of  opinion  that  at  the  time  when  Africa 
and  Spain  formed  one  continent,  the 
Balearics  were  also  part  of  the  Spanish 
present  Peninsula,  and  that  they  con- 
stitute the  prolongation  of  the  high 
range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince of  Alicante,  ending  at  the  Mongo 
Hill  and  Cape  San  Martin,  and  from 
which  they  were  severed  by  some  vio- 
lent dislocation  first,  and  then  gra- 
dually became  further  apart  through 
series  of  submarine  convulsions.  That 
conjecture  would  appear  strengthened 
by  the  fact  adduced  by  Sr.  Bover— viz. 
that  the  direction  followed  by  the  two 
watersheds^  formed  by  the  range  of 
mountains  which  divide  the  islands, 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  hills  in 
Spain,  the  extremity  of  which  is  Cape 
San  Antonio.  Also,  that  these  hiUs 
cross  Yviza  at  MaUorca,  then  change 
their  course  towards  the  south,  stretch- 
ing along  a  line  that  abuts  direct  east 
of  Bugia  (Africa).  The  Balearics  would 
thus  form  a  link  of  the  chain  connect- 
ing Europe  with  Africa,  and  be  the 
point  of  its  intersection.  The  spon- 
taneous vegetation  and  soil  of  the  south 
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portions  bear  resembUnce  to  those  of 
the  north  African  coast,  while  analogy 
has  been  noticed  between  galena  fonnd 
at  Yviza  and  that  of  Almeria  and  Siena 
Almagrera.  The  fossils,  which  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  islands,  are  of  great 
interest  There  are  some  mines,  mostly 
neglected.  Copper  is  found  at  Albaica, 
coids  at  Escorca  and  Binisalem,  rock- 
crystal  at  Estellenehs,  granite  at  Bn- 
Ikola,  iron  at  Yalldemosa,  salt  in  great 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  south 
of  island  of  Cabrera ;  •different  coloured 
marbles ;  coral  at  Alcudia,  etc. 

The  soil  generally,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  Mallorca,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  produces 
chiefly  com,  oil,  wine,  fruit,  hemp^ 
flax,  and  some  silk.  The  orange,  lemon, 
and  date  trees  thriye  most  plentifully, 
though  the  latter,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  capital,  Palma,  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  was  by  the  Moor.  Laven- 
der, maxjoram,  rosemary,  and  other 
sweet-scented  plants  embalm  the  genial 
air;  and  firs,  holm-oaks,  and  olives, 
some  of  gigantic  size,  clotiie  the  slopes 
of  hiUs.  The  Balearics  are  hiUy,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  central  portions  of  Mal- 
lorca and  south  of  Menorca,  but  the 
hills  are  of  no  great  height,  the  prin- 
cipal altitudes  being  the  following, 
which  occur  mostiy  in  Island  of  Mal- 
lorca : — Fuig  Mayor  d'en  Torella,  dis- 
trict of  Escorca,  1463  metres  (about 
4798  Eng.  feet) ;  Puig  de  Masssnella, 
diBt.  of  Selva,  1115  m.  (about  8682  Eng. 
ft) ;  Puig  de  Galatzd,  dist  of  Calvia, 
984  m.  ;  Coll  de  SoUer,  dist.  Soller, 
562  m. ;  Bee  de  Ferrutx,at  Arti^  588  m. ; 
entrance  of  Grotto  of  Artd,  48  m.  In 
Menorca  the  highest,  the  Toro,  it  1227 
Eng.  ft,  according  to  line,  cited  by 
Bauza,  but  must  be  nearer  4710  Eng. 
ft.  (about  1470  m.),  according  to  more 
recent  authority.  The  islands  are 
scantily  watered ;  the  principal  stream 
is  the  Bi^  at  Palma. 


Oijxaate.— The  climate  of  Palma— i^e 
nmy  also  add  thatof  Soller— isamongtlM 
most  temperate  in  Europe.  In  die 
latter  district  it  is  milder  and  man 
equable  than  anywhere  on  the  nudn- 
land.  Snow  is  most  rare,  and  when  it 
does  fall  never  lies  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  The  summer  heat  is  seld<»a 
excessive,  and  winter  may  be  said  sot 
to  exist  The  8.  region  of  Mallorct, 
sheltered  from  the  violent  N.  windi  by 
the  range  of  lofty  hills  that  extend  K.E. 
to  S.W.,  is  most  temperate  and  mild. 
During  winter  the  tiiennometer  l»t 
very  rarely  falls  below  7  cent  abn^ 
sero  (44»  Fahren.),  and  sea-breezes 
temper  the  air  in  summer.  The  heat 
is  nevertheless  occasionally  opprBBor^ 
though  the  thermometer  never  nuba 
much  above  90*  Fahren. 
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The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  orange-trti 
and  date-palm  are  good  evidences  d 
the  stete  of  the  atmosphere ;  indeed 
There  the  human  kind 
Enjoy  die  easiest  life  :  no  anov  is  there, 
No  biting  winter,  and  no  drenching  ibo«0', 
But  Zephyr  always  gently  from  the  sea 
Breathes  on  them,  to  refresh  the  hafpy  nfi* 
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The  dimate,  however,  differs  consider- 
ably in  the  N.  region,  where  it  is  damp 
and  cold,  and  wind  storms  not  nnfre- 
qiient.  The  more  common  diseases  are : 
intermittent  feyets,  catarrhs,  and  pnl- 
monias  (plenrisy).  Mortality  at  Palma, 
1  per  45— the  average  of  Spain  being 
1-84.  The  worst  climate,  where  agae 
is  freqnent,  is  found  in  district  of  Al- 
cudia,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  marshes, 
which  might  be  easQy  removed  if  de- 
sired by  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
island  of  Menorca,  thongh  the  tempera- 
ture is  stiU  higher  in  winter,  N.  winds 
are  very  freqnent^  and  spring  and  an- 
tnmn  subject  to  variation.  '  Thongh 
it  may  be  called  a  good  dimate,  still, 
in  cases  of  consumption,  the  changes  of 
weather,  when  they  do  occur,  are  felt  a 
great  deal  more  even  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  uncomfortable  construction 
of  the  houses.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
agreeable  climate  in  winter  and  spring.'* 
But  Seller,  rather  than  Palma,  bids  fair 
to  become  a  favourite  resort  '  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  country  that 
pleased  me  more  than  that  about  Seller. 
I  have  spoken  of  its  delightftd  climate, 
and  its  grand  and  beautiful  scenery. 
The  former  must  be  well  suited  to  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  chest ;  and  the 
latter  offers  every  inducement  to  exer- 
cise, and  much  to  please  the  eye  and 
soothe  the  fiBe]inga.'t  Sea-bathing  is 
close  by,  and  is  practicable  all  the  year 
round.  The  climate  on  the  whole  is 
relaoeing, 

Trsrelling.— The  largest  of  the 
three  principal  islands,  Mallorca,  is  the 
one  more  frequently  visited.  But  they 
are  all  of  easy  access  by  means  of  lines 
of  steamers  which  ply  regularly  between 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  the  chief  ports 
of  the  Balearics.      In     the    interior. 


*  This  infonnation  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  Pabna,  Mr.  J. 
CoDsidiae. 


pretty  well-appointed  diligences  run 
between  the  more  important  cities,  and 
the  roads,  where  any  exist,  are  beauti- 
ftilly  constructed  and  well  kept  up. 
There  are  tolerably  good  inns,  ho&UHs, 
where  civility,  cleanliness,  good-will, 
and  moderate  charges,  make  up  for 
other  wants.  The  best  season  is  be- 
tween January  and  middle  of  June, 
and  winter  for  invalids.  There  are 
clean  and  moderately-sized  houses  to 
let  about  Palma  and  SoUer.  The  rent 
is  low,  and  fiimiture  may  be  hired  at 
Palma  on  reasonable  terms.  From  20r. 
to  SOr.  constitute  the  daily  expenses  at 
inns.  Tourists  will  in  general  confine 
their  attention  to  Mallorca,  which  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  more  easily  tra- 
velled of  the  whole  archipelago.  The 
'  lions'  are  :  Palma,  with  its  cathe- 
dral, Lonja  ;  Seller,  noted  for  its  grand 
and  beautiful  scenery;  Arid  and  its 
wondrous  stalactite  grottoes ;  thesoenery 
about  Valldemosa  ;  the  country  villa, 
called  alqueria,  of  Raja,  its  vale  and 
museum,  and  those  of  Esporlas  and  Al- 
favia.  Menorca  is  not  so  favourably 
situated,  and  though  insufficiently  ex- 
plored, possesses  no  great  amount  of 
interest.  Yviza  is  bleak  and  hilly,  with 
a  mild  climate,  bat  utterly  roadless  and 
thinly  peopled.  The  rest  are  islets  of 
no  importance,  save  Formentera:  mostly 
deserted. 

Tourists  may  therefore  proceed  either 
from  Valencia  or  Barcelona  by  steamers, 
which  leave  twice  a-week,  and  perform 
the  passage  in  about  14  to  16  hrs. 
Visit  Palma,  making  it  head-quarters 
for  the  different  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior of  Mallorca,  such  as — 1,  Excursion 
to  Seller  ;  2,  Lluchmayor ;  8,  Artd ; 
4,  Alcudiar— all  by  diL  If  desirous  to 
visit  Mahon,  embark  at  either  Alcudia 
or  Palma,  and  by  steamer  to  Mahon, 
whence  bjr  dil.  to  Ciudadela,  crossing 
thus  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  island. 
There  is  also  a  steamer  between  Palma 
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and  Yma.  No  passport  ia  reqiiiied. 
Take  one,  however,  or  some  substitute 
porsiacaso. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — ^The 
Spanish  money  has  been  introduced 
here,  as  well  as  weights  and  measures. 

Post-Office. — ^The  same  regulations  as 
in.  Spain.  Letters  leave  three  times  a- 
week. 

Teleffraph.  —  There  are  submarine 
cables  between  Yviza  and  Valencia, 
Kahon  and  Barcelona,  Tviza  and  Mal- 
lorca,  Mallorca  and  Mahon ;  and  in  the 
interior  between  the  principal  towns — 
620  kiL  (755  m.)  of  submarine  cable  in 
all.  2r8.  50c.  extra  for  every  ten  words 
are  paid  for  telegrams  by  these  cables. 
For  the  interior  as  in  Spain. 

StetlBtloa.— The  value  of  landed  property  in 
x86o  amounted  to  upwards  of  44,ooo,ooor.  About 
one  and  a-half  millions  were  paid  Co  Treasury 
for  trade  and  industrial  (mantifacturing)  '  sub- 
sidioft.'  That  same  year  the  island  produced 
5S51346  fanegas  of  com;  306,355  fanegas  of 
barley ;  410,219  arrobas  of  vegetables  ;  40^927 
arr.  of  grapes  ;  255,593  '^-  of  almonds;  31,927 
miilares  of  oranges ;  145,700  arr.  of  figs  and 
raisins  ;  58  4ut.  of  silk  (alas) ;  234,933  arr.  of 
wine ;  and  23,506  arr.  of  oil ;  while  in  1624, 
Mallorca  alone  yielded  x6,ooo  tuns  of  the  latter. 
There  are  districts,  such  as  thiu  of  Soller,  which 
export  sometimes  from  ^^25,000  oranges,  and 
uid  £30,000  oil.  The  coasting  trade  in  z86o 
amotmted  to  ;C83o,ooo.  There  is  some  trade 
with  Catalonia,  Marseilles,  and  Algiers,  mostly 
in  oil,  wine,  fruit,  etc.  The  exports  in  x86o 
were  of  37,269,753  rs.  ;  the  imports,  2,957,726. 
Manu&ctures  are  unimportant — silk  and  wool- 
len goods,  cloths,  corded  .stuff.  Administra- 
tivtiy,  the  islands  constitute  a  Captaincy-Gene- 
ral, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Palma.  A  civil  pro- 
vince of  the  third  class,  an  Andicncia,  a  naval 
department ;  and  tccUsiasHcally  three  dioceses, 
of  which  the  sees  are  Palma,  Mahon,  and  Yviza. 

The  Baleaxics  abound  with  game,  and  its 
coasts  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  but  they  are 
comparatively  free  of  birds  of  prey  and  venom- 
ous animals.  Among  birds  we  may  mention  the 
hecafigo  (bec-figue),  as  good  as  ortolans,  which 
feeds  on  figs  ;  water-fowl  {Galiina  ifaigna); 
the  flamant  {FUmtnck) ;  wild  duck  {anada) ; 
excellent  partridges  (perdSi) ;  the  Balearic  crane 
(aioeta) ;  porfirio,  dear,  says  Pliny,  to  Roman 
gastronomers.  Of  fish,  a  sort  ot  white  bait,  alad- 
roch,  sardines,  alatxa,  lobsters  (cranch),  oysters. 


turtle,  etc.  The  island  of  Cooejera  is  eodidy 
peopled  with  rabbits  (coni),  hares  (mait),  wild 
sheep  (molto  sauvatje),  etc. 

Island  of  Mallobga. 

Kallorca,  the  Roman  Balearica  Major, 
whence  its  present  name,  and  ^ 
Moorish  Maynrkiih,  has  the  form  of  a 
trapezoid  square.  It  is  situated  betwaea 
Yviza  and  Menorca,  and  covers  a  snr£us 
of  586  square  kils.  Distances  :  130  kiL 
from  Barcelona,  255  from  Tnnis,  and 
480  from  Toulon.  Pop.  208,941.  Capi- 
tal, Palma,  often  called  P.  de  Mallarca, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Tenenfic. 
and  others.  The  principal  citieB,  be- 
sides Palma,  are  Manacor,  Alcndia,  Inca, 
and  Porreras.  The  coast  is  somewhat 
steep  and  abrupt  on  the  W.  side,  but 
low  and  sloping  towards  the  sea  every- 
where else.  The  chief  port  is  that  d 
Palma,  some  44  leagues  in  its  broadest 
part ;  secure,  though  somewhat  exposed 
towards  the  S.  W. ;  the  Riera,  the  largest 
river  in  the  island,  has  considerably  is* 
jured  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  so  that 
ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  Lar 
zaretto.  A  more  secure,  but  much 
neglected,  port  is  that  of  Porto  Pi,  close 
by.  The  second  in  importance  is,  hor- 
ever,  that  of  SoUer  ;  but  it  is  insecure, 
and  much  exposed  to  N.W.  and  X. 
winds.  The  Biera  rises  near  Poigpa- 
iient,  and  JEalls  into  the  sea  beneath  the 
ramparts  of  Palma  ;  and  though  almas: 
dry  in  summer,  it  swells  during  the 
rainy  season,  occasioning  fr^uent  inim- 
dations. 

Palma.-~Capital  of  the  Baleaiics; 
bishopric  ;  residence  of  captain-general; 
seaport    Pop.  40,418. 

Boutes  and  ConTeyanoes.  —  1. 
From  Barcelona. — ^Excellent  steamers, 
English  built,  leave  Thursdays  at  li 
P.M.  and  Saturdays  at  7  A. M.  ;  the 
former  touch  on  their  way  at  Alcudia, 
and  therefore  arrive  a  few  hours  later  ; 
the  usual  time  is  16  hrs.  The  fares  : 
1st  cL,  160r. ;  2d  cL,  120r. ;  8d  cL,  60r. 
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Distance,  185  m.  2.  From  VaUiieia. 
— Same  oompony's  steamers  leave,  Mon- 
days at  7  A.H.  direct,  and  on  Wednes> 
days  at  3  p.m.,  touching  at  Yyiza,  thus 
causing  a  delay  of  10  lus.  on  the  usual 
passage,  which  is  of  15  hrs.  Fares  : 
1st  cL,  140r. ;  2d  cl.,  lOOr. ;  8d  cL,  60r. 
(for  •steamer  to  Valencia  or  Barcelona, 
see  those  names).  Distance,  40  leagues. 
3.  From  Mahon  (Menorca). — Leaye  on 
Tuesdays  at  9  A.  if . ,  touching  at  Alcudia, 
and  Thursdays  at  12  P.1C.  direct  Dis- 
tance, 100  m. 

Xnns. — ^The  least  had  is  Fonda  de  Las 
3  Palmas ;  then  come  F.  del  Yapor  and 
F.  de  los  Cnatro  Naciones.  The  chaiges 
are  lower  than  at  Valencia  or  Barcelona; 
12r.  a-day,  all  induded*  is  the  most 
moderate.  There  is  a  decent  boarding- 
house  (casa  de  huespedes)  at  51  Porticos 
de  Santo  Domingo,  dean  and  comfort- 
able. 

Oeneral  Besorlption.  —  As  the 
steamer  approaches,  the  picturesque 
shores  of  Dea  come  first  within  Tiew, 
then  follow  the  rocks  of  Yalldemosa 
and  Ba&albufar  on  our  left ;  a  little  fur- 
ther. Cape  Oroser  and  part  of  La  Dra- 
gonera.  Hilly  Sante  Ponsa  rises  in  the 
distance  on  left ;  shortly  after  we  be- 
hold Capede  Gala  Figuera  advancing 
into  the  sea ;  then  Cape  Blanco  on  our 
right ;  and,  nearer  to  us,  on  left, 
Cape  Enterrocat.  The  beautiful,  sleepy, 
sunlit  bay  is  now  entered.  We  pass  off 
Fort  San  Carlos,  and  the  Koorish-look- 
ing  signal-tower,  built  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Palma  by  order  of  Don  Jayme ; 
then  comes  the  little  port  of  Porto 
Pi  on  our  left.  We  can  descry  the 
castle  of  Bellrer  rising  on  a  hill,  and 
on  our  light  the  dty  of  Palma,  with  its 
pier  like  the  stem  of  a  fisui-like  pabnito. 

The  first  impression  is  both  striking 
and  pleasing.  Palma  rises,  amphi- 
theatre-like, on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the 
S.W.  portion  of  the  island,  facing  the 
wide,  open  bay  i  the  pinnacled  turrets 


of  the  Lonja  are  seen  peeping  from  be- 
hind the  bastion-flanked  walls,  which 
so  ineffidently  defend  the  city  on  the 
sea  side ;  a  little  more  to  our  right,  and, 
the  most  prominent  feature,  standi  the 
grand  Cathedral,  with  its  flying  arches, 
two  pinnacled  towers,  and  deep  but- 
tresses of  its  south  front,  a  fairy  fiibric, 
rising,  as  it  were,  Yenetian-like,  out  of 
the  sea.  Here  and  there  some  lofty  and 
deep-green  palms  may  be  seen,  inter- 
spersed amid  the  dusters  of  cupola- 
shaped  belfries  and  terraced  roofs  of 
houses  which  stand  out  in  somewhat 
dark  masses  against  the  not  distant  hiUs 
and  blue  Calabrian  sky.  Steep  ascents 
lead  into  the  town.  The  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  winding,  ill-pared,  and 
silent.  The  houses  have  retained  many 
features  of  Moorish  taste,  sense,  and 
medieval  habits  of  living;  they  are 
mostly  low,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor, 
an  upper  one,  and  an  attic  (called 
poreho) ;  aprojectingroof,  spread  outinto 
pent-houses,  often  curiously  worked  out, 
shdters  from  the  rain  and  screens  from 
the  sun  the  porcho  bdow,  which  thus 
becomes  a  shady  gallery ;  the  rooms 
have  lofty  ceilings  ;  staircases,  not  un- 
frequently  of  great  artistic  merit,  are 
placed  in  the  entrance-hall  or  the  inner 
court— the  Moorish  patio.  There  are 
some  interesting  houses  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  few  earlier,  with  circular  por- 
ticoes and  agimez  windows.  Slender 
fluted  shafts,  the  use  of  varnished  tiles, 
azubjos,  the  fashion  of  upper  galleries 
on  the  model  of  those  of  La  Loiga,  are 
so  many  features  characterising  their 
style.  Examples  may  be  seen,  CalU  de 
la  Virgin  de  la  TetOj  and  Plaaa  de  San 
Antonio;  visit  also  the  houses  of  Yivot, 
Bonapart,  etc.  There  is,  however, 
about  the  whole  of  Palma  a  constant 
sense  and  sight  of  silence  and  decay, 
which  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
the  contrast  of  the  few  but  beautifiil 
buildings  of  the  port,  that  bespeak  mag' 
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nificenoe,  trade,  and  political  import- 
ance. 

Sight-Seeing.— -Cathedral;  Loxga; 
Private  Galleries. 

CiHe^rai.— This  noble  pile— an  elo- 
quent record  of  Mallorcan  greatneae— • 
was  built  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
the  city,  by  Don  Jayme'a  orders,  in 
the  year  1230,  on  the  site  of  houses 
which  were  a  portion  of  his  royal  booty, 
and  then  clustered  in  the  Almudayna, 
near  the  Gate  de  las  Cadenas.  The 
ajrcbitect's  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. The  plan  has  been  ascribed 
to  Pisan  and  flJso  to  Provenfal  archi- 
tects, and  a  Mallorcan  celebrated 
Maestro  de  Obras,  Jayme  Fabre,  has 
even  been  supposed  to  have  directed 
portions  at  least  of  this  building.  The 
High  Chapel  was  begun  first,  and  com- 
pleted in  1282,  on  Don  Jayme's  thixd 
voyage  to  the  islands.  By  a  royal 
order  of  July  1843,  King  Don  Pedro 
directed  his  treasurer  to  lay  aside  1000 
Barcelonese  sueldos  yearly  for  the 
work  of  '  La  Seo,'  ordering,  besides,  to 
sculpture  his  escutcheon  on  those  por- 
tions erected  with  his  monies.  To- 
wards the  end  of  14th  century,  when 
the  royal  subvention  had  come  to  a 
close,  modifications  were  introduced  to 
obtain  cheaper  work  and  a  moi-e  speedy 
completion.  Besides  voluntary  contri- 
butions, the  zealous  clergy  collected 
large  sums  by  speculating  on  poor 
human  vanity,  in  the  decoration  of 
tombs,  and  granting  of  privileges  to 
stamp  private  arms  on  key-stones,  etc, 
selling  them  for  such  sums  as  13,287r. 
and  the  like.  The  work  was  completed 
in  160L 

The  style  is  Gothic-Mallorcan,  with 
later  portions  belonging  to  the  plater- 
eaque.  The  width  is  140  £ng.  feet 
in  the  clear ;  190  feet  including  the 
chapels.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extending  east  to  west.  Its  main 
characteristics  are — great   simplicity  ; 


vast  proportions,  both  as  to  width 
and  height;  broad  unbroken  naves— 
the  central  one,  however,  blocked  up 
by  the  choir ;  spareness  of  light ;  sober- 
ness, we  might  add  meagreness,  in  the 
treatment  of  details  and  omamentatiasL 
The  earterior  is  full  of  massive  graa- 
deur.  The  principal  front  is  to  the  W., 
but  the  S.  front  is  the  finest  Itsdoor 
way,  called  *  dd  Mirador,'  dates  1389,  u 
the  work  of  Pedro  Morey  (ob.  1394),  and 
a  good  specimen  of  Mallorcan-Gothie  ,* 
full  of  elegance,  richness^  and  taste. 
Observe  the  broad  ogee,  and  the  deti- 
cately-carved  bases  round  the  outward 
archivolt^  called  by  Mallorcan  archi- 
tects *la  gran  jambalLd;'  the  nuve 
but  piously-inspired  niche  stataaiy— 
apostles,  prophets ;  andangeU  pUying 
on  instruments  ;  over  the  arch,  a  figure 
of  our  Saviour.  The  doorway  ia 
divided  by  a  shaft,  with  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  The  tympanum  has  two 
reUevi ;  the  lower  one  has  for  sub- 
ject the  Lord's  Supper,  the  uppa 
one  the  Deity  holding  the  Christ  bdbre 
adoring  angels.  They  are  both  by 
Juan  de  Y alendennea,  1393-97.  The  K. 
door  is  called  'de  laAlmoyna.'  Ob- 
serve in  this  portion  the  quaint^  old, 
square  tower,  with  long-pointed  win- 
dows and  open-work  balustrade.  The 
W.  door  is  the  most  richly  decorated, 
and  a  good  example  of  the  platereeque ; 
it  forms  a  series  of  ogival  receding 
arches.     Over  the  door  is  the  inscripL  : 

*NON  EST  FACTUM  TALE  OPUS  UNI- 
VSRSIS  REGNIS  3   RsOUlf  CAP.  X.' 

and  *  1601,'  the  date  of  its  completioo. 
It  was  begun  1594.  A  shaft  dividing 
the  doorway  supports  the  escutcheon  of 
Mallorca,  composed  of  four  quarters 
with  bars  of  Aragon  gules  on  or,  a 
castle  on  the  sea,  with  a  palm,  the 
arms  of  Palma,  the  capital.  On  the 
tympanum  a  poorly-carved  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  The  sculpture  is  on  the  whole 
of  no  great  merit 
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The  interior^  though  bare  and  cold, 
is  Tendered  impresaiye  from  the  vast 
proportiona ;  thiu,  the  central  nave 
measnres  247  feet  from  the  door  to  the 
high  altar,  and  is  some  147  feet  in  ele- 
vation. It  has  neither  a  transept  nor 
an  apse,  and  is  divided  by  two  rows  of 
seven  octagonal  pillars,  forming  three 
long  lofty  naves,  which  do  not  meet 
behind  the  high  altar  to  form  an  apse, 
bnt  finish  in  an  aisle  with  three 
chapels,  one  of  which,  the  High  Chapelt 
forms  as  it  were  another  nave. 

This  OapiUa  Beal  is  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  was  finished  1232,  and  is 
some  78  feet  long.  It  is  richly 
decorated.  EcdesiologiBts  shonld  no- 
tice the  andito  or  wooden  gallery 
all  round  —  strictly  Moorish  work, 
thofQgh  of  Gothic  style,  and  once 
gorgeously  gilt  and  painted.  Observe 
also  the  windows,  now  blocked  np^  and 
carved  pendentives  supporting  statu- 
ettes of  saints  and  angels,  the  bishop*s 
marble  seat,  and  its  niche-work ;  tiie 
andito— closed  by  a  fine  Gothic  wooden 
railing,  with  excellent  r^evo  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  besides 
several  statuettes  of  saints  in  niches, 
and  in  the  centre  the  efiSgy  of  the  Vir- 
gin under  a  richly -decorated  canopy. 
Ask  for  the  fine  silver  gilt  custodia.  A 
black  marble  sarcophagus,  heavy  and 
pagan,  is  seen  here.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
King  Don  Jayme  II.,  raised  by  order 
of  Charles  III.  in  1779.  The  rose  win- 
dow and  painted  glass  in  the  cathedral 
should  be  noticed.  They  are  the  work 
of  Fco.  Saooma.  The  former  marble 
pavement  is  being  repaired,  and  the 
completion  of  the  building  pursued  by 
order  of  Government,  and  under  the 
able  direction  of  Sr.  Peyromiet 

The  other  chapels  are  devoid  of  much 
interest ;  observe,  however,  in  that  of 
Covfue  Christiy  a  fine  early  but  ii^ured 
tomb  of  the  first  bishop  of  Mallorca, 


ToreUa,  a  boon  companion  of  Don 
Jayme,  ob.  1266.  In  Chap,  de  San 
Martin,  war  trophies  and  shields  of  the 
MaTella  and  Pigals  families.  In 
sacristy  of  chapel  of  W.  Sra,  de  la 
Corona,  an  interesting  Gothic  tomb  of 
Bishop  Galiana.  The  figures  and 
animals  were  formerly  painted.  In  the 
recess  of  the  niche  is  a  relievo  with 
priests  and  people  bewailing  the  good 
prelate's  death,  whilst  two  angels  are 
canying  his  soul  to  heaven.  Compart- 
ments in  front  of  the  tomb  are  also 
filled  with  minutely -carved  figures  in 
doleful  attitudes.  It  dates  1375.  In 
Chap,  de  los  Salaa  is  a  tomb  of  Marqu^ 
de  la  Romana,  head  of  one  of  the  sete 
Caaas  of  Mallorca,  the  cream  of  the 
local  nobility,  a  hero  of  the  Peninsular 
war;  erected  1811,  by  order  of  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz. 

The  Chair  belongs  to  the  Gotho- 
plateresque  style,  and  has  two  rows  of 
walnut  carved  stalls.  Observe  the 
arms  and  high  backs  of  the  upper  row, 
with  relievo  scenes  from  Scripture, 
angels,  etc,  highly  finished  and  of 
great  variety.  The  stone  sculpture 
around  the  frascaro  is  the  most  modern 
part  of  the  '  Coro. '  Look  at  the  statues 
of  San  Bruno  and  San  Juan,  brought 
here  from  the  Cartiga  of  Yadldemosa, 
and  the  work  of  Adrian  Ferran ;  and 
pictures  by  A.  Sacchi — the  Assumption 
and  Holy  Trinity.  The  pulpits  are 
plateresque ;  the  one  on  the  left  is 
reckoned  the  best ;  most  of  the  carving 
is  by  Sales,  1529.  The  Sola  Capitular 
is  of  Gothic  decline.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  Mufioz, 
oh  1447.  The  organ  is  of  no  great 
merit  as  an  instrument.  The  pendentive 
is  crowned  with  a  hideous  wooden  head 
of  a  turbaned  Moor,  part  of  the  white 
beard  is  painted  red. 

Minor  Ohurohes.^  There  are  few 
other  chnrohes  of  note.  Though  Palma 
numbers  six  parish  churohes,  aud  though 
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few  still  remain  out  of  the  twenty-four 
convents  which  existed  as  late  as  1835, 
we  shall  mention  nevertheless— 

Sa/n  FrandaoOt  remarkable  for  its 
large  dimensions,  curious  beUiy-tower, 
and  more  especially  the  cloister,  which 
is  the  only  Gothic  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  island ;  it  is  original  and  striking, 
and  consists  of  four  long  galleries  shaded 
by  a  projecting  roof  resting  on  slender 
shafts.  It  is  surrounded  by  orange- 
trees.  The  church  is  of  one  nave,  long 
and  broad,  but  modernised.  Here  is 
the  late  Gothic  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Mallorcan  worthy,  Ramon  Lull.*  It  is 
interesting  for  the  sculpture  and  like- 
ness of  its  akbaster  efi^. 

The  church  was  begun  1281 ;  the 
cloisters,  1285  ;  Lull's  tomb,  1492. 

Sta,  ^uZoZio.— Gothic,  finished  1256 ; 
three  naves,  plain  and  good  proportions ; 
a  fine  rose-window.  Some  pictures  of 
Sacchis,  and  a  fine  Sta.  Eulalia  by  the 
native  Mezquida.  The  Hospital  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Bernardo  may  be  also 
hurriedly  examined. 

Iionja. — A  picturesque  and  typic 
building,  and  a  well-preserved  example 
of  Mallorcan  (query,  Italianised)  Go- 
thic civil  architecture.  The  site  and 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  were 
granted  by  Don  Jayme,  1233,  to  the 
Pisans,  signing  a  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention passed  between  Count  Ramon 


*  This  good  and  learned  savant  was  bom  in 
Palma,  1335,  and  belonged  to  the  court  and 
household  of  Jayme  II.  In  his  youthful  days 
he  is  said  to  have  fallen  so  desperately  in  love 
with  a  Mallorquina,  that  meeting  her  in  the 
street  whilst  he  was  on  horseback,  he  followed 
her  into  a  church ;  nothing,  indeed,  could  cure 
him  of  his  passion  malheureuse  save  the  sight 
of  a  cancerous  breast  which  in  those  days  of  ig- 
nonmce  there  was  no  Madame  Rachel  to  enamel 
This  doctor  iluminado  was  truly  an  enligkUned 
alchymbt,  who  wrote  several  curious  books, 
among  which  *  De  Art«  Magna,'  pub.  at  Lyons, 
X304.  Spaniards  ascribe  to  him  the  discovery 
of  nitric  acid,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  mention  the  mariner's  compass,  in  his 
'  De  Contemplatione,'  1373. 


IIL  and  the  Bepablic  of 
Pisa  in  1118,  with  an  object  to  bmld 
an  Exchange.  It  waa  designed  and 
b^^  by  Antonio  Sagrera,  1426-1448, 
whose  son  Guillelmo  was,  towaida  1420, 
*  Maestro  Mayor'  of  the  cathedral,  and 
who  engaged  to  build  it  for  a  sum  of 
22,000  libras,  to  which,  as  uscaal,  25(X' 
were  subsequently  added.  It  is  square 
in  plan,  with  four  octagonal  towers, 
crowned  with  Moorish  indented  battie> 
ments  flanking  the  angles ;  these  are 
linked  to  each  other  by  a  cbanmng 
open-work  gallery.  In  the  front  sic 
two  exquisitely  designed  Gothic  win- 
dows, between  which  is  a  fine  door- 
way, with  an  enclosed  arch ;  on  its 
tympanum,  a  huge,  ill-fiishioncd  angel 
A  shaft  divides  the  ingress.  The  back 
fa9ade  is  somewhat  similar.  The  in- 
terior, which  is  now  only  used  for  sub- 
scription balls,  etc.,  is  striking  on 
account  of  its  constructire  principle. 
Thus,  the  hall,  which  is  very  huge, 
has  a  groined  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  only  four  slender  fluted  shafts: 
their  basements  are  slightly  marked 
out  by  the  diameter,  being  greater  than 
in  the  rest  The  arehes,  palm-like,  rise 
freely,  very  slightly  bent  Some  of  the 
key-stones  are  decorated  with  angels. 
Four  doors  at  the  angles.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  black  marble.  On  entering 
Palms,  Charles  Y.  is  said  to  have  been 
so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  this 
building,  that  he  spurred  on  his  horse, 
and  anxiously  inquired  whether  it  was 
Church  or  State  property.  He  could  not 
restrain  his  satisfaction  on  learning 
that  it  was  of  the  latter  description. 

The  Town-Hall  {Comu  CkmsiaUfri- 
oIUb)  is  an  indiflerent  building  of  the 
end  of  16th  century.  There  are  some 
pictures  inside ;  a  series  of  108  portraits, 
mostly  daubs  of  Mallorcan  worthies; 
and  a  fine  Van  Dyck,  St  Sebastian, 
which  was  brought  here  by  Don  Bart 
Yeiger,  from  Madrid,  and  bequesthad 
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to  the  city.  Notice  also  one  represent- 
ing the  fimer&l  of  Ramon  Lull  There 
are  some  interesting  MSS.  and  an 
armorial  of  15th  centory,  containing 
the  arms  of  the  Bonapart  fanuly — a 
spread  eagle,  stars,  and  lion  rampant 
The  Bonaparts  wei^  originally  a  Mai- 
lorcan  family.  Hngo  Bonapart,  a  native 
of  Mallorca,  was  sent  in  1411,  by  King 
Martin  of  Aragon,  as  goyemor  of  Cor- 
sica. Bonaparte  is  the  old  Italian, 
Buonaparte  the  modem  Italian,'  and 
Bonapart  the  Mallorcan  spelling.  There 
are  also  some  very  early  charts. 

Oastle  of  Bellrer.— Half-a-leagne 
from  Palma.  This  old  fortress  stands 
picturesquely  on  a  height  which  the  sea 
washes  on  the  left.  The  highest  tower, 
its  most  prominent  feature  as  one  ap- 
proaches, is  the  Torre  del  Homenage. 
The  fortress  is  circular  in  plan,  and 
apparently  strong  and  massiye,  but  fast 
crumbling  down.  The  Castle  de  Bell- 
ver,  the  former  Pulcro  Yisio,  or  Belvi- 
dere,  is  so  called  from  the  eztensiye 
view  it  commands.  It  was  erected  by 
Jayme  II.  to  defend  that  part  of  the 
island.  The  works  began  in  13th  cen- 
tury, Pedro  Salya  directing  them  in 
1 309.  In  after  years  it  was  turned  into 
a  state  prison ;  and  its  dungeon.  La 
Hoya,  has  witnessed  many  an  injustice, 
and  scene  of  woe  and  horror.  Joyel- 
lanos,  the  learned  Asturian  writer,  was 
sent  here  in  exile,  a  yictim  to  court 
intrigues.  Arago,  who  had  come  to 
Mallorca  in  1808  to  measure  the  meri- 
dian of  the  castle,  was  kept  a  prisoner 
here  during  two  years.  The  patio  and 
Gothic  arched  gallery  are  interesting 
and  quaint  in  style. 

There  are  two  or  three  fine  modem  and 
well-organised  hospitals :  La  Casa  de  le 
Misericoidia,  a  poor-house;  a  found- 
lings' hospital ;  and  the  Hospital  Gene- 
ral, which  is  also  a  lunatic  asylum.  We 
may  also  mention  the  pretty  Alameda^ 
the  channing  wa'^k  along  the  ramparts, 


from  which  the  view  over  the  bay  im 
very  beautiful;  the  PUissa  des  Corts^- 
the  Bom.  There  are  some  pictures  to  be 
seen  at  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes — 
a  MS.  catalogue.  Among  others,  a  fine 
San  Sebastian,  by  Mezquida  ;  a  power- 
fully painted  *  Christ  in  the  Desert,'  by 
Bestard,  mentioned  by  Cean  Bermudez ; 
a  very  curious  one  of  15th  century, 
painted  in  the  distempered  style,  repre- 
senting the  legendary  foundation  of  a 
Carthusian  convent,  by  King  Don 
Martin,  ascribed  to  M.  Ferrando ;  and 
several  Juncosas,  P.  J.  Ferrer,  etc. 

We  may  also  mention  to  picture 
amateurs  the  private  gallery  of  Conde 
de  Montenegro,  seen  with  a  card  easily 
obtained  on  application  to  the  mayor- 
domo  of  this  nobleman,  the  owner,  too, 
of  the  alqueria  and  museum  of  Raza — 
whence  most  of  the  pictures,  curiosities, 
coins,  etc.,  here,  have  been  transferred. 

No.  X.  Banqueting,  by  B.  Veeninx,  x66o; 
excellent  perspective  and  chiaroscuro.  No.  zo. 
A  landscape,  by  H.  Swaneveldt,  2648.  Nos. 
X3  and  ax.  Fine  tapestries  vrith  subject,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul ;  said  to  be  the  very  first  of  the 
kind  made  in  Paris ;  signed  G.  Simonet,  Parigi, 
X7ZZ.  It  was  a  present  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  No. 
90.  Drunkards  Asleep,  by  C  Boigen.  No.  38. 
An  English  Park,  initials  A.  S.,  on  wood.  Nos. 
4x  and  53.  Two  early  oU  paintings,  with  mjrstic 
subjects,  by  G.  Bosch.  Nos.  60  and  6a.  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  Guido  Reni.  No.  63.  A 
good  Ribera,  San  Geronimo.  No.  71.  A  fine 
portrait,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck.  Nos.  87  and 
88.  Goats,  by  Salv.  Rosa.  No.  89.  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  fine.  No.  zoo. 
The  'Beato'  Juan  de  Ribeia,  by  Ribalta. 
No.  xx8.  A  female  portrait,  by  Rubens,  to 
whom  is  ascribed  No.  zz9,  the  Miracle  of  the 
Loaves.  No.  X3z.  On  paper,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  M.  Angelo's  subject,  the  Three 
Cardinal  Virtues.  No.  Z33.  An  exquisite  por- 
trait of  a  female,  by  Van  Dyck.  No.  Z33.  Por- 
trait of  Poet  Aretin,  by  Titian.  No.  143.  A 
mystic  subject,  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Juanes,  and 
valuable.  No.  Z45.  Portrait  of  Rubens,  by 
Van  Dyck  (7).  No.  Z46.  Portrait  of  this  latter, 
by  himself;  full  of  youth  and  life ;  small  eyes 
beambg  with  intellect.  No.  Z47.  A  young 
woman's  portrait,  by  Myievelt  No.  Z49.  The 
Viigin,  ascribed  to  ZurbanuL    The  Virgin  lacks 
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ghufx  and  expression ;  the  colouring  is  worthy 
of  that  master.  No.  z68.  Holy  Family,  as- 
cribed to  Raphael,  etc  etc.  The  Ubxary 
contains  many  rare  MSS.  and  works  relative 
to  the  history  and  monastery  of  Mallorca ;  see 
the  parchment  chart  drawn  up  1439  by  Gabriel 
Vallseca,  with  an  autograph  of  Veq>uccio's. 
There  are,  besides,  some  good  pamtings  in  the 
private  gallery  of  Casa  Ari^y  (a  portrait  of 
Rembrandt,  by  himself):  Casa  Annengol  (a 
San  Cosme  and  San  Damian),  by  Van  Dyck, 
etc.  There  are  some  good  libraries :  those  of 
Montesion,  the  Bishopric,  Count  of  Ayamous, 
Sr.  Capdebon,  etc. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  Plaza  de 
Toros,  not  much  frequented  by  the 
Mallorcan  gentry ;  a  theatre  and  a  casino. 

Consuls. — H.  B.  Af.'s—3.  R.  Graham, 
Esq.  No  Church  of  England  service. 
U.  S,  of  America^ST.  Fiol,  V.C.,  15 
Galle  de  la  Almudayna.  France — M. 
Denois,  82  Calle  de  la  Concepcion. 

Post  0^.  — Calle  San  Bartolom^ 
82.  Open  daily  till  2  p.m.  Letters  to 
Spain  leave  4  times  a-week — Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Telegraph  Office.  —46  C.  de  San  Miguel, 
open  always.  Telegraphs  sent  to  Yviza, 
PoUensa,  Inca,  Alcudia ;  Mahon,  Ciu- 
dedela,  by  a  submarine  cable ;  and  to 
Spain,  vid  Valencia,  by  a  submarine 
cable. 

Banhers. — Kess.  Cannt  &  Mugnerot 

Doctors, — O.  Gonzalez,  L.  Muntaner. 

Excursions. 
1st  ToBaja(oTRdxa). — Avieittothis 
pretty  and  interesting  Mallorcan  country 
mansion  should  not  be  omitted ;  dis- 
tant from  Palma  seven  miles  ;  convey- 
ances take  np  the  dil.  going  to  Soller.  A 
card  from  mayordomo  of  the  proprietor, 
Sr.  Conde  de  Montenegro,  is  requisite, 
and  easily  obtained.  Alqueria,  from  the 
Arab  AI-Earia,  literally  means  *  a 
cluster  of  farm-houses, '  and  by  exten- 
sion, a  villa  or  country  mansion.  Raja 
is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill. 
Cardinal  Despuig,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Count,  purchased  at  Ariccia,  near  Al- 
bano,  some  lands  where  unsuccessful 


excavations  had  been  carried  on  foi 
years,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  fortune, 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  well-kiiowD 
Scotch  antiquary.  The  Gardinal  was, 
however,  more  fortunate,  and  was  able 
to  collect  several  important  antiquities, 
which,  together  with  many  more  he 
purchased  in  Borne,  were  brought  here 
and  tastefully  arranged.  The  ber. 
statues  are  placed  in  the  hall  (el  Peris- 
tilo).  Observe  more  particalarly — L 
St.  of  Esculapius,  said  to  be  anteriofr  to 
Roman  Empire.  2.  Caligula.  &.  A 
bust  hunger  than  life,  said  to  be  that  d 
Diogenes,  discovered  near  the  Appian 
Way,  and  excellent  4.  A  colossal 
Emperor  I^erva.  7.  A  Roman  Gladia- 
tor, full  of  vigour  and  spirit  There 
are  besides  several  Roman  inscriptions, 
etc.  In  the  Salon  Principal, — Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Despuig.  6.  A  Cupid, 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  by 
Lysippus.  11.  A  pretty  bronze  deer- 
probably  Greek  work.  16.  A  cnrions 
statue,  probably  that  of  Apollo  Sauiee- 
ton  or  Lizard-killer.  18.  Silene.  20. 
Very  fine  group  of  Hippolytus  engaged 
in  the  chase.  22.  A  magnificent  head 
of  Ciesar  Augustus,  oonsidered  the  gem 
of  the  whole  collection.  23.  Apollo, 
in  poros  marble,  by  the  sculptor  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere— discovered  near  the 
Appian  Way.  38.  An  excellent  Bac- 
chus 'ever  fair  and  ever  young.*  3& 
Alcibiadee,  one  of  the  best  here. 
Several  interesting  reUevi,  etc 

€MbineU, — Small  bronzes,  statues, 
urns,  and  a  complete  collection  of  bronze 
idols.  In  the  chapel  some  paintings 
of  no  great  value.  The  grounds  around 
are  wdl  laid  out  and  planted  with  aloes, 
cactus,  palms,  etc  The  views  from  the 
Mirador  are  grand  and  extensive. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  alqne- 
rias  ;  that  of  Aliavia,  dose  to  Buftola, 
8  miles  from  Palma,  with  vestiges  of 
the  former  Moorish  villa  ;  and  that  of 
Esporlas,  the  property  of  Sr.  Fortofiy, 
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and  a  fiiTOurite  smnmer  lesort  with 
Palmeraiia,  some  pretty  gardens,  water, 
fruit-trees.  Close  hj  the  botanist  may 
▼isit  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Coll  d'en 
PortelL 

To  Sdler.  Pop.  4547  ;  of  district, 
8058.     N.KofMallorca. 

Tun. — Fonda  de  la  Paz,  clean  and 
decent  Distance,  8f  Spanish  leagnes 
(about  21  English  m.),  daily  diligence, 
leaTing  Palma  at  2  p.m.,  anive  3^  at 
Boflola,  and  at  5}  at  Soller.  A  berlina 
seat,  8r. ;  interior,  6r. ;  a  bangnette,  5r. 
An  excellent  road.  The  country  beau- 
tiful 

SoUer,  one  of  the  lions  of  Kallorca, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated,  nestled 
under  the  shelter  of  some  h^h  hills, 
amid  orange -grores,  imparting  sweet- 
ness to  the  air  and  rich  colouring  to 
the  plains.  The  yale  of  Soller  is  the 
district  of  Mallorca  the  most  famed  for 
beauty  and  fertility.  It  is  some  12 
miles  in  extent,  and  basin-shaped,  with 
an  opening  to  the  N.W.,  through 
which  a  thin  sheet  of  water  flows  into 
the  liediterranean.  But  besides  the 
scenery,  which  is  grand  and  beautiful, 
there  is  little  here  to  attract  the  sight- 
seeing tourist  The  parish  church  is 
indifierent,  with  a  statue  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew by  a  Neapolitan  sculptor. 
There  are  fossils  close  by,  at  Muleta 
and  Lofre,  and  silyer  and  copper  mines, 
which  are  being  actiyely  worked.  The 
walks  around  are  varied  and  beautifid. 
It  is  perhaps  grandest  at '  El  Barranco, ' 
a  wild  glen,  i-league  from  Soller,  and  at 
GoTch  Blau  and  its  hhte  water  stream. 
Pudg  Mayor  may  be  ascended  from  this 
side,  by  taking  a  path  across  el  Lluch, 
whose  convent  may  be  seen  on  the  way. 
A  guide  is  necessary,  but  the  ascent  is 
an  easy  one,  and  the  view  from  the 
summit  repays  the  trouble  and  fatigue. 
The  great  holiday  here  takes  place  on 
11th  May,  a  great  gathering  of  pretty 
atiotas  and  fadrinas  (peasant  girls). 


Tff  Falldemo9a.—Aja.  easy  day's  ride  or 
walk  from  Palma  ;  distance,  af  leagues.  The 
town,  xaoo  inhab.,  is  quite  insignificant,  but 
the  scenery  around  is  most  striking.  As  one 
appfoaches,  the  road  becomes  narrower,  more 
winding  and  steep  ;  then  enters  a  small  valley, 
from  which  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  little 
town  rising  on  the  declivities  of  a  hill  Half- 
way stands  the  old  Carthusian  omvent,  amid 
an  Arab-Italian  landscape.  The  convent  itself 
is  not  interesting,  save  for  its  associations  with 
the  past  history  of  the  island.  The  old  church 
has  a  narrow  nave  and  Gothic  altar.  The  more 
modem  portion  is  of  the  classic  style,  cruciform, 
with  a  good  plain  choir.  There  are  some  pretty 
good  fresco  ceilings  by  a  Carthusian,  Fray  M. 
Bayeu.  The  convent  was  founded  1399  fay 
Kiug  Don  Martin,  on  the  site  of  his  castle,  and 
consecrated  May  8,  2446,  but  subsequently 
(X737)  enlarged.  It  was  the  first  residence  as- 
signed to  JoveOanos.  Georges  Sand  lived  also 
here  some  time,  and  wrote  '  Spiridion. 

To  A  rid.  Distance,  zx\  Spanish  leagues  (45 
mllesX  Inii.— La  Fonda  Grande ;  decent  By 
diL,  which  leaves  Palma  daily  at  a  p.m.,  stops 
at  Alguida  at  4^ ;  gets  to  Montoira  at  6,  Villa- 
fnnca  6^,  and  Monacor  7^.  The  road  is  good 
and  well  kept,  The  country  is  destitute  of  in- 
terest ;  the  villages  one  meets  are  small  and 
insignificant  Monacor  is,  however,  the  largest 
town  in  Mallorca,  next  to  the  capital ;  pop. 
"»59<^  Geok^;ists  should  visit  the  *  Gala  de 
S'homo  Mort,'said  to  contain  human  fossib 
incrustated  in  the  rock.  Sineu,  in  the  vicinity, 
is  also  full  of  fosnls. 

A  guide  is  required  to  visit  the  grottoes. 
About  two  hours'  walk  to  ias  auvat^  or  rather 
La  Cueva,  for  the  two  former  natural  caves  have 
been  recently  connected.  The  entrance,  la 
boea,  overlooks  the  sea.  The  approach  is  by  a 
steep  path  cut  out  of  a  precipitous  mass  of  lime- 
stone. The  but  part  of  the  ascent  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  entrance  is  strikingly 
formed  by  an  archway,  140  ft.  high,  on 
issuing  from  which,  a  slippery  descent  takes 
place,  and  upon  a  rocky  eminence  a  white 
statue  is  seen  standing  sentry  over  the  subter- 
raneous palaces.  Lamps  are  required.  The 
chambers  in  these  are  at  different  levels,  but 
they  have  been  recently  connected  by  stone 
steps  or  wooden^staircases,  and  there  is  nowhere 
the  slightest  danger.  As  one  advances  fiuther 
in,  the  stalactites  become  more  mimerous  and 
beautiful 

The  chambers  are  numerous,  m A  distinctive 
names  according  to  their  character  such  as  the 
*HaU  qf  tk4  Virgin,^  the  *  Ba^iutry;  the 
'  Hallo/tkd  Organ,*  The  last  so  called  firom 
the  curious  naturally-shaped  pipes,  which,  on 
being  struck  with  a  hammer,  sound  metodinmly. 
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These  grottoes  are  among  the  most  wonderful 
in  die  world,  and  well  deserve  a  visit  In  the 
vicinity  of  Art&  are  the  ague-feeding  marshes 
de  la  Albufera :  in  the  Convent  of  Ofaaervantes 
some  pictures  by  Mesquida  and  Bestard ;  several 
curious  plants ;  and  near  a  former  oak-€west, 
two  interesting  tumuli,  much  injured.  In 
Arti's  parish  church  a  good  copy  of  Riqthaers 
Transfiguration  by  Mesquida.  A  very  early 
ooovent  at  BeUpuig. 

Palma  toAlcudia^  by  Alartf  and  Benisalem ; 
three  trains  daily.  N.B. — Diligences  meet  the 
train  for  the  Port  of  Alcudia,  where  travellers 
may  embark  on  their  return  to  Spain.  Weekly 
steamers  from  Alcudia  to  Barcelona  z8  hours. 

Alcudia^  a  decent  inn.  It  is  the  centre  of 
some  extensive  works  undertaken  by  an  English 
Company  with  a  view  to  drain  and  cultivate  the 
marshes,  which  formerly  produced  only  ague 
smd  sanguine  hopes.  Alcudia  supplies  the 
Barcelona  market  with  land-turtles  and  fish. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  coml-fishery. 

Island  of  Menoroa. — The  second 
largest  and  most  eastern  island.  Pop. 
(1860)  85,114  ;  38  m.  in  length  by  18 
in  breadth,  and  24  miles  from  Mallorca. 
The  surface  is  not  quite  so  hilly  as  that 
of  Mallorca.  Monte  Toro  xeaohes  a 
height  of  4798  Eng.  ft.,  crowned  by  a 
convent,  to  which  pilgrimages  axe 
made.  There  are  some  minerals,  such 
as  iron,  lead,  copper ;  and  quarries  of 
marbles  and  alabaster.  Some  excellent 
game  in  winter,  consisting  of  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  teal;  seyenil  kinda  of 
fish,  oysters,  and  lobsters.  The  scenery 
is  tamer,  and,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  Mallorca.  The  climate,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  district  of  Mahon,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  compared ;  violent 
winds  sweeping  frequently  over  the 
island,  which  is  not,  like  Mallorca, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills; 
and  the  vegetation,  a  sure  guide,  not 
so  rich  and  varied.  In  dr^  appear- 
ance, and  the  rest,  Menorcans  differ  little 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Mallorca.  A 
somewhat  protracted  "RngliaTi  dominion 
has,  however,  left  traces ;  and  there  are 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  etc.,  which 
are  not  so  observable  in  tiie  more  im- 
portant isle.     But,  exoept  for  the  mag- 


nificent harbour  of  Mahon  and  EnglisL 
associations,  there  is  little  here  to  invitA 
a  voyage. 

It  waa  in  1708  that  Earl  Stanhope, 
with  8000  British  troops,  attacked 
Mahon,  and  by  shooting  arrows  into  the 
town,  to  which  were  affixed  threataiiBi^ 
slipa  of  paper— -threats  supported  br 
duds^  not  looreb  only — obtained  th« 
surr^ider  of  the  island.  The  En^^ 
retained  possession  till  1756»  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frencdi  throng 
the  fidlure  of  Admiral  Byng  to  relieTB 
the  island.  Twice  more  it  became  aa 
English  possession,  and  in  1782  there 
was  even  a  project  of  ceding  Menora 
to  Bussia  (Cox's  'Mem.  Kings  of  Spain,* 
voL  V.  p.  99).  The  most  importuu 
siege  Mahon  ever  sustained  was  that  d 
Aug.  1782,  when  it  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  the  English,  under  the  gaUin^ 
high-minded  General  MuiTay»  and  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  the  combined  foros 
of  France  and  Spain,  under  the  Dnke 
of  Crillon.  Ciudadela  and  Fomella, 
the  arsenal  and  naval  stores  of  Mahoe 
itself,  were  seieed,  and  the  British 
governor  compelled  to  withdi&w  to 
Fort  St.  Philip;  that  sudden  soooess 
being  secured  by  previous  intrigues  with 
the  islanders,  and  the  sudden  l*y<^ing 
of  overwhehning  forces.  To  avoid  a 
tedious  si^;e,  Crillon  was  ordered  to  ; 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  General  Murray 
with  the  offer  of  £100,000.  *Whe9 
your  brave  ancestor,'  replied  General 
Murray,  'was  desired  by  his  Sovereign 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
returned  the  answer  which  yo«  should 
have  returned  when  the  King  of  Spain 
charged  you  to  assassinate  the  chaTacter 
of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  iUnstrioos 
as  your  own,  or  that  of  the  Dnke  of 
Guise.'  After  a  protracted  defance^th^ 
maga&nes  and  hospitals  were  fired,  and 
the  English  offered  a  capitulation.  It 
was  finally  ceded  to  Spain,  1802,  by  tfas 
treaty  of  Ami^ff, 
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MahoxL— Pop.  13,588.  A  bishop's 
see  and  naTal  comandanda.  Commimi- 
eating  with  Barcelona  by  steamer,  and 
Pahna,  tonching  at  Alcudia. 

Inns — Fonda  de  la  Mariana,  La 
Estrella.      Casa  de  Huespedes. 

BritfUh  Vieg-CoTuul,-^.  Segui,  Esq. 

I/'.B. — Gastronomers  should  ask  for 
eels,  red  and  grey  mullet,  and  shell-fish. 
There  is  good  fishing  in  the  harbour. 

Visit  the  Talayots,  or  prehistoric 
stone-tables,  at  Trepuc6  and  Alayor. 
See  Fergusson's  Stone  Monuments. 

The  city  was  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian Magou,  702  B.C.  During  the  95 
years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land it  became  a  prosperous  place ;  but 
since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  it  went 
back  to  Spain,  its  trade  and  importance 
have  alike  disappeared.  The  city  lies 
picturesquely  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  bay  some  34  miles  in  length, 
and  rises  on  a  hill  oyerlooking  the  port 
and  harbour.  All  is  silence,  decay,  and 
backwardness.  The  streetsare  ill  pared, 
but  dean  comparatively  to  those  of 
Palxna,  and  free  from  evil  smells.  The 
terraced  houses  are^  many  of  them,  unin- 
habited, though  tastefully  built ;  others 
are  constructed  on  the  English  model 
— ^most  unsuited  to  this  climate. 

The  port  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
secure  and  capable  of  affording  shelter 
to  the  largest  fleet  of  line-of-battle 
ships.  It  deserves  Andrea  Doria's  say- 
ing that  'the  best  Mediterranean  ports 
are,  June,  July,  August,  and  Port  Ma- 
hon.'  Within  the  harbour  are  four 
rocky  islets^  on  one  of  which  a  miUtaiy 
hospital  is  bmlt ;  on  another,  a  special 
establishment  for  quarantine^  etc.  The 
arsenal,  naval  storehousefl^  and  forts 
were  mostly  English  works.  Thereisan 
indifferent  church ;  a  pretty  Alameda. 

^nvirtme, — ^The  principal  environ  is 
Oivdadda,  A  diL  leaves  daily  at  2  P.1C., 
stopping  on  the  way  at  Alayor,  Merca- 
dal,  and  Fenerias ;  distance,  about  27 


English  miles.  The  whole  island  is 
crossed  in  all  its  length ;  the  road  is 
good  and  the  work  of  General  Kane, 
1713,  to  whose  memory  the  Menorcaas, 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  English 
rule,  have  raised  a  monument  recording 
the  fact  The  scenery  is  not  interest- 
ing. AUvyoT^  4500  inhab.,  is  a  poor 
decayed  city  with  a  good  climate;  there 
are  some  early  pictures  in  its  parish 
church.  ifsnxutoZ,  2620  inhab.,  a  dirty, 
waterless,  unwholesome  dty.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  hill  Del  Toro,  and  the 
much-reverenced  Monasterio  de  Santa 
Agueda,  and  now  through  an  ill-culti- 
vated, flat  country,  and  desolate  Ferre- 
rios,  we  reach  QmSadtUiy  7840  inhab. 
This  former  capitsl  of  Menorea  lies  on 
its  W.  coast,  is  surrounded  by  strongly 
fortified  walls,  and  possesses  a  good 
port,  though  small  and  somewhat  shal- 
low, at  whose  extremity,  on  the  right, 
stands  Fort  San  Nicolas.  Kot  fia  from 
the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  some  huge 
rocky  masses,  are  two  caverns  in  whidi 
the  sea  is  engulphed.  The  noise  pro* 
duced  has  been  likened  to  the  blow  of 
a  forge,  whence  its  local  popular  appel- 
lation '  El  Fuelle  del  Diable, '  the  Devil's 
Blow.  About  2  miles  S.  is  La  Gruta 
de  Perella,  a  curious  grotto  with  stalac- 
tites. The  Gothic  cathedral  has  one 
lofty  broad  nave,  and  dates  1360.  It 
is  flanked  by  a  fine  square  tower  with 
an  octagon  steeple,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  Imown.  There  are  besides  seve- 
ral convent  churches,  barrack^  etc,  of 
no  interest. 

ISLAOT)  OP  YYIZA. 

PopttZo^iofi,  22,171.  Capital,  Tvizar- 
the  largest  of  the  Pithyusa ;  distant 
42  miles  S.W.  from  Mallorca.  It  is 
about  27  miles  longfrt>m  K.E.  to  a  W., 
and  15  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  soil  is  generally  hilly  and  stony ; 
the  hills  are  covered  with  timber  treesb 
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•ad  their  smnmits  crowned  by  watch- 
towen.  There  is  some  brisk  trade  in 
salt,  which  is  excellent  The  islanders 
wear  a  red  woollen  cap,  and  the  '  Spar- 
tilles'  shoes.  This  island  was  the 
Boman  Ebnms  and  Moorish  Jevitzah. 
It  is  now  thinlj  peopled,  poorly  colti- 
yated,  and  divided  into  fonr  'cnar- 
tones'  or  qnartera : — 1.  The  city  and 
its  yicinity ;  2.  Balanzar ;  8.  Ponnafiy ; 
4.  Las  Salinas,  or  Salt-Pans. 

TyiB»-Pop.  6551— The  capital  and 
only  city  of  any  importance,  is  bnilt 
on  a  rocky,  nigged  hilL  The  port  is 
pretty  good  and  sheltered  ;  the  streets 
are  steep  and  ill  payed ;  and  the 
ohnrches,  mostly  erected  in  the  18th 
century,  deroid  of  all  interest  There 
is,  however,  a  cathedral  of  some  import- 
ance, two  hospitals,  etc.  There  are  no 
roads,  save  that  from  the  Salt-pans  to 
the  port  The  islets  around,  little 
more  than  masses  of  rocks,  are  almost 
exclusively  abandoned  to  wild  goats 
and  rabbits,  the  latter  peopling  Rabbit 
Island,  La  Conejera. 

Island  qf  FormmUera, — Pop.  1620 
inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  of  Tviza.  18 
miles  long  W.  to  £.,  and  10  broad. 
The  houses  are  scattered  in  the  country 
and   upon  the  coast     It  deriTSS  its 


name,  Forment,  French  Froment  (Fro- 
mentum),  from  the  great  quantily  of 
com  which,  considering  its  aLse,  it 
produces.  A  few  wild  goats  and  aheep 
roam  about,  and  on  its  ahore  axe  seen 
numerous  flamants. 

Books  of  Reftreneo.—x.  Miguel  de  Vaxg^ 
'  Descripciones  de  ies  Islas  Pitiuus  y  Bafearks.' 
Madrid,  1787. 

a.  S.  B.  Laurent's  'SouYemn  d*un  Voyase 
d'Art   i  rile  de  Majorque.* 

3.  Dameto's  *  History  of  Mallorca.' 

4.  Sl  Saaveur^s  'French  Tiavds  tfanq^ 
the  Balearic  and  Pyth.  Islands.' 

S-  G.  Sands'  agreeable,  charming^y-imttEa, 
but  prejudiced  '  Un  Hiver  k  Majojque. 

6.  Mr.  Dodd's  unpretending  and  interestqs 
account, '  Three  Weeks  in  Miyorea.'  London: 
C3uipman  and  Hall,  1863. 

7.  '  Mallorca,'  by  Pifetrer,  in  Recueitlos  y 
Bellesas  de  EspaSa.    Excellent 

8L  'Notidas,  Historico-Topografic*  of  Sc 
Bover.    Palnu^  1864. 

9.  'Diodonario  de  la  Academia  de  BcUai 
Artes  de  Mallorca,'  etc. 

The  best  map  we  know  is  that  of  Coello. 
Madrid,  1851. 

On  tike  geology,  etc,  of  the  Belearics,  00 
readers  are  referred  to: — 

Eli  de  Beaumont,  <  Descripdon  de  FDe  de 
Majorque,'  in  the  Asm.  des  Sc.  Natur.,  irol.  x. 
p.  4*3 ;  Delia  Mannora's  '  Geok^gical  Rcmarics 
on  the  Beleaiic  Islands,'  Mem  of  Acad  of 
Turin,  toL  zzxviiL  p.  55 ;  and  Pablo  Bonry^ 
'  ReseSa  Geognostica  de  la  Isla  de  Mallorca,' 
published  in  the  Revista  Minera,  voL  iiL  p. 
174— one  of  the  best  peters  on  the  solgecL 
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Capital  of  liie  province  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  Bishop's  see ;  pop.  16,906 
(1861). 

Boutes  and  Ck>nTe7anoe8.-*^om 
Madrid,  By  Northern  Bailway  as  fiir 
as  Medina  del  Campo ;  200  kiL  ;  8 
trains  a-day ;  6}  hrs.  (express). 

N.B, — The  hour  at  which  the  trains 
reach  Medina  is  often  inconvenient,  and 


it  sometimes  happens  that  traTeUers  aie 
obliged  to  sleep  there. 

Apply  in  that  case  at  the  sistion  I 
restaurant,  or  write  beforehand.  1 

MedinaXo Salamanca^  77 kU. ;  3^ hra. 

(For  Medina,  see  Madrid,)  At  £1 
Carpio,  a  small  village  about  14  miles 
from  Medina,  are  the  ruins  of  a  church 
and  a  crypt  which  served  as  the  £unily 
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▼ault  of  the  celebrated  Condes  del 
Carpio,  whose  dilapidated  palace  still 
snbsiBts.  There  is  here  also  an  old 
Mooiiah  tower,  standing  amid  ruins, 
a  min  itselfl  The  oottntry  is  flat  and 
bleak,  and  in  June  and  July  resembles 
an  ocean  of  golden  waving  com.  At 
Cantalapiedra,  pine -woods  and  oaks 
commence ;  and  dose  to  the  gorge  runs 
the  rivnlet  of  La  Gnarefia.  Between 
this  and  Salamanca  the  soil  is  parched 
up,  and  the  wretched  thirsty  peasants 
have  no  supply  of  water  saye  from 
cistems,   scanty  and   ague-feeders   in 


From  Valladolid  by  Zamora.  See 
raHadolid, 

From  jPloieneia  by  Cindad  Bodrigo, 
26  leagues. 

Ifmgrary.-^ln  two  long  days  to  C  Rodrigo. 
Has 


lendato— 

T,eagiiCT, 

Abadia  .       .       . 

Lagimilla       .       . 

Batuecas 

Alberea.       .       . 

Maflo          } 
Tenebnm     )      ' 

CuidadRodrvo     . 

.       396dils. 

Santi  Spiritus 

MartindelRio    . 

Bov«da  del  Castro 

Cahada. 

<^lym^Ti5«^ 

ai6dlls. 

The  ride  from  Plasenda  is  wild,  but 
will  interest  the  antiquary  and  artist 
who  can  rough  it  The  roads  are  mere 
Caminos  de  Perdices,  but  safe,  ^ake  a 
local  guide  and  provender.  Sleep  first 
night  at  Granadilla,  5  leagues ;  the  next 
at  Convent  de  las  Batuecas.  There  is 
very  good  trout-fishing;  and  game 
abounds.  The  principal  object  of  this 
ride  is  to  visit  the  very  wild  and  almost 
unknown  district  of  Las  Batuecas,  a 
valley  about  8  m.  long  by  2  wide,  girdled 
by  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  semi- 
•avage  Boeotiana.     It  is  characterised 


by  great  wildneas,  deep  gorges,  rocks 
covered  with  lichens,  ivy,  where  the 
jarra,  the  cork-tree,  the  heather,  and 
oak  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  Visit 
the  lofty  hill  of '  La  Pefia  de  Franda* 
and  its  chapel  or  Santnario,  whose 
miraculous  ioiage  of  the  Virgin  is 
visited  by  thousands  on  September  8th ; 
the  ruins  of  the  Carmelite  convent,  and 
the  enormous  cork-trees  and  cypresses 
growing  around  that  solitude. 

CHudad  Bodrigo  :  Inn—FModa  de  la 
Colada  (Province  of  Salamanca),  on  the 
Agueda,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  was  founded  by 
Count  Rodrigo  6on2ealez  Giron,  in 
1150.  The  indifferent  cathedral  dates 
end  of  12th  century,  and  was  enlarged  in 
1538  by  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toleda  Observe,  however,  the 
Tedesque  sUleria  by  Rodrigo  Aleman. 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  \b  celebrated  only  for 
the  sieges  during  the  Peninsular  War; 
the  first  siege  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  when  Massena  and  Ney  attacked 
and  endeavoured  to  assault  the  town 
while  gallantly  defended  by  the  Spanish 
General  Herrasti,  who  was  at  length 
obliged  to  sorrender,  July  10.  The 
second  siege  was  entirely  conducted  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  January  1812. 
The  operations  were  carried  out  with 
the  most  extraordinary  activity,  bold- 
ness, and  discipline.  The  fortified 
Teson  to  the  K.  was  taken  in  some 
hours;  and  the  proposed  reconnaissance 
confided  to  General  Graham  being 
turned  into  a  real  attack,  batteries 
could  be  established  without  loss  of 
time,  and  on  the  19th  two  breaches  to 
KE.  were  carried  by  Picton  and  Craw- 
furd.  The  troops  committed  great  ex- 
cesses, and,  becoming  intoxicated,  threw 
off  all  discipline,  fir^  the  town  in  three 
or  four  places,  and  a  general  con- 
flagration had  actually  begun,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  energy  of  some  officers. 
The  allies  lost  1200  men  and  90  offions, 
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And  the  French  800  and  1500  priaonen.  j 
Lord  Wellington  was,  in  consequence  i 
of  this  exploit,  created  Dnke  of  Cindad  ! 
Bodrigo  by  the  Spaniards,  an  Earl  by 
the  ^glish,  and  Marqms  of  Torres 
Yedras  by  the  Portogaese. 

The  militazy  tourist  may  make  mterestiiig 
excucsioiis  to  El  Bodon,  a  leagues,  and  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  a  othen ;  and  vint  the  site  where  the 
French  caTalry  under  Montbnin  was  so  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  the  5th  and  77^  who  had 
Ibnned  in  squares;  and  &rther  on,  ride  to 
Fuentes  O&oro  by  AUayates,  Pega,  and  to 
Guarda, where,  March  99,  x8zz,  General  Picton 


compdled  ao^ooo  men  under  BusaenA  to  letkei 
abandoning  the  hei^^ts.  At  Almeida  with  a 
picturesque  castle,  and  which  the  Dnke  took 
after  his  victory  at  O&oro.  Proceeding  on- 
wards by  Fnmeda,  to  Villafonnoaa,  we  finally 
reach  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  O&oto,  where 
the  Duke  so  signally  defeated  Msairna  It  a 
fiuned  in  British  military  annals  for  the  heroic 
charge  of  die  7xst  and  79th  Highlandeis,  who 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  rairiog  the  war-cry  of  the 
Camerona.  The  French  loat  5000^  mad  ds 
English  aooa 

Climate. 

MorimiUy—i  in  87—1860. 
X  in  37—1861. 


Mktvorological  Observations  made  at  the  Institute, 
Salamanca,  i86a 
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Hotels.— Za  BwrgaleM,  FoniA  del 
Comereio.  Ca/l—'El  Suizo.  Well- 
conducted. 

Ceuino, — Orer  former  caf^. 

Theatres, — ^El  Liceo  13  the  best ;  El 
Hospital. 

^ttZ^rin^.— Boll-fights  in  September. 

iVomraocies.— The  Alameda  and  the 
Glorieta. 

JV:^.— Visit  the  Plateroa,  silver- 
smith's shops.  The  local  jewellery  is 
curious,  and  the  prices  moderate. 

General  Desoription.— This  uni- 
yersity  town, '  Alma  mater  de  virtudes, 
ciencias  7  artes,'  is  situated  on  the  ri^t 


bank  of  the  Tormes.  The  streets  sre 
fall  of  character,  especially  the  Rua,  with 
its  booksellers  and  silyersmiths^and  the 
handsome  Oatte  de  JZamorct,  which  leads 
to  the  spacious  Plaza  Mayor,  a  noble 
square,  surrounded  by  90  arcades,  and 
on  whose  tympani  are  sculptured  busts 
of  kings  and  Spanish  heroes.  This  plazs 
was  begun  in  1720,  and  finished  17S5. 
Bull-fights  sometimes  take  place  here, 
when  it  holds  some  20,000  spectators, 
and  presents  a  sight  truly  wortiiy  of 
this  self-named '  Roma  pequefia,'  or  the 
Lesser  Borne.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
out-of-the-way,  backward,  and  benight- 
ed plaoe,  nevertheless  the  number  and 
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magnifioenoe  of  its  boildiiigs  make  it 
weU  worth  the  tourist's  whHe  to  leave 
the  common  track,  and  pay  it  a  short 
▼int 

Bishta.— Oathedzal  (old  and  new), 
Azzohiapo^  Cokgio  Yiqo,  Convent  of 
Santo  Duningo^  Jesoits'  Ck>llege,  College 
of  Oalatrava,  and  University. 

etc  Cttldial  dates  1618,  and  was 
continiied  tOl  1784  m  the  same  florid 
styles  of  which  it  is  a  very  fine  example. 
The  architect  was  Juan  Gil  de  Honta- 
lion.  It  is  196  ft.  long  by  198  fL  wide. 
Tke  portal  fanDB  three  entiaaces  ;  that 
of  the  centre  is  divided  liy  a  pillar  bear- 
ing an  efBgy  of  the  Y  iigin,  and  placed 
heUm  two  bassi-relievi  representing  the 
Nativity  and  Adoration.  The  two  re- 
maining SDgresses  an  equally  decorated, 
the  one  called  de  las  Pahnas  having  a 
good  meazo-relievo^  representing  the  en- 
trance to  Jerusalem.  The  tower  over  the 
portal  is  the  work  of  Chnrriguera,  but 
not  as  extravagant  as  most  of  his  works. 

Th$  iiUericr  is  divided  into  three 
aisles,  the  central  being  the  highest 
The  lateral  aisles  axe  filled  with  chapels^ 
failed  o£  Observe  the  beantiM  Gothic 
roo^  80  richly  yet  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  elegant  gallery,  and  busts  pro- 
jecting from  gold  drcnlar  frames.  The 
stalls  in  the  choir  are  chuirigueresque. 
Notice,  nevertheless,  here  the  two  finely- 
modelled  statues  of  St  John  and  Sta. 
Ana,  ascribed  to  Juan  de  JunL  Visit 
the  Chapela,  Dorada,  del  Fresidente 
(where  there  are  two  heads  of  the  Savi- 
our, and  other  pictures  by  Morales),  La 
Pieza,  or  vestry  ;  and  in  the  oratorio,  a 
fine  cnstodia,  and  the  historical  Cruci- 
fijo  de  las  Batallas,  which  the  Cid 
always  carried  before  him  in  fight  It 
k  perfectly  authentic,  though  of  no 
artistieal  merit  In  the  Ca.  de  San  An- 
tonio are  some  Zurbarans— Beheading  of 
St.  John,  a  Crucifixion,  etc. ;  and  in  an 
adjoining  chapel  a  fine  San  Geronimo 
doing  penance^  by  Gaspar  Becezra. 


The  old  cathedral,  close  by,  was  built 
by  the  Cid*s  confessor,  Fray  Geronimo, 
a  Frenchman,  and  native  of  Perigord, 
who  was  raised  by  the  Cid,  in  1098,  to 
the  see  of  Valencia.  The  edifice  is  low, 
sombre,  and  of  the  Byzantine  style. 

Ooiegio  Fiego  was  founded  in  1410, 
but  rebmlt  in  1760,  after  designs  by 
Hermosilla.  The  cloister  is  formed  by 
two  dassical  galleries,  Ionic  and  Doric 
Observe  the  magnificent  grand  stair- 
case, etc  The  d^urch  possesses  some 
valuable  pictures  by  Gallegos,  the  Span- 
ish Van  Dyck,  and  a  native  of  Sala- 
manca. 

Oonvmt  ofSto,  Domingo, — ^Added  to 
and  repaired  at  different  periods,  and 
indifferent  styles.  The  crucdform 
Gothic  church  has  an  elegant  portal, 
richly  ornamented  with  statues  and 
scroll-work,  and  the  cloisters  contain 
good  sculpture,  medallions,  busts,  and 
bassi-relievi  Observe  the  principal 
staircase,  the  library,  and  sacristy. 

XTniversity. — ^This^  one  of  the  earliest 
in  Europe  (of  14th  century),  was  founded 
by  Alfonso,  the  ninth  king  of  Leon, 
and  was  the  subject  of  grants  and  privi- 
leges, successively  claimed  from,  and 
offered  by,  Ferdinand  III.  and  Alfonso 
X.  It  ranked  immediately  after  that 
of  Paris,  and  before  Oxford  and  Bolog- 
na ;  its  students  numbered  10,000,  and 
upwards.  From  all  parts  of  the  world 
they  flocked  hither ;  and  its  caiedraa 
had  a  world-wide  reputation.  Its 
students  became  great  professors,  and 
taught  in  foreign  universities.  Strange 
to  say,  here,  where  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus, then  held  everywhere  as 
heretical,  was  expounded,  was  the  very 
place  where  Columbus  met  with  the 
greatest  opposition,  even  derision  and 
scorn,  when  he  was  sent  before  a  council 
of  catedraticos  to  Valcuervo,  2  leagues 
off,  as  being  more  secluded  and  quieter 
than  the  university  haUs.  The  uni- 
versity has  now  dwindled  into  an  ordi- 
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naiy  coUege,  though  it  preserves  its 
fonner  titles,  distinctioiis,  and  pompous 
names.  The  rector's  salary  is  26,000r. 
a-year,  and  the  professors  get  only 
12,000r.  (about  £120).  The  unirersily 
is  divided  into  the  Eaeuelas  Mayoreg 
and  JSaettelas  Menor^.  The  grand  en- 
trance and  facade  date  of  time  and 
style  of  the  Catholic  kings,  whose  arms 
and  escutcheon  are  seen  over  the  portal. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  transition 
GothO'plateresque.  Observe  the  infinite 
details,  busts,  medallions,  all  executed 
with  great  nicety.  The  cloisters  are 
very  elegant,  and  full  of  light  and  air. 
The  library  contains  60,000  vols. 

Convent  of  Las  Agustinas  BecoUUu, 
— Founded  by  Manuel  de  Zuliiga, 
Conde  de  Monterey,  in  1626,  fiprivado 
of  Philip  lY.'Sw  It  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  built  by  the  architect  Fontana, 
in  the  classical  style.  Observe  more 
especially  the  Florentine  pulpit,  said 
to  be  the  very  one  in  which  St  Vicente 
Ferrer  preached ;  the  Corinthian  retablo, 
with  lapis  lazuli ;  the  tombs,  by  Algardi, 
of  the  founder  and  his  wife ;  the  pictures 
of '  San  Januario, '  ascribed  to  Veronese ; 
an  Annunciation,  by  Lanfranco  ;  a 
Nativity,  by  Ribera  ;  St.  John,  by 
Guido  ;  San  Nicolas,  by  Ribera  ;  Vir- 
gen  del  Rosario,  by  Ribera ;  and  the 
magnificent  Concepcion  on  the  altar, 
by  Ribera,  signed  and  dated  1685 ; 
most  of  those  in  this  convent  have 
been  lately  removed  to  the  provincial 
museum. 

The  ArzobiepOf  or  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Santiago,  was  founded  1621,  by  Arch- 
bishop Fonseca;  the  architect,  Pedro 
de  Ibarra.  The  style  is  the  purest 
plateresque.  Observe  the  exquisite 
patio,  the  retablo  by  Berruguete,  1529, 
etc.  ;  all  seems  chiselled  silver. 

The  /eniitotf.— Dates  1614 ;  built  by 
Juan  Gomez  de  Mora,  and  now  called 
Colegio  de  Irlandeses,  as  the  original 
building  was  founded  by  Philip  IL»  and 


dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Irish  priests.  The 
present  rector  is  Doctor  Gartlan,  as 
hospitable  and  kind-hearted  to  his 
countrymen  who  visit  Salamanca,  as 
he  is  erudite  and  zealous  in  his  duties. 
Travellers  may  also  visit  the  Nmmeiy 
of  Sto.  Espiritu,  for  its  magnificent 
roof  and  portal,  by  Berruguete ;  Church 
of  OarmeUtas  Descalzas,  for  its  classical 
style,  by  Juan  de  Herrera  ;  Colegio  de 
Guadalupe^  for  its  decorations  ;  the 
Santo  Tom4  de  los  Caballeros,  for  iti 
tower  of  the  12th  century,  and  its  eariy 
sepulchres ;  the  Col^o  de  la  Y oia  Cmz, 
etc. 

Privaie  Souses. — ^They  are  vety  curi- 
ous, and  well  worth  visiting  and  sketch- 
ing. Observe  especially,  Casa  de  Mal- 
donado,  opposite  La  Trinidad  ;  Casa  da 
las  Conchas,  near  the  Jesuits,  and  iti 
patio  ;  Casa  del  Sol ;  Casa  del  Arzobis- 
po  Fonseca,  in  Calle  de  las  Mnertea 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Marquis  de  Almarza,  in  the 
Plassa  de  San  JBoal.  Observe  also  two 
very  ancient  mansions  in  PkuBa  de  Samte 
TomS,  one  Moorish-like^  and  the  other 
plateresque. 

Minor  SightB^— jTorrv  de  Clavel^  a 
first-rate  example  of  the  mediaeval 
Castilian  keep.  Puerta  de  San  I\Mo, 
with  statues  of  saints,  and  the  Pope 
and  St  Peter  in  the  centre ;  the  Roman 
bridge  and  remains  of  walls,  etc  The 
Puerta  del  Hio  is  also  curious. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  SaJamaaua, 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Matmont,  was  fought  July  22,  1812. 
The  allies  mustered  60,000,  of  which 
only  half  were  British,  the  rest 
Spaniards,  and  the  French  numbered 
upwards  of  100,000  men.  The  battle 
was  concluded  in  45  minutes,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  routing  of  the  whole  French 
army.  Mannont  was  wounded,  the 
enemy  disoiganised,  and«  as  the  Duke 
asserted,   *If  we  had  had  an  hoar 
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more  daylighti  the  whole  anny  would 
have  been  in  our  hands.'  The  Duke 
was  the  hero  of  the  day,  'and  was  aeen 
at  eyeiy  point  precisely  where  his 
preaence  was  moat  required.  '  I  saw 
him,'  writes  Napier,  '  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  great  day,  when  the  adyano- 
ing  flashes  of  cannon  and  mnsketiy, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  conld  com- 
mand, showed  in  the  darkness  how 
well  ^e  field  was  won.  He  was  alone ; 
the  flosh  of  victory  was  on  his  brow, 
and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful ; 
but  his  voice  was  calm,  and  even  gentle. 
More  than  the  rival  of  Marlb<»R>ugh, 
since  he  had  defeated  greater  warriors, 
with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed  only 
to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of 
greater  things.'  Thiers'  r^8um6  of  the 
battle  runs  thus  :  '  Cette  funeste  et  in- 
volontaire  bataille,  dite  de  Salamanque 
ou  des  ArapileSi  eut  pour  Taring 
Anglaise  des  cons^uenoes  fort  im- 
pr^vuesi  car  elle  lui  procura  une  vic- 


toire  inesp^r^  an  lieu  d'une  retraite 
instable,  et  commen9a  la  mine  de  nos 
affaires  d'Espagne.' 

Excursion  to  mineral  spring  of  Le* 
desnus  61  leagues. 


IHmtrary. 

Trf^igiien. 

Salamanca  to  Tejares 

i 

Canascai  dc  Ban^gA . 

1 

Paradade  Arriba      .       . 

k 

LoaBaaoa 

.        3* 

A  daily  diL  during  the  temporada 
only.  For  details,  see  Oeneral  Infor- 
mation :  Mvnerail  Baths, 

Books  ^  Rtfortnce.—\.  'Reaefia  hist  de  la 
Univenidad/  by  aeYcral  Profeaaon  of  aame. 
.Salamanca :  Monm,  1849. 

a.  '  Hist,  del  Colegio  Viejo  de  S.  Bartolom^' 
etc.,  by  Roxas  y  Contrens.  Madrid :  Ortega, 
X766-701  3  yola.  foL,  very  iaaportant,  and  lull 
of  information  respecting  the  literary  and  dvil 
history  of  the  city. 

3.  '  HisL  del  Conyento  de  San  Aguadn  de 
Salamanca,' by Herrera.  Madrid:  Rodrigues, 
1650.    Moat  curious  information,  and  reliable. 


8ANTANDER  (Asturias). 


Capital  of  province  of  same  name. 
Bishop's  see.  Trading  port  Pop. 
30,202  (1861). 

Boutes  and  Oonvey- 
ancea.  —  From  Madrid : — 
'Time  211  to  22  his.— Thus  : 
Madrid  to  Yenta  de  Ba&os  (on  Madrid 
to  Bayonne  line),  leave  at  8.80  p.k.  ; 
get  to  Yenta  de  Ba&os  next  morning  at 
•8  (7.65) ;  change  carriages,  and  take 
the  Alar  to  Santander  (Tsabel  2a) 
line,  leaving  Alar  at  11.25  A.  K. ;  arrive 
at  Santander  that  same  evening  at  5.47. 
Yenta  de  Baftos  to  Alar,  91  kiL  (by 
Palencia  time  8^  hours).  As  far  as 
Yenta,  see  Madrid,  1,  From  Bayonne. 
A  buffet  at  Baftos. 

Paltneia, — Inns :  Fonda  de  la  Yiz- 
cailia  in  the  Barrio  Nuevo,  Fonda  de 
IO0  doe  Omigos,  near  railway  station. 


C(q/iC — £1  Imperial  A  casino  and 
theatre.  Capital  of  province  of  same 
name.  Pop.  18,126  (1861).  The 
ancient  Pallantia  and  seat  of  the  first 
Spanish  university,  founded  in  the  10th 
century,  and  removed  to  Salamanca  in 
1289.  It  stands  in  a  wind-blown  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion.  It  has 
considerably  decayed  in  wealth  and 
trade,  but  tiiere  are  signs  of  a  renewal 
of  prosperity.  The  prolongation  of  th» 
railway  to  Corufia  may  contribute  to 
this.  Its  woollens  are  excellent,  and 
the  mantas  de  Palencia  are  sold  all  over 
Spain,  and  even  exported  to  America. 
The  principal  sight  is  the 

Cstlrtrtl.  which  is  of  elegant  (Gothic, 
dates  1821,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1504    It  was  dedicated  to  San  Anto- 
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JIa,  whose  miracalous  well-water  cares  I 
•Terything  sare  sapentUdon.  Observe 
the  elaborately-caiTed  sUleria  del  ooro ; 
its  fine  nja  and  pulpits,  the  rich  pla- 
teresqne  respaldo  del  coro,  a  cnstodia 
of  end  of  16th  century,  by  Jnan  Bena- 
▼ente,  cloister,  tower,  etc.  The  hospi- 
tal of  San  LassTO  was  once  the  palace 
of  the  Cid,  and  where  he  was  mamed 
to  Jimena. 

On  leaying  Palenda,  the  rail  follows 
the  old  coadi-road,  crossing  the  corn- 
growing  fertile  tierra  de  Cunpos  ;  but 
the  scenery  becomes  monotonons,  and 
the  soil  poorer,  as  one  approaches  the 
wretched  Tillage  of  Monzon.  On 
leaving  it  the  Ucieza  is  crossed.  The 
heavy  lombersozne  church  of  Amu900 
has  caused  it  to  be  called  £1  Pigazon, 
the  big  bird ;  not  the  eagle,  but  a  gi- 
gpAtic  bat  At  Omhk),  the  Abanades 
is  crossed  on  a  fine  bridge.  The  rail- 
road about  Espinosa  is  well  engineered, 
and  the  expenses  have  been  great.  A 
trench,  18  metres  deep  in  some  parts, 
has  been  cut,  and  upwards  of  half-a- 
ndllion  cubic  metres  of  earth  removed. 

Herrera. — Towards  "W.  of  city  there 
•re  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  belonging 
to  and  neglected  by  the  Duke  of  Trias. 
The  Pinurga  is  crossed. 

Alar  del  JUy. — Here  ends  the  canal 
of  Castile,  which  irrigates  part  of  tierra 
de  Campos,  and  places  Valencia,  Bio- 
reco,  Yalladolid,  etc.,  in  communication, 
and  serving  for  the  transport  of  com 
and  flour. 

J20inasek— 1720  inhab.  On  the  Ebro, 
which  rises  not  far  to  W.  at  the  foot  of 
the  MontaSas  de  Burgos,  also  called 
Hontes  de  Reinosa,  which  are  very 
high,  and  generally  snow-capped.  Close 
by  lie  the  coal-ficdds  of  Orbo  and  Cer- 
▼era,  which  are  worked  by  the  Northern 
Railway  Company.  The  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  between 
Beinoea  and  Barcena  are  great,  and  the 
outlay  is   considerable;    this  section. 


nevertheless,  now  perfonned  by  dill 
genoes,  will  be  shortiy  opened  to  traffic 
and  traveUers. 

Ommbuaea  at  station  of  Santander. 

From  ^oyofuisthe  tourist  may  either 
proceed  by  land,  taking  the  rail  ti» 
Iran,  Yta.  de  Yaftos,  then  by  Alar  tU 
niprd  (12  hours),  or  by  sea,  the  shortest 
route. 

From  i^tZBoo  the  tooxist  may  go  either 
by  land^daUy  diligence  service  by 
Osmnza  and  Bamales  (12  hours),  per- 
formed during  the  day,  allowing  us  to  see 
the  scenery,  which  is  very  pleaang  and 
wild ;  fSEffeis,  berlina,  120r. ;  int.  100 ; 
imp.  80  ;  or  by  sea  (distance,  44  kiL) ; 
time,  4  hours. 

ii'rom  ViffOf  OoruHa,  San  SebasUan, 
etc.     See  General  Information. 

From  Qijonf  by  steamers,  10  lionrs. 
See  those  names. . 

Steamers  also  firom  and  to  lAwntoA 
and  Ltmdon  at  regular  interrala. 


SANTANDISB. 

General  Desoription. — Hitiorital 
Notice.  If  we  leave  on  one  side  our 
old  Mends  the  usual  Spanish  founders 
of  cities,  Koah,  Tubal,  etc.,  thia  faay 
have  been  the  site  of  the  Boman  Portos 
Blendium,  but  was  really  built  by  Al- 
fonso the  CathoUc,  dose  to  a  hermitage 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  Ander,Andr^ 
Alfonso  YIII.  granted  to  it  a  faeto  and 
carta-pueblo,  placing  it  under  the  juris- 
diction and  rule  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  abbots  of  San  Bmeterio.  A 
fortress  was  erected  and  ataiazanas 
(docks)  built  It  was  made  independ- 
ent by  Enrique  YI.  in  1467,  who  styled 
it'NobleyLeal.'  Here,  July  18, 1522, 
Charles  Y.  landed  to  take  possession  of 
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Spain,  and  in  1544,  a  fleet  of  forty 
yessele  sailed  under  D.  Alvaro  de  Bazan, 
in  pnramt  of  a  French  fleet  which  they 
destroyed  off  the  coast  of  Gallicia. 
Charles  I.  on  his  retam  to  England 
emharked  here.  It  was  habHitado  for 
the  American  trade  in  1758,  when  it 
reached  its  acme  of  prosperity,  and  two 
yean  after  was  declared  a  ciudad.  It 
was  meet  craelly  sacked  by  Sonlti  Nov. 
16,  1808,  and  daring  the  whole  war 
showed  great  opposition  and  discourtesy 
to  the  "Rtigliali  allies. 

The  tity  can  be  divided  into  the 
older  and  new  portions.  The  principal 
streets  in  the  former  are,  Muelle  (the 
Quay),  San  Frandsco,  Oampafiia. 

This  thriving  dty  is  screened  from 
the  N.  and  N.W.  winds,  bat  lies  much 
exposed  to  the  strong  south.  Its  bay 
is  about  4  miles  long  and  11  to  8  wide. 
The  entrance  to  the  port  is  easy  and 
accessible  to  ships  of  all  sizes,  aiid  its 
barra  is  upwards  of  6  yards  at  low  tide. 
Its  Ria  is  formed  by  the  Miera  and 
Cubes,  which  flow  into  the  bay,  close 
to  the  sandbanks  of  £1  Puntal.  These 
rivers,  and  a  third  one  which  flows  from 
Solares,  carry  large  quantities  of  sand, 
which  choke  up  ti^e  bay,  and  are  being 
actively  removed  and  cleared  away.  The 
port  is  protected  by  a  fine  quay,  606  yards 
long,  the  view  from  whidi  is  extensive 
and  fine.  The  cityitself  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  lull  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  or 
headland.  Its  newly-built  houses,  ele- 
gant and  gay,  give  the  city  rather  a 
French  than  a  Spanish  appearance.  It 
is  on  the  high  rmid  to  prosperity,  which 
the  railroad  recently  opened  will  greatly 
contribute  to  ensure.  There  is  a  theatre, 
a  Liceo,  several  reading-rooms ;  some  so- 
cial intercourse  among  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  las  autoridades  de  la  provin- 
da,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing. The  promenades  are  charm- 
ing, especially  the  Alameda  Primera  and 
theSegunda;  the Paseo del  Alta and  £1 


Sardinero,  that  leads  to  the  bathing 
establishment^  and  close  to  which  is  the 
lighthouse^  which  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  contains  8000 
spectators,  and  was  bmlt  in  1 859.  From 
it  the  spectator  can  watch  the  ships 
loaded  with  bales,  sugars,  flonr-baireLs, 
etc.,  leaving  and  entering  the  busy, 
bustling  port ;  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  picturesque  slaughter-house  tragedy 
going  on  before  us. 

Sights. — ^The  prindpal  sights  are  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifioe  of  no  merit, 
with  three  naves,  and  tawdry  chapels, 
and  a  crypt  called  Capilla  del  Gristo  de 
Abajo,  on  the  altar  of  which  are  pre- 
served the  heads  of  the  martyrs  San 
Emeterio  and  Celedorico.  The  bap- 
tismal font  is  in  marble,  with  an  Arabic 
inscription;  the  tobacco  manufactory 
was  a  former  mmnery/  It  employs 
1060  workmen,  and  turns  out  some 
150,000  kH  of  cigars.  The  small 
theatre  was  built  in  1887,  contains 
1000  spectators,  and  the  £ues  are  80r. 
a  box  (primeros  palcos,  and  plateas), 
and  8r.  a  stall  (butaca).  Spanish  dances 
and  zarzuelas.  Tourists  will  do  well  to 
vidt  the  bailee  campestres  at  the  gar- 
dens at  Toca  and  Mazanasa  during  the 
summer. 

Hotels.  —  BdUl  dea  AmMeains, 
Fonda  del  Comereio,  on  the  Muelle, 

Fonda  de  Euwpa. 

Cafi,  £1  Suizo,  on  the  MueUe, 

Pos<-a— On  the  Pkznela  de  Becedo. 

TtUgraph  Office.— On  the  Muelle, 
open  day  and  night 

(TJMftff.— The  OircuU)  de  Beerea,  on  the 
Muelle,  English  and  French  newspapers. 
Begatta  Cflvh,    Foreign  papers. 

Tluatre, — ^A  pretty  good  one,  accom- 
modating 1000  vidtors. 

An  Evangelical  Church  and  School 

Boats  to  the  astillero  (docks)  leave  in 
sommer  at  11  A.H.,  12  p.m.,  1,  and  2, 
and  in  winter  at  8  and  9  a.  K.,  for  one  real. 
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Direotory.— (7(m«u2s.— F.  B.  JTt., 
lieutenant  March,  R.  M.,  Mnelle.  Pot- 
tuffol,  Sr.  La  Bevilla,  Plazuela  del  Prin- 
cipe. Muasia,  D.  Pedro  de  laa  CasigaB. 
U.S,A.  L.  Gallo,  Muelle  23.  iVwice, 
Marquis  de  Pontcharra,  Muelle. 

Banker. -^T,  Francisco  Alday,  Cot- 
respondent  of  London  and  Westminster 
Bank. 

N.B. — Ereiy  information  connected 
with  steamers,  trade,  etc.,' is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  offices  on  the  quay. 

Exoursions. — The  environs  of  the 
city  are  pleasant,  shady,  and  studded 
with  quinUUf  cases  de  labor,  and  or- 
chards, where,  from  the  absence  of 
frost,  the  orange  and  citrons  grow 
luxuriantly.     The  prettiest  villas  are 


those  of  Sr.  D.  Julian  Alday,  Femandii 
de  Cos,  Marqu^  de  Balbuena,  Maniues 
de  YiUatone,  etc.  There  are  seTeral 
Bomerias  or  pilgrimages,  rather  fain 
and  jollifications  than  otherwise.  The 
most  popular  is  that  of  Y irgen  del  Cv- 
men,  held  July  16  and  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  at  the  Triunfo  de  la  Santa 
Cruz. 

JBMk$  e^  Xf/krvmcf,--!.  'Hist,  de  h  Ga- 
dad  y  Pror.  de  Santander/  by  Manod  Asm: 
just  publishing.  Those  who  have  had  oocasiso 
to  rmminr  the  MS.  speak  of  it  vety  highly. 

8.  'Guia  de  Santander/  by  Salomon ;  'Sant* 
ander  Libreria  de  la  Abeja  MontaS&esa,'  x86o; 
▼ery  indifferent ;  uaefiil  only  as  a  dizectory. 

3.  'Tenains  crftac^  et  nummulitique  de  h 
ProT.  de  Santander/  byDe  Vemenil;  Bnl 
French  GeoL  Soc,  ad  Ser.,  voL  yL,  p.  5a, 
X849. 
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Proyinoe  of  Oomiia. — ^Primate  of  All 
SpcMn;  pop.  20,988  (1857),  Qdlicia. 

BoutM  and  Conveyances.  ~  For 
those  from  La  OcnMa  and  Ferrol,  see 
both. 

From  Leon  to  Branuelas  by  railway ; 
thence  by  diligence  (take  tickets  at 
Leon  Station)  to  Lugo. 

From  Lugo  511  miles  by  good  dili- 
gences and  excellent  road. 

From  or  to  CarrU  by  railway ;  42  kiL 
in  14  hrs.  2  trains  daily. 


From  or  to  Cape  Finidem,  We 
have  not  performed  tlus  excursion  onr- 
selves,  but  it  is  considered  very  wild 
and  picturesque.  A  local  guide  is 
necessary. 

IHnorary. 


Santiago  to  Puente  Haoeira  .  8 

Buen  Jesus  ....  4 

Corcubion     ....  84 

Finistene     ....  1 

m 
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former  to  latter,  310  klL  ;  a  serrice  of 
'  Gorrespondeiicia  de  Sotillo/  at  Yalla- 
dolid  offices,  close  to  Fonda  del  Korte ; 
daily,  in  2^  days ;  fares,  880r. ;  an  in- 
terior only.  At  Orense  another  dili- 
gence is  taken  to  Santiago,  66  m.  The 
route  crosses  Benayente. 


IHnermy. 

Leagues. 

Valladolid  to  Simancas 

.      3 

BdUKvents 

.151 

Momboey        .       . 

.    ID 

Orense    . 

.  34-6i| 

Castro  Doson  . 
Santiago  . 

.        .    6 
.  XX — X7 

781 

SmotVTi^— 2460  inhabitants.  A  doll 
backward  town.  A  good  posada  oat- 
side  the  town.  The  only  sight  is  the 
rained  alcazar  of  the  Pimental  family, 
now  become  the  property  of  the  Dnke 
of  Osnna,  who  is  Conde  Duqne  de 
Benayente.  General  Moore*s  celebrated 
retreat  (Dec  28,  1809)  b^gan  here. 

Between  this  and  Orense  the  only 
remarkable  objects  of  interest  are  the 
yaUeys  of  Allariz,  Limia*  del  Yerin, 
which  latter  reaches  Portngal  '%t 
Ghayes.  The  riyers  of  the  Orbigo, 
limia,  etc.  The  hamlets  are  unin- 
teresting ;  the  scenery  monotonous. 

Orenu, — 11,029  inhabitants.  On  left 
bank  of  the  Mifio.  According  to  the 
Spaniah  song : — 

Tret  oosas  hay  en  Orense 
Que  no  ]as  hay  en  Espafia ; 
El  Santo  Cristo^  h  Puente, 
Y  la  Bui]j^  hirviendo  el  agua. 

The  CaHudral  of  Orense  (Qothic) 
was  built  by  Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1220, 
and  is  indifferent.  Visit  the  Capilla 
del  Oristo  cracificado,  founded  1567, 
by  Bishop  Trido.  The  miraculous 
image  was  brought  in  1880  from  a 
small  church  on  Cape  Finisterre.  It 
is  held  in  great  yeneration.  The  clois- 
ters date  1204.  The  BwrgoB  are  three 
warm  spring ;  temperature  66  to  68 


Cent  ;  they  haye  great  similarity  with 
those  of  Carlsbad. 

The  bridge,  la  PuerUe  (both  mascu- 
line and  feminine  in  Spanish,  as  mar 
agua,  etc.),  oyer  the  Mi&o  is  ascribed  to 
Tnjan,  the  devil,  etc.  It  was  built  in 
1280,  by  Bishop  Lorenzo,  and  repaired 
in  1449.  It  is  1819  ft.  long.  The 
grand  arch  166  ft.  wide,  and  185  ft. 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
in  Spain — ^tHat  of  Almarez  being  only 
150  ft.  wide,  and  that  of  Alcantara,  94. 

Between  Orense  and  Santiago  obserye 
the  monte  of  Castro  Dozen,  the  yalley 
of  the  Ulla,  and  the  Pico  Sagros.  The 
riyers  are  the  Mi&o,  I>eza,  and  Ulla. 
The  yillages  are  most  uninteresting. 

See  for  routes  between  Orense  and 
Tuy,  and  Orense  and  Ponteyedra ;  and 
for  Tny,  see  Figo. 

For  route  from  Y  igo,  see  Figo, 

dimate^— ATemge  atmoepheric  pres- 
sure       738.3a 

Avenge  temperature  ....  1x7 
Maximum       „         (August  xo)  37.0 

Minimum  ,,  (Jan.  13,  Feb.'.zo)  z.o 
Number  of  nuny  days  ...  x^a 
Quantity  &llen   .  ...    1473.66 

We  haye  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
tables  of  mortality  of  Santiago,  but  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  proyince  of 
Comlia,  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pro- 
portion is  of  56  and  48 — aged  between  90 
andaboyelOO.  The  cold  is  great  in 
winter,  and  the  town  damp  and  said 
to  be  imhealihy. 

Hotels. — Fonda  ferro  •  earrUana  ; 
Bey's  boarding-house. 

N.B.^Taste  the  peculiar  Galidan 
cheese,  queso  de  (eta,  and  sweet  hams, 
jamones  dukea^  some  of  which  come  from 
Bayona  in  Galicia. 

General  DesariptioxL — This  dull 
dty  is  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  a  range  of  mountains.  To  the 
S.  are  the  hills  of  Montonto,  Congo, 
and  the  HumiUadoiro,  through  which 
passes  the  road  of  the  pilgiLns,  who 
kneel  when  they  first  see  the  towers  of 
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the  cathedral  This  former  capital  of 
Galicia  was,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  most  fashionable  resort  for  pilgrims. 
The  French  FabUaoz  called  those  then 
adyenturons  tours  by  the  unique  name 
of  *the  pilgiimage  of  Astuiias  and 
Froissart,'  'Le  P^lerinage  du  Baron 
St  Jaques,'  Baron  el  Santo  Yaron — yiz. 
the  great  man,  the  hero.  The  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  as  St.  George  is  tiiat  of 
England,  and  St  Denis  of  France,  was 
St  James  the  Elder,  brother  of  St 
John  the  Apostle.  He  was  stoned  to 
death  at  Jerusalem.  In  885  the  Bishop 
of  Iria,  Theodomir,  discovered  the 
body  of  the  saint  in  a  wood  dose  to  the 
actual  city,  where  a  star  had  pointed  it 
out  to  him.  That  disooyery,  truly 
though  not  intentionally  called  an  in- 
yention,  stirred  up  Gihristendom.  Al- 
fonso II.  erected  a  chapel  on  the  site  ; 
huts  at  first  and  subsequently  a  town 
sprang  around  it  Leon  III.  had  the 
body  transferred  to  Santiago,  which  he 
raised  to  a  see.  How  the  body  had 
alighted  in  Galicia,  being  buried  at 
Jerusalem,  and  no  account  showing 
that  it  was  eyer  brought  here,  is  a 
miracle  worthy  of  the  rest  A  corn- 
rent,  called  el  Vbto  and  tl  Marion, 
consisting  of  a  bushel  of  com  from 
eyery  acre  in  Spain,  was  carefully  col- 
lected by  especial  agents,  and  amounted 
to  a  yearly  income,  for  the  clergy  of 
Santiago,  of  some  £200,000.  The  tax 
was  not  abolished  until  1885.  Alfonso 
el  Magno  erected  a  magnificent  basilica, 
which  was  razed  by  Al-Manssoiir  on 
his  taking  the  city,  the  tutelar's  tomb 
being  alone  respected.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Bermndo,  who  made  a  road  for  the 
pilgrims  of  France  and  centre  of  Spain. 
With  Jerusalem,  Bome,  and  Loretto, 
Compostella  (as  Santiago  was  called, 
firom  the  star  haying  led  to  the  dis- 
coyery  of  the  saint's  body)  has  been 
the  most  frequented  and  celebrated 
shrine  in  Christendom,  especially  in 


the  15th  century.  Kow-a-daya,  autm 
temps,  autres  moeura  Pilgrimages 
haye  changed  their  object,  and  the 
shrines  most  frequented  are  Wiesbaden, 
Yichy,  Lnchon ;  and  the  relics  we 
bring  back  with  us'  are  long  bills,  long 
faces,  Bohemian  glasses,  and  the  monn- 
tain-stock  instead  of  the  pilgrim's  staff; 
bordon.  This  great  Leyitical  dty, 
ranking  eyen  before  Toledo,  has,  with 
the  daily  decrease  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence and  wealth,  dwindled  into  a 
third-rate  proyincial  town.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  the  Bua 
Kueya,  and  Bua  del  Yillar.  The  dtj 
is  bmlt  on  an  uneyen  site.  The  Plaza 
del  Pan  will  afford  many  a  local  tableau 
to  the  artist,  especially  on  Sandays 
after  mass,  when  the  peasants  dance 
and  play  at  single-stidk ;  there  is  a 
charming  paseo,  called  el  Graa  Campo 
de  Sta.  Susana,  much  resorted  to.  The 
Calls  Algaiia  de  Arriba  teems  with 
local  types.  The  Arcades  of  Rua  del 
Yillar  are  the  eyening  lounge.  Here 
are  the  best  shops,  the  curious  Casa  dd 
Dean,  Cafds,  etc 

Sights.— The  Cathedral— Hospital 
— Seminario  —  Colegio  de  Fonseca— 
Conyent  de  San  Martin — TJniyersity, 
etc. 

CstlOTiL— This  edifice  is  sitaated  on 
one  side  of  the  handsome  Plasa  Mayor. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
cathedral  by  Bishop  Gelmirez,  1082, 
and  it  was  completed  in  1128.  But 
portions  of  the  primitiye  basilica  of  the 
11th  centuiy,  erected  by  Bermudo  II. 
and  Bishop  Cresonio,  still  remain,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  encased  in  the  newer 
one.  The  name  of  the  architect  is  not 
known.  The  style  is  not  uniform, 
owing  to  considerable  repairs  and  to 
additions  made  at  different  times. 

JBaOertor, — ^The  principal  fSsbgadewas 
raised  in  1788  by  one  Casas  y  Noboa, 
and  is  modem  in  style.  The  churn- 
gueresque  portal  is  placed  between  tw9 
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heavy  towen.  Obsenre  the  statne  of 
SantiAgo,  before  which  kings  are  kneel- 
ing. Examine  also  the  lateral  facade 
de  la  Plateria  with  its  colossal  shell, 
concha^  and  the  Pnerta  8aata»  opened 
only  in  time  of  jubilees,  and  by  the 
hands  only  of  the  bishop. 

Interior, — ^The  church  is  cruciform, 
divided  into  six  naves  and  surrounded 
by  twenty-five  chapels.  There  is  ele- 
gance and  even  lightness  about  it  not- 
withstanding the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  narrowness  of  the  naves. 
The  proportions  are  247  ft.  long,  by 
185  ft.  wide.  The  piers  are  formed 
by  groups  of  shafts  rising  to  28  feet 
Bound  the  choir  and  above  run  low 
galleries  with  an  open  arcade  of  Byzan- 
tine arches.  The  Utend  aisles  are  filled 
with  confessional  boxes.  Descend  now 
to  the  subtenanean  chapel,  wherein  are 
placed  the  tombs  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  two  disciples.  In  the  centre  rises 
an  isolated  marble  altar,  of  jasper  and 
marble,  upon  which  is  seated  the  effigy 
of  the  tutelar,  dressed  in  a  rich  pil- 
grim's eselavina,  all  of  silver  and  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Behind 
him  are  four  statues  of  kings  kneeling 
with  a  second  effigy  of  the  saint,  the 
aureola  (glory)  of  which  is  of  rubies 
and  emeralds.  Above  is  a  sort  of  py- 
ramid, on  one  side  of  which  St.  James 
is  represented  at  the  battle  of  Clavigo 
killing  the  infidels  by  thousands.  The 
tomb  or  coffin  is  placed  on  four  angels 
seated  on  the  capitals  of  columns,  and 
a  golden  star  crowns  this  strange 
simulacro.  There  were  once  1000 
lamps  burning  incense  before  it — most 
of  them  were  carried  away  in  1809 ;  but 
the  incensario  under  the  dmborio  still 
remains,  and  gives  an  idea  of  what  the 
rest  must  have  been.  Behind  the  altar 
are  some  steps  which  pilgrims  ascend 
to  kiss  the  sacred  esdavina,  or  hood,  a 
ceremony  which  is  called  el  fin  del 
romage,  the  end  or  grand   object  of 


the  pilgrimage,  and  principal  sign  ol 
homage. 

Cfhair.^The  stalls  were  carved  by 
Gregorio  Espa&ol,  in  1606,  and  are  in* 
dififerent ;  IJie  two  bronze  pulpits  are 
plateresque,  and  the  magnificent  work 
of  Celma  (1568).  Observe  evety  detail 
on  them.  The  JSelieario  contains  the 
usual  anatomical  collection  of  bones, 
and  is  rich  9ui  gtntriB.  But  to  mo- 
dem philosophical  tourists  we  prefer 
pointing  out  an  exceedingly  early  piece 
of  Chr^tian  plate  in  a  rich  cmciflxi 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Vera 
Cruz.  It  dates  874 1  The  two  Al- 
hambraio  gilt  chandeliers  date  1678. 
Observe  the  enamelled  tombs  of  San 
Cucufato  and  San  Fructuoso,  the  viigil 
made,  1782,  by  Figuerva,  the  silver 
uma,  etc. 

Chapela,  —  Observe  attentively  el 
Portico,  one  of  the  earlier  entrances, 
leading  to  the  crucero  and  consisting  of 
three  arches,  with  numberless  and  veiy 
curious  statues,  all  by  Mateo,  dating 
1188.  Of  the  chapels  visit  more  espe- 
cially that  of  '  EI  Pilar,'  founded  1725. 
The  Capilla  del  Rey  de  Franda,  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  de  la  Concepcion,  etc., 
and  the  perish  chapel,  La  Cartesda,  d 
very  early  style. 

Cla(tUr8,^l!hej  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Spain.  They  were  buUt, 
1538,  by  Archbishop  Fonseca,  and  be- 
long to  the  Flamboyant  Oothic. 

HoapitaL — The  Hospido  de  los 
Beyes,  so  called  because  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  for  the  use  of  pil- 
grims, was  the  work  of  Enrique  de 
Egas,  and  dates  1504.  It  is  a  very 
noble  pile,  worthy  alike  of  the  founders 
and  the  architect,  and  forms  a  square 
divided  into  four  quadrangles,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre.  The  portal  with 
statues  of  saints  and  pUgrims ;  the 
Gothic  and  transition  patios,  the  foon* 
tain,  etc.,  are  all  remarkable. 

Seminario.— Dates  1777,  azid  nii 
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founded  by  Archbishop  Sasoy  for  the 
education  of  young  priests.  The  front 
is  fine  and  effective.  The  interior  in- 
different and  ill-used. 

Uwioemty. — Founded  1682  by  Arch- 
bishop Fonseca.  A  fine  classical  edifice, 
with  a  good  library 

Oofnment  of  San  Martin, — This  veiy 
large  edifice  was  founded  912,  by  King 
Ordufio  XL,  and  dedicated  to  that  saint ; 
but  it  has  since  been  considerably 
altered  and  modernised.  It  was  once 
very  wealthy.  Obserre  the  grand  patio 
rebuilt  in  1686,  the  Doric  entrance  of 


1788,  the  magnificent  fountun,  tiu 
spacious  corridors^  from  which  eztensiTe 
Tiews  are  obtained ;  the  sacristaa,  etc 
The  churches  and  convents  and  hoosn 
at  Santiago  have  no  peeoliar  style  to 
recommend  them,  and  have  been  mostly 
modernised. 

Books  ofRrftrtMct. — x.  'Gnia  del  Tiajeto  a 
la  C.  de  Santiago'  (cathedral,  eCc>  Madrid. 
BaL  Gonzales,  1847,  prints. 

3.  'Monografias  de  Santiago,  Cuadros  hor 
toricoa,  Costumbies  populares,'  etc,  by  Nolti 
de   Mocquera.      Santiago:    Compaftrl,   1850, 


SEQOVIA. 


Boates  and  Oonveyancea.— 1 .  From 
Madrid  by  rail  to  Yillalba; 
time,  1  hr.  (express);  dis- 
'tance,  88  klL;  fistres,  15r. 
26&,  llr.  60a 

At  Yillalba,  diligence  ser- 
vices, LoA  FrifiMiiiMU  and 
^Norte  y  Mediodia,  6  hrs. 
Fares,  berlina,  lOOr.;  int,  80r.;  bot, 
60r.;  banq.,  40r. 

-^^aim^  A  visit  to  this  highly  interest- 
"■^^^  ing  medieval  city  should  not 
be  omitted  by  lovers  of  the  early  and 
florid  Gothic  style,  and  all  artists. 

H  otels. — ^The  accommodation  is  bad ; 
the  least  so  is  Fonda  del  Agvdla; 
FosadaNueva, 

General  Desoription. — This  once 
important  city  stands  upon  a  hill, 
washed  to  the  N.  by  the  Eresma,  which 
is  joined  here  by  the  noisy  rivulet 
Clamorea,  This  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  Gotho-Castilian  city. 
Stem,  massive,  breathing  war  and 
austerity,  one  among  the  aristocracy  of 
cities,  it  may  be  likened  to  a  staunch 
HidoUgo,  draped  in  his  tattered  cloak, 
which  looks  like  a  Roman's  purple,  all 
ruin,  all  pride,  all  poverty.  The  walls 
and  cuftos,  the  irregular  narrow  streets, 
its  granite  houses  with   wire-worked 


balconies,  its  Alcazar  and  cathedral,  all 
speak  of  the  past,  and  will  tempt  the 
artist's  pencil  It  was  first  a  Bomaa 
villa  of  pleasure.  The  aqueduct  is  saidto 
have  been  erected  by  Trajan  ;  it  caxria 
water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  nine  nules  from  the  Tierra  Foa- 
fria,  and  the  stream  of  the  Bio  Frio. 
This  Cyclopean  work,  formed  of  masses 
of  grey  granite  dotted  with  black,  and 
joined  without  cement,  is  69}  m.  long, 
and  it  becomes  a  bridge  when  opposite 
the  ex-Convent  of  San  Gabriel,  which 
is  formed  by  820  arches,  of  whick 
thirty-five,  destroyed  by  the  Moon 
when  they  sacked  Segovia^  were  re- 
paired, in  1488,  by  Queen  Isabella,  wh« 
employed  Escovedo,  a  very  able  Asta* 
rian,  who  also  built  the  bridges  near 
the  Eresma.  The  highest  ai^es  are 
102  feet  Those  learned  in  these 
matters  assert  that  it  was  built  by  one 
lidnius,  but  tradition  ascribes  it  to 
Satan,  a  busy  architect  in  Spain,  who 
made  it  in  one  night,  with  the  gallant 
purpose  of  saving  a  Segoviana,  whom 
he  admired,  the  trouble  of  going  down 
to  the  river  for  water.  She  was 
touched  by  the  attention,  and  listened 
to  the  old  serpent's  accustomed  jdrabi 
defioo. 
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The  Aloasar  is  now  an  artillery 
oollege,  well  organised  and  fitted  up. 
(0r  Pennit  from  Sr.  Director.)    This 
once  formidable  fortress  is  most  pic- 
tnresqaely  situated  at  the  ledge  of  a 
laige  rock,  from  which  tiie  base  plunges 
into  a  rayine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Eresma  flows.    It  was  built  and 
designed  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  (end 
of  the  11th  centniy),  who  wrote  here 
several  of  his  workis.     It  was  repaired 
and  embellished  by  Enrique  lY.,  1452  ; 
PhUip  II.  employing  Herrera,  redeco- 
rated the  saloons;  and  Charles  I.  of 
England  lodged  here,  Sept  13,  1628 ; 
and  here  Gil  Bias,  according  to  Le  Sage, 
was  confined  in  its  dungeons.      The 
exterior  of  this  palatial  castle  is  strik- 
ing.  Obserye  the  buttresses,  the  turrets, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  square 
tower,  flanked  with  turrets  also,  and  for 
a  long  time  used  as  a  state  dungeon. 
The  interior  is  Gotbo-Moorish,  the  work 
of  Arab  artificers  of  end  of  1 4th  century ; 
here  the  shields  of  Castile  and  Latin 
inscriptions  are  mingled  with  yerses  of 
the  Koran  ;  several  of  the  rooms  have 
stalactite  ceilings  of  an  Alhambraic 
pattern,  and  with  friezes  superbly  gilt 
Observe    especially   the   ScUm   del 
Trono  and  that  de  BeeEbimUfnio ;   the 
statues  of  kings  and  queens,  from  1472 
to   1592,  the  inscriptions  by  the  his- 
torian Garibay  (1595),   the  copies  of 
which    Philip   II.  corrected   himself. 
Notice  the  room  called  PUza  del  Cordon^ 
so  called  because  King  Alfonso,  whose 
study  it  was,  ventured  one  day  to  doubt 
that  the  sun  revolves  round  the  earth, 
an  anticipated  '  £  pur  si  muove'  (which 
was  to  be  punished  also),  when  a  flash 
of  lightning  interrupted  his  heterodox 
speculation,  in  memory  of  which  the 
rope  of  St.  Francis  was  modelled  and 
sculptured  on  stone  round  the  cornice. 
On  first  floor  is  a  small  room  caUed  Sala 
de  lo8  Keyes.    Here,  in  1326,  a  lady  of 
the  court  of  Henry  III.  let  the  infant 


Don  Pedro  fall  out  of  the  window  into 
the  Eresma.  Her  head,  consequently, 
was  cut  off.  A  slab  placed  on  a  tomb 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Alcazar  represents 
the  royal  baby  holding  a  sword — a 
curious  toy  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Spain, 
where  the  princes  of  Asturias  are  bom 
field-maishals. 

The  chapel  is  indifferent ;  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  by  Carducho;  the 
arabesques  deserve  notice ;  the  views 
from  tiie  windows  are  very  fine.  In 
this  castle  was  also  confined  the  cele- 
brated prime  minister  and  favourite  of 
PhiHpY.,  Duke  de  Ripperda,  a  Dutch- 
man, naturalised  Spanish.  He  escaped 
from  this  prison,  became  a  Protestant, 
then  a  Mussulman,  then  a  Bashaw  and 
Generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  of  Moroc- 
co, and  died  a  pauper  in  a  hut  near 
Tangier.  Descend  to  the  Eresma  by 
the  Puerta  Castellalios.  From  the 
Fuendsla  the  view  of  the  Alcazar  is 
very  striking.  The  diff  above  is  La 
Petla  Ghrc^era,  from  which  Sta.  Maria 
del  SaUo  (of  the  leap^  or  jump),  a 
Jewess  newly  converted,  was  cast  down 
and  reached  the  bottom  unhurt ;  she  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sta.  CataUna. 
N^. — The  Alcazar  has  been  iigured  by 
fire ;  the  extent  of  the  damage  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

tf«t|clir«I. — It  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  florid  Gothic 
style.  It  rises  on  the  site  of  a  former 
church  of  the  11th  century,  which  Al- 
fonso rebuilt  It  was  erected  1525,  by 
Juan  Gil  de  Ontafion  and  his  son,  Rod- 
rigo,  on  the  model  of  that  other  master- 
piece of  theirs,  the  Cathedral  of  Sala- 
manca. It  is  851  ft.  long,  by  177  wide ; 
the  central  nave  rises  99  ft,  and  the 
cupola  830  high.  The  west  facade  is 
bare ;  the  east  end  is  very  ornamented ; 
the  interior  is  lights  simple^  and  pleas- 
ing ;  the  stained  glass  very  fine.  The 
High  Chapel,  high  altar,  traeeoro,  and 
pavement^  are  all  of  precious  marbLes^ 
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and  of  the  same  ia  the  great  retablo  put 
up  by  Sabatini  for  Charles  III.  The 
rejas  are  mostly  of  gilt  iron,  and  many 
of  them  deserve  close  attention.  Chapel 
de  la  JPiedad,  which  is  the  fifth  on  the 
left ;  the  retablo,  the  masterpiece  of 
Juan  de  Juni,  designed  and  executed 
1571  ;  the  subject  is  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  sculp- 
tures in  Spain.  Observe  the  beautiful 
expression  of  physical  human  pain  and 
sorrow,  which  diminishes  nowise,  but 
rather  enhances,  the  divine  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  God.  The  attitude  and 
heartrending  bereavement  of  the  truly 
Mater  Dolorosa ;  the  sublime  character 
with  which  each  of  the  persons  drama- 
tis is  invested ;  the  absence,  too  rare  in 
SjMiin,  of  gory  wounds,  ill-suited  gar- 
ments, and  raw  colouring,  all  combine 
to  make  attentive  connoisseurs  question 
the  statement  that  there  are  no  sculp- 
tors in  Spain  I  Observe  also  a  picture 
of  Sto.  Tomas,  once  by  Alfonso  Coello, 
1578,  for  its  restoration  has  spared  no- 
thing. The  cloisters  were  buQt  1524, 
by  Juan  Campero,  on  the  site  of  former 
ones,  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Comuneros.  Among  others,  observe 
the  fine  tomb  of  Bp.  Covarrubias,  ob. 
1676  ;  that  of  Infante  D.  Pedro,  son  of 
Henrique  II.,  etc. 

Outside  tiie  town  visit  the  once 
wealthy  Hieronomite  convent  of  £1 
Parral  (the  vineyard).  It  was  built  1547, 
by  Juan  Gallego.  Observe  the  portal, 
elaborate  coro  staUs  by  Fernandez,  1526 ; 
the  superb  choir  by  Juan  de  Ruesga, 
1494 ;  the  high  retablo,  the  work  of 
Urbian  (1526) ;  the  once  magnificent 
sepulchres  of  the  founders  (the  Mar- 
queses  de  Yillena),  are  too  seriously  in- 
jured to  deserve  much  attention ;  we 
must  mention,  besides,  the  cloisters, 
library,  and  fine  refectory. 

The  other  less  remarkable  sights  are: 
the  Mint,  or  Casa  de  la  Moneda,  founded 


by  Alfonso  YIL,  rebuilt  in  145^  and 
repaired  by  Philip  II. 

The  Muaeo  Jhramncial  oontaJns  no- 
thing but  rubbish. 

Ohurohes. — ^De  Santa  Cmz  la  Bol, 
founded  by  the  Catholic  kings.  A  fet 
tombs.  Retablo  and  reja  of  1557,  a  gift 
of  Philip  II. 

San  Martm.^A  fine  Ck>thic  porii 
and  modem  belfry. 

San  Jtum. — Several  tomba. 

San  EUAan. — ^Tower,  ornamented 
with  five  rows  of  arches,  pointed  and 
circular.  An  open  gallery  at  the  foot, 
with  Byzantine  arches,  resting  on  double 
columns  and  huge  capitala.  Cmiooi 
tombs  of  Don  Rodrigo  del  Rio  Gonsalo 
Herrera,  etc. 

Caaa  de  Segovia. — The  earliest  man- 
sion in  the  city,  that  of  Marques  dd 
Arco^  in  Calle  de  los  Leones,  with  a  fis« 
patio. 

That  of  Los  Pieos,  built  by  Marquei 
de  Quintaner.  Observe  the  salient  pioos 
or  angels  on  the  facade. 

Tower  of  SL  Justo  y  Pastor, — ^Evay 
street,  every  gate,  exhibits  so  many 
pictures,  which  deserve  close  ezamiiu- 
tion.  Observe  the  Plaza  del  A.zoqu^ 
and  the  gate  of  San  Andres.  In  the 
Ennita  of  Santo  Cristo  de  Santiago  is  a 
picture  of  1259,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion, remarkable  only  for  tiie  &ct  that 
the  feet  are  separated,  an  almost  solitaiy 
instance  in  Spanish  sculpture. 

There  is  a  road  over  the  Guadarraiiia 
to  La  Grai^a  and  to  EscoriaL  We  re- 
commend the  dil.  and  railway. 

Books  of  Re/*rmct.—i.  *  El  Aqueducto  y 
otns  Andgfledades  de  Segovia,'  by  Somazzo- 
itro ;  Madrid,  Miguel  de  Buigos,  xSao^  foL 

a.  *  Descripdon  de  la  Ciudad  de  Segovia,' by 
Colonel  Gd^gora  y  Delgado,  a  MS.  in  Acad 
HLst.  :  most  interesting  and  reliable. 

3.  '  Fnndacion  del  Monasterio  del  Flanal,'  a 
foL  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Tmrifnfo  at 
Segovia 

4.  *  Alcazar  de  Segovia/  Madridi  hupasJOk 
de  Sordoa  Mudos,  1853. 
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SevitU, — Capital  of  proTince  of  Se- 
▼ille.  Beddence  of  Gaptain-QeneraL 
Population,  118,298  (1861). 

Soutea  and  Oonveyanoea. — From 
Madrid  TiA  Cordova  (see 
Cordova) ;  by  rail  throngh- 
'out;  three trainaa-day;  ^b* 
tance,  131  klL  ;  time,  by  mail  train, 
4  bra.  less  10  min.  Fares,  Ist  cL,  67r. 
75c ;  2d  d. ,  48r.  25c.  ^.^.•— Mail  train 
has  Ist,  2d,  and  8d  class  carriages; 
good  and  comfortable ;  conp^  if  de- 
sired, with  the  usual  augmentation  of 
price.  Central  ticket-office  at  Seville, 
No.  2  Plaza  Nueva.  Take  tickets  at 
Madrid,  Alicante  Railway  office,  direct 
to  Seville.  Time,  from  Madrid  to 
Seville,  20|  bra.;  distance,  578  kil. 
Fares,  Ist  cL,  252r.  25c.,  2d  cL,  194r. 
Buffets  at  Cordova  and  Lora  del  Rio; 
28  min.  stop  at  former. 

The  route  from  Cordova  is  not 
interesting^  and  no  important  towns, 
hiatorical  sights,  etc.,  are  traversed. 
The  Guadalquivir  is  followed  all  the 
way,  appearing  on  left  as  far  as  Lora, 
and  shortly  after  changing  to  the  right 
as  far  as  Seville.  See  Andalusia  for 
details  on  this  river.  The  following 
are  the  principal  cities  which  the  rail- 
way passes. 

Alnwdovar, — Situated  on  the  slopes 
of  a  high  MIL  The  castle,  though 
mostly  ruined,  contains  a  few  halls  well 
preserved.  In  it  was  confined  D.  Juana 
de  Lara,  Se&ora  de  Yiscaya,  by  order 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Don  Pedro  el 
CrueL  On  leaving  the  station,  several 
streams  and  torrents,  dry  in  summer, 
are  crossed.  Palma  produces  delicious 
oranges,  and  is  situated  amid  a  real 
forest  of  orange-trees.  The  Guadalquivir 
is  joined  here  by  the  Genii,  which  flows 
from  Granada  and  Eqja.    Pefiaflor,  the 


Roman  Ilipa,  and  then  an  important 
strategical  post 

Zora  del  iiio.~4600  inhab.  The 
Roman  Flavia.  Taken  by  King  S.  Fer- 
dinand ;  granted  by  him  to  the  knights 
of  Malta  in  1282.  10  kiL  hence  lead 
up  to  the  hill  de  Sete  Fillas,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  celebrated  sanctuary 
dedicated  to  a  miraculous  Virgin,  which 
in  times  of  great  public  calamitiea  is 
brought  down  to  the  city  and  pro- 
menaded in  procession.  Its  jewels  and 
dresses  are  valued  at  £10,000. 

Carmona  is  one  of  the  cities  in  Spain 
which  have  preserved  their  eoulmir 
locale.  Its  fair,  April  25,  is  therefore 
an  interesting  sight  for  painters  and 
hunters  after  the  picturesque.  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1247.  He 
gave  the  city  this  motto :  —  '  Sicut 
Lucifer  lucet  in  Aurora ;  sic  in  Betica 
Carmona '  The  Moorish  castie  was  en- 
larged by  Pedro  el  Cruel,  who  converted 
it  into  a  prison  for  his  female  favourite^ 
when  he  either  grew  tired  of  them  or 
vowed  them  to  vengeance.  Here  were 
confined  Dofia  Leonora  de  Guzman, 
Aldonza  Coronel,  etc.  This  ruined 
Alcazar,  witih  its  tom-up  walls,  rent 
turrets,  lofty,  desolate,  now  the  refuge 
of  the  bat,  is  not  wanting  in  romantic 
appearance.  The  few  monuments  here 
are  disfigured  by  the  cal  de  Moron,  with 
which  that  sad  whitewash  is  made  which 
hides  so  many  treasures  in  Andalusian 
edifices.  See  the  Puerta  de  Seville,  a 
vestige  of  the  former  fortifications,  with 
its  gigantic  cubes,  etc.  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria,  three  naves,  choir  in  centre  of 
church,  preserves  somewhat  the  char- 
acter which  it  had  formerly  of  the 
former  mosque.  There  are  a  few  curious 
private   dwellinge — a   Gotiio-Moorisb 
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one,  in  the  comer  of  Plaza  de  laabel  II. 
with  eight  good  agimez  windows, 
marble  pillarets  and  azolejoe.  There  is 
xnnoh  Moorish  character  still  retained 
about  this  town.  Yehides  for  Ec^a^ 
Marchena,  and  Estepa.  (See  Seville 
from  Bcija.) 

Tocina,  Brenee,  etc ,  are  decimated  by 
tertiary  feyers  fed  and  produced  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  plains,  which  the 
Spanish  peasant  neglects ;  and,  unlike 
the  Moor,  never  thinks  of  draining  and 
converting  it  into  a  source  of  wealth. 
Hence  all  is  poverty  here,  and  the 
proverb  is  true :  '  Si  vas  k  Brenes  lleva 
que  cenes/  Soon  after  leaving  Xa  JUn- 
ccmada,  the  Giralda  of  Seville  rises  be- 
fore us.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance, 
are  the  ruins  of  Italica ;  a  little  further, 
Santi  Ponce  and  La  Cartcga  de  Triana, 
now  a  porcelain-manufactory.  On  the 
left  we  see  the  ancient  ramparts  of 
Seville,  the  Barrio  of  La  Macarean,  etc. 
At  the  station  axeomnibuaes;  for  fares, 
etc.,  see  Seville. 

Prom  Cadiz  hy  rail  vi&  Jeres^ — ^Dis- 
tance, 158  kiL  ;  time,  Shrs.,  and  4 hrs. 
SO  min. ;  two  trains  a-day.  Fares,  Ist 
cl.,  70r. ;  2d  cl.,  51r.  25c  For  route 
finnn  Cadiz  to  Jerez,  see  Jerez.  From 
Jerez  to  Seville,  thus: — The  raQway 
station  is  close  to  the  tobacco-manu- 
factory, cannon-foundiy,  and  palace  of 
Duke  of  Montpensier. 

The  Guadairo  is  crossed,  after  which 
we  reach  Utrera — 14,013  inhabitants. 
This  town  was  of  some  importance  un- 
der the  Catholic  kings,  and  greater  still 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moor,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  Placed  between  two  hills 
and  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  country 
around  it  is  most  fertile,  and  teems  with 
com,  oil,  and  wine.  The  com  yields 
6  per  1,  and  oil  is  sold  to  the  amount 
of  some  £14,000  yearly.  28  kil.  E.  is 
the  town  of  Moron.  There  is  a  talk  of 
a  branch  line  through  Moron  to  Osuna, 


with  a  view  to  work  the  rich  marble- 
quarries  dose  to  latter,  and  in  Siem 
Estepa.  Utrera  still  preserves  iti 
Moorish  walls  and  thirty-four  turreti) 
all  curious ;  and  a  lofty  castle,  t3ie  Igk^ 
sia  Mayor,  has  a  Bermgaete-like  fa^df . 
The  arch  over  the  door  is  deoorat«d  witi 
numerous  heads  of  angds^  and  the  doer 
itself  is  flanked  by  statues  of  SS.  Pe&r 
and  Paul  in  niches.  Over  is  a  Cca- 
ception  supported  by  angels;  ui>: 
above,  the  Eternal  Father.  ThrFf 
naves,  central  one  Grothic  On  tk^ 
whole,  this  church,  which  dates  14ih 
century,  is  most  indifferent^  and  pc- 
sents  a  medley  of  styles.  The  tower  cs- 
bel£ry  is  of  17th  century.  In  the  higji 
chapel  Ib  the  tomb  of  a  Ponce  de  Leoa : 
indifferent  Santiago  is  older,  and  offen 
an  Oriental  character  outside.  Amcmg 
its  relics  is  carefully  preserved  one  d 
the  thirty  coins  for  which  Judas  soM 
Jesus.  The  bulls  and  horses  of  Utren 
are  renowned. 

Lebrija. — The  Moorish  Nebriehak.— 
In  the  older  portion  of  the  castle  there 
is  a  small  chapd  which  retaina  tiie 
style  of  mosques  of  the  9tli  centorr. 
Three  naves  divided  by  colnnms,  sup- 
portingoneach  side  three  wide  horseshoe 
arches.  The  Iglesia  Mayor  has  also  % 
strongly  marked  Moorish  appearance: 
Inside,  the  Moorish  portion  goes  only  as 
far  as  the  transept  The  rest  is  modem ; 
three  naves,  the  capitals  Byzantine. 
Formerly  this  mosque  had  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  formed  nine 
similar  portions  with  as  many  cupolas, 
each  of  different  shape.  It  is  very  like 
in  style  to  the  Ermita  dd  Cristo  de  la 
Lu2  at  Toledo.  There  is  a  fine  Grothie 
lateral  facade  of  beginning  of  13th 
century.  The  high  retablo  in  Iglesia 
Mayor  was  begun  by  Alfonso  Cano's 
father  in  1628,  and  finished  by  the  son 
in  1636.  The  statues  are  by  them,  but 
the  pictures  by  one  Pablo  Llegot  The 
belfiy  of  the  church  is  a   copy  made 
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in  last  century  of  the  Giralda  of 
Seville.  The  castle  was  erected  by 
Suleyman  Abd-el-Malek,  who  ruled  at 
Sidonia,  and  was  no  better  than  Joa& 
Maria  and  his  bandidos  in  our  time  ;  it 
has  been  a  refuge  for  such  Hke  pro- 
fesores.  '  Matale  y  vete  a  Utrera '  is  a 
proverb  which  speaks  volumes.  The 
streets  are  kept  clean  by  running 
BtreamS)  and  there  is  a  pretty  Fuente 
forming  an  octagonal  temple.  For 
station  at  Jerez,  see  Jerez, 

From  Cadiz  by  the  river  Guadal- 
quivir. Time,  8  hrs.  ;  fares,  60r. ; 
breakfast,  8r.  to  lOr.  ;  dinner,  14r.  to 
16r.  ;  table  d*hdte  and  d  la  carte  on 
board  ;  speed  10  to  12  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  a  special  line  of  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Cadiz  and  Seville — the 
Adriano,  Teodosio,  and  Bapido,  which 
leave  about  three  times  a-week,  besides 
several  others.  Thedeparturesof all  these 
are  advertisedin  theSeville  and  Cadiz  lo- 
cal papers.  This  route  is  seldom  taken 
now  that  the  railroad  is  opened,  and  the 
river  itself  has  little  to  interest  save  its 
traditions  and  poetry ;  the  villages  and 
stations  passed  are  most  indifferent. 
Below  Seville  the  river,  branching  off, 
forms  two  islands.  The  Isla  Mayor  is 
40  kiL  long,  and  the  Isla  Manor  only 
17.  Bonanza,  not  unlike  a  French 
port  and  village,  and  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda,  are  passed,  as  well  as  Rota, 
far-famed  for  its  TintiUa  wine.  For 
boat-fares  at  Cadiz,  etc.,  see  Cadiz, 

From  Gxaaada,  see  GroModd  finom  Smile, 
by  Cordova  and  Jaen,  etc 

From  Ronda  there  are  3  routes. 

X.  Via  Zahaxa:  Itinerary. 

Leagues. 

Ronda  to  Zahara      ...  4 

Puerto  Serrado       ...  a 

Coronil 4 

Utrera 3 

Seville 5 

z8 
a  long  day^  riding  across  mountainoitt  country  ; 
up  biu  and  down  dale.  The  scenery  wild,  but  not 


very  picturesqus.  Sleep  at  Zahara  (th«  new 
yenta),  a  Moorish-looking  village,  with  a 
river  and  high  rocks  drfrnding  its  strong  po- 
sitioa  Captured  1461  by  Muley  Hassan. 
The  Gnadalete  is  crossed,  and  then  the  Puerto 
ascended.  Sleep  at  Coronil  next  night,  Posada 
Nueoa,  and  through  wastes  and  a  few  olive 
grounds  to  Utrera,  wluch  can  be  avoided  by 
going  to  Venta  de  Utrera  only,  and  arriving 
that  same  evening  at  Seville. 

a.  Via  Olvera :  limerary, 

Tiffaguftt. 
Ronda  to  SetenO     .        .       .    • 

Olvera • 

Zaframugon     ....    a 
Moron 9 

by  rail  to  Utrera,  z  h.,  whence 

to  Seville  by  rL,  x  h. 

Archal 9 

Caudal 4 

Seville 3 

X7 
An  uninteresting  route.  Close  to  Moron  are 
vestiges  of  silver-mines  now  abandoned,  and 
loadstones  and  emeralds  are  found  now  and  then. 
Ride  in  a^  days.  First  night  sleep  at  Olevera, 
next  at  Motou,  and  the  third  arrive  early. 
3.  Via  Eqja,  13}  leagues. 

Iti$urary,  Leagues. 

Ronda  to  Setenil  de  los  Bodegas  .    3 
Venta  del  Gtanadal       .       .        .    x} 

Sanago »| 

Osufia ai 

Edja 4*,  to 

Carmona  9  leagues,  whence  by  rail  to  Seville. 

(For  Edja,  see  bdow.)  Or  continue  by 
Mairna,  a  leagues ;  Alcala  de  Guadira,  a 
leagues;  and  Seville,  a  leagues— 6  leagues. 
Sleep  at  Osu2a  (see  Granada  from  SevilU), 
Though  portions  of  this  route  are  picturesque, 
it  is  seldom  adopted,  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. N.B.  —  From  Edja  to  Seville  a 
service  of  diligence  belonging  to  railway  com- 
pany, and  corresponding  with  trains.  Fares 
(induding  zst  cL  by  rail),  aar. ;  ad  cL,  z8r.,  etc 
5.  From  Gibraltar  by  Utrera,  a8  leagues. 


Itinerary. 
Gibraltar  to  San  Roque 
Jimena  by  Bocaleones 
Venta  de  la  Canera 
Ubriqne  (sleep  here)  . 
Villamartin 
Coronil 

Utrera  (sleep  here) 
Seville        .       . 
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Veiy  wild  md  iomewluit  lonely. 
Fiom  Bade^w  (we  Badajo£^ 
To  or  from  A  Inuubn  mines  (see  Cordtvd^. 
To  mines  of  Rio  TitUo  (riding),  bad  roads 
Mild  socommodations. 

Itintreay.  Leagues. 

Seville  to  Venta  de  Fkganoea  4 

Alganobo z 

Castillo  de  las  Guardias      .  3 

RioTmto 5 

«3 
May  be  performed  in  one  long  day.  Excel- 
lent shooting  on  the  way;  the  botany  very 
interesting.  ThiTellen  can  sleep  at  Castillo  de 
las  Guardias,  and  dine  next  day  early  at  R. 
Tinto,  where  there  is  a  good  potada. 

From  or  to  Hiulva  and  AyamoiUe.  To 
Huelva. 

The  best  route  is  to  Cadix ;  whence  to  Huelva 
in  6  hours  by  steamers  (see  CadiM\  if  not  riding ; 
there  are  occasional  small  ships,  called  mitficot, 
between  Seville  and  Huelva. 

JHntrary.  Leagues. 

Seville  to  San  Lucar  la  Mayor    .  3 

Mansanilla  .....  4 

La  Palma a 

VilUioaa X 

Niebla a 

San  Juan  del  Puerto   ...  a 

Huelva a 

Gibraleon a 

Cartaya 4 

Lipe z 

Redondela z 

Ayamonte 3 

vj 

The  accommodations  are  wretched,  and  the 
roads  worse. 

For  Huelva,  Ayamonto,  etc.,  see  Ceuliz, 

San  Lttcar—asoo  inhabitants — is  charm- 
ingly situated  amid  fertile  plains  called  ffer- 
cule/  Garden  by  the  Arabs.  Its  situation,  on  a 
height,  is  picturesque,  and  the  views  extensive. 
The  olive,  vine,  etc.,  abound  in  its  environs, 
and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  its  rich 
dehesas  and  prados.  The  city  itself  is  most 
uninteresting.  The  streets  dull  and  not  paved. 
The  belfry  of  the  church  somewhat  resonbles 
the  Giralda  of  Seville.  3  miles  further  is  the 
hamlet  oiMoHaanilla,  x8oo  inhab.,  on  a  height, 
and  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  wine  of  that 
name. 

NMla. — 860  inhab.;  once  important;  an 
old  wall  and  ruins  of  the  castle  of  its  '  Condes ;' 
dull  and  most  indifferent. 

From  or  to  £ci;'a.^A .  Ecija  to  La  Pahna, 


sa  Idl.,  riding,  wbem«  itmte  9,  above,  tc 
Seville.  Palma  b  a  station  00  the  Coidone 
Seville  line.  B.  B.  b  prefenUe.  To  Car- 
mona  by  diligence,  licence  to  Seville  by  taL 
Fares,  see  route  4.  C.  Ecija.  Poaada  it  U 
/'^to— decent ;  population  over  94,000  inhab : 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii  s  a 
pleasant  valley,  and  amid  platiful  oichars 
and  gardens.  It  b  very  effective  frcun  a  <ij- 
tance,  and  the  dty  b  dean,  gay^ookmg,  s^ 
the  houses  |»ovided  with  patios,  foantsiu,  aac 
plants.  Little  or  nothing,  save  a  few  gates  aad 
towers,  renmins  of  the  Moorish  period,  ta  vtid 
the  Roman  Astigi,  then  a  most  importast  dty, 
was  converted  into  an  agricultural  ceoot 
The  town  bears  for  arms  the  Sun,  and  tbe 
motto,  '  Una  sola  ser&  llamaria  kt  dndad  de 
Sol :'  and  it  truly  deserves  to  be  the  sea's 
habitation,  for  thb  dty,  graphically  called  'U 
sarten  (frying-pan)  de  Andalusia,'  b  the  bottot 
place  in  all  die  S.  of  Europe.  For  sigfatsecsfi 
visit  the  Plaza  Ma3rar  with  its  arcades,  acacbs. 
salon,  a  favourite  evening  paaeo,  and  its  pRtiT 
fountain  with  statues ;  around  are  some  cu^tf 
mansions,  especially  those  of  Benamegi,  Pm- 
flor,  and  Town  HalL  In  the  interior  are  serenl 
other  houses  bdonging  to  Marqu^  de  VSif 
seca  (Duchess  of  Medina  Celi*s  brotherishlav, 
and  a  great  buU-fighter),  Mazqu^  de  ]a  Gi- 
rantia  de  Cortes,  etc.  Observe  the  p^ 
patios  covered  with  awnings  in  the  smaioa- 
The  theatre  b  roofless  a  necessary  measmc  a 
that  climate.  The  Plasa  de  Toros,  vbeit 
some  of  the  best  bull-fights  take  place,  coot:^ 
10,000  spectators,  and  b  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  drcus.  Between  the  river  and  the  n^ 
outside  the  town  b  a  fine  paseo  with  fountains. 
gardens,  etc,  and  the  monumento  del  Triiinh 
which  consbts  of  a  pillar  with  a  g^t  sutueof 
St  Paul,  by  whom  the  dty  boasts  to  have  bm 
vbited.  Observe,  moreover,  the  quaint  Orien^ 
looking  azulejo-studded  church  towers.  Visit 
especially  '  La  Calle  de  bs  Caballeros,'  vIkr 
the  principal  houses  are  to  be  seen. 

iV;^.— There  b  a  road  to  Cordova  ow  a 
waste  land,  10  leagues  through  La  Carlota. 


The  Climate.— Seville  is  sheltered 
from  the  N.  and  S.  hy  a  doahle  wall  of 
hills,  but  it  has  a  laige  gap  towards 
the  E.  and  W.,  and  is  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  N.E.  and 
S.K  winds.  The  anemometric  obser- 
rations  made  during  seyeral  years  at 
the  observatoiy  of  SeyiUe  are,  there* 
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fore,  in  contradiction  with  Dr.  Franda, 
who,  in  hia  work  on  the  climate  of 
Spain,  states  quite  the  contrary,  assign- 
ing importance  to  the  N.  wind.  The 
pre  vailing  winds  are  the  levante  (£.), 
and  poniente  (W.S.W.)  ;  the  former 
blowing  mostly  in  summer  and  spring, 
and  the  latter  in  antomn  and  winter. 
The  UvarUe^  as  redoubtable  here  as 
at  Gibraltar,  and  the  Malaga  ierral^ 
excites  the  nervous  system,  congests 
the  brain,  produces  irritation,  which 
is  often  followed  by  quarrels  and  mur- 
der. It  is  a  burning  blast,  a  scorch- 
ing breath  from  the  desert ;  when  it 
blows,  do  therefore  as  the  natives — ^viz. 
close  hermetically  both  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  poniente  is  moist  and  balmy, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  rain.  It  is 
prevalent  in  November,  December,  and 
spring.  According  to  Dr.  Francis,  Lee, 
and  others,  compared  with  southern 
Spain  in  general,  Seville  would  be 
termed  wet»  but  if  with  England,  essen- 
tially dry.  These  are  so  many  mis- 
takes, and  the  result  usually  attending 
hnrried  surveys  of  a  country,  and  re- 
liance on  personal  experience  or  acci- 
dental information.  Following  the 
more  accurate  calculations  of  the  obser- 
vatory, etc,  we  see  that  in  1859  there 
were  only  84  rainy  days  in  the  whole 
year,  the  quantity  being  732  mil. ;  in 
1860  it  rained  27  days,  the  quantity 
being  887*7  mil ;  and  there  are  years 
without  one  single  day's  rain*  Storms 
are  most  rare ;  snow  amongst  things 
unknown ;  and  frost  but  very  light, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew 
in  winter.  As  to  temperature,  winter 
really  does  not  exist  at  Seville.  The 
air  is  balmy,  genial,  and  salubrious. 
There  are  seldom  any  sudden  changes ; 
3*  Cent,  difference  is  the  maximum 
observed,  and  that  only  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  nights  are  fresh  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  Andalusia.  In  summer 
the  heat,  when  the  levanter  prevails,  is 


most  sultry  and  insupportable,  and  the 
thermometer  then  rises  to  28*  Cent,  and 
even  30'  Cent  or  more,  in  the  shade. 
The  thermometer,  from  six  years' 
constant  observation  by  D.  Sancho, 
marked  on  an  average  18*  2  Rh.  (20* 
8  Cent),  the  quicksilver  never  falling 
below  +8  +  4*  Cent  at  break  of  day, 
and  keeping  between  12*  and  14*  Cent 
in  the  day. 

TaMe  x86x. 

Average  atmospheric  pressure  .    761.05 

„      annual  temperature  .  .      aaj 
Temperature,  maximum  (Aug.)  48.3 

f,  minimum  (Jan.)  0.5 

Nnmber  of  miny  days     •        .  •      34 
Quantity  fidlen       ....   73a  mil 


ARMS  or  SBVILLS. 

Seville  is  most  strongly  recommend- 
ed as  a  spring  residence,  and  may  be 
visited  also  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
For  the  summer,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Pal- 
ma  (Balearic  Isles),  would  suit  better, 
without  mentioning  Ronda  and  Grana- 
da, which,  however,  are  also  better 
suited  for  spring  and  autumn  than 
summer.  This  dimate  is  favourable  to 
scrofrQous  and  lymphatic  constitutions, 
to  convalescents,  especially  in  the  case 
of  exhaustion  and  prostration  attending 
protracted  fevers,  poorness  of  blood,  and 
where  the  general  system  requires  to  be 
tonified ;  old  and  protracted  coughs 
and  colds,  and  chronic  catarrh,  unat- 
tended by  inflammation.  As  to  con- 
sumption, those  suffering  from  it,  in 
whatever  degree,  except  perhaps  the 
primary  ones  will  do  well  to  a^oid  this 
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ezcituig  climate.  It  will  benefit '  those 
saffering  from  dyspepsia  of  an  atonic 
chanuster/  saya  Dr.  Lee»  'or  whoae 
general  health  is  disoidmd,  without 
any  definite  local  disease.  There  is  no 
endemic  malady  at  Seville^  In  the  en- 
virons, jaubouigi,  and  villages  along 
the  banks  of  the  GkiadaIquiTir»  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  voiy  generaL  The 
mortality  was  1  in  89  (I860),  1  in  40 
\1861),  the  arerage  of  Spain  being  1  in 
88.  In  1868  there  were  9  centenarians, 
and  57  aged  between  96  to  100. 

Hotela.— 1.  JTonda  de  laa  Ouatro 
Nacumes,  in  the  PUaa  de  a  Francisco, 
eharge  7  pesetas  per  diem,  and  double 
that  dnnng  the  Holy  Week,  when 
every  price  incw««e  very  considerably, 

o    MV,^^*^^*«^«'*l^d• 
Itahan  cooking,  good.      Well  situated 
c^ose  to  picture-gaUery.  in  Fl^elL 

cvhtr^ar5.3o?:[^e,^^ .  Ji^'^ 

Wuais  de  pla^^Tk  !  i  ^"^^J!jf¥^ 
the  summer  SiT^^^^f^?-  ^^^"« 
floor).  '•^••^■rtobi^oCground- 

*•       ^in€a  very  indif- 
*   •••  below  where  to 


*«>»'^»aat  Ibnner. 
terPttt  at  either  • 
K«tthem. 

^^  Hotel  de  rKn^^    . 
tmt  ft^^iivnahi;^SP*>  « 


V^'rv  uld^t^Kii,^ 


w^  the  natiow 
laa  Sitatpes. 


^^^•^*i*fc.»^ 


M^  J  Serins 


penonificatLons  of  the  PhoenidaJia  sad 
Chaldeans,  we  must,  neverthctess,  ad- 
mit the  great  antiquity  of  this  city.  U 
we  are  to  beUcve  A.  Montsno,  Bochsit, 
and  others,  the  nam4  is  derived  from 
the  Phoanician  Sephela,  or  Spela,  mean- 
ing a  plain,  and  thus  alluding  to  the 
situation  of  the  town.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Ispola,  converted  into  the 
Boman  IspsllB ;  the  Moors,  lahbOi^  > 
which  finally  became  Sevilla. 

Origm  mid  iVtjyress.— Seville  waa 
a  prosperous  port  under  the  Fhceni- 
Ai>ii«^  and  sfasred  with  Cordova  and 
Gadiia  (Cbdiz)  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  Western  Europe.  Under  the 
BrkTnMna^  Bstica  wss  signsUy  &voured 
by  the  Sdpios.  Cordova  becsme  the 
abode  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
and  the  repository  of  arts  snd  saenc^ ; 
and  Cadis,  then  caUed  Gades.  a  most 
important  trading  mart  But  to  Spain, 
whose  iate  it  has  so  often  been  to  be- 
come the  batUe-field  of  Europe,  bov 
came  Cesar,  and  the  lata  of  Uie  empire 
was  decided  After  a  siege  and  a 
battle,  which  took  plaoe  between  the 
actual  Puerta  de  Jeres  and  Arroyo 
Guadiana  (Cesar's  fleet  lying  betwen 
Torre  del  Ore  and  palace  of  San  Td- 
mo),  Julius  Cesar  entered  the  city,  Aug- 
9,  45  B.a,  a  victory  which  he  considered 
important  enoo|^  to  cause  it  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  Roman  calender;  ao^^ 
ncQ^eeting  Cordova  and  Cadiz,  which 
had  followed  his  rival's  fortnnes  and 
paity»  he  patronised  this  then  but  httle 
important  eity»  called  it  Julia  Bomole^ 
dedared  it  the  head  of  Roman  Betiea, 
ttluged  i^  strengthened,  rebnitt,  an<i 
angmented  its  tetifications,  and  ^ 
Snataand  privil^es  made  it  a  £ivoQn» 
raidcnee  with  the  patndans  of  Some. 
severel  of  whom  establiahed  themseNts 
here.  Of  tia  magnilioence  and  V^ 
parity  dsri^g  the  Roasanrale,  of  which 
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tiges  left,  sach  ag  the  aquidud,  Calkoe 
de  Camioiia,  a  worthy  rival  of  that  at 
Segovia,  the  rains  of  Italica,  the  amphi- 
theatre, Santi  Ponce,  stataes,  columns, 
coins  dug  up  constantly,  and  portions 
of  the  walls  and  towers.  The  pagan 
religion,  originally  imported  into  Seville 
by  the  traders  of  Tyre,  was  remarkable 
for  certain  rites,  and  especially  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Salam- 
bo.  This  particnlarwonhip  spread  from 
Syria  and  Babylonia  to  £gypt  and 
Greece,  but  never  went  farther  W.  than 
South  Andalusia,  and  Seville  was  the 
only  city  of  the  western  world  where 
there  were  temples  to  that  deity,  besides 
the  customaiy  ones  to  the  Sun,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Mars,  ete.  The  Adonia, 
or  Festivals  of  Salambo  (so  called  from 
Adonis),  took  place  in  July,  when,  on 
certain  appointed  days,  the  effigy  of 
Venus  used  to  be  borne  through  the 
city  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  noblest  ladies,  whilst  the  people 
followed  weeping,  and  clad  in  mourning, 
in  remembrance  of  the  goddess'  grief 
at  the  loss  of  Adonis.  As  this  statue, 
doubtless  made  of  precious  metals,  was 
one  day  being  carried  through  the 
Barrio  de  Triana,  two  girls,  newly 
converted  to  Christianity,  Justa  and 
her  sister  Rufina,  who  were  selling 
cacharros  (earthenware  vases),  on  the 
passing  of  the  idol  would  not  submit  to 
do  it  reverence,  upon  which  the  bearers 
dropped  the  heavy  burden  among  their 
pots  and  vases,  and  the  incensed  multi- 
tude determined  them  to  death.  These 
martyrs  became  the  tutehirs  of  Seville, 
and  have  been  as  such  represented  by 
Murillo^  holding  the  Giralda  in  their 
hands. 

The  Silingi  Vsndals,  in  the  beginning 
of  6th  oentuiy,  made  Seville  their  court 
and  capital,  and  it  continued  to  be  so 
under  the  Goths  firom  681  to  684,  when 
San  Hermenegildo  left  Seville,  and, 
after  abjuring  Arianism,  was  condemned 


to  death  by  his  own  fitther,  and  became 
a  martyr.  The  year  after  the  battle  of 
the  Guadalete^  and  after  one  month's 
siege^  Seville  opened  her  gates  to  the 
Moor,  Abdul- Acs,  who  ruled  over  it 
for  some  time^  and  married  Boderick's 
widow,  Egilona,  whence  dissensions  be- 
gan within  its  walls.  However,  Seville 
continued' to  be  but  a  province  depend- 
ent on  Damascus  until  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century,  when  it  became  the 
spoil  of  the  Ummey^  fimiily,  who 
held  the  western  kluJifate  at  Cordova, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  the  feuds  which 
divided  the  powerfid  snd  alternately 
successful  tribes  of  the  Almohades  and 
Almoravides.  Under  the  former,  Seville 
became  most  prosperous.  Silk-manu- 
fkctoTies  (180,000  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  sDk  trade)  ;  fabrics  of  all  sorts, 
schools  and  universities,  extensive  trade 
with  the  east  and  south  of  Europe,  all 
contributed  to  making  it  the  most  im- 
portant dty  in  Spain,  after  Cordova. 
But  the  defeat'of  the  Almohades  at  Las 
Navas,  the  treason  of  the  rival  Arabic 
races,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  petty 
sheiks,  contributed  to  gradually  pave 
the  wi^  for  the  Christians.  King  St. 
Ferdinand  now  advanced  boldly,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of 
Castile  and  Leon  laid  siege  (1247)  to 
the  city,  whi^h,  after  16  months'  re- 
sistance, surrendered  to  the  Christi&ns, 
who  entered  Dec.  22,  1248.  Of  the 
12,000  Moorish  families  then  inhabiting 
Seville,  many  were  allowed  to  remain, 
but  most  prefeired  leaving  it»  With 
them  departed  the  glory  of  Ishbili^ 
its  arts,  and  learning,  and  refinement 
St  Ferdinand  distributed  the  land  and 
city  among  his  followers,  an  important 
eventwhidi  is  called  '£1  Repartimiento,' 
and  which,  begun  in  Jan.  1261,  was 
continued  and  concluded  by  Alfonso 
the  Learned,  1262.  Grants  of  lands 
were  bestowed  on  those  who  had  most 
distinguished    themselves,     and    200 
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r  of  SeviUe.  To  foreigners  were  i*  ^«  «^^^;°!L^^  Pram  its  P<f 
fced  u^pe^  quTters.  whence  the  i*».,form«  pwi»^^^  ^^  Cortfti. 
nt  names  of  CtOle  de  Catslines,  sailed  ^^^^^^  SeviUe  was  ^ha 
mtineB,  de  Bayona.  Alemanes,  de  |  In  the  16th  ce"*^;  ^^ces  of  that 
%  etc.  Each  ti'ade  obtained  a  par- 
ir  portion  of  the  city,  whence  also 

de  Plateros,  Sederos,   Borcegnin- 

etc.     The  seamen  (gente  de  mar) 
lodged  aronnd  the  cathedral,  that 
%  Naoia;  the  nobility  lived  dose 
te  Aleasar ;  the  Jews  inhabited  the 
00,  now  called  parroqnias  de  Sta. 
,  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  St.  Bartolo- 
Btc.  ;  and  the  Moon  were  confined 
eeen    the  present    parishes    of   S. 
kdor,  &  Pedro,  S.  Catalina,  and  S. 
o.      The  fneros   of    Toledo    were 
led  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
tended  the  Mnssnlman'smle,  which 
lasted  530  years  ;  and  to  snch  an 
It  had  its  prosperity  attained,  that 
r  days  after  the  surrender  of  the 

400,000  Koon,  Jews,  and  Arabs 
di  oonstitated  its  popnUtion),  aban- 


dit 

idinand's  son.  Alfonso,  had  to  en 

to  iDaany  difficulties,  and  hia  own 

*belledsgamst  his  authority  ;  but 

«"^^*^^  ^^-'^^    defLtions 
«  proTincee,  Seville  alwaya  atood 

«iT  la  seen  everv«ri.-i.,J^ -^_ 


iM  V.WJ  «  seen  everywhere'^ 
^   -^^i.it   is    ^ed^ 
yU    and     ia     thus 
d   DO.    (i 


its 

^  i^presented  : 
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eonrtofihemei^-^^^^  ,C 
wealthy  ^  ,^*  ^^r^hT^^ 
the  French  in  ^®^®' ,  iT^vicd  exoibi- 

MtirinoB  tJMt  were  omed  off  ^^ 
^,  little  of  8.Um-»«»  ^^ 
Seville  from  the  k«^  «:^  ^Jid 
1818.     The  Ent^iah  «»t«**JJ    ^ 

I  Imrsts  of  gTfttitnde. 

0«nena  DeeorlptKm-— 

Hersaeactfa.  ber  wealth. !»««  •«  g,,^. 

■^:;o«l.m««(bo-«««)S«'ai«- 

declare  that : — 

Qmcn  no  ha  vi«to  Se^rDla 

which  is  a  worthy  pendant  to,  «^<^ 
a.  accurate  «B,  the  TiTal  Gwn-dmo  *- 

Quieo  no  ha  irirto  Granada 
Moba^rislDiiada.  -^ 

Seville  is.  beycmd  ^*«^**°*.^t 
most  interesting  snd  ™**^^J?r„^w 
cities  in  Spain.  Madrid  is  nothiBg^ 
a  French  town,  on  the  walls  ctf  ^^ 
as  on  the  Boideanx  and  Pans  J^^l* 


•  ha  (me  ha)r?^a^;^  (^SS^. 
-otdeaerted^e.-thi^:^>4 

»  l^ajcOc  or  Bkrfn 
SeWUe 

y of Doa Pei;;:"^^?;^  i>*t>dy 

Aoe  of  the  CathonT  ^     ^^o««ai 


entre  repreeeiitiii» 
d  i«.  Spanish  iFcu,,^^ 
ae    the    oourt   ofSTll 
i  with  the  ^^^^^ 

ftrife  that  i 


mic^ht  be  written   *a^i»  « 


j^Oi^^ 


0* 


^ Buxflos,  Oriedo,  I^**"*.*^^ 

tr«  types^^e  Gotho-CartiU^ 
of  medisBTal  times  ;  f^oomy,  ^^  *J^ 
Mown,  maaslTe,  and  awrcre;  ^ 
Seville  repc^enta  the  Moonah  ^ 
in  all  the  bric^tnesa,  eUguice,  *»^^ 
splcndotor  of  its  peddiar  «*»*''*^L^ 
5s  thus  a  pictme  of  bto  ^.^ 
fr^naed  by  v«dant  plains. fringe^ T^.. 
onn^^giro^Q^  and  lighted  by  tbeg^ 
OQs  aoj^  that  'AAnmm.  on  ihitDi'^^ 
'  1^  •urv«  «U  Jraris 
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It  was  the  beloved  city  of  the  Moslem 
— ^the  gold  and  lace  tent  of  the  sensual 
eastern — ^who  planted  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gnadalqnivir  to  dream  life  away 
amid  the  enchantments  of  refined  taste, 
and  on  which  he  lavished  his  gold  and 
genius  to  adorn,  and  his  blood  to  defend 
and  fortify.  Its  bazaars  were  then  full 
of  the  richest  silks,  in  which  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
employed.  Its  schools,  rivals  in  learn- 
ing of  those  at  Cordova  and  Granada, 
were  frequented  by  the  very  Castilian 
and  Aragonese  princes  whose  fathers 
envied'  the  magnificence  of  this  court, 
and  dreaded  the  valour  of  its  armies  ; 
indeed,  when  we  compare  what  Seville 
was  under  the  Goths,  and  would  have 
continued,  probably,  to  be  had  their 
rule  lasted  longer,  to  what  it  became  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors — ^not  only  a  city 
of  pleasures  and  the  repository  of  arts, 
but  the  centre  (with  Cordova)  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation— we  cannot  help  de- 
ploring its  fate,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  legislation  should  have  led  to  the 
ruin  of  their  empire,  which  ushered  in 
its  stead  the  intolerant,  unpractical, 
all-levelling  policy  of  the  covetous, 
tradeless,  and  rude  descendants  of  the 
Goth,  who  squandered  his  energies  in 
fighting  but  too  well  the  battles  of 
the  Vatican.  The  high-bred  courteous 
Moors  passed  away  as  though  they  had 
been  temporary  tenants  of  the  land, 
leaving  Seville  and  all  Andalusia  like  a 
body  suddenly  deprived  of  life. 

Christian  Spain,  strange  to  say,  which 
possessed  within  itself^  for  seven  cen- 
turies, the  best  examples  and  types  of 
Eastern  civilisation,  knew  not  how 
to  assimilate  the  Moorish  system  to  her 
wants  and  spirit;  whilst  other  nations 
of  Europe  who  had  occasion,  during  the 
Crusades,  to  live  in  close  though  tem- 
porary contact  with  it,  submitted  to  its 
influence,  which  spread  to  their  legisla- 
tion,  trade,  art,   and   even   customs. 


infusing  new  life  and  refinement  But 
that  system  of  centraliBation  which  the 
unity  of  religion  applied  to  Spain 
(although  impeded  by  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  country  and  the  differ- 
ent history,  race,  and  language  of  the 
various  provinces),  has  not  ceased  to  be, 
from  those  times  to  the  preset  day,  the 
golden  dream  of  statesmen,  and  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Seville, 
and  a  continual  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country  at 
large.  A  revival,  however,  may  now 
be  expected  under  the  modem  regime 
of  railways,  etc. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  situation  of 
Seville  are  admirable,  and  its  future 
prosperity  on  this  account  alone  is  very 
encouraging,  for  it  is  placed  in  a  most 
fertile  extensive  plain  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  navigable  river,  which  requires 
only  a  few  works  to  prevent  fixture 
inundations  and  widen  the  embouchure. 
Within  a  few  hours  from  the  ocean,  on 
the  passage  of  all  the  trade  between  the 
East,  Itidy,  and  northern  Europe,  it 
already  ranks  among  the  most  import- 
ant commercial  cities  in  Spain.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  oranges, 
oil,  lead,  copper,  liquorice,  woollens, 
and  cork,  principally  sent  to  England, 
France,  and  Belgium ;  and  oil,  olives, 
garbanzos,  and  pastas,  maccaroni,  eta, 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  imports 
consist  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  and 
other  spun  articles;  tin,  hardware, 
cloths,  and  fine  linen  from  England ; 
common  linen,  drugs,  and  spices  from 
France ;  cheese  and  butter  from  Ham- 
burg; wood  and  cod-fish  from  Sweden; 
sugar  and  cocoa  from  America  ;  cinna- 
mon, sugar,  pepper,  tea,  silk  shawls, 
and  other  articles  firom  China  and  the 
Filipinas.  It  is  connected  to  the  capi- 
tal by  railway,  and  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Malaga  and 
Alicante.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
(H>lebrated  works  of  htunuajB^enius^in  its 
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churches,  galleries,  and  libraries,  and 
abounds  in  novel  and  charming  cos- 
tumes and  yestiges  of  bygone  times. 
The  city  rises  322  ft.  (Spanish)  above  the 
sea,  and  lies  principally  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir  (the  Wadi-1-Kebir 
or  great  river  of  the  Moor ;  Len  Baro, 
of  the  Spanish  gipsies;  and  the  Romans' 
Bffitis).  This  river  seperates  the  city 
proper  from  its  barrio  of  Triana,  the 
exclusive  quarter  of  the  gipsies  and 
lower  orders.  The  narrow  winding 
lanes  (misnamed  CcUles)  present  a  puz- 
zling intricacy,  numbering  upwards  of 
477,  and  spreading  over  the  sur&ce  of 
the  city  like  the  arterial  system  in  the 
human  body,  and  of  which  the  Plaza 
de  la  Encarnacion  would  be  the  heart 
These  long  corridors,  cool  and  shady  in 
summer,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
admirably  paved,  purposely  so,  we 
should  hope,  to  rest  the  tiny  foot  of  the 
Sevillana,  who — 

Con  primor  so  caka  el  ptd 
Digno  de  regio  tapiz. 

The  SevUlanas  are  the  prettiest  type 
of  Andalusian  beauty,  and  exhibit  the 
deep  blue-black  eyes,  sometimes  ador- 
milados,  and  at  others  full  of  fire  ;  each 
apuHalada;  small  foreheads,  and  raven 
hair,  long  and  silky,  which  they  might 
almost  turn  by  night  into  a  balmy  soft 
pillow,  and  a  long  flowing  mantilla  by 
day.  They  possess,  moreover,  a  pecu- 
liar meneo,  sal,  and  indescribable  charm, 
naturalness,  and  grace  in  every  move- 
ment, together  with  a  manner  full  of 
liveliness  and  repartee.  Dress,  the 
bull -fight,  Verdi's  operas,  and  pelar  la 
pava,  are  the  objects  of  her  existence ; 
and  she  is  worthy  of  all  the  flores  that 
fall  from  the  passer-by,  of  the  gallant 
nuyo  and  strolling  esttuliante. 

El  dja  que  tu  nactste 
Nacieron  todas  las  flores, 
Y  en  la  pUa  del  bautismo 
Cantaron  los  nxiseKores. 


Los  ctpreses  de  tu  casa 
Est&n  vestidos  de  luto, 

Y  es  porque  no  denen  florae 
Que  olrecerte  por  triboto. 

£1  naranjo  de  tu  patio, 
Cuando  te  acercas  a  el, 
Se  desprende  de  sus  floras, 

Y  te  las  echa  a  los  pi£s. 

Tu  cuerpo  parece  tm  jnnco, 
Tu  cabcza  una  naranja, 
Tu  pecho  un  jardin  de  florae 
Donde  descansa  mi  alma. 

Toma  alii  mi  oorazom* 
Metetelo  en  el  cotpffio, 

Y  arrullalo  como  un  ni2o 
Que  llora  y  tiene  razon. 

Seville  may  be  said  to  be  still  the 
city  of  the  guitar,  the  fan,  the  song^  and 
fandango  ;  the  ne  plus  uUra  and  zeviya 
mia  of  the  majo  and  bull-fighter,  of 
the  gipsy  and  contrabandist ;  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  picturesque  black- 
guards in  the  south  of  Spain,  whose 
beds  are  the  steps  of  churches,  and  who 
lounge  and  hang  about  the  suburban 
tabemas,  breakfiist  on  a  glass  of  water, 
and  dine  on  an  air  on  the  guitar,  aigat 
among  each  other  with  the  nav^ja  and 
other  such  arguments  of  point;  make 
love  to  their  neighbour's  pocket,  and 
know  of  heaven  what  they  see  of  it 
through  the  golden  juice  of  an  orange, 
as  they  lie  on  their  backs  in  the  cool 
shade,  a  picture  of  contentment  and 
sweet  idleness.  The  town  has  pre- 
served more  of  the  character  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  than  of  the  Moorish 
period,  of  which,  however,  manyvw- 
tiges  remain.  This  is  shown  in  the 
style  of  the  private  houses  of  the  no- 
bility, the  general  appearance  of  the 
edifices,  etc.,  which  all  exhibit  the  in- 
fluence of  Italian  taste,  and  its  happy 
combination  with  the  Moorish  style. 
The  people  themselves  seem  to  haxi 
lost  that  grave,  solemn,  stem,  and 
melancholy  mood  of  the  Spaniard  of 
the  15  th  century,  which  he  inherited 
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from  the  Moora,  and  to  retain  only 
that  gay,  brilliant  capa  y  espada,  devil- 
may-care  hnmonr  of  the  17th  century 
in  Spain,  coupled  with  the  more  sombre 
types  of  the  inquisitorial  and  inquisi- 
tioned,  somewhat  suspicious,  jealous, 
and  haughty  spirit  of  Lope  de  Rueda, 
Calderon's,  and  Vega's  dramas.  Seville 
is  still  in  many  points  the  city  of  plea- 
sure and  love,  of  Beaumarchais  and 
Rossini's  Barhiire, 

The  houses  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  Andalusian  cities,  in  style 
and  appearance  ;  they  are  generally  of 
two  or  three  storeys,  gaily  painted  out- 
side, with  lofty  rooms,  numerous  rejas, 
charming  patios  or  inner  courts,  which, 
during  the  summer,  are  covered  with 
an  awning,  and  furnished  with  pianos, 
sofas,  etc.,  for  the  evening  Urtuli<i, 
when  the  whole  town  is  converted  into 
a  vast  drawing-room.  They  are,  more- 
over, decorated  with  brightly-painted 
and  gilt  miradores,  which,  wilii  their 
glass  and  flowers,  look  like  conserva- 
tories suspended.  A  lengthened  resi- 
dence will  be  found  more  pleasant  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  Spain.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  see,  and  several  days 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  away  some 
definite  impression  of  the  town  and  its 
contents.  The  cathedral,  which  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Europe,  next 
to,  some  say  before,  St.  Peter's  of  Rome; 
the  Alcazar,  that  splendid  Moorish 
rival  of  the  Alhambra  ;  the  exquisite 
OircUdct,  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind 
extant ;  the  Mvmo,  La  Caridad,  and 
other  churches,  which  contain  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Sevillian  painters, 
Murillo,  Las  Roelas,  Zurberan,  Herrera, 
etc. ;  the  ruins  of  Italica,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Roman  Emperors  Adrian, 
Tnyan,  and  Theodosius ;  the  Colum- 
bine library,  and  Indian  archives, 
which  contain  treasures  almost  un- 
known, and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated ;     TrUmOy    and   its   gipsy 


dances  and  costumes  ;  the  semana  santa 
(Holy  Week),  functions  which  are  re- 
sorted to  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  and 
rank  next  to  those  at  Rome,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  pageant ;  those  also 
of  the  CorpuSy  St.  John's  day,  and 
Noche  de  Ncmdad,  equally  full  of  inte- 
rest, and  on  a  large  scale.  Such  are 
the  sights  and  prospects  which  greet 
the  traveller.  There  is  besides  no  lack 
of  amusements,  although  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  The  list  is  not  long,  and 
consists  of  the  very  gay  and  striking 
ferias  of  Mairena  and  Italica,  masque- 
rading at  Christmas  time,  excellent 
theatres,  very  well  attended,  and  the 
bull-fights,  the  most  celebrated  in  An- 
dalusia. There  is  some  society  in 
winter,  a  few  balls  and  animated  ter- 
tuHa8,  where  the  stranger  meets  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  residence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensierhas 
contributed  to  enliven  the  society,  re- 
taining several  of  the  nobility  in  their 
large  and  handsome  houses.  The 
princes,  who  are  very  much  liked,  keep 
up  regal  state.  The  promenades  are 
not  very  varied,  but  if  the  roads  were 
better,  there  would  be  some  pleasant 
drives  in  the  environs.  The  casino  is 
good,  and  of  easy  access  to  foreigners. 
The  doctors,  no  longer  Chevaliers  de  la 
Lancette,  follow  and  apply  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  and  English 
schools,  and  have  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Sangrado.  Living  ia 
cheap  ;  the  markets  well  supplied,  and 
from  the  proximity  to  Cadiz  and  Gib- 
raltar, English  comforts,  books,  etc., 
are  easily  procured. 

To  all  matter-of-fact  touriste,  who 
travel  to  take  the  height  of  other 
countries'  civilisation  by  the  meridian 
of  their  own,  who  carry  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  their  prejudices  and 
home,  just  as  tiie  snail  does  its  shell, 
Seville  must  indeed  appear  a  back- 
ward city,  with  no  end  of  desiderata ; 
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bat  to  those,  oa  the  contrary,  who  (as 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  said  to  Chateau- 
briand, '  L'Europe  ennnie')  seek  norel 
scenes  anud  novel  climes  and  peoples, 
this  is  a  new  world,  the  promised  land 
of  the  artist  and  invalid,  where  to  feel 
taeiatence  is  a  blessing  in  itself^  and 
where  the  aspect  of  earth  and  sky  glad- 
dens the  heart  and  quickens  the  blood. 
In  the  picture-gallery  of  a  traveller's  life, 
the  tableau  of  Seville  will  be  hung  side 
by  aide  with  that  of  Granada,  Naples, 
Florence,  Ck>nstantinople,  and  other 
sunlit  scenes.  Visit  it,  therefore,  with 
a  mmd  disposed  to  welcome  poetical 
impressions  and  day-dreams.  Walk 
through  its  suburbs,  amid  the  antique 

which  MuriUo  loved  to  it^produ^ 
t^nSt'*;  ^^<^^  and  sSom  not 
whoSi''^  ?^  ^y^'^^  generations 

churches.  I^^^}^?^  ^^  "^o' 
Hall  (Cssas  C^!.  •  /^'**^»«V*.  —Town 

Tab«5^  Pali^  of  ^rP>-  ^»^rfca  de 
Oalleriea,  iZ^J^'^.   picture- 

IV^yeras.  etc.     V^^x^P***    ^^    loe 

^««^.  the  GiSS^M^^**^-^^ 
etc.  lUnnaun,  ^^!  ^oonah  housee. 
Baftos  de  Carmo,^  fSt*^*^  —  ItaU«^ 
bits,  streets,  squi^^^,**^      P^^. 

^^—^^^^^^^  of  a 


visit  the  cathlX^T*  ^*^*^^»Z3rir~r 

0.30  AM.,  and  Ho   f^^'^Hy   bet^:^    ^« 

be  muaic  plain  chant  !^_'*«*»k1  awTftT^*'^- 
y  aitisl..  Toie  S^'J^  ca«o.,j.^^  «  >  » 


Temple  to  Venus  Salambo  which  to 
conyerted  into  a  Christisn  chuich--the 
BssiUca  de  San  Vicente,  which  m  tarn 
wss  supplanted  by  a  splendid  mosqiw 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Cordova,  sad 
burnt  down  by  the  Normana.     A  new 
one  was  begun  by  the  Emir  Yn^  « 
1184,  A.a    The  belfry  was  erected  by 
his  son  Yakub-Al-Mansoiir.     Whether 
the  cloister  del  Lagarto  (crocodile  or 
lizsrd),  and  the  external  waU  (towards 
N.)  of  Patio  de  los  Naraiyoa,  belong  to 
the  first  or  last  built  moeqne  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain.     Some  think  ih^M« 
of  a  style  anterior  to  that  introduced  by 
the  Almohades.      This  latter  mosque 
was  converted  by  St.  Ferdinand  into  * 
cathedral ;  Gothic  chapels,  choirs,  cto^ 
were  buUt  up.      The  gwund-^^ 
this  strange  and  probably  most  cffecw 
display  of   the    Moorish   and   Go^c 
styles  was  in  the  possession  of  Philip  11m 
and  burnt  in  the  great  fire  which  <^ 
stroyed  the  Msdrid  palace.     I^tin  ^sA 
Arabic  schools  were  esUblished  in  tbis 
cathedral,  and  here  Lebiija  held  his 
Escuela  de  Latinidad.    The  cathedrn 
thus  lasted  till  1480.     The  old  edifice, 
often  repsired  and  altered,  threateniag 
now    ruin,   was    pulled   down.     W 
chapter  assembled  in  July  8, 1401,  de- 
cided on  erecting  a  church  'so  ^t^ 
and  beautiful,*  said  they,  *that  coming 
ages  may  proclaim  us  mad  to  have  wi- 
dertaken  it.'     The  expenses  were  de- 
frayed   by    the    generous   Captulare* 
themselYes,   aided  not  a  Uttle  by  tbe 
alms  wrung  ftom  the  people  by  means 
of  indulgences  published  everywheie  m 
the  kingdom.     Of  the  former  bnildmg 

to  Sacristan  Mayor,  at  the  Sacrisda  M»y«- 
TwodoUanwm  open  circry  chapel  and  b»»- 
««S-  To  see  the  interior  of  Royal  CbapdapP^r 
to  its  special  sexton.  Tbeie  »  an  encbioO*^ 
«a«w»k  SeneraDy  to  be  found  in  or  abort  y» 
c^thednl,  called  El  Fnule,  who  will  riiovoae 
fhout  Ciceiooe,  like  so  many  oamoraats, » 
>f  wait  for  their  prey  behind  every  pillar.  '* 
ttte  Oiralda Tower,  seep.  4x0^ 
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nothing  was  left  sare  the  Giralda, 
Court  of  the  Oranges,  and  the  N.E. 
and  W.  porticos,  and  the  grees  ontside 
and  all  round,  which  were  pat  up  in 

1395  by  ArchbiBhop  Mena,  with  a  view 
to  do  awaj  with  the  booths  and  shops 
that  blocked  the  edifice  on  all  sides,  as 
was  then  eyeiywhere  the  case.  The 
high  chapel  was  also  left»  and  was 
palled  down  only  in  1482.  Who  was 
the  architect  f  Some  conjeetwre  it  must 
haye  been  Alfonso  Martinez,   who  in 

1396  was  Maestro  Mayor  of  the  chapter : 
others  say  it  could  have  been  Pero 
Garcia^  who  filled  that  same  office  in 
1 421.  Juan  Norman  directed  the  works 
1462-72;  Juan  de  Hoz  or  Hoees,  1488  ; 
Alfonso  Ruiz,  1506  ;  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1402,  and  the  last,  Decem- 
ber 1506,  the  Archbishops  then  being 
Alfonso  Rodriguezand(jk>nzalo  deRojas. 
The  roof  of  the  Crucero  and  portions  of 
it  crumbled  down  shortly  after,  and 
were  repaired  and  completed  1519  by 
the  celebrated  Juan  Gil  de  HontaAon. 

Style — Aaptct. — The  general  style 
of  the  edifice  is  the  Gothic  of  the  best 
period  in  Spain,  and  though  many  of 
its  parts  belong  to  different  styles,  yet 
these  form  but  accessary  parts,  and  the 
main  body  inside  remains  strictly 
Gothic.  The  Reyival,  Plateresque, 
GrsBco-Roman  specimens  in  this  cathe- 
dral are  equally  models  awi  generis. 
Indeed,  all  the  arts,  and  each  in  turn 
at  their  acme  of  strength,  seem  to  hare 
combined  so  as  to  produce  their  finest 
effect  here.  The  Moorish  GinJda,  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  Groco-Roman 
exterior,  produce  variety  and  repose  to 
the  eye.  Inside,  its  numerous  paintingB 
are  by  some  of  the  greatest  painters ; 
the  stained  glass  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens known  ;  the  sculpture  beautiful ; 
the  jeweller's  work  and  silversmith's 
unrivliUed  in  composition,  execution, 
and  intrinsic  value.  The  Cathedral  of 
Leon  charms  us  by  the  chaste  elegance 


of  its  airy  structure,  and  the  purity  of 
its  harmonious  lines  ;  the  fedry-worked 
dmborio  of  that  of  Burgos,  its  filigree 
spires  and  pomp  of  ornamentation,  are 
certainly  most  striking ;  and  at  Toledo 
we  feel  humbled  and  crushed  beneath 
the  migesty  and  wealth  displayed  every- 
where ;  but  when  we  enter  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  the  first  impression  is 
that  of  solemn  awe  and  reverence. 
There  is  a  sublimity  in  those  sombre 
masses  and  clusters  of  spires,  whose  pro- 
portions and  details  are  somewhat  lost 
and  concealed  in  the  mysterious  sha- 
dows which  pervade  the  whole— a  gran- 
deur which  kindles  up  dormant  feeUngs, 
quickens  the  sense,  and  makes  our  very 
heart  throb  within  us  when  we  stand  as 
lost  among  the  lofty  naves  and  count- 
less gilt  altars.  Vast  proportions, 
unity  of  design  followed  in  the  main 
body  of  the  interior,  severity,  sobriety 
of  ornamentation,  and  that  simplicity 
unalloyed  by  monotony  which  stamps 
all  the  works  of  real  genius — render 
this  one  of  the  noblest  piles  ever  raised 
to  God  by  man,  and  preferred  by  many 
even  to  St.  Peter's  of  Rome. 

JBxterior. — The  square  pile  which 
comprises  the  Cathedral,  Sagrario, 
Chapter  and  offices,  Giralda,  and  Court 
of  Oranges,  rises  on  a  platform,  with  a 
broad  paved  terrace  running  all  round 
and  ascended  by  stepiB.  The  piUars 
belonged  to  Roman  temples  and  the 
previous  mosque.  The  form  of  the 
cathedral  itself  is  an  oblong  square, 
thus  preserving  the  primitive  basilica 
form  of  the  mosque,  and  its  area  mea- 
sures 898  ft  (Spanish)  E.  to  W.,  and 
291  ft.  N.  to  S.  not  including  the  apse 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  Court  of 
Oranges,  Offices  and  Chapter,  which 
are  built  outside  to  the  S.  There  are 
nine  entrances,  of  different  styles, 
period,  and  beauty.  The  principal 
fa^e  is  to  the  W.,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1827»  and  is  very  inferior 
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to  the  rest.  The  most  remarkable 
portals  are :  Puerta  del  Lagarto  (N.), 
which  fonna  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
earlier  cathedral,  so  called  from  the 
crocodile  which  is  placed  here.  This 
was  sent  to  St.  Ferdinand  by  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  amongst  other  curions  aniroals, 
many  of  which  died  on  the  way,  and 
were  stuffed  and  placed  in  the  doistera.* 
In  the  W.  or  principal  fa^e  there 
are  three  doors,  ogival  in  style,  and 
fine  specimens  of  the  beginning 
of  16th  century.  That  of  centre 
was  left  unfinished  till  1827,  and  then 
most  awkwardly  and  out  of  keeping. 
The  two  lateral  ones  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  open  work.  Obserre  the 
excellent  terra-cotta  statues  and  relievo 
figures  (1548)  by  Lope  Marin.  The 
door  called  de  San  Miguel,  to  right, 
has  a  relievo  representing  the  Nativity 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  sides  full-sized 
statues,  the  other  one  has  also  a  relievo 
representing  the  Baptism  of  St  John. 
In  the  E.  fajade  are  two  fine  portals 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  statues 
of  angels,  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
with  terra-cotta  relievos  representing 
the  Adoration  of  Kings,  and  Entrance 
to  Jerusalem.  The  portals  correspond- 
ing to  the  extremities  of  the  transept  are 
unfinished.    In  the  N.  fajade  there  are 


♦  Churches  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  were 
often  little  else  but  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, works  of  vcrtu  and  curiosities  (Anastasio 
BibUotecario,  in  Leon  IV.,  chron.  of  S.  Fer- 
dinand, D.  Alfonso,  and  Sancho.  Seville  1567, 
cap.  9,  foU  5.  Alvar  Gut  de  Toledo,  *Suma- 
rio  de  las  Cosas  MaraviUosas  del  Mundo,*  foL 
47,  Byote,  Soribay,  etc.)  Here  are  besides  an 
elephant's  tooth  weighing  2I  arrobas,  and  the 
first  asistente  of  Seville's  wand,  and  a  bit,  said 
to  be  that  of  Babieca,  the  Cid's  steed.  When 
this  cloister  was  whitewashed  in  1694  all  the 
noticias  or  infonnation  that  could  be  obtained 
on  these  curiosidades  were  placed  in  the  croco- 
dile's body  and  within  the  tooth.  See  about  all 
this  and  the  older  cathedral,  Canon  Loaysa's 
'Memorias  Scpulcrales  de  esta  Sta.  Iglesias, 
etc  ;  MS.  ai  the  Columbine  Library. 


two  portals ;  one,  the  largest  of  the  two, 
leadibto  the  chapel  of  £1  Sagrazio  or 
parish  church.  It  in  Or»co-Bomaa 
in  style,  and  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  Portal  de  los  Naisnjoe,  and  dha 
'delPerdon,'  leads  to  Court  of  Oranges, 
where  there  were  formerly  many  more 
fountains.  The  high  horse-shoe  door  a 
Moorish,  and  also  the  bronze  doois. 
This  specimen  of  Mudejar  style  was 
built  by  order  of  Alfonso  XI.,  about 
340.  The  statues  represent  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  Annunciatioii  ;  the 
baaso-relieTo  in  the  tympannm.  Mer- 
chants expelled  from  the  Temple,  pro- 
bably allusive  to  the  merchants  wlw 
used  to  assemble  before  its  erection 
within  the  court ;  the  external  wall  is 
part  of  the  early  mosque,  and  termi- 
nated with  the  Moorish  indented  or 
bearded  parapet  Most  of  the  portals 
are  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
The  belfry  is  modem  and  the  tcm- 
cotta  statues  by  Miguel  Plorcntin— 
(1519-22).  *The  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross '  is  by  Luis  de  Vargas,  but  re- 
painted. This  entered,  the  Sagruio 
lies  to  our  right,  in  front  the  cathedral, 
and  on  the  left  the  graceful  Giralda. 
The  fountain  in  the  middle  was  the 
original  one  used  by  the  Moslems  for 
their  ablutions.  The  two  sides  of  the 
court  only  remain.  To  the  left  is  a 
stone  pulpit  where  St  Francis  Ferrer 
has  preached.  In  the  comer  to  the 
left  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  famous 
Columbine  Library  (see  Libraries^, 
The  walls  outside  are  decorated  in  th« 
Grseco-Roman  style.  Observe  the  ex- 
terior of  the  chapel  of  San  Fernando, 
of  semi-circular  form,  plateresque,  as  is 
also  the  balustraded  outside  of  the  C-on- 
taduria  (chapter  counting-house).  The 
projecting  sides  of  the  transept  and 
buttresses  along  the  lateral  walls,  the 
airy  flying  buttresses  springing  from 
one  nave  to  another  with  their  open 
work,  the  richly -decorated  pinnacle^ 
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Berrogaete  pillarets,  domes,  et&,  give 
£^reat  yaiiety,  moTement,  and  beanty 
to  the  external  aspect  of  the  edifice. 

Interior. — The  interior  beais  stamped 
in  its  fltractnre  a  hannonj  and  nnity  of 
design  which  result  from  the  same 
style  prevailing  thronghont,  and  the 
original  plan  being  followed  eveiy- 
-where.  It  is  divided  into  seven  naves, 
the  two  lateral  railed  off  for  chapels 
all  aroond,  and  nmnhering  87.  The 
central  nave  is  no  less  than  184  ft. 
high,  the  lateral  ones  96  ft.  (Spanish), 
and  the  transept  dome  or  dmborio  158 
ft  The  latter  is  59  ft.  broad.  The 
lateral  aisles  are  89}  ft  broad.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  68  compartments, 
domes,  or  bovedaa^  supported  by  86 
isolated  piers,  15  ft  diameter  ;  around 
them  are  grouped  shafts,  slender,  thin, 
and  light,  like  so  many  reeds  around 
an  oak-trunk,  and  tenninating  in  slen- 
der palm  Immches  blending  gently 
with  each  other  to  form  the  vaulting 
ribs.  Over  the  arches  of  the  chapels, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  higher  domes, 
a  clerestory  with  open-work  parapet 
runs  all  round  the  aisles.  98  windows, 
painted,  and  of  good  style,  and  divided 
by  pillarets,  interlaced  archletB,  etc., 
light  up  the  whole.  The  pavement 
made  of  chequered  black-and-white 
marble,  was  laid  in  1798,  and  cost  up- 
wards of  £80,000.  The  choir  sadly 
bloduupthe  centre  portion  of  the  church, 
thus  diminishing  the  general  effect 
There  was  once  a  talk  of  removing  it 
and  making  a  large  street  just  opposite 
to  central  nave  whence  high  mass 
would  have  been  seen,  if  not  heard. 
There  is  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
detail  about  the  pillars,  shafts,  capi- 
tals, etc.,  and  the  eye  can  freely  em- 
brace the  whole,  and  follow  every  linea- 
ment without  interruption,  and  wind 
round  every  pillar.  The  groining  of 
the  vaulted  roof  between  the  high  altar 
and  the  choir  is  elaborately  ornamented 


with   Gothic   tracery.      The   rest    is 
plain. 

Ferd,  Colwnbvu*  Mbnmnmt,  —  On 
entering  by  the  W.  facade,  in  the  pave- 
ment ^  A  plain  marble  slab,  bearing 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Fer- 
nando, second  son  of  Christopher 
ColumbuB,  a  man  of  learning  and 
piety,  who  bequeathed  his  library,  La 
Colombina,  to  the  Chapter,  and  his 
ashes  to  this  cathedral  he  loved  so 
welL  (Ob.  1540  or  1541.)  As  he  was 
dying,  he  cast  dust  over  his  head,  and 
said  humbly  '  Memento  homo,  quia 
pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris.' 
Public  opinion,  that  weathercock,  turn- 
ing once  more  in  favour  of  Columbus, 
occasioned  a  fimeral  equal  to  that  of  a 
king.  Observe  the  caravellas  ;  those 
fra^e  small  ships  with  which  tiie  new 
world  was  discovered,  or  rather  found 
anew,  and  of  which  there  are  curious 
modds  at  the  Madrid  Naval  Museum. 
On  the  slab  is  the  weU-known  motto, 
<  A  Castilla  y  a  Lion,  mundo  nubvo 
Dio  Colon.' 

TroKoro  or  Beredos. — Of  Doric  style 
and  precious  marbles.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  is  of  14th  century,  re- 
paired and  signed  by  Anton  Perez 
about  1548.  The  picture  of  San  Fer- 
nando is  by  Pacheco,  1683 ;  indifferent. 
The  four  bassi-relievi  came  from  and 
were  executed  at  Genoa,  with  subjects 
frt>m  scripture.  The  organs  are  chur- 
rigueresque  in  style ;  that  to  the  left 
was  made  in  1792  by  Jorge  Bosch ;  it 
contains  5800  pipes  and  110  stops  more 
than  that  of  Haarlem ;  its  sounds  are 
beautiful;  that  on  right  is  quite 
modem,  by  one  Verdalonga,  and  has 
140  stops,  but  is  inferior  to  the  former. 
(Spaniards  are  not  a  musical  people, 
and  -preSeT  orchestras  in  their  churches, 
and  playing  operas  and  polkas,  to  the 
more  appropriate  but  graver  and  pen' 
give  sound  of  the  deep-toned  sacred 
0-  ^ ,^ _^ 
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music  of  organs.^  The  Respaldos  del 
Coro  are  worthy  of  some  attention,  not 
so  much  for  their  elegant  plateresqne 
chapel  of  San  Agostin,  as  for  the 
beautifully -executed  Virgin  by  Mon- 
taftes.  The  sweet  expression,  delicate 
girlish  hands,  the  admirable  modelling, 
all  render  it  the  masterpiece  of  that 
great  SeyiUian  sculptor. 

ChiOiT. — Is  under  the  4th  and  6th 
boyeda  of  the  central  nave ;  enclosed 
on  all  sides,  being  walled  in  on  all  ex- 
cept that  towards  the  altar,  from  which 
it  is  railed  in  by  a  superb  r^a,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  plateresque 
1518,  designed  by  Sancho  Mufioz.  The 
subjects  are  prophets,  kings,  and  Christ's 
temporal  generation.  The  choir  is  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  stalls,  127  in  all, 
including  the  archbishop's ;  the  carving 
was  begun  by  Nufro  Sanchez,  1475, 
continued  by  Dancart,  1479,  and 
finished  by  Guillen,  1548.  The  style  is 
Gothic ;  the  friezes  are  filled  with  sub- 
jects from  the  Scriptures  and  femtastical 
animals  admirably  composed,  the  whole 
work  being  crowned  with  a  prolongated 
canopied  cornice,  decorated  with  turrets, 
statuettes  in  open-worked  niches,  leaves, 
fruit,  etc.  The  prelate's  stall  is  still 
more  richly  ornamented,  and  a  few  on 
its  sides  slso.  The  recUnatorio  is  by 
Guillen,  and  is  not  Gothic.  It  is,  as  a 
French  author  says,  an  'immense  et 
minutieux  travail  qui  confond  I'imagi- 
nation,  et  ne  pent  plus  se  comprendre 
de  nos  jours ;'  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
apply  to  them  Pugin's  criticism  on  those 
of  Lincoln  (though  these  are  of  the  late 
Decorated,  and  in  our  opinion  very  in- 
ferior in  power  of  composition) : — *They 
are  executed  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, not  only  as  regards  variety  and 
beauty  of  ornamental  design,  but  in 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  which  is 
frequently  deficient  in  ancient  styles  of 
woodwork.'  The, lectern  is  a  master- 
pieceof  Bartolom6  Morel,  1570,  thefinest 


Revival  specimen  in  the  cathedral,  wi^ 
his  Tenebrario,  after  d'Arfe's  Custodk 
The  atril,  or  bookstand,  is  full  of  bassi- 
relievi,  all^^rical  and  female  figucs. 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  plact 
The  lectern  rests  on  a  Doric  support, 
with  pillarets  and  bronze  statues,  ud 
the  summit  is  formed  by  a  mioiatnre 
tabernacle  or.templete,  with  stataesd 
Virgin  and  Christ  Crucified.  Tb< 
choral  books  are  fine  and  of  enonDOos 
size.  The  illuminations  are  by  Sancliez, 
the  Ortas,  Padilla  and  Diego  del  Saito^ 
1516  to  end  of  16th  century ;  some  also 
are  ascribed  to  Julio  del  Labio. 

High  Chapa  and  AUar.^The  polpu 
and  the  reja  principal,  or  central  Tail- 
ing, are  by  the  Dominican  friar  Fna- 
Cisco  de  Salamanca,  b^^nn  in  151^ 
aided  by  his  pupil,  Antonio  de  Fako- 
da,  who  finished  them  1533»  and  made 
the  steps  of  that  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
decorating  them  with  scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  statuettes  of  Evas- 
geliBts.  The  lateral  rejas  were  designs^ 
by  Sancho  Mufioz,  who  b^;an  them  151S, 
and  were  finished  by  Diego  de  Tdrobo. 
1528 ;  they  rest  on  Gothic  antcpechoJ 
balustraded.  They  are  all  admiiaUy 
executed.  The  high  altar  is  ascended 
by  steps.  The  retcUdo  mayor  is  Gothfe. 
and  divided  into  forty-four  compart" 
ments,  filled  with  carvings  refening  ^ 
scenes  from  Scripture  and  life  of  tb^ 
Virgin.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Din- 
cart»  designed  1482,  finished  in  1^^ 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  laigest  and 
most  beautiful  retablos  in  the  worid. 
The  execution  does  not  readily  conv- 
spond  with  the  general  composition, 
but  the  effect  is  very  grand,  l^^ 
all  of  AUroe  pine-wood.  The  al^ 
works,  atriles,  frontage,  etc.,  are  by  Al* 
faro.  Between  the  retablo  and  re8pal<}^ 
of  hi^  chapel  is  a  dark  space  called 
Sacristia  Alta.  The  artesonado  is 
fine.  Observe  the  double  folding  Hoor* 
ish  door,  with  Gothic  inscription.    Thii 
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door  is  said  to  baye  l)eloiiged  to  the 
former  cathedral:  here  are  kept  the 
Tabku  Alfon8ina8f  not  the  astronomical 
ones  (for  which  see  Aleald  de  ffenarea), 
but  a  reliquary,  enriched  with  precions 
stones  and  cameos,  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Pads,  and  considerably 
decorated  by  Alfonso,  St  Ferdinand's 
son.  The  relievi  are  in  the  transition 
style  of  Byzantine  to  Gothic  The 
respcMos,  or  back  of  high  altar,  by 
Gonzalo  de  Bojas,  1522,  are  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  and  abonnd 
in  statues  of  terra  cotta,  representing 
saints,  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.,  under  fili- 
gree open-worked  canopies.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Gothic  of 
16th  century;  the  statues  are  by  Mi- 
guel Florentin,  ICarin,  Pesquera,  and 
Cabrera,  152S-1575.  The  modelling 
is  good,  the  expression  natural,  and  the 
draperies  rendered  with  ease,  but  pre- 
serve still  somewhat  of  the  rigid  stiff- 
ness and  lifeless  immobility  of  the 
€rothic  period.  See,  in  a  small  sa- 
cristy behind  the  altar,  some  curious 
pictures  by  Alejo  Fernandez,  whose 
pupil  was  Castillo,  the  master  in  his 
turn  of  Murillo  and  Cano ;  they  are 
painted  somewhat  after  the  German 
school,  and  represent  the  Conception, 
Nativity,  and  Purification. 

ChapUs. — ^The  Sagrario  is  the  largest 
in  the  cathedral,  and  its  perish  church. 
It  is  situated  to  left  on  entering  by  the 
principal  or  W.  facade.  It  was  begun 
1618,  by  Zumarraga,  and  finished  by 
Igle8iasinl662.  It  is  of  the  three  classic 
orders,  and  of  one  nave  with  chapels 
around ;  the  dome,  108  ft.  high,  is  bold. 
Oyer  the  chapels  are  colossal  statues  of 
theevangelists  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
by  Joa&  Arce,  1657,  indifferently  fine. 
The  former  retablo  was  of  a  most  in- 
ferior style,  and  the  present  one,  put  up 
in  1840,  was  brought  here  from  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  with 


St.  Magdalen,  St  John,  etc.,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  Pedro  Roldan 
and  Rivas ;  the  relievo  at  the  base  is 
also  very  good,  and  represents  the  En- 
trance to  Jerusalem.  Under  this  church 
or  chapel  ia  the  vault  where  the  arch- 
bishops of  SeviUe  are  buried ;  continu- 
ing to  the  right  of  former  chapel,  we 
must  pause  before  that  of  Zoa  Jacornes, 
The  picture  by  Boelas  is  fine,  and  the 
colouring  Venetian,  but  it  has  been 
sadly  spoilt  by  Molina ;  it  represents 
Our  Lady  of  Angnish  ( Augustia). 

Gap.  of  La  VisUaeUm, — A  retablo 
painted  by  Pedro  Marmolejo  de  Vil- 
legas,  17th  century.  The  St  Gerome 
over  the  altar  is  a  fine  statue  by  Ger. 
Hernandez. 

Cap.  del  Oonauelo.-'A.  Holy  Family, 
considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Tobar, 
the  best  pupil  and  imitator  of  Murillo. 
Pass  the  grand  door,  and  observe,  over 
the  small  altar  del  Angel  de  la  Guaida, 
the  picture  by  Murillo  of  the  Guardian 
Angel  holding  a  Child ;  it  is  one  of  the 
sunniest  and  freshest  visioQS  of  that 
great  and  pious  painter ;  belonged,  till 
1814,  to  the  Capudn  Convent 

C.  ddNaemierUo.—The  Nativity  and 
the  Four  Evangelists  are  by  Luis  de 
Vargas,  in  the  style  of  his  master, 
Pierino  del  Vago ;  the  Virgin  very  fine, 
the  composition  excellent,  and  the  co- 
louring and  drawing  most  Italian-like ; 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Ann  are 
ascribed  to  Morales. 

Oa.  of  San  Laweano, — ^A  large  pic- 
ture of  the  tutelar,  represented  walldng 
without  his  head,  a  not  uncommon 
mirade  with  Spanish  saints,  and,  like 
Dante's  Bertrand  del  Bomio,  <un  busto 
senza  capo  andar'  {Infnmo,  28,  40). 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  cathedral 
was  laid  in  the  comer  of  this  chapel, 
close  to  Torre  de  San  Miguel 

Oa.  de  Sta.  Ana. — Formerly  de  San 
Bartolom^.  A  curipus  retablo  of  1404, 
representing  San  Bartolom^  in  centre ; 
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ftboye,  a  relieTO  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  in  the  lateral  compartments 
Apostles  and  Holy  Fathers  ;  the  back- 
groonds  and  draperies  are  gilt;  the 
dresses  and  style  are  interesting.  Pass- 
ing now  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
aichires  and  Mayordomia  (So,  8); 
(the  arehiyes,  concealed  daring  the 
French  invasion,  escaped  wondeifidly, 
and  are  most  complete)  we  shall  Tiait 

Cap,  de  San  Jost.— -A  Nativity,  by 
Antolinez  ;  a  marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
hy  Vald^s  Leal;  a  clumsy,  classical 
rstablo,  by  one  Amel,  'the  Massacre  of 
Innocents ;'  the  author,  an  Italian,  out- 
herods  Herod. 

Cap,  SanSermensffildo. — ^Founded  by 
Cardinal  Cervantes,  whose  fine  statue 
belongs  to  the  Gothic  style  of  16th 
oentuiy;  the  draperies  are  finely  mo- 
delled, by  Mercadante  of  Brittany, 
master  of  Nufro  Sanchez.  The  tute- 
lar's  statue  is  by  Montalies.  Here  lies 
the  Admiral  of  Castille,  Juan  Mathe 
de  Luna,  who,  says  the  epitaph,  *  Muy 
bien  sirvio  k  los  Reyes,  ob.  1837.* 

Cap.  de  la  Antigua. — In  its  small  sa- 
cristia  are  some  pictures  by  Antolinez, 
Morales,  Znrbaran,  Greco,  and  flower- 
pieces  by  Arellano.  The  image  of  the 
Viigin  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  be- 
longed to  the  former  cathedral  It  is 
Byzantine  in  style ;  the  marble  altar  is 
classical,  with  good  statues  by  Comejo. 
Observe  the  magnificent  dnquecento 
tomb  of  El  Gran  Cardenal,  Diego  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza,  ob.  1502.  It  was 
erected  by  his  brother,  Conde  de  Tcn- 
diUa,  and  made,  1604-1509,  by  Miguel 
Floientin,  who  carved  the  statues  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  the  sides  of 
Puerta  del  Perdon,  or  Court  of  Oranges. 
The  bassi-relievi,  illustrating  scenes 
from  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  six 
statues  of  saints,  are  fine. 

7%«  Transqtt,  Dome,  or  Cimborio. — 
The  former  dome  fell  in  the  night  of 
I>ec  28,  1611.     Great  and  real  was  the 


consternation  fdt  by  all  tiie  ariast-world 
of  that  cathedralising  period ;  and  each 
town  sent  its  architect  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortune.   Jaen  sent  Pedro  Lopez  ;  To- 
ledo, Enrique  de  Egas ;  Vitoria»  Juan 
de  Alava ;  but  that  of  Salamanca,  Juan 
Gil  de  Hontafion,  had  the  glory  of  erect- 
ing the  actual  transept  and  doine»  and 
thus  achieving  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  in  1619.    This  dome  riaea  191 
ft.,  and  rests  on  four  massive pUlara ;  it 
is  very  bold  and  airy,  and  of  grand 
effect     In  passing  the  Puerta  de  la 
Loiga,  to  the  left  of  it  is  the  altar  and 
small  chapel  of  La  Generadon,  founded 
1634  by  the  Medinaa,  whose  portraits 
by  Vaigas  are  seen  on  the  altar ;  but 
the  principal  picture  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  witlL  Adam  and  Eve  adoring,  and 
several  Patriarchs.      It  is  commonlr 
called  <  £1  cuadro  de  la  Qamba»'  from 
the   <leg'  of  Adam,  of  which  Mateo 
Perez  de  Alesio,  who  had  then  just 
finished  his  fresco  picture  of  San  Cris- 
tobal, which    is  placed  opposite,  ex- 
claimed, '  Piu  vale  la  tua  gamba  che  il 
mio  Santo  Cristoforo.'    PiJomino,  who 
tells  or  invents  this  anecdote,  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  that  Luis  de  Vaigas 
died  fifteen  yean  before  Alemo  painted 
his  St  Christopher,  which  he  did  in 
1584  ;  the  latter  is  certainly  inferior  in 
everything  save  size  ;  it  is  32  ft.  high, 
the  subject  is  invariably  found  in  evecT 
huge  church  in  Spain,  was  fonnair 
sculptured,  as,  till  kst  century,  in  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  and  the  Seville  old 
cathedral     The  chapel  to  the  right  of 
this  door  is  indifferent ;  pictures  by 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  la  Guadalupe ;  ob- 
serve his  Descent,  1627.    Close  by  is 
the  SaerisHa  de  los  Caliees,  designed  by 
Diego  de  Biatko,  1630,  but  finished  in 
1861.    See  the  fine  Christ,  seulptored 
by  Hontafies ;  much  admired  by  the 
Sevillanos.      A  very  fine  portrait  of 
Contreras,  by  Ll  de  Vargas,  1641  ;  the 
colouring  is  beautifuL    Adinire  also  the 
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portrait  of  La  Monja  Dorotea,  by  Mu- 
Tillo,  painted  in  1674 ;  a  St  Peter,  by 
Herrera  el  Yiejo,  yeiy  fine,  and  a  Sa- 
-vionr,  by  Las  Boelaa.  The  picture  of 
Stas.  Jnsta  y  Bnflna,  patronesses  of  Se- 
Tille,  is  by  Ooya,  and  are  portraits  of 
Madrilenian  beanties,  more  of  the  class 
*  comme  il  en  fiint,'  than  *  comme  il 
fsnt.'  The  style  of  the  room  is  errone- 
ously called  pnro  gotioo  by  Cean  Ber- 
mndez,  who  knew  little  of  this  style, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  not  in  practice. 
It  is  between  the  Gothic  and  plater- 
eaqne ;  the  arches  circular,  etc. 

Cap.  de  los  Dolores,  —The  image  of 
Virgin  is  by  Pedro  de  Mena.  The  pic- 
tures indifferent,  and  of  the  Sevillian 
and  Bubens  school. 

Cap.  de  San  Andrfy. — ^Tombs  of  the 
fonnders,  the  Counts  of  Cifiientes,  be- 
ginning of  15th  century ;  a  cnrions 
picture,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Alejo  Fernandez. 

Aniesala  cf  the  SacrisHa  Mayor. — 
Observe  the  roo^  and  Cardinal  Virtues 
in  niches 

Saeristia  Mayor. — Designed  by  Ri- 
a&o,  and  executed  by  Martin  de  Ghunza ; 
finished  1561.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
lUalio's,  -which  death  did  not  allow  him 
to  see  completed ;  and  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  plateresque,  though  in 
many  details  the  centaurs,  lapithse,  etc. , 
are  out  of  keeping.  Its  shape  is  a  Greek 
cross  ;  it  is  70  ft.  long,  by  40  ft.  wide, 
and  120  ft  high.  The  arch  of  the  door 
is  full  of  curious  relievo  medallions  re- 
presenting dishes  of  meat  and  fruit 
The  armarios,  or  presses  where  the 
dresses  of  the  clergy  are  kept,  are  mo- 
dem. Those  which  contain  the  plate, 
reliquaries,  etc.,  were  carved  by  Pedro 
Duque  Comcjo  (1677-1767).  Notice 
especially  the  celebrated  'custodia,'  by 
Arfe,  which  is  considered  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  12  stages  high,  and 
formed  by  four  cuerpos  resting  on  96 
beautifully  ornamented  pillarets.    In 


the  centre  the  former  statuette,  repn- 
senting  Faith,  was  substituted  in  1668 
by  the  present  one  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Concepcion.  The  allegorical  statuettes 
— ^the  children,  vine-work,  relievos  re- 
presenting scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament— all  Ib  beautiful  The  statue 
of  Faith  which  crowns  the  summit,  and 
12  angels,  etc.,  were  put  up  in  1668  by 
Juan  de  Segura,  it  weighs  48  airobaa. 
The  inscription  is  by  Pacheco.  Ask  for 
the  Tenebrario,  a  masterpiece  of  Bar- 
tolom^  Morel,  finished  in  1562  for  1050 
ducats — a  then  enormous  sum ;  the  foot 
and  15  upper  statuettes  are  not  by  him, 
but  after  his  designs.  It  is  25  ft  high. 
This  most  exquisite  piece  of  workman- 
ship is  put  up  during  Easter  week  in 
the  emtre-los-Coroa,  ithen.  the  Miserere 
is  sung,  and  according  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  every  church,  the  18  candles 
which  light  it  are  put  out  one  after  an- 
other in  remembrance  of  the  Apostles, 
who  in  turn  deserted  the  Master.  The 
picture  of  San  Leandroand  San  Isidoro 
are  by  Murillo.  They  are  in  his  early 
style,  frio.  The  heads  are  fine,  and 
likenesses— the  former  of  Herrera,  a 
canon  ;  and  the  latter  of  J.  Lopez  Tala- 
van.  The  colouring  wants  warmth,  and 
we  are  here  still  fss  frx>m  the  subsequent 
vapoToso.  Over  the  altar  is  a  sombre, 
mysterious,  and  awe-striking  picture  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  It  is  by 
Pedro  Campana,  1502,  a  pupil,  some 
say,  of  M.  Angela  Palomino,  iii  p. 
369  ;  Bermudez,  Dico.  1,  p.  201 ;  and 
Pacheco,  p«  241,  affirm  of  Raphael. 
Murillo  liked  it^  and  used  to  stand  for 
hours  before  it,  and  once  replied  to  some 
one  asking  what  he  was  doing  :  '  I  am 
waiting  tiU  those  holy  men  have  taken 
our  Lord  down  ;'  and  Pacheco  assures 
us,  '  he  was  afraid  to  remain  after  dark 
alone  with  this  picture  ;*  and  before  it^ 
Murillo  desired  to  be  buried.  The  relics 
kept  here  are  of  very  great  value  mi 
generU.    A  fine  and  richly-inlaid  «ir0 
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with  1200  diamonds.  A  findy-chiselled 
oroBs  of  1580,  by  FranciBco  Merino ;  bits 
of  the  trae  cross,  bones,  etc.,  seyeral 
fine  Gothic  chalices,  and  the  keys  de- 
livered to  St  Ferdinand  when  he  took 
SeyiUe ;  there  is  one  which  was  given 
by  the  Jews,  with  the  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, 'The  King  of  Kings  will  open,  the 
King  of  all  the  earth  will  enter.'  The 
other  one  is  Moorish,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing:— 'May  Allah  render  eternal 
the  dominion  of  Islim  in  this  city !'  In 
the  next  small  room,  called  '  el  tesoro,' 
are  kept  several  fine  plate  and  gold- 
smiths' works,  and  a  well-designed  em- 
bossed basin,  given  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  containing  his  and  his  Emily's  por- 
traits. This,  together  with  a  paltry 
portrait  of  Columbus,  and  a  collection 
of  prints,  constituted  the  compensation 
given  by  him  to  the  chapter  for  the 
beautiful  Ecce  Homo  by  Murillo,  which 
belonged  to  the  cathedral,  which  Baron 
Taylor  obtained  for  him  through  the 
old  Dean  Cepero,  and  which  is  still  the 
property  of  the  Orleans  family.  See 
also  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  clergy, 
unequalled  in  any  other  country  and 
age  ;  the  dalmaticas  and  temos  are  most 
superbly  embroidered.  The  Alfonsine 
tablets  studded  with  relics  are  also  kept 
here,  and  a  cross  made  from  a  nugget  of 
the  first  gold  brought  by  Columbus,  and 
offered  by  him.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 

CapiUa  de  MariaecUy  founded  by  the 
muy  magnificos  Se&ores  of  that  name. 
The  retablo,  at  the  sides  of  which  they 
are  portrayed,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Gampa&a's  talent  The  Apostles,  Dis- 
pute with  the  Doctors,  etc.,  are  all  fine. 
It  is  especially  as  a  portrait-painter  that 
he  was  highly  valued.  His  Purificacion 
is  fine.  The  Ante-CMldo  has  little  to 
see  ;  it  is  gaudy  and  heavily  decorated. 
The  inscriptions  of  medallions  are  by 
Francisco  Pacheco. 

Sola  Capitular,  —  Chapter  -  house  ; 
designed  by  Riafio,  1580 ;  another  mag- 


nificent specimen  of  the  plateresque, 
measures  50  ft.  long  by  S4  ft  wide,  and 
48  ft  (Spanish)  higbu  Martin  Gsinn 
carried  on  the  works  till  about  1568. 
The  beautiful  artesonado  ceiling  pave- 
ment, bassi-relievi  medallions  made  at 
Genoa,  and  representing  scenes  firaiii 
the  Scripture,  the  profusion  of  deli- 
cately-carved statuettes,  etc,  are  to  he 
especially  noticed.  Caveda  and  other 
authors  call  the  style  Qneco-Boman— 
considering  it  as  tibe  finest  and  purest 
specimen  in  Spain  ;  but  the  details,  or- 
namentation, and  other  portions  belong 
to  the  plateresque.  Picturea.  — Concep- 
tion, by  MuriUo,  beautifully  painted ; 
the  Virgin's  expression  is  most  exqui- 
site, the  colouring  perfect ;  a  Christ 
Bound,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  as- 
cribed to  hiuL  l^e  eight  ovals  be- 
tween the  windows  are  also  by  him, 
and  represent  half-length  pictures  of 
the  Patron  Saints  of  Seville.  The 
eight  allegorical  pictures  representing 
women  and  children  with  duaroscuio 
figures  are  by  Cespedes,  retouched  by 
Murillo.  The  marble  medallions  an 
Genoese,  and  represent  the  Virtues, 
In  the  Oantaduria  Mayor  is  a  St.  Fer- 
dinand, by  Murillo  ;  and  by  Cespedes, 
a  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  a  Santas 
Bufina  and  Justa. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  '  La 
Concepcion  Grande.'  Here  is  a  crudfiz 
ascribed  to  Alfonso  Cano,  and  a  few 
indifferent  pictures  treating  of  the 
removal,  translation,  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Conqmstadores  of  Seville. 

Oapilla  Eealj  the  Royal  Chapel,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  royal  personages.  It  was 
built  by  Martin  Gainza  at  the  request 
of  Charles  V.,  who  wished  the  former 
high  chapel,  already  pulled  down,  to 
have  a  substitute.  The  plans  were 
revised  by  Alfonso  de  Covarmbias  ;  the 
plans  of  £gas  and  Alava  having  been 
laid  aside.    The  works  begun  1551,  and 
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finiahed  1575,  by  Fenian  Ruiz,  who 
succeeded  Gainza  at  his  death.  The 
style  of  it  is  the  plateresque  at  its  latest 
.Xieriod.  It  is  considered  a  yeiy  fine 
specimen  of  this  style,  bnt  is  somewhat 
oTerloaded  with  details  and  ornamenta- 
tion. It  measures  81  ft  long,  59  ft. 
^de,  180  ft  high.  The  rcja  is  indif- 
ferent and  modem,  a  gift  of  Charles  III. 
Orer  it  is  the  eqnestrian  statae  of  St 
Ferdinand  between  two  Moorish  kings 
(perhaps  rather  a  Jew  and  a  Moor) 
offering  him  the  keys  of  SeyiUe.  Orer 
the  Meze  itself  are  twelre  foil-sized 
stataes  designed  by  Pedro  de  Campafia, 
who  drew  tibem  on  the  wall  with  a  bit 
of  coal  for  one  ducat  each,  and  executed 
by  Lorenzo  del  Yao  and  Campos,  in 
1558.  They  represent  Apostles,  Evan- 
gelistB,  and  kings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  chapel  is  very  spacious ;  at 
the  sides  are  deeply-recessed  alcoves 
containing  the  tombs  of  D.  Beatrix, 
wife  of  St  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  and  Dofia  Maria  de  Padilla, 
the  celebrated  mistress  of  Pedro  el 
Cruel;  the  medallions  axe  of  Garci 
Perez,  and  B.  Perez  de  Vargas ;  the 
retablo^  1647,  is  very  indifferent  In 
the  middle  of  the  chapel  rises  a  double 
altar — one  higher  than  the  other.  The 
image  is  the  celebrated  one  of  'Our 
Lady  of  Kings,'  a  present  from  St 
Louis  of  France  to  St  Ferdinand.  In 
the  arabesques  of  the  roof  are  figures 
of  all  the  kings  of  Spain ;  the  second  or 
lower  part  of  the  altar  is  formed  by  the 
sUver  and  glazed  urn,  made  in  1729, 
which  contains  the  almost  perfect  body 
of  the  saint  The  body  is  displayed 
on  May  80,  August  22,  and  Norember 
28,  when  the  military  mass  and  other 
ceremonies  are  most  striking  to  wit- 
ness. The  original  sepulchre  on  which 
the  uma  is  placed  bears  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  which  were 
composed  by  the  hero's  learned  son, 
>    Alfonso  el  Sabio.    The  king  is  dressed 


in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on 
his  head;  lus  hands  are  crossed  oyer  his 
chest  On  the  right  is  the  Baston  de 
Mando,  the  staff  or  sceptre ;  on  the 
left  is  the  sword,  which  is  short,  plain, 
and  light  The  precious  stones  which 
originally  enriched  the  handle  were 
carried  away  by  king  Don  Pedro,  who 
did  so,  he  said,  lest  Ihey  might  be  taken 
away  by  others.  This  chapel  has  a 
special  clergy  and  sacristias. 

Gap,  (20  8,  P«2ro.— On  right  of  latter ; 
the  reja  is  the  elegant  work  of  the  lay 
Franciscan  Jos6  Cordero.  The  nine 
Zurbarans  cannot  be  seen  to  any  ad- 
yantage  owing  to  the  darkneas  of  this 
comer  of  the  cathedral  Five  of  them 
represent  scenes  from  St  Peter's  life. 
Obsenre  the  Apostle  healing  the  sick ; 
the  one  representing  him  receiving  the 
keys  from  our  Sayiour,  and  the  Apostle 
in  the  papal  robes,  are  the  best 

Ckup,  de  N,  8.  de  Bdem.—An  ex- 
quisite picture  of  Yirgin  and  Child,  by 
A.  Cano. 

a  de  San  Frandsoo.—ThB  Saint 
in  Glory,  by  Herrera  el  Mozo.  The 
colouring  admirable ;  the  composition 
yeiy  good.  It  is  perhaps  this  master's 
masterpiece. 

G,  de  SanHoffo, — St  James  conquer- 
ing the  Moors,  a  fine  picture  by  Las 
Roelas ;  yery  rich  colouring ;  and  a 
St.  Lorenzo,  by  Yald^  LeaL  In  Gap. 
del  Pilar  was  formerly  the  Ecce  Homo, 
removed  first  to  Sacristia  de  las  Calices 
in  1886,  and  in  1889  given  to  Louis 
Philippe  by  the  chapter. 

Del  JBapHgterio,  or  De  la  PUa, — ^Here 
hangs  the  picture  of  St  Anthony  of 
Padua,  one  of  Murillo's  grandest  pic- 
tures. The  Infant  Jesus  to  his  saint's 
prayers  acceding,  descends,  amid  che- 
rubs and  fiowers  and  sunbeams,  into 
his  arms  ecstatically  extended  towards 
him.  The  convent  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  darknww  of  the  chapel 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  lights  over  the 
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picture^   which    belongs   to  the   best 

period  of  Mnrillo's,  the  vaporoM,  dates 

1556,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  the 

sum   of   lO.OOOr.     (about   £100).      It 

was  of  this  and  the  St  Leander  and 

Isidoro  (in  the  j^cristj  de  los  Calioes) 

that  Antonio  Castillo,  the  nephew  of 

Horillo's  master  Jium,  said,   '  It  is  all 

over  with  CastiUo ;  is  it  possible  that 

Hurillo,  that  senrile  imitator  of  my 

Hncle,  can  be  the   author  of  all  this 

grace  and  beauty  of  colouring  ? '    It  is 

asserted  hy  some  that  the  picture  was 

^>afiado  or    daubed   over  in   1883    by 

one  Gutierree.     Captain  Widdrington, 

•Spain  in  1848/  i.  p.  246,  maintains 

It  IS  uniiyurod.     The   composition  Ib 

«unple,   but  not  superior  to    the  St 

Felix    de    CantaUcia    (Picture-GaUeiy, 

oeviUe). 

Stained  fTindaun, — ^Ninety-three  in 
number.  They  are  among  the  finest  in 
bpam  ;  were  begun  by  Micer,  Cristobal. 

YW^f    '    ^®   Aaamnption  of  the 

^^Jy^  ^^  completed  1557 

rich.  TheD^^TT^®  ^'^^  ™<>«* 
on  the  ^dfTSe  dS'  %  ^^«^ 
Oranges,  is  hrA^  ^"^U"^  ^^^  *>f 
i^^^  also  slTli^*  FUnders.  By 
door  of  St.  MichUi:"^  "^i^  ^  ^^ 
tnnaept,  left  of  hitil  7?  -^^poetles  in 
twhope  on  same^^  ^^ '  *^  four 
^^dow  of  i^  «  side  ;  the  circular 
especiaUy  his  Ent^^l'^-  Obeenre 
I*«nw.  Jesua  W«S.-^^  Jerusalem, 
ffis  Disciples,  a^*^«;  «^e  Feet  of 
rhe  Resurrection  in  c^^f ''^P^'  «*^ 
^es  IS  by  Karl  ofBiS  ^^  ^®  ^^e  Don- 
IJonveniiou  of  St.  ^^**^  1558.  The 
Le  Santiago  <ob<^*^l«f 0,  iu  Ca^ 
^d  blues)  ;  lOiolIl**"  glorious  re£i 


La  Osrldad.-This  chnidi  Um  a 
little  out  of  the  way.  and  isdejcnd  m 
itaelf  of  interest,  bat  it  ij^tii<m^  ™^ 
a  valuable  museum  of  Munlloa.  and 
must  not  be  omitted  on  that  accorait 
Under  the  name  two  edifices  exist  « 
the  asme  aiea-the  church  and  a  laige 
and  well-oiganised  hospital.  It  was 
founded  by  D.  Migud  de  Msfta«,  a 
youn«  nobleman  of  Seville,  <^  g«a« 
wooSl  and  as  celebrated  for  his  i«k:. 
less  profligacy  and  nightly  adventuwa 
and  duels,  ai  for  his  generosity,  coora^ 
and  patronage  of  artists.  To  hia  inti- 
mate  friendship  with  Murillo  we  ow« 
the  beautiful  pictures  we  shall  speak  oi. 
The  repentant  Don  Miguel,  a  ^^.^ 
of  the  true  Don  Juan,  who  Uved  nuddki 
of  17th  century,  lebuUt  the  church  16ei. 
which.  buUt  up  in  1598,  under  the  ad- 
vocacy  of  St  George,  belonged  to  a 
hennandad  or  brotherhood,  whose  seli- 
impoeed  duties  were  to  give  «lJ««^ 
consolation  to  those  about  to  dieontas 
scaffold,  and  to  bury  their  bodies ;  snd 
calling  it  De  U  Caridad,  the  founder 
converted  it,  moreover,  into  a  P»»Pf' 
house  and  a  refuge  for  the  aged.  The 
hospital  and  church  were  rebuilt  in  the 
chuniguereeque  style  by  Pereda.  H^ 
the  reformed  Don  Juan  retired  snd 
died,  a  perfect  example  of  piety,  humi- 
Uty,  and  abn<«ation.  (His  life  hai 
been  recently  published  by  M.  de  U- 
tour,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier's  former 
tutor  and  present  intendant  See, 
moreover,  'Vida  y  Muerte  de  Don 
Manuel  de  Ma&ara,'  etc,  by  Juan  de 
Cirdcnas,  4to,  SeviUe.)  Thtte  are  two 
noble  patios  with  fountains  and  plants. 
The  sick  and  aged,  and  other  sort  « 
incurables,  are  most  providently  taken 
care  oi  The  establishment  is  suppoH- 
ed  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
young  men,  gentlemen  of  Seville  at* 
tend  on  them,  each  in  turn.  * 

•  To  visit  this  establislunent,  apply  mt  door 
of  hospital.     In  the  aicfaives  there  is  a  pedbO 
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The  Cfhiureh  is  rery  small,  narrow, 
and  dark.  The  retablo  major  is  by 
Simon  Pineda,  and  represents  the  Bnzial 
of  Christ  That  in  tiie  centre,  the  San 
Jorge  and  San  Roqne,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Pedro  Roldan.  The  painting 
-was  by  Yald^  LeaL  Oyer  the  altar  to 
light  of  former  is  an  In&nt  Sayionr, 
l)y  Mnrillo,  on  panel,  said  to  be  some- 
what injured.  Observe  on  the  last  altar 
on  left  a  fine  '  Ecce  Homo^'  by  A.  Gana 
The  figures  of  the  pnlpit  are  by  Roldan, 
the  carved  steps  by  Pineda.  Opposite, 
and  as  a  pendant  to  it,  is  a  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Hnrillo^  beantifiilly 
coloured,  warm,  and  Italian-like  in 
tints.  Over  another  altar  is  a  magnifi- 
cently-painted San  Jnan  da  Bios  by 
same.  The  saint  is  assisted  by  an  angel 
in  carrying  a  sick  man. 

'  One  other  picture  here,  San  Juan  de 
Dios  with'  an  angel,  is,  in  composition 
and  colour,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Mnrillo/  (*Life  of  WiUrie,'  ii.) 
The  chisroscuro  is  admirably  treated ; 
the  attitudes  simple,  but  weU  selected 
The  drapery  behind  the  angel  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  inimitable  (in  the 
SxMtnish  schools)  manner  of  Murillo  in 
the  treatment  of  his  white  linen.  In 
the  distance  is  a  diminutive  group, 
dreamily  painted  in  a  hazy  manner, 
and  representing  the  same  saint  wash- 
ing a  pauperis  feet,  but  the  light  is  not 
good  enough  to  distinguish  this  second 
portion.  There  is  something  Rem- 
brandt-like about  this  picture  in  the 
distribution  of  lights  and  shades,  the 
very  rich  browns,  etc. 

Hung  rather  too  high  up,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  high  altar,  observe  Murillo's 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  In 
the  distant  background  the  5000  are 
grouped  amid  a  wild  landscape  as  Span- 
ish as  the  sky  itself,  and  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Murillo's  aawrir /aire  for 

of  Murillo,  b^ging  to  be  admitted  as  an  ber- 
guuio  into  the  comimmity, 


landscapes,  though,  ss  ususl  in  the 
Spanish  school,  they  were  considered  as 
a  mere  accessory.  In  the  foreground, 
on  one  side,  St  Peter  speaking  to  a  boy 
with  a  basket  of  fishes,  a  true  ni/flo  de 
Mvirillo,  whilst  St.  Andrew  is  giving 
our  Saviour  the  loaves  which  He  blesses. 
Christ  is  seated ;  the  figure  is  calm  and 
dignified,  but  not  expressive.  The 
grouping  is  well  imderstood,  and  the 
colouring  fine,  but  the  general  execution 
is  hasty  and  somewhat  sketchy.  The 
price  of  this  picture  was  about  £160. 

Opposite  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  the  master,  and  commonly  called  la 
Sed  (the  Thirst)  de  Murillo,  the  subject 
being  Moses  striking  the  rock ;  it  is 
divided  into  three  groups  the  water 
is  gushing  forth  from  the  rent  in  the 
rock,  the  miracle  is  performed,  the 
thirsty  Israelites,  each  with  a  different 
expression  of  past  anguish  and  pri- 
vation mingled  with  present  delight 
and  gratitude,  an  rushing  forward. 
Animals  share  in  this  joy  of  the  body,  which 
the  semi-Azab  Spaniaxd  could  alone  fully  undei> 
stand  and  render.  Moses,  his  hands  folded 
and  with  a  most  majestic  attitude  and  mien, 
looks  up  to  heaven  in  thanksgiving.  Moset't 
long  flowing  garmpots  are  draped  after  the 
fashion  of  the  monks,  which  Murillo  and  Zui^ 
baran  studied  so  much.  His  yellow  tunic  and 
crimson  mantle  are  beautiftdly  tinted,  and  hia 
beard  and  face  quite  in  the  vaporoso  style. 
Behind  him  stands  his  brother  Aaron,  praying. 
The  grouping  is  admirable,  and  the  different 
scenes  do  not  disturb  the  unity  of  the  composi- 
tion and  subject  Observe  the  urchin  on  a  grey 
horse,  a  perfect /iZf?,  whose  type  you  will  meet 
on  leaving  this  churcJi.  The  little  girl  handjirg 
a  puchero  full  of  water ;  the  group  formed  by 
a  woman  drinking,  with  the  selfishness  of  want, 
while  the  child  she  is  carrying  begs  a  drink,  the 
dog  slaking  its  thirst,  a  woman  giving  water  to 
some  boys— all  types  of  Triana,  men,  doga, 
dresses,  to  the  very  cantaros,  alcarrazas,  botijas, 
eta :  all  in  this  composition  is  full  of  life^  local 
feelings  and  truth.  'This  painting  affords  tiie 
best  evidence  how  noUy  Murillo  could  handle 
a  laige  subject.  It  is  admirably  composed ;  for 
whilst  the  fine  dark  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
Moses  standing  beside  it,  form  a  sort  of  focus, 
the  groups  to  the  right  and  left  make  up  the 
whole,  and  by  their  details  tell  the  story  of  pi» 
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▼ious  suffering  and  Buzacalous  relief  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  feeling.'  ('Foreign  Quar- 
teriy  Review/  No.  a6, 1834.)  Willde  says  that, 
owing  perhaps  to  its  position  and  darkness  of 
the  place,  it  disappointed  him,  and  had  a  grey 
negative  effect  He  adds :  '  The  choice  of  col- 
ours in  the  Moses  is  poor,  and  the  chief  figure 
wants  relief.  The  great  merit  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  appearance  of  nature  and  truth  which  he 
has  given  to  the  wandering  descendants  of  Is- 
xatL*  Murillo  received  about  ;^X3o  for  this 
work.  The  magnificent  engraving  of  this  pic- 
ture by  Esteve,  in  1839,  has  greatly  added  to 
its  European  popularity.  The  first  proof  is  in 
one  of  the  rooms  here.  It  has  been  lately  var- 
nished over,  and  with  excess. 

The  aznlejo  dados  outside  the  chapel 
facade  represent  Charity,  Hope— St. 
QeoTge  and  St.  James ;  they  are  after 
designs  by  Mnrillo.  The  choir  is  placed 
yery  high,  and  behind  it  is  the  Exalta- 
cion  de  la  Croz,  by  Yald^s  Leal,  paint- 
ed with  boldness  and  effect.  The  Buke 
of  Montpensier  possesses  the  sketch  of 
it  by  LeaL  The  lights  are  not  happily 
treated,  and  therefore  add  to  the  con- 
fused gronpe  of  the  numberless  figures. 
See  rather  his  excellent  Triunfo  del 
Tiempo,  an  allegorical  picture,  intend- 
ed as  a  moral  lesson  on  the  inanity  of 
glory,  empty  hopes,  and  the  like  vani- 
Uu  vamMoUvm  of  this  world.  It  is  not 
a  pleasing  subject,  nor  is  it  at  all  Span- 
ish in  character,  but  the  treatment  of 
it  has  breadth,  grandeur,  thought.  The 
colouring  is  most  beautiful  and  rich. 
Opposite  is  A  Dead  Prelate,  another  of 
Yald^'  which  also  points  a  moral,  but 
could  adorn  nothing  save  a  grayedigger's 
room.  On  seeing  it  Murillo  is  said  to 
haye  exclaimed,  'One  cannot  look  at 
your  picture.  Leal,  without  holding 
one's  nose.'  To  which  the  irritated 
master  is  said  to  haye  replied :  'You 
haye  taken  all  the  flesh,  and  left  me  to 
work  but  bones.'  Howeyer,  Hurillo's 
'Sta.  Isabel'  belongs  as  much  as  this 
to  the  naturalistic  school. 

To  the  right  of  the  half-eaten  prelate 
\b  the  body  of  the  founder,  represented 


after  his  own  orders,  and  wearing  on 
his  yelyet  coat,  eaten  into  by  worms, 
the  then  mod  ncbU  order  of  CalatraTi. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  sacristia  is  the 
founder's  tomb,  which  was  originally 
outside  the  chapel,  so  that,  aocordiog 
to  his  wish,  his  body  might  be  trodden 
upon  by  eyery  one.  The  first  words  d 
the  epitaph  were  dictated  by  him.  He 
humbly  calls  his  ashes,  'Cenizas  del 
peor  hombre  que  ha  habido  en  el  mun- 
do.' 

In  the  sacristy  are  some  indifferent 
pictures  ascribed  to  great  masters.  In 
the  rooms  aboye,  see  the  full-length 
portrait  of  MaSiara,  by  Yald^  Leal,  not  a 
Don  Juanesque  mien  or  face.  Observe 
also  a  '  Yision  of  San  Cayetano*  quoted 
by  Cespedes,  and  two  aguadas  (water- 
colours)  on  some  books,  by  Yald^  Leal 
and  Iriarte.  The  portraits  of  distin- 
g^uishedmembers,cofrades,amongstthein 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  etc. — are  most 

indifferent.  Mafiara  left  ;£xo^ooo  a-year  to  the 
establishment  he  had  reorganised,  and  se\-enJ 
well-inspired  statutes  and  rules.  There  were  £»• 
merly  eleven  Muxillos  here,  which  were  painted 
between  x66o  and  1674.  Marshal  Soult  carried 
away  five,  of  which  the  Abraham  receiving  the 
Angels  and  The  Prodigal  Son  were  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  According  to 
WiOcie,  these  two  are  inferior  to  those  now  at 
LaCaridad.  Athirdone,  thePoolof  Bethesda. 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Tomline  for  x6o,ooc^.  Tbe 
fourth,  The  Angel  and  St  Peter,  passed  in 
1852  to  Russia.  The  finest  of  them  aU,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Thirst,  is  the  Sta.  Isabel  curing  the 
Lepers.  It  was  returned  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  is  now  at  the  Picture  Gallery  of 
San  Fernando,  Madrid.  For  this  and  the  Sao 
Juan  de  Dios,  Murillo  was  paid  x6,84or.  Tbe 
pictures  of  Abraham,  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Pro- 
digal Son,  and  the  St  Peter  and  Angel,  were 
paid  3o,ooor.  For  his  two  best,  Vald&  Leal 
was  paid  574or.  (archives  of  the  establishment) : 
there  is  a  small  Virgin  de  Belem,  over  Roldan's 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Murillo. 

Scm  Lorenzo. — Five  naves,  formerlj 
a  mosque.  Its  former  principal  entrance 
is  blocked  up.  Its  miraculous  Yiigin 
de  Rocamador  dates  I3th  century.  Its 
retablo  mayor,  with  its  four  medallioss- 
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and  a  San  Loranso^  are  by  MontaD^s. 
The  Sefior  de  Oran  Poder  is  also  by  him, 
and  is  considered  very  fine.  Fidbwrn, — 
A  Goncepdon,  by  Francisco  Pacheco, 
1624.  An  Annunciation,  by  Pedro  de 
Villegas  Marmolcjo,  who  is  bniied  here. 
His  epitaph  is  by  Arias  Montalio,  the 
£soorial  librarian. 

San  Miguel. — ^This,  one  of  the  oldest 
chnrehes  here,  was  rebuilt  by  King 
Don  Pedro.  In  the  high  chapel  is 
buried  Don  Pedro's  '  yalido'  or  fayour- 
ite  Martin  Ya&ez  de  Aponte.  In  1647, 
the  archflBologist  and  poet,  Bodrigo 
Caro^  was  buried  here.  The  style  is 
ogiyal,  of  14th  century.  The  portal, 
arches,  etc.,  are  ornamented  with  nails. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  full  of 
flowers  and  the  leaf  ornament  The 
Christ  bearing  His  Cross  is  a  master- 
piece of  Montana.  The  pictures  are 
indifferent  and  copies. 

San  ClemenU. — Built  on  the  site  of  a 
Moorish  palace,  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
tian  nuns.  It  is  a  real  monasterio, 
from  being  the  burial-house  of  seyeral 
crowned  heads.  Here  are  buried  Pedro 
el  enters  mother,  Maria  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  the  latter  king's 
two  brothers,  and  in  the  choir  seyeral 
infantas.  Obserye  the  curious  beam- 
work  and  roo(  the  hall,  and  dome  fres- 
coes ;  the  azulejos,  which  date  1588. 
iVc^t^TM.— HighAltar,  plateresque  style, 
by  Montanfis ;  portrait  of  St.  Ferdinaud 
by  Vald^  Leal ;  two  pictures  of  him 
by  Pacheco ;  St  John  the  Baptist, 
canred  by  Nufiez  Belgado,  and  painted 
by  Pacheco — a  fine  work. 

San  V'icenU.'—Bnt  little  remains  of 
the  former  church  (800)  and  subsequent 
mosque.  The  brick  apse  with  agimeces, 
the  three  claraboyas  or  circular  loop- 
holes which  light  the  three  nayes,  and 
probably  the  Saracenic-looking  wooden 
roof,  are  the  only  yestiges.  The  pic- 
tures forming  the  principal  retablo  are 
by  Varela  (16th  century),  a  pupil  of 


Roelas ;  haye  been  scattered  about  in 
the  Church.  They  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  of  San  Vicente.  Pidwre, 
— Christ,  by  Morales.  A  basso-relieyo 
medallion,  'The  Descent,'  by  Pedro 
Delgado,  a  pupil  of  Mioer  Florentine, 
and  who,  with  Morel,  worked  at  the 
Cathedral  Tenebrario. 

San  Julian, — Gothic  portal  with 
statues  of  saints,  three  nayes,  of  which 
two  are  blocked  up.  On  one  of  its 
walls,  Sanchez  Castro  painted  a  colossal 
St  Cristobal  in  1488.  It  was  repainted 
and  spoilt  in  1776.  The  head  was  not 
as  much  daubed  oyer,  and  is  fine.  To 
the  left  isa  better  presenred  Holy  Family 
by  same,  both  of  which  are  interesting 
data  for  the  history  of  the  Seyillian 
schooL  The  Concepdon  at  the  altar  is 
ascribed  to  A.  Cano. 

Stii,  Lucia. — Picture,  a  Conoepcion 
by  Cano,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
by  Boelas. 

San  Juan  de  la  JRaZmo.— Formerly  a 
mosque ;  repaired  in  18th  century.  Ob- 
serye the  ornamentation  of  heads  of 
nails,  lions'  and  dogs'  heads  ;  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  Mezias.  That  of 
Pedro  Mexia,  chronicler  of  Charles  Y., 
has  a  fine  epitaph  by  A.  Monta&o. 
Pictwres.'^A.  Crucifixion  by  Campafia, 
hard ;  but  the  Virgin  and  Magdalen 
finely  painted,  and  the  expression  good. 
'San  Juan'  canred  in  wood  by  Cas- 
tillo. 

San  Esteban. — K.  former  mosque,  the 
Moorish  style  of  which  was  repaired 
by  Pedro  el  Cruel ;  too  rare  an  instance 
in  Spain  of  Spanish  kings  keeping  up 
that  art  of  the  infideL  Pictures,  etc. — 
A  Crucifixion  by  CampaAa  ;  an  Infant 
Christ  by  Montana. 

San  laidoro. — The  church  itself  in- 
different Pidures. — El  Transito,  or 
death  of  the  tutelar,  by  Roelas.  This 
is  considered  his  best  work.  '  The  face 
of  the  dying  saint  upheld  by  his  sorrow- 
ing clergy  is  yery  fine,  and  the  subject 
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foggests  a  comparison  which  would  be 
fatal  to  moot  pictures ;  it  reminds  ns 
of  the  Commnnion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Domenichino  ;  nor  do  I  beUeye  that» 
as  a  whole,  the  work  of  Boelas  would 
lose  by  juxtaposition  with  that  master- 
piece.' (Sir  £(L  Head,  *Hand  of  Paint- 
ing,' p.  108.)  St.  Anthony  and  St 
Paul,  by  Campafia,  repainted.  Pictures 
by  Yald^ ;  El  Oirenco,  carved  by  G^  on. 

CoUgio  de  Maese  Bodrigo.  — It  was  the 
first  uniyersity  of  Seville,  founded,  and 
the  edifice  built,  by  Canon  Bon  Bodrigo 
de  Santaella,  1472.  See  his  epitaph, 
'Discite  mortales  coslestia  queerere, 
nostra  in  dneres  laudem  gloria  prima 
redit'  The  tlstudios  Generales  were 
removed  in  1769  by  Charles  III.  to  the 
Jesuits'  House,  who  had  been  just  ex- 
pelled. Portrait  of  founder,  by  Zur- 
baran ;  has  been  sadly  repainted  by 
Yejarano. 

OolegioUa  de  San  Salvador. — An 
ancient  mosque  rebuilt  middle  of  17th 
century  ;  the  style  churrigueresque. 
Image  of  San  Cristobal,  by  Montana ; 
Stas.  Justa  and  Rufina,  by  Comejo. 
Observe  the  Moorish  patio,  and  ^e 
miraculous  Cristo  de  los  Desamparados. 

San  Andrfy. — Pictures  by  Yillegas 
Marmolejo,  and  a  fine  Concepcion  by 
Montan^. 

San  Alberto, — Pictures  by  Pacheco. 

Omnium  Sanctorum. — A  veiy  Moor- 
ish looking  church,  one  of  the  finest 
which  D.  Pedro  rebuilt 

San  Pedro. — ^A  former  mosque.  A 
fine  retablo  picture  by  Campafia,  in- 
jured. The  Delivery  of  St  Peter,  by 
Roelas. 

Sta.  Maria  la  Blanco. — ^A  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Murillo,  in  his  earliest 
style  ;  a  Dead  Christ,  by  L.  de  Vargas, 
ii^jured,  but  magnificenlJy  painted. 

The  church  of  the  present  univenUy 
was  erected  for  the  Jesuits  after  designs 
by  Herrera,  and  belongs,  as  all  his  did, 
to  the  classic  style.     Observe  in  the 


retablo  three  pictures  by  Roelas — a  fibl> 
Family  with  a  fine  figure  of  a  Jesuit 
in  the  foreground  ;  the  Virgin  and  St 
Joseph,  fine,  and  the  colouring  exeel- 
lent  Observe,  also,  the  Nativity  and 
Adoration.  These  three  pictures  aic 
considered  by  some  as  Roelas'  finest 
examples  in  Seville.  The  Holy  Family 
above  is  by  Francisco  Pacheco.  An 
In£sait  also  by  him  is  not  aa  good 
The  Crucifixion  was  carved  by  Moo- 
tan^  and  the  colossal  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  are  also  ascribed  to 
him.  The  Medina-Celi  family  have 
their  tombs  here ;  they  are  very  fine^ 
and  deserve  dose  examination. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Sa^ 
Martin  are  some  early  pictures  by 
Herrera  el  Vi^o,  mostiy  indifiTcrent 
A  fine  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross^  by 
Vald^  The  azulejos  of  Chapd  de 
Gallejo,  built  1500,  repaired  1614,  are 
very  beautiful. 

In  chapel  of  San  Bernardo. — ^A  Last 
Judgment  by  Herrera  el  Viejo;  the 
colouring  is  good ;  a  San  Bernardo, 
sculptured  by  Montan^  well  executed  ; 
and  a  somewhat  indifferent  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Varela,  wanting 
especislly  in  vigour  of  expression  and 
life.  There  were  upwards  of  140 
churches  formerly  in  Seville,  each  a 
rich  museum  of  works  of  art  The 
French  invasion,  n^lect,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  convents,  were  the  causes  of 
their  present  decayed  state.  Most 
are  interesting  still,  and  having  been 
mosques,  and  subsequently  modified 
by  the  conquerors,  present  a  medley, 
not  always  ineffective,  of  the  Saracenic, 
ogival,  and  even  Romanesque  styles. 


The  Piotnre  -  G-allery  of  Seville 
was  the  former  Church  and  Convent  de 
la  Merced,  founded  in  1249  by  St  Fer- 
dinand, and  rebuilt  It  was  formed  in 
18S8  by  the  care  of  Sr.  Bejarano,  a  di» 
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tingniahed  painter  of  Seville,  who  wha 
aided  by  Tolimtary  sabscriptioiui.  The 
pictures  it  contains  were  saved  from 
destruction,  n^ect,  and  baigains  by 
Dean  Cepero,  t^o  years  before  the  snp- 
presaion  of  convents,  and  after  their 
return  from  Qibraltar,  whither,  during 
the  French  invasion,  D.  Luis  Ordofiez, 
a  patriotic  amateur,  had  sent  them. 
The  church  itself  is  indifferent  The 
two  patios  are  fine,  and  the  chapel,  oi 
one  nave,  with  fine  frescoes,  contains 
the  pictures,  a  well  arranged  catalogue 
of  which  is  sold  at  the  door,  price  4r. 

Admittance  daily  fit>m  10  to  4  ;  it  is 
customary  to  give  4  reals  to  the  attend- 
ants. Jose  Contreras  is  recommended 
as  a  copyist  of  MuriUo — Laurant's 
photos,  of  the  pictures  are  the  best 

This  picture-gallery,  the  finest  in 
Spain  after  that  of  Madrid,  is  especially 
rich  in  Murillos,  of  great  value  and 
good  preservation.  There  are  besides 
several  very  precious  Zurbarans,  Boelas, 
Yald^s,  etc.,  whose  authenticity  is  un- 
questionable. Murillo  has  the  honour 
of  a  special  and  separate  salon,  and 
here  that  great  master  may  be  studied 
to  advantage.  Most  of  the  works  hero 
he  painted  for  the  Oapuchin  Convent, 
which  was  built  in  1627,  close  to 
Puerta  de  Cordoba,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed in  1835.  The  retablo  of  the 
high  altar  was  fiill  of  pictures  by  him, 
and  each  formed  a  sublime  page  of  one 
of  those  poems  called  rotables,  that 
were  inspired  in  the  noiseless  doisters 
of  a  convent,  or  the  sombro  naves  of  a 
cathedraL  The  larger  painting  in  the 
centre  ropresented  a  mystic  episode  of 
the  life  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  gene- 
rally known  as  '  The  Jubilee  of  the 
Porciuncula.'  On  the  sides,  and  as 
pendants,  were  hung,  to  the  right, 
Staa.  Justa  y  Rufina,  now  hero ;  on  the 
left,  San  Leandro  and  St.  Buenaventura, 
both  of  whose  grave  masculine  char- 
acter contrasted  with  the  soft  eicpres- 


sion  of  the  two  Virgins.  Above  were 
placed  St  John  in  the  Desert,  and 
Joseph  and  the  Child  (both  here),  and 
over  them  the  half-sized  St  Anthony 
and  St  Felix  of  Cantalicia  crowning 
the  composition  and  each  as  the  title 
of  the  two  open  pages.  Under  the 
central  painting  hung  the  charming 
Virgin  and  Child  of  which  thero  are 
so  many  engravings  now  about  the 
world.  In  the  apse  of  that  church, 
MuriUo  painted  the  first  and  last  page  * 
of  the  Gospel — ^viz.  The  Annunciation 
— all  brightness,  youth,  hope,  and  hea- 
venly bliss  at  the  forthcoming  birth  of 
Christ,  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  full  of 
the  deepest  feeling  of  woe  and  bereave- 
ment, sombre  melancholy,  a  painted 
*Stabat  Mater '  of  Rossini's.  The  rest 
of  the  paintings  wero  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent chapek,  and  most  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  here. 

SdUm  de  Murillo, — (Beginning  on 
left  on  entering.) 

No.  162.  San  Felix,  head  of  saint, 
very  fine,  rich  colouring  of  frock. 

No.  149.  San  Augustin,  early,  feice 
not  very  expressive. 

No.  152.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 

No.  806.  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  of  in- 
ferior degree. 

No.  151.  A  Concepcion,  small  size, 
a  charming  picture,  worthy  of  Murillo's 
appellation,  '  El  pintor  de  las  Concep- 
dones.' 

No.  167.  Virgen  de  Belem  (Bethle- 
hem.) The  Virgin's  mouth  pinched  up, 
and  the  Child  too  statuesque.  The 
draperies  hang  gracefully  about,  and 
the  white  hnen  is  exquisitely  folded, 
but  the  colour  turning  to  blue.  Com- 
pare this  with  La  Vieige  an  Chapelet,at 
the  Louvre,  No.  647. 

No.  160.  Annunciation.  The  co- 
louring very  fine  ;  here  he  truly  paints, 
as  was  said  of  ^^y",  'con  leche  j 
sangre.' 

No.   156.    The  tutelars  of  Seville^ 
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Saints  Justa  and  Rufina,  holding  the 
Giralda  in  their  hands.  Two  perfect 
types  of  the  lower  orders,  selected  at 
Triana.  Of  the  Calido  or  2d  style. 
According  to  a  tradition,  they  sup- 
ported the  Moorish  tower  when  a  tem- 
pest was  blowing  which  threatened  to 
pull  it  down.  It  is  painted  with  care, 
and  beautifdlly  coloured.  The  crock- 
^T)  j<ig8>  etc.,  on  the  foroground,  are 
still  those  seen  in  every  market 

No.  158.  A  Concepcion  ;  very  rich 
blues. 

No  166.  Santo  Tomas  de  Yillanueva 
giving  alms.  From  the  Capuchin  Con- 
vent. This  was  the  painter's  &yourite 
picture,  which  he  called  'mi  cuadra' 
*  It  was  very  much  admired  by  Wilkie, 
who  calls  it  one  of  the  finest  by  this 
master.'  {*  life  of  Wilkie,'  ii.  p.  614.) 
'  In  the  saint's  face  and  figure  there  is 
a  wonderful  imion  of  dignity  and 
humility,  whilst  the  beggars  in  the 
front  are  admirable  for  truth  and  ex- 
pression ;  as,  for  instance,  the  boy  on 
the  left  showing  to  his  mother  the 
money  which  he  received '  (Sir  Ed. 
Head);  'and  she  looks  at  the  child 
as  lovingly  and  as  cheerful  as  if  she 
were  not  a  poor  beggar  woman '  (Mdme. 
Hahn-Hahn's  *  Reisebriefe,'  ii.  s.  182). 
The  kneeling  beggar  is  unrivalled.  It 
is  'la  nature  prise  sur  le  &it'  The 
colouring  is  warm  and  rich,  and  the 
composition  wonderfuL  It  has,  we 
think,  only  another  pendant  to  com- 
pare to  it  among  all  the  works  of 
Murillo,  and  that  is  the  St  Elisabeth 
at  the  picture-gallery  of  San  Fernando, 
Madrid. 

No.  166.  Viigen  de  la  Servilleta  (or 
Virgin  of  the  Napkin),  so  called  be- 
cause aaid  to  have  been  painted  on  a 
dinner  napkin,  and  was  a  gift  to  the 
cook  at  the  convent  when  Murillo 
worked  at  the  Capuchinos  at  Cadiz. 
The  drapery  is  very  fine,  and  the  babe 
belongs  to  that   happy  race  of   tiny 


mortals  described  by  ladies  as  'perfect 
darlings.'  The  Virgin's  face  is  ratbs 
sensual  than  expressive  of  ideality. 

No.  159.  A  Concepcion.  Ths 
cherubs  are  represented  in  every  pos- 
sible attitude.  The  colours,  especiaUj' 
the  blues,  seem  to  be  undeigoing  a  slov 
but  certain  decomposition. 

Na  161.  St  Frauds  embnuang  the 
Crucified  Saviour ;  belongs  to  the  Sd 
style  (vaporoso) ;  a  magnificent  com- 
position ;  deeply  meditated ;  carefolly 
executed  ;  full  of  grandeur,  piety,  and 
genius.  The  saint's  countenance,  ex- 
pressive of  ecstatic  fervour  and  reveren- 
tial awe,  is  admirably  painted. 

No.  164.  San  Felix  de  Cantalicis, 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  his  anna.  Tho 
Viigin  is  leaning  forward  to  receive 
him ;  '  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Murillo's  colouring  and  vaporoso 
style ;  the  child  is,  perhaps,  Mc- 
riUo's  best  niHo.*  The  delicate  execu- 
tion and  colour  of  this  great  work, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin's  figure, 
make  it,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  series ;  certainly  in  my  opinion, 
superior  to  the  St.  Anthony  in  the  cathe- 
dral'   (Sir  Ed  Head  'Hand  Painf) 

No.  162.  SS.  Leandro  and  Buena- 
ventura ;  classed  among  the  finest  cl 
the  masters  by  Wilkie ;  an  exaggerated 
praise  perhaps,  for,  laying  aside  the 
admirable  treatment  of  the  drapeiy, 
and  the  expression,  attitude,  and  draw- 
ing of  the  saint  on  right  of  spectator, 
the  general  efiect  is  not  powerful :  3d 
manner. 

No.  168.  St  Joseph  and  the  Child. 
A  novel  treatment  of  the  saint,  who  is 
invariably  represented  as  a  thin,  hag- 
gard old  man.  The  rich  browns  of 
tiie  oapa  parda  contrast  admirahly  with 
the  soft,  milky,  fair  hands  and  face  of 
the  child  St  Joseph's  right  hand  is 
beautiful. 

No.  168.  St  John  the  Baptist ;  a 
pendant  to  former,  and  bearing  also  ihe 
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painter's  effort  to  deviate  frota  the  com- 
mon type  of  this  saint  The  expression 
of  fervour  is  admirably  rendered.  The 
lamb  is  finely  painted,  espedally  for  a 
Spanish  painter,  no  great  obs^er  of 
animal  life. 

29^0. 107.  St  AgQstin. 

No.  166.  La  Piedad,  or  Virgin  and 
Angela,  and  a  Dead  Christ  Great 
feeling  in  the  expression ;  the  Angels 
pleasing. 

Na  157.  St  Anthony  of  Padna. 
Considered  by  many  as  finer  than  the 
St  Anthony  at  the  cathedral  The 
saint's  head  is  magnificent,  and  the 
Child  indeed  €k>d-like.  Go  as  dose  to 
it  as  possible,  and  stndy  every  detail  of 
the  saint's  head,  for  it  is  a  wonder  of 
painting-— a  tctwrdefom. 

No.  169.  The  same  sabject^  but  not 
the  same  inspiration. 

The  other  MmiUos  in  the  pictare- 
gallery  are  inferior  in  merit  A  Con- 
ception, very  large^  and  from  the  Fran- 
^iscan  Convent  In  the  several  rooms, 
observe  especially — 

Ztarbwrom. — ^Apotheosis  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Carried  away  by  Sonlt,  and 
recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  It  is  considered  by  all  as 
that  painter's  masterpiece,  who  was 
caUed  the  Spanish  Caravaggio  ;  'bat^' 
says  Sir  £.  Head,  'the  Pietd  of  the 
Italian  master  in  the  Vatican,  though 
fine,  does  not  in  my  opinion  come  near 
it.  Indeed,  there  are  few  pictures  in 
the  world  which  are  superior  to  it' 
The  composition  is  simple  bat  appro- 
priate. Above  in  glory  are  represented 
the  Christ  and  Virgin,  with  St  Paul 
and  St.  Dominic ;  and  below  is  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  fonr  Doctors 
of  the  Latin  Chnrch — ^Ambrose,  Angus- 
tin,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  (St  Thomas 
was  treated  as  the  fifth  Doctor  by  Pius 
y.  in  1568).  Kearest  of  all  kneel 
Charles  V.  and  Arch.  Deza,  the  founder 
of  the  college  of  Sto.  Tomas,  for  which 


it  was  painted  in  1625.  The  St  Tho* 
mas's  head  is  a  portrait  of  D.  Agustin  de 
Escobar.  'A  superb  picture  which 
places  that  master  (Zurbaran)  next  to 
MuriUo,  and  in  a  style  that  we  could 
wish  the  great  painter  of  Seville  had  in 
some  degree  followed.'  ('  Life  of 
Wilkie,'iL  p.  529.)  <It  exhibits  the 
powerful  drawing  of  Caravaggio,  and  the 
rich  colouring  of  Titian,  and  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  work  of  art'  (Heskins' 
Spain  as  it  is,'  voL  ii.  p.  829.) 

San  Enrique  de  Sufon,  the  Padre 
Etemo,  San  Bruno  before  Urban  II., 
San  Luis  Bertram,  a  Saviour,  the 
Virgin  protecting  the  Honks,  and  San 
Hugo  in  the  Refectory.  They  are 
somewhat  iigured,  but  still  very  fine. 

PcusKeco, — San  Pedro  Nolasco. 

Juan  del  CcuUUo, — The  master  of 
MuriUo  and  Cano.  F  our  subjects  from 
life  of  the  Virgin,  fonnerly  at '  Monte 
Sion.'    The  Coronation  is  the  best 

Serrera  el  Vi^o, — San  Hermene- 
gildq ;  very  Italian-like.  The  merit  of 
this  picture  procured  Philip  lY.'s  par- 
don for  a  forgery  he  had  berai  guilty  ofl 
It  has  been  retouched.  His  San 
JBarilio  *  is  bold  and  Ribei«-like ;  ob- 
serve the  kneeling  bishop  and  the 
handling  of  the  drapery,  for  in  it  is  the 
germ  of  Velazquez. '  (Ford. )  *  A  wild, 
grand  composition,  and  the  angel  in  the 
foreground  very  fine ;  but  the  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  is  not  good.'  (Hos- 
kins,  ii  p.  330.) 

Boelas, — San  Andres  ;  very  powerful 
and  Italian-like. 

OSspedea. — A  Last  Supper ;  a  Christ, 
both  very  fine. 

ValdSs  Leal. — Several  subjects  from 
life  of  St  Jerome,  formerly  at  the 
Geronimo  Convent. 

FnUet. — Calvario,  Descent,  Viigin, 
Crucifixion,  formerly  at  Las  Bubas. 
They  are  his  best 

Jtum  de  Fwrela, — Battle  of  Qav^o, 
considered  very  fine. 

1^*1  o  4  o  .y  u.ed  by  GoOqIc 
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Martin  de  Voa. — Jjost  Judgment ; 
fine,  and  very  celebrated  ;  formerly  at 
the  Angostine  Convent,  and  executed  in 
1570.  Pacheco,  page  201,  teUansthat 
the  female  nudities  of  this  picture 
troubled  so  the  mind  of  the  priests 
during  mass  that  it  prevented  their  say- 
ing it  quietly  before  it ;  and  a  bishop 
who  had  been  in  the  Indies  declared  he 
would  rather  stand  a  hurricane  in  the 
Quli  of  Bermuda  than  perform  mass 
again  opposite  to  it. 

ChycL — Portrait  of  Ferdinand  YII. 

There  are  no  Velazquez',  though  Se- 
Tille  was  his  native  place  (the  one  re- 
presenting a  Friar  Begging  is  ascribed 
to  him,  and  is  very  much  ii^ured) ;  no 
Canos  either,  strange  to  say,  nor  Luis 
de  Vargas.  The  minor  painters  of  the 
Sevillian  school  have  some  examples 
here.  The  best  are  by  Tobar,  Seb. 
Qomez  (Mulato)  Francisco  Meneses, 
Andres  Perez,  J.  Sim,  Gutierrez,  etc. 

Sculpture. — In  the  patios  are  several 
fragments  of  statues,  columns^  etc, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Italica.  They 
are  of  no  great  merit,  and  mostly  be- 
long to  the  period  of  decline  in  Boman 
art  Nevertheless,  a  fine  head  of  a 
Hinerva,  a  smaU  Venus,  some  busts  of 
Boman  Emperors,  and  two  very  fine 
torsoSf  belong,  according  to  some,  to  a 
more  flourishing  state  of  art  The  in- 
scriptions are  unimportant.  One  in 
the  larger  patio  is  allusive  to  Val. 
Maximianus'  pacification  of  Betica 
and  another  to  Bacchus.  'Libero 
Patri  Sacr.,'  etc  At  the  entrance  is  a 
fine  iron  cross,  by  Sebastian  Cond^, 
1692.  The  magnificent  Silleria,  by 
Gomejo,  once  at  the  Gartuga,  has  been 
recently  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cadiz. 

By  ifontcmSa. — ^A  fine  Sto.  Domingo, 
and  a  crucifix. 

San  Bruno. — Very  beautiful ;  placed 
recently  in  the  larger  room,  formerly 
the  church  itselC 


The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues. 

St  John.    A  good  Virgin  and  Child. 

Torrigiano. — A  terra  cotta  St.  Je- 
rome from  the  convent  of  Buena-Vista^ 
He  was  the  author  of  the  screens  and 
sepulchre  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminsita 
Abbey,  and  the  rival  of  M.  Angeh. 
The  saint  is  represented  gazing  on  a 
cross,  whikt  he  is  holding  a  stone  with 
which  he  is  striking  his  breast  to  do 
penance.  The  anatomy  is  veiy  fine: 
the  expression  of  the  fiioe  of  this  great 
and  holy  man  is  excellent 

To  copy  any  pictnre,  apply  to  S. 
Director.  This  gentleman  and  D.  An- 
tonio Lara  copy  also  very  fairly,  and  at 
moderate  charges. 

LiBBARiES. — Colombine,  Archives  of 
the  Indies,  Provincial  Biblioteca  de  U 
Universidad. 

BIBI.IOTSOA    C0I.01CBIHA 

Admittance  free. 

Open  daily,  except  on  holidays,  from  xo  a^il  tc 
a  P.M.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  August 
September,  the  hours  are  from  7  to  xo,  moniii^ 
only.  The  director  is  styled  '  Ilastrisimo  Sr. 
Bibliotecario  Capitular  de  la  Biblioteca  Cokm 
bina.'  The  employ^  are  obliging,  but  not  veil 
informed,  and  die  catalogue  is  very  second  rate 

This  library  was  chiefly  formed  by 
the  legacy  of  Fernando  Colon,  son  of 
the  great  Christopher  Columbus.  Be 
was  a  learned  scholar,  as  well  as  a  brava 
and  skilful  soldier,  accompanied  his 
father  and  unde  Don  Di^o  several 
times  to  America,  and  was  in  all  the 
wars  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 
His  projects  of  founding  academies, 
schools,  libraries,  were  most  excellent, 
but  he  died  without  realising  them,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Chapter  his  private 
library  amounting  to  some  20,000 
volumes,  which  were  slowly  increased 
afterwards  to  their  present  number, 
80,000,  but  through  nqy^lecti  worms, 
and  insects  of  all  sorts,  Columbus'  own 
set  of  books  are  now  reduced  to  10,000. 
Among  other  curious  booka^  oollected 
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by  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are : 
a  '  Diyina  Comxnedia,'  conteinporary  of 
Dante;  the  'Tesoro/  a  tranalation  of 
that  written  hy  Dante's  master,  Bra- 
netto  Latini ;  the  *  Misal  del  Cardinal 
Mendoza,'  of  15th  century,  fall  of 
cnrioas  and  heantifal  illaminationfl. 
See  especially  the  Death  of  Christ. 
The  Pontifical,  in  folio  (in  stand  or 
table  No.  149),  of  1890,  ought  to  be 
carefally  stadied  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  dresses, 
fomitare,  baildings,  aims,  and  ships, 
etc.,  of  tiiat  period,  which  are  referred 
to  in  its  nameroas  cats.  The  illomi- 
nationB  of  the  'Misal  Hispalense' 
(No.  12),  foUo  of  14th  to  15th  century, 
especially  the  capital  letters,  are  glo- 
rious. See  also  miniature  illustration  by 
Guillen  de  Urrea  in  the  Eyangelistario, 
foHo  (table  H6,  JNo.  6). 

The  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of 
Spain  and  of  the  locality  are  not  very 
'  important  For  those  on  this  city,  see 
end  of  SeTille.  There  is  interesting  MS. 
poetry  of  Dante,  Petrarco,  Cecco  d'As- 
coli,  etc  Of  Columbus  himself  there 
is  but  little  here,  and  what  there  is 
has  already  been  published  by  Naya- 
rette  and  Irving,  etc.  Amongst  others 
is  the  '  Tractatus  de  Imagine  Mundi ' 
of  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly,  published 
in  1480,  at  Louvain.  It  contains  all 
the  infonuation  of  Ptolemy,  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  etc.,  on  the  form  of  the  world. 
Columbus  copied  it  with  his  own  hand 
and  added  notes,  which  are  not  impor- 
tant. There  is  also  a  tract  written  by 
him  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  and  de- 
claring that  his  discovery  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures.  Documents 
relative  to  him  and  his  journeys  may 
be  looked  for  at  the  Archive  de  Indias 
here,  at  Madrid,  at  Duke  d'Osuna's 
and  Duke  de  Veragua's  libraries,  at  Bib- 
lioteca  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  etc.,  but 
the  most  valuaUe  are  no  doubt  locked 
up  at  the  Vatican.   His  letters  have  been 


admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Mig'or. 
'  Select  Letters  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus,' etc  London,  1857.  Hackluyt 
Society,  toL  l  8.  The  portraits  above 
the  book-shelyes  are  all  of  archbishops 
of  Seville.  19'otice,  besides,  a  physician 
(Frandsco  Bonifaz),  by  A.  Cano,  and 
an  inferior  Murillo,  San  Fernando.  On 
the  staircase  is  the  tomb  of  Inigo  Men- 
doza  (1497).  In  Cuarto  de  los  Sub- 
sidies is  a  Piedad  by  Juan  Nuikez.  In 
the  Sala  de  la  Hermandad  del  Santisimo 
is  a  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  by  Her- 
rera  the  younger,  and  others  by  Arteaga ; 
the  Infant  Saviour  1b  by  Montafi^ 

The  Colombine,  as  the  Archive  de 
Indias  and  most  libraries  in  Spain,  has 
never  been  properly  investigated,  foreign 
literati  visiting  it  for  a  determined  ob- 
ject Sefior  D.  Aurel  Femaz.  Guerra 
found  out  quite  recently,  in  the  Colum- 
bine, a  very  valuable  MS.  It  is  re- 
gistered A,  141-4,  and  with  the  title, 
Na  4,  Poesias,  Palacio,  Yaria ;  MSS. 
T.  4.  The  contents  have  been  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  in  an  appendix 
to  the  interesting  and  important  biblio- 
graphical work.  'Ensayodeunabibli- 
oteca  Espa&ola  de  Libros  raros  y  curi- 
osos,'  by  Messrs.  Zarco  del  Yalle  and 
Rayon  from  notes  by  GaUardo,  a  judici- 
ous book-worm.  They  consist  of  a  long, 
admirable  letter  of  Cervantes  to  a  friend, 
on  the  Fiesta  of  San  Juan  de  Alfarache. 
Two  charming  entremeses  by  Cervantes ; 
one  entitled  '  La  Carcel  de  Sevilla,'  the 
other  '£1  Hospital  de  los  Podridos,'  and 
a  *  Reladon  de  la  Carcel  de  Sevilla,*  by 
the  same,  abounding  in  most  valuable 
information,  as  illustrating  his  and 
Quevedo's  works,  besides  seven  'ro- 
mances' etc,  and  an  Opusculo  by  Guti- 
errede  Cetina. 

TTniversity  Libpary.— Open  daily, 
except  on  holidays  (admittance  free), 
same  hours,  etc,  as  for  Colombine 
This  libraiy,  now  amounting  to 
D 
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60,000  Yolnmes,  was  formed  by  Sefkores 
y Ula  and  Cepero  with  books  proceeding 
from  the  Jesnits  and  suppressed  con- 
vents. In  1846,  the  important  one  of 
the  Colego  Mayor  de  MaeSe  Rodrigo 
was  added  to  the  fimd,  and  a  year  after 
that  of  San  Acasia.  It  is  situated  in 
the  lower  floor  of  the  University  Build- 
ing; and  the  Beading-Boom  is  about 
160  ft  long.  The  Catalogue,  rcvra  avia 
in  this  land,  is  very  well  got  up  and 
classified.  There  are  several  very  im- 
portant MSS.  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  fueros,  charts,  chronicles,  classic 
authors,  theology,  numismatics,  etc 

Archivo  de  Indias  is  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  of  documents  on 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  who  ordered,  in 
1781,  that  all  the  papers  extant  at 
Simancaa,  relative  to  America,  that  had 
already  been  collected  in  1778,  should 
be  sent  to  Seville,  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  Consulado  or  Loi^'a. 
The  fine  Doric  mahogany  book-oases 
were  begun  by  his  orders  ;  the  Seville 
Inquisitor  Lara  classified  the  papers, 
and  Cean  Bermudez  put  them  in  order. 
There  are  some  30,000  legigos,  or 
docketed  bundles,  arranged  into  the 
eleven  audiencias  into  which  Spain  and 
America  were  divided,  including  Fill- 
pinas.  Each  audiencia  is  divided  into 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  branches ; 
and  those  under  the  name  of  the  autho- 
lities,  corporation,  and  individuals  who 
are  the  object  of  them,  arranged  chrono- 
logically ;  several  otiier  bundles,  un- 
classifiable,  are  collected  under  the  name 
of  Indiferentea.  The  indices,  alpha- 
betically drawn  up,  etc.,  are  in  great 
order.  The  archivero  and  oficiales  most 
dvil,  and  all  feuulities  to  copy,  investi- 
gate, etc.,  readily  granted.  The  con- 
tents are  very  important  for  the  History 
of  Spain,  that  of  the  Colonies;  that  of 
South  America,  the  Slave-Trade,  etc. 
The  author  of  the  last  valuable  work 


on  the  Slave-Trade  has  derived  much 
useful  information  from  these  archives. 
'The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  and 
its  relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and 
the  Government  of  Colonies,'  by  A. 
Helps,  8  vols.  8vo.  London,  1855-57. 
They  are  nevertheless  still  very  little 
known,  and  deserve  investigatioi!. 
Among  the  curiosities  are:  The  on- 
ginal  treaty  between  the  Cathedral 
singers  and  Columbus^  dated  at  Santa 
F^,  close  to  Granada.  A  letter,  written 
by  PizaiTo's  secretaiy,  in  lus  name,  as 
the  discoverer  of  Peru  knew  better 
how  to  wield  a  sword  than  handle  t 
pen.  His  conventions  with  Almagro^ 
who  was  as  ignorant,  are  drawn  np  by 
Juan  de  Panes  and  Alvaro  del  Quioo. 
The  papers  signed  Bart  de  los  Caa% 
the  daves*  advocate,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, 'ElProcuradordelosIndios,' wiU 
be  found  interesting.  There  is  a  curioiu 
letter  of  Cervantes,  being  a  petition  for 
a  reward  or  compensation  for  the  hand 
he  had  lost  at  Lepanto.  Philip  XL  writes 
on  the  margin,  disdainfiilly  refening 
the  matter  to  the  Consejo  di  Indias. 
The  few  pictures  here  are  indifiTerent 

JPalaes  of  San  Tdma, — This  most 
charming  and  semi-oriental  residence 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Hontpea- 
sier  is  situated  on  the  fashionable  pro- 
menade, with  views  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, Torre  del  Oro,  etc.,  and  sor^ 
rounded  by  spacious  gardens  full  of 
orange-tre»i,  dtrons,  and  rare  American 
plants.  The  building  was  erected 
about  1681  for  Charles  II.,  who  des- 
tined it  for  a  school  for  the  navy, 
which  it  continued  to  be  till  1849,  when 
the  Queen  caused  it  to  be  given  to  her 
sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensitf. 
It  has  been  considerably  altered  and 
improved,  and  the  long  facade  to  the 
gardens  is  of  great  taste  and  elegance. 
The  principal  facade  is,  like  the  rest, 
churrlgueresque,   and  decorated  with 
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marblea,  etc. ;  it  cost  £10,000.  The 
rooms  are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
most  have  fountains  in  the  sommer. 
There  are  some  curiosities  to  be  seen ; 
such  as  the  identical  goitar,  with  a 
musical  hoz  inside,  which  was  used  by 
Queen  Isabella ;  a  sword  of  Pedro  el 
Cruel ;  and  the  interesting  one  which 
belonged  first  to  the  Conde  Feman 
Gonzalez,  and  then  to  Garci  Perez  de 
Targas,  who  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  Seville,  under  St.  Ferdinand.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Colom.  Library.  The 
old  inscription  on  a  paper  close  by  is 
by  way  of  a  monologue  pronounced  by 
the  sword  itself,  and  ends : — 

Soy  la  octava  maiavilla. 
En  cottar  moras  gargantas 
Non  aabrtf  decir  cuaotas.— 
Mas  a6  que  gan^  4  SevUla. 

There  is  a  fine  clock  and  candelabra 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  There  are  some 
good  pictures,  besides  the  series  of 
family  portraits,  mostly  daubs,  but  good 
likenesses. 

Kotice  especially  a  fine  Piedad  by 
Morales  ;  pictures  of  saints  by  Herrera 
el  Yiejo ;  four  subjects  of  Life  of 
Christ — Nativity,  Circumdsion,  An- 
nunciation, and  Adoration — by  Zur- 
baran,  fine,  especially  the  last,  which 
is  admirably  composed ;  a  Sketch  by 
Yald^  Leal ;  a  Martyrdom  by  Ribera; 
repulsive,  but  full  of  vigour  and  good 
colouring.  By  Murillo,  a  beautifal 
Yirgen  de  la  Faja ;  the  Virgin's  face  is 
all  loye  and  tenderness ;  it  was  sold  to 
Louis  Philippe  by  a  SevUle  nobleman, 
the  Conde  del  Agoila,  for  £3000.  By 
Orrente,  several  Landscapes  with  ani- 
mals, fine  specimens  of  his  style.  A 
Hare,  by  Meneses ;  and  a  charming 
picture.  Ladies  looking  out  of  a  Bal- 
cony, by  Goya.  By  foreign  painters 
we  have  seen  a  'Holy  Family,'  by  Seb. 
del  Piombo,  powerfully  drawn  ;  a 
portrait  by  Greece  ;  a  Rubens ;  SS. 
Peter  and    Paul,  by   Frutet,    highly 


finished,  good  attitudes,  colouring  fine; 
a  Van  Ostade,  full  of  life ;  a  Jewess, 
by  Lehman  ;  a  prettily-finished  Posada 
iiagonesa,  by  the  French  living  painter, 
A.  Leleux,  etc.  etc  The  oranges  are 
delicious,  and  yield  a  yearly  income  of 
£500.  For  admittance,  apply,  during 
the  absence  of  the  duques,  to  the  in- 
tendente  with  card. 

Town  Hall  {Gasas  Oonsistoriales  and 
CapWuZares). — A  very  fine  example  of 
the  plateresque.  The  building  was 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of 
16th  century,  and  finished  1566.  The 
upper  and  lower  galleries,  with  arches 
and  columns,  and  the  three  different 
fronts  or  fa9ades  at  right  angles,  date, 
the  former  from  Philip  II.,  and  the 
latter,  which  has  still  a  purer  plater- 
esque  style  about  it,  from  Charles  Y. 
The  central  facade  is  the  principaL 
Over  the  balcony  are  the  statues  of 
San  Fernando  and  Saints.  The  facade 
to  the  left  is  unfinished.  That  to  the 
rijght,  towards  Plaza  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  best,  though  not  finished 
also.  The  great  characteristio  about 
this  most  elegant  Renaissance  palace 
lies  in  the  rich  ornamentation  of 
medallions,  pilasters,  archivaults, 
friezes,  so  detailed  and  so  delicately 
chiselled  as  it  were.  They  are  as- 
cribed to  Berruguete  the  elder.  In 
the  interior  the  Sala  Capitular,  baja 
and  alta,  the  staircase  and  hall,  are  all 
in  good  style.  Observe  their  arteso- 
nado  ceilings,  the  genii,  griffins,  ser- 
pents, etc.,  sculptured  in  l£e  staircase, 
and  its  elegant  plateresque  boveda. 
The  archives  contain  some  documents 
relative  to  public  festivities,  historical 
ceremonies,  local  events,  etc. 

The  Bzchajige  {Ltmia), — Merch- 
ants originally  had  a  portion  of  the 
Alcazar  expressly  allotted  to  them, 
called  stni  '  La  Contratacion ; '  but  the 
semi-Moro  Spcoiiard  man  of  business 
always  endeavours  to  live  in  the  streets. 
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Mid  for  a  long  time  they  repaired,  in- 
stead, to  the  cool  patio  of  the  Oranges 
(cathedral). 

In  1572  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
Bojas,  asked  Philip  II.  to  do  away 
with  the  abuse,  and  to  build  a  special 
edifice  like  the  Royal  Exchange  at 
London,  which  had  been  recently 
erected  by  Gresham.  Herrera  made 
the  designs ;  and  the  Loxga,  began  in 
1585,  was  finished  1598,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Juan  de  Miigares, 
after  the  classic  style  then  yery  pre- 
valent, with  which  Minjares,  who  had 
worked  at  the  Escorial,  was  well 
acquainted.  The  building  forms  a 
perfect  square,  the  fafades  are  high, 
denuded,  symmetri(»l,  with  Tuscan 
pillars,  a  heavy  cornice,  ornamented 
with  the  usual  stone  balls,  and  square 
windows  all  alike.  It  is  a  monotonous 
mass  of  brick  and  stone — ^very  much 
admired  by  the  Sevillanos,  with  their 
usual  jHmderaeion;  but  cold,  heavy, 
and  of  the  barrack-manufactory  ap- 
pearance. The  interior  contains  a 
noble  patio  with  two  galleries.  The 
Tribunal  of  Conmierce  and  Archives 
of  West  Indies  are  also  here.  From 
the  Terrado,  or  tenaced  roof  of  the 
Loi^'a,  the  view  of  Seville  is  fine  and 
extensive. 

ArMishop^s  PoZom.— Situated  K  of 
Cathedral ;  close  to  the  Giralda.  The 
former  palace  was  behind  the  Chapel 
de  la  Antigua  (cathedral),  and  close  to 
the  Loi^'a.  The  present  one,  built  in 
17th  century,  is  very  spacious,  with 
laige  patios  and  rooms  hung  with 
brocade,  tapestiy,  etc ;  but  the  style,  a 
bastard  plateresque,  bordering  on  the 
barroeOf  is  very  inferior,  and  the  orna- 
mentation heavy  and  in  bad  taste. 

The  TdbcLcco  Manuftustary, — Fabrica 
de  Tabacos  is  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
and  deserves  a  visit  The  building 
itself  is  very  eaftensive,  with  twenty- 
eight  patios  and  numberless  oficiuas, 


galleries,  etc  It  was  designed  b^ 
Yandembeer,  fiinished  in  1757,  and  cost 
about  £870,000.  The  style  is  not 
wanting  in  grandeur,  and  the  effect  u 
very  imposing.  Its  area  measms 
662  ft  long  by  524  ft  wide,  and  60  ft. 
high.  The  cigar  and  snufT  manu&o 
turing  is  carried  on  on  a  Teiy  lai^g? 
scale ;  4000  persons  and  above  are 
usually  employed — mostly  wom^; 
and  2,000,000  lbs.  are  produced  in 
the  year.  The  cigazreras  of  Seville 
form  a  special  class,  like  the  grisettM 
of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne ;  they  an 
generally  pretty— dress  for  the  boll- 
fight,  and  undi^  for  the  woil^shop— 
are  very  degoaradas,  puff  a  jvufo,  etc 
The  polvo  de  SeoUla  and  tabaeo  tU 
fraile  is  a  particular  rappee  enufi^  not 
so  good  as  that  of  La  Civette  at  Pans; 
but  ground  to  imperceptible  dust  and 
slightly  coloured  red  or  yellow  with  the 
Almagro  earth,  and  others.  Cigan 
here  are,  nevertheless,  very  infenor 
to  those  directly  imported  from  Ha- 
vannah. 

The  Caea  de  Moneda  (Mint>.— 1: 
was  founded  in  1810.  The  building 
was  entirely  renewed  in  1704;  it  is 
classic,  heavy,  and  indifferent.  The 
Custom  House,  Audienda,  and  other 
public  government  establishments,  axe 
modem  and  indifferent  Seville  is 
thriving,  and  several  manofiustories  are 
being  set  up ;  amongst  them  is  La  Car* 
tiga  (potteries  :  see  Envinnu),  a  fiibrica 
de  refrescps,  a  cannon  foundry,  etc 

Hospital  de  la  Sangre  (or  de  las  etnco 
Uagas,  of  the  five  bleeding  wounds  d 
our  Saviour). — It  was  erected  in  1546 
by  Gaimea  and  Heman  Ruiz,  and  iU 
architectural  merit  is  great  It  belongs 
to  the  classical  style,  and  the  south 
faQade  (the  principal  one)  is  some  600 
ft  long,  llie  portal  is  very  fine  and 
the  patio  excellent  The  chapel  in  the 
centre  has  the  shape  of  a  Latin  crosa^ 
and  is  decorated  with  good  aU^^orical 
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medaUions  by  Pedro  Machuca.  The 
letablo  of  the  high  altar  dates  1600, 
and  was  designed  by  Maeda;  the  pic- 
tures in  it  by  Alonso  Y asqnez  have  been 
retoached.  The  Zurbarans  here  are 
second-rate  ;  observe,  neyertheless,  his 
Cracifizion  and  Magdalen. 

The  Alcaaar,  often  enlarged  and 
added  to,  is  a  portion  of  the  fonner 
Moorish  palace  erected  when  Seville 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
of  which  the  Salon  de  Embigadores, 
although  sabseqnently  modified,  is  an 
example.  The  style  adopted  was  the 
purely  Moorish,  which,  nnder  the  Almo- 
hades,  was  preserved  in  this  hall ;  the 
present  beautiful  horseshoe  arch  at  its 
entrance  by  the  principal  patio  was 
added  by  them.  These  works  were 
commenced  in  1181,  by  the  Toledan 
architect  JalubL  Of  the  primitive 
Moorish  period  is  also  the  ultra  semi- 
circular arched  hall  of  Embigadores 
and  its  doors,  portion  of  the  narrow 
staircase  leading  from  the  patio  to 
the  upper  gallery  and  issuing  close 
to  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
three  arches  supported  by  capitals  in  a 
room  dose  to  that  of  El  Frincipe. 
The  extent  of  this  group  of  palaces 
('  Alcazares '  on  the  Moorish  inscriptions 
of  the  facade)  was  formerly  greater 
than  now.  It  then  formed  a  regular 
triangle.  The  present  Puerta  de  Jerez 
was  the  principal  entrance ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  with  towers,  of 
which  portions  only  remain,  and  of 
which  the  Torre  del  Oro  formed  one  of 
the  defences  by  the  river-side  (the  wall 
joining  the  Alcazar  to  the  latter  tower 
was  demolished  in  1821).  St  Ferdi- 
nand lodged  in  it  when  he  captured 
Seyill^and  the  Infantes  Don  Alfonso 
and  de^olina  lived  in  the  Torre  de  Oro 
and  Torre  de  Plata.  Don  Pedro  el  Cruel 
embellished  it  and  rebuilt  whole  por- 
tions of  it ;  Juan  II.  repaired  the  Hall 
of  Ambassadors ;  the  Catholic  kings 


built  a  chapel ;  and  Charles  Y.  added 
several  rooms,  galleries,  and  the  present 
gardens ;  Philip  III.  made  the  apeadero; 
Philip  Y.  the  armeria,  etc  Pedro  el 
Cruel  began  the  rebuilding  of  it  in 
1858,  and  it  was  finished  in  1364  by 
architects  brought  from  Granada,  and 
the  Mudejar  style  was  then  adopted. 
There  were  several  entrances,  but  the 
two  principal  ones  are  those  to  the  N. 
that  lead  to  the  Patios  de  las  Banderas, 
and  de  la  Monteria.  JPcUio  de  leu  Bamr 
deraa, — Over  the  entrance  door  on  the 
left  is  a  small  retablo,  with  a  Concep- 
cion  and  Saints.  This  open  court,  which 
derives  its  name  because  the  colours 
are  hoisted  here  when  the  king  resides, 
is  very  large,  and  is  formed  by  several 
indifferent  private  houses,  the  last  to 
the  left  being  that  inhabited  by  the  sub- 
governor  of  the  Alcazar,  El  Teniente  de 
Alcaide,  to  whom  apply  for  permission 
to  visit  the  palace  and  gardens.  A  gal- 
lery or  portico,  supported  by  columns^ 
and  built  by  Philip  IIL,  called  £1  A- 
peadero  (the  landing-place),  is  now 
traversed,  and  the  Patio  de  la  Monteria 
— so  called  because  round  it  were  lodged 
the  king's  body-goard,  the  Monterosde 
Espiilosa — ^is  reached,  and  then  we  enter 
into  the  larger  one  where  the  principal 
fa9ade  of  the  palace  is  placed.  At  one 
extremity  is  the  Puerta  del  Leon,  erect- 
ed 1540,  so  called  from  the  lion  painted 
over  it,  with  a  lance  and  a  cross,  and 
the  motto,  'Ad  Utrmnque.'  In  a 
comer  of  the  Patio  de  las  IB^nderas,  the 
king  Don  Pedro  el  Cruel,  who  sought 
to  be  styled  el  Justiciero,  held  his  tri- 
bunal, seated  on  a  stone-wrought  throne. 
This  custom,  adopted  by  that  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Moors,  whose  sovereigns 
always  followed  it,  was  continued  by 
his  successors  Juan  I.  and  Henrique  III. 
As  to  the  equity  shown  in  these  public 
audiences  towards  the  subjects  who 
came  to  complain  of  grievances,  the 
*  Rimado  de  P^i^io, •scribed  to Jiopei 
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de  Ayala  (MS.  at  Library  of  £1  Escorial; 
tee  Madrazo'8  'SeyiUe^'in  the  *ColL 
de  Recuerdofl  7  Bellezaa, '  etc. )  leayes  no 
doubt  The  yaaeal  complains  of  not 
having  received  his  military  pay,'  of 
having  had  to  sell  his  horses  and  pawn 
his  anns  ;  on  which  the  king  turns  his 
back  and  orders  his  supper,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  *  Levantome  mny  triste  con  boca 
muy  amaiga.'  In  the  Sala  de  Jnsticia, 
which  is  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  original 
palace,  the  Alcaldes  held  their  tribunal 
The  grand  facade  glitters  with  gold  and 
vivid  colours,  the  pillarets  are  all  of 
precious  marbles.  Observe  the  lions  and 
castles  on  the  interlaced  archwoik  over 
the  door.  The  square  cupola  of  the 
Sala  del  Principe  overhangs  the  facade, 
decorated  with  diminutive  archlets  and 
azulejo  work,  finishing  in  a  point  and 
crowned  with  a  spear,  with  globes  all 
gilt.  The  style  of  this  facade  is  Alham- 
braic  and  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
purest  Almohade  period.  It  was  cruelly 
whitewashed  in  1818,  with  the  rest  of 
the  buildings,  but  the  whitewash  was 
taken  off,  and  all  the  Alcazar  repaired 
recently  by  Mr.  Becquer  and  Colonel 
Rotalde,  at  the  expense  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensler,  and  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
£10,000.  The  repairs  have  been  done 
with  little  taste,  in  a  paltry  manner, 
and  very  awkwardly  executed.  The 
gilding  and  painting  are  disgraceful,  and 
many  of  the  azulejos  are  merely  painted 
walls  imitating  them,  and  this  in  a  city 
where  manufactories  of  them  abound. 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  lived  here 
some  time  after  his  marriage,  and  the 
queen,  on  her  visit  to  the  south,  had 
some  apartments  prepared,  and  held  a 
levSe  in  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  She 
left  to  the  poor  of  Seville  royal  alms 
amoimting  to  £11,000  (her  journey  to 
Andalusia  cost  her  privy  purse  upwards 
of  £250,000  !)  On  the  facade  is  an  in- 
scription in  Grothic  characters  bearing 
tiie  date  (\Z^i\  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 


Alcazar  under  Don  Pedro.  The  entranoe^ 
through  paltiy  corridors,  ia  a  modern 
idea>  and  a  very  poor  one,  blocking  up, 
by  means  of  a  wall,  the  view  of  the 
Patio  de  las  Donoellas,  This  magnificent 
court  is  surrounded  by  fifty-two  marUe 
columns,  of  which  forty  are  in  pain,  an 
exceptional  feature  in  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  Court  of  Lions  in 
the  Alhambra  is  another  example.  Why 
it  is  called  '  de  las  Doncellas '  ia  not 
known ;  some  have  said,  erroneously, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  tribute  of 
the  hundred  maidens,  imposed  by  Msn- 
regato,  and  paid  to  the  khalif  of  Cor- 
dova. The  very  fact  destroys  the  asser- 
tion, for  the  capital  of  the  Andaluman 
khalifate  was  Cordova,  and  Seville  had 
no  palace  till  the  11th  century  ;  the  one 
in  which  Abdul- Azis  lived  being  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Prado 
de  Sta.  Justa,  on  the  site  of  the  church 
of  Stas.  Justa  y  Rufina,  at  the  door  of 
which  he  erected  a  mosque,  where  lie 
died  (see  Madrazo,  ut  supra,  firom  trans- 
lation of  the  Arab  historian,  Ben  Alca- 
teyya,  by  Sr.  Gayangos).  This  court 
dates  of  14th  century,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Mudejar  ornamentation  of  its 
cabinets  {aloharias).  This  square  hall 
is  most  elegant,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Alhambric  style.  The  azulejos. 
doors,  the  truly-termed  celosias  (cths, 
jealousy),  so  minutely  worked,  are  venr 
Moorish.  That  this  court  was  relatively 
modernised  in  1569  is  evidenced  by  the 
trophies  and  escutcheons  of  Don  Pedrc>, 
the  arms  of  the  Catholic  kings,  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  proud  motto 
*plus  ultra'  invented  by  Charles  Y.'s 
doctor,  Luis  Marliano,  and  so  true  after 
Columbus  going  hey<md  and  thus  ren- 
dering vain  Hercules',  that  is,  the  Phoe- 
nicians' goal  of  the  world.  All  the 
upper  portion  is  Ionic,  and  designed  by 
Luis  de  Yega,  in  the  bramantesque 
gusto,  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  V. 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal 
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Salon  de  Embcyadores, — ^Though  in- 
ferior to  the  Alhambra  Hall  of  Ambas- 
8adors»  it  is  a  glorious  aaloii,  square  in 
■hape^  with  four  Testibnles,  communi- 
cating by  three  most  elegant  arches  of 
the  purest  Arab  style.  The  W.  yesti- 
bule  is  the  laigest,  and  its  entrance  door 
to  the  salon  is  yery  richly  decorated 
with  profuse  oniamentation%  of  which 
some  details,  such  as  birds,  etc.,  reyeal 
the  Mudejar  inspiration.  The  captals 
are  of  different  styles  of  the  Moorish ; 
there  is  an  harmonious  mixture  of  the 
Berber,  Arabic,  Kudejar,  Qothic,  and 
eyen  Beyiyal  styles,  of  great  and  good 
effect.  The  media  naranja,  or  cupola^ 
Ib  of  admirable  shape  and  work,  and  was 
repaired  and  embellished  under  Juan  II. 
by  Diego  Euiz  in  1427.  The  ogiyal 
upper  portion,  probably  done  under  the 
Catholic  kings,  has  the  trefoU  ornament 
and  the  fleur  de  lys.  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  Chin- 
dasyinthus  to  Philip  III.,  was  begun 
under  the  Catholic  kings,  and  finished 
with  the  latter.  In  this  room  Charles 
Y.  was  married  to  Isabella  of  PortugaL 
The  four  balconies,  effectiye  though  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest,  were  added  by 
the  Austrian  soyereigns,  and  were  for- 
merly agimeces.  In  this  hall  it  was  that 
Don  Pedro  receiyed  the  suppliant  Rey 
Bermejo  (the  Red  King,  the  Lagus  of 
Spanish  ballads  and  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Ismael  II.  of  Granada),  who 
came  with  great  pomp,  a  guard  of  500 
Moors,  and  lus  unparalleled  collection 
of  jewels;  upon  seeing  which  Bon  Pedro, 
who  was  a  great  amateur  of  gems,  in- 
yited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  treacher- 
ously sent  him  two  days  after  to  Tabla- 
da,  where  he  was  made  a  target  for  the 
Spanish  knights  and  their  kin^  who, 
according  to  the  ballad — 

Tirole  al  moro  una  lanza, 
£1  propio  con  la  so  mano : 
PanSle  de  parte  en  parte, 
Lo  que  &  rey  no  en  dado. 


D.  Pedro  obtained  possession  of  the 
jewels,  amongst  whidi  was  the  largest 
ruby  in  the  world,  now  belonging 
to 'the  Crown  of  Exigland,  and  giyen 
to  the  Black  Prince  by  D.  Pedro  after 
the  battle  of  Nayarrete.  In  the  next 
room,  PaHo  de  las  MuRmu^  Don  Pedro 
caused  his  brother  Don  Fadrique, 
who  had  been  inyited  by  him  to 
come  and  see  the  tournaments,  to  be 
murdered.  The  ballad  on  this  subject, 
found  in  Durin's  collection,  is  yery  cha- 
racteristic of  that  time,  from  which  it 
dates  (though  handled  and  remodelled 
in  the  16th  century),  and  begins — 

Yo  me  eitaba  alia  en  Coimbia. 

The  eyent  took  place  Hay  19,  1358. 
As  for  the  stains  of  blood  remaining 
on  the  marble  payement,  and  shown  to 
the  trayeller  as  the  yestiges  of  that 
latter  crime,  they  are  nothing  but  fer- 
ruginous spots,  like  those  eiiown  all 
oyer  the  world;  as,  for  instance,  the 
blood  of  Rizzio  at  Holyrood,  the  blood 
of  the  Abencenages  at  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  like  at  the  Hague,  Rome,  etc. 
The  name  of  Las  Mu&ecas  (the  pup- 
pets, dolls)  is  quite  modem,  and  the 
origin  ignored.  The  style  of  this  room 
is  most  Alhambraic.  The  capitals  of 
the  slender,  airy,  marble  pillars,  are 
yery  pure,  said  by  some  to  be  in  style 
sinLilar  to  the  oldest  in  the  mosque  of 
Cordoba,  and  are  most  delicately  shaped. 
Its  walls,  double  galleries,  etc.,  are 
hung  wiUi  the  most  delicate  lacework 
in  stucco.  It  is  all  elegance,  orna- 
mentation, taste.  Around  the  two 
latter  halls  are  seyeral  rooms,  begin- 
ning from  the  principal  facade  to 
S.W.,  and  finii^Tiing  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity S.E.  of  the  Patio  de  las  Don- 
cellas,  and  where  the  chapel  is  which 
replaced  the  mysterious  rooms,  so  famed 
in  ballads,  of  the  Carocol,  which  were 
the  priyate  apartaients  of  the  fair  and 
ill-fated  Maria  de  Padilla.     AU  this 
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portion  was  the  finest,  and  it  is  thought 
to  have  constituted  the  separate  palace 
caUed  <Del  Yeso'  (of  the  lime),  or 
•DelHierro.* 

ScUa  dd  Pfindpe, — In  the  upper 
floor,  of  which  portions  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1762,  K  of  the 
palace,  and  looking  towards  the  prin- 
cipal fa^e.  The  decoration  of  this 
beautiful  room  is  also  Granadine,  and 
the  columns  are  said  to  hare  been 
brought  from  the  Palacio  Real  of  Va- 
lencia, when  D.  Pedro  of  Castile  de- 
feated D.  Pedro  of  Aragon. 

Oratorio, — Begun  by  the  Oatholic 
kings  in  1504.  It  is  only  15  ft  long 
by  12  ft  wide.  The  plateresque  azu- 
lejos  are  the  finest  Christian  specimens 
of  this  sort  of  ornamentation  in  Anda- 
lusia. The  retablo  represents  the 
'Yisitation,'  and  is  signed  by  the 
I^an  Nicolaso  Francesco ;  the  dra- 
peries and  drawing  good.  Observe  the 
Tato  Mota  of  the  Catholic  kings,  etc. 
The  rooms  were  magnificently  deco- 
rated by  D.  Pedro  for  Maria  de  Padilla, 
and  su})8equently  converted  into  dif- 
ferent uses,  one  of  them  being  the 
present  Oratorio.  There  was  and  is 
still  a  narrow  mysterious  staircase 
leading  from  those  rooms  to  the  king's 
bedroom  (el  Dormitorio),  which  it 
is  interesting  to  visit  for  its  many 
associations  with  the  dramatic  life  of 
that  semi-Moorish  Spanish  Louis  XI. 
Here  it  was  also  where,  mad  with 
jealousy  and  spite,  he  stabbed  and 
murdered  Ruiz  de  Yillegaa.  Observe 
close  by,  over  the  door,  four  death's- 
heads,  and  over  another  door  a  figure  in 
stucco  of  a  man  contemplating  another 
death's-head — all  in  remembrance  of 
some  judges,  whose  heads  fell  by  order 
of  Don  Pedro  because  they  had  cor- 
ruptly decided  a  suit  The  suite  of 
rooms  facing  the  gardens  are  all  Moor- 
ish, and  most  degant  The  upper 
storey  was  modernised  and  enlaiged  by 


(Carles  Y.,  the  architects  being  Luii 
and  Ckksper  de  Yega,  Hemand»,  etc. 

Ba/Ros  de  FadiUa. —Thes»  baths, 
placed  under  that  favourite's  rooms 
(they  were  formerly  used  by  the  Sul- 
tanas), were  not  formerly  enclosed  by 
thick  walls,  but  by  oranges  and  citrons ; 
the  works  which  have  disfigured  them 
were  raised,  some  in  Charles  Y.  'a  time, 
and  others  after  the  esithqnake  is 
1755.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  b 
Padilla  bathed,  Don  Pedro  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court  used  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  height  of  gallantry 
was  for  them  to  drink  with  apparent 
delight  of  that  water.  As  on  a  certain 
occasion,  one  of  the  courtiers  present 
refused  to  drink  of  it,  Don  Pedro  en- 
quired the  reason,  to  which  he  gave 
this  answer:  'Para  evitar,  Se&or,  que 
si  encuentro  agradable  la  salaa^  vaya 
i  antojaiaeme  la  perdiz  1'  Close  to  the 
Ba&os,  now  in  a  subterraneous,  aombre 
gallery,  are  the  gardens,  designed  in  the 
Cinqueoento  taste,  with  pond^  box, 
etc.  The  outside  of  the  Alcazar  is  in 
the  Yignolesque  gusto,  forming  galleries 
with  aLnohadillado  walls,  massive  and 
tasteless. 

Private  Buildings.— Cosa  de  PCa- 
i08,  situated  in  the  plaza  of  tiie  same 
name,  and  so  called  because  built  in 
imitation  of  Pontius  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Celi,  who  seldom  or  never  oomes 
here,  and  is  inhabited  by  his  odrntm- 
strator,  who  has  very  zealously  improved 
and  repaired  this,  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  artistic  houses  that  any  noble- 
man could  desire.  It  was  begun  by  tiie 
Adelantado,  Per  Enriquez  and  his 
wife,  continued  by  their  son  Don 
Fadrique,  first  Marques  of  Tarifa,  on 
his  return  firom  the  Holy  Land  (1520), 
finished  by  the  Don  Per  Afan  de  Ri- 
bera,  first  Duke  of  Alcala,  their  de- 
scendant, and  ancestor  of  the  present 
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Duke  de  Medina  Cell,  who  embellished 
the  palace  with  the  statues  and  pictures 
he  brought  from  Naples  when  he  was 
Viceroy,  and  those  given  to  him  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  For  the  third  Duke, 
Pacheco  painted  the  fresco  represent- 
ing the  stoiy  of  Dtedalus  and  Icarus, 
now  in  the  Contaduria.  The  general 
style  of  the  bouse  and  its  distribution 
IB  that  of  the  semi-oriental  period  of 
the  15th  century,  and  beginning  of  the 
16tb.  The  Mudejar  character  of  its 
Saracenic  decoration  is  combined  here 
and  there  with  the  plateresque  and 
Gothic  of  the  third  period  It  became 
a  sort  of  museum  and  studio  frequented 
by  all  the  literati,  artists,  and  amateurs 
of  that  time,  who  assembled  there  to 
paint  and  discuss  art  questions  around 
the  third  Duke  of  Alcala,  the  Mecn- 
nas  of  that  period,  and  rival  of  the 
Ondni  and  Oolonnas  of  Italy.  Ces- 
pedes,  the  Herreras,  GiSngora,  Jauregni, 
Bioja,  Cervantes,  etc. ;  of  these  ingenios 
or  heaux  esprUt  (for  painters  then 
were  also  men  of  letters,  and  these,  in 
turn,  often  cultivated  art)  Pacheco 
wrote  the  lives,  with  their  portraits 
painted  by  him  also.  The  original 
MSS.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  curate 
of  Fuente  (a  hamlet  close  by),  and  dis- 
appeared. The  only  copy  extant  be- 
longs now  to  Sr.  D.  Jos^  Maria  Bueno, 
a  gentleman  of  Seville,  but  the  portraits 
are  lost  for  ever.  The  principal  patio  is 
exquisite,  and  formed  by  two  geilleries 
resting  on  twenty-four  marble  columns. 
The  fountain  in  tiie  centre  is  ornamented 
with  dolphins,  and  crowned  with  a  head 
of  Janus.  The  walls  all  round,  and  to 
10  ft.  high,  are  lined  with  azulejos,  and 
over  them  may  be  seen  stucco  tracery 
of  great  variety  of  pattern,  and  only 
interrupted  by  niches  with  busts  of 
Boman  Emperors ;  that  of  Charles  Y. 
is  over  the  entrance  door.  At  the  four 
angles  of  the  patio  are  colossal  statues 
of  goddesses — ^Pallas,  Ceres,  etc. — ^pre- 


sents from  Pius  y.  The  pavement  if 
of  marble.  Around  this  noble  patio — a 
magnificent  example  of  the  Mudejar 
Saracenic  art  at  its  decline— are  several 
rooms,  all  large,  and  many  very  beauti- 
frd.  To  the  right  is  the  ProUorium  of 
PiUte,  the  waUs  of  which  are  covered 
with  azulejos  and  arabesques.  On  its 
very  ancient  doors  is  inscribed  the 
Credo,  in  Gothic  letters.  To  N.  and 
facing  the  entrance  is  an  exquisite 
CeUa  or  Chapel  with  a  vestibule,  the 
rich  ornamentation  of  which  is  a  most 
happy  combination  of  the  ogival  and 
Moorish  styles.  Inside  is  a  column  or 
pillar,  given  by  Pius  V.,  and  made  in 
imitation  of  that  to  which  our  Saviour 
was  bound  to  be  scourged.  On  the 
sides  of  the  altar  are  indifferent  por- 
traits of  prelates  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cald.  The  vestibule  is  decorated  with 
admirably-executed  andcoloured  Triana 
azulejos ;  the  igaracas,  arrablts  of  its 
agimeces,  etc,  are  all  very  fine  and 
delicately  wrought  The  ceiling  is 
plateresque.  The  Cella  is  most  ori- 
ental, and  the  roof  is  in  the  ogival  and 
Moorish  style.  The  garden,  with  box, 
myrtle,  and  oranges,  once  a  delightful 
paradise,  is  much  neglected.  This 
oriental  palace  is  most  bewitching,  and 
worthy  of  its  Sefiora,  the  Duchess  de 
Medina  Celi,  who  is  an  admirable  t3rpe 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Andalusia, 
and  who  was  dressed  as  Ayesh^  (Boab- 
dil*s  mother)  in  the  comparsa  of  young 
noblemen  and  ladies  at  her  tancy  ball 
at  Madrid  (when  the  queen  dressed 
as  Isabella  Ihe  Catholic),  who  repre- 
sented the  principal  personages  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Granada.  Their 
ancestors'  dress  appeared  too  large  for 
some,  but  fitting  o^ers.  Here  and  in 
several  rooms  lie,  somewhat  neglected, 
fragments  of  statues,  many  of  merit ;  a 
portion  of  the  best  has  been,  however, 
removed  to  the  Medina  Celi  Palace  at 
Madrid.     Over  the  staircase  leading  to 
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the  upper  gallery  is  a  fine  media 
naranjct,  not  unlike  that  of  Salon  de 
EmlMgadores,  at  the  Alcazar,  whose 
general  style  has  been  closely  imitated 
here.  The  staircase  is  admirable.  The 
rest  of  the  building  has  been  either 
added  or  modernised.  The  outside  is 
plain ;  oyer  the  portal  is  the  inscription : 
'  Nisi  Dominus  sdificayerit  domum,  in 
▼anum  laboraverunt  qui  ssdificant  earn  ; 
sub  umbra  alarum  tuarum  protege  nos  ;' 
and  oyer  this  is  another  one  in  Spanish, 
giving  the  date  of  erection,  name  of 
founders,  and  the  three  crosses  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  arms  added  to  the  family 
escutcheon  after  one  of  the  founders* 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  words, 
*£n  4  de  Agosto  de  1519  entr6  en 
Hierusalem.'  The  jasper  cross  on  the 
left  of  door  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Via  Crucis  or  Calle  de  la  Amaigura, 
with  its  fourteen  eslacumes,  which  ter- 
minated at  the  Oruz  del  Campo, 

There  are  some  other  interesting 
private  houses :  Cctsa  de  las  Carasae, 
and  also  de  los  Abodes,  in  Calle  de  los 
Abades  No.  9.  This  house  existed  in 
the  16th  century,  and  in  it  was  lodged 
the  Infante  D.  Fernando,  imcle  of 
Juan  II. ,  in  1 407.  It  had  been  buUt,  and 
then  belonged  to  the  wealthy  Genoese 
Pinelos ;  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  inha- 
bited by  abbots,  whence  the  name,  de 
los  Abades.  It  was  repaired  and  mo- 
demised  by  the  Pinelos  about  1588. 
The  style  is  the  Sevillian  plateresque, 
not  quite  as  Italian  as  the  Arsgonese 
plateresque  of  the  houses  at  Zaragoza  ; 
but  its  characteristics  are  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Moorish,  Gothic,  and 
modem  Italian ;  originality,  picturesque- 
ness,  movement,  and  effect  Its  patio 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  original  feature 
that  has  been  preserved  through  the 
many  repairs  and  ignorant  Tia.Ti<^1iTig  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  Observe 
the  aIto-relie70  medallions,  its  acitaras  I 


or  richly-ornamented  tabiqoe-woEk,  the 
very  elegant,  high,  and  narrow  win- 
dows, partly  agimez  and  partly  Gothic; 
with  a  plateresque  capital  on  its  istri- 
ated  Gothic  pillar,  etc  The  hoose 
has  been  tamed  into  a  Honte  de 
Piedad,  etc. 

House  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  formerly 
celled  de  los  Pinedas,  and  also  de  ha 
Duefias.  It  contained  eleregi  patiai 
with  nine  fountains,  and  100  marble 
columns.  It  belonged  to  about  the 
same  period  and  style,  but  now  is  all 
decay  and  ruin.  Lord  Holland  lodged 
here  during  his  stay  in  Seville. 

Casa  de  Bustos  Tavera  belong  nor 
to  the  Harqn^  del  Hoscoao.  Those 
who  have  read  Lope  de  Vega's  'Es- 
trella  de  Sevilla '  (turned  into  an  opera 
by  Balfe)  will  visit  this  house,  howe?er 
modermsed  now,  and  look  for  the  gazdai 
door  by  which  King  Sancho  el  Bravo 
used  to  come  in  on  his  nightly  visits  to 
the  'Fair  Star  of  Seville.'  In  the 
Calle  Botica  del  Agua  No.  14  is  the 
Casa  O'Lea,  now  belonging  to  Sr. 
Doming  father-in-law  to  Prinee  d'Aii- 
glona.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Moorish  houses,  and  retains  much  of 
the  stucco-work,  notwithstanding  white- 
wash and  neglect  Observe  the  exqui- 
site windows  with  their  open  work,  and 
the  mudejar  ornamentation. 

Giralda  (fix>m  Oirar  to  revolve; 
giroueUe,  the  weathereock),  is  a  vestige 
of  the  mosque  formerly  occupying  the 
site  of  the  cathedraL  It  was  built  in 
1196  by  Abn  Jusuf  Jacub  to  serve  as 
the  Muezzin  tower  for  the  mosque 
erected  by  his  father.  Similar  towers 
may  be  seen  at  Babkt,  the  Tower  of 
Hasskn  180  ft  high,  at  Morocco  ;  the 
Tower  of  the  Eootsabea  mosque  at 
Morocco  (built  the  same  year  as  the 
Giralda) ;  the  belfries  of  Torcello,  St. 
Mark's,  Venice^  etc 
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Height  Yr.whcn 

ft. 

built. 

Tower  of  Cootnbea,  Morocco     — 

XX96 

Tower  of  Hassaa  at  Rabkt 

.    i8o 

.. 

Tower  of  St.  Mark,  Venice 

.    3SO 

1x48 

Tower  of  Asindli,  Bologna 

.    37X 

XX09 

Tower  of  Ginlda,  Seville  . 

.    3SO 

XX96 

According  to  Batiasier  ('Da  Style 
Arabe  en  Espagne')  and  ou&en,  these 
l>elMe8  had  all  their  standard  type  in 
Constantinople.  The  lower  portion  is 
of  stone,  the  foundations  deep  and 
large.  The  walls  of  the  base  are  9  ft. 
thick.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  azleor  innerwall,  which  strength- 
ens the  edifice  and  supports  thirty- 
five  landing-places  or  rampes,  built  on 
and  with  bricks,  wide,  and  so  made 
that  one  could  ascend  easily  on  horse- 
back. It  is  lighted  by  agimez  windows 
of  dilferent  styles,  and  richly  decorated 
with  ijaraca  ornamentations  (sunk  pat- 
terns). From  the  platform  crowning 
the  Giialda,  which,  under  the  Moor, 
had  only  150  ft  height,  rose  a  spire 
with  four  enormous  gilt  baUs,  which 
could  be  seen  shining  at  8  leagues  dis- 
tance, and  were  the  work  of  a  Moor 
natiye  firom  Sicily,  and  called  Abn-el- 
Layth.  They  were  thrown  down  and 
destroyed  during  an  earthquake  in 
1396.  In  1568  the  architect  Heman 
Ruiz  raised  it  100  ft  higher.  The 
upper  niches  were  painted  in  £resco 
by  Luis  de  Vargas,  1538-58 ;  but  the 
sun,  weather,  and  neglect  have  almost 
effaced  the  paintings.  .  The  style 
adopted  when  these  repairs  took  place 
was  the  plateresque,  and  the  effect  is 
generally  considered  as  heightened. 
The  pinnacle  is  crowned  with  a  female 
figure  in  bronze,  called  '  el  Girandillo,' 
representing  Faith,  very  well  executed 
by  Bart.  Morel,  1568,  14  ft  high,  and 
though  weighing  2800  lbs.  it  turns 
most  easily.  The  present  clock  dates 
1764,  and  replaced  a  former  one,  which 
was  the  first  ever  seen  in  Spain — 1400. 
The  beUs  aze  very  large,  and  have  dif- 


ferent names.  The  ascent  of  the  tower, 
most  easy  to  perform,  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  the  view  from  the  summit 
is  most  ^orious,  and  spreads  oyer 
SeyiUe,  the  Guadalquiyir,  and  enyirons. 
Around  the  four  faces  of  the  frieze  are 
the  words,  '  Turns.  Fortissima.  ISfomen. 
Domini'  This  towerwas  used  to  sum- 
mon from  its  summit  the  fidthful  to 
prayer.  Besides,  there  were  several 
minor  minaiets,  many  of  which  have 
been  modernised  ;  the  principal  extant, 
and  that  belonged  to  mosques,  are 
Sta.  Marina,  San  Marcos,  Sta.  Catilina, 
etc. 

Tower  of  Gold.  — The  Torre  del 
Oro  on  the  Guadalquivir,  was  the  river 
key  of  the  Alcalzares.  It  constituted  a 
snuiU  fortress,  an  outwork  of  the  general 
line  of  fortifications,  and  frt>m  its  ter- 
race, to  which  the  present  cupola  was 
added  subsequentiy,  the  environs  and 
river  could  be  watched.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Moors  was 
great,  as  it  defended  also  the  pass  frY>m 
tiie  Tablada  to  the  ArenaL  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  special  orange  colour- 
ing and  placing  of  its  former  azulejos, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
brazen  or  gilt  tower,  as  that  of  Plata 
(near  the  Mint)  owed  its  name  to  a 
similar  process.  Some  say  it  was  in  the 
former  that  the  Almohades  kept  their 
treasure— whence  its  name,  Bargu-d- 
dahab  (Tower  of  Gold).  It  was  con- 
verted by  Don  Pedro  into  a  prison  for 
disgraced  favourites  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  sentiy-box  added  recentiy  is  most 
chooanU.  Don  Pedro  also  kept  his 
treasures  here,  tmder  the  care  of  Samuel 
Levi,  his  Jewish  treasurer  and  banker. 
In  Columbus's  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  dep6t  of  the  gold  brought  by 
him  and  the  fleet  from  the  New  World, 
and  it  has  been  used  also  as  a  light- 
house. At  the  present  time  the  Goman- 
dante  del  Puerto  and  the  Guadalquivir 
Steam  Company  have  their  oflSces  here 
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The  gold  and  silver  from  the  New 
World,  whether  private  or  public,  went 
to,  and  were  registered  and  kept  in,  the 
Casa  de  la  Contratacion,  in  the  Alcazar 
there.  The  treasure  here  deposited 
often  exceeded  8,000,000  ducats,  which 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Charles  Y.  and 
Philip  II.,  never  scrupled  to  take  to 
pay  their  expensive  wars,  and  seldom 
or  never  reimbursed;  and  when  the 
private  money  was  prudently  with- 
drawn, their  spite  knew  no  bounds,  and 
the  employ^  of  that  curious  bank  were 
severely  chastised.  For  a  description 
of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  see  'Norte 
de  la  Contratacion  de  las  Indiss  Occi- 
dentales,'  etc.,  by  D.  J.  Deveita Linage, 
1  voL  4to ;  Seville,  1772  ;  'Becopila- 
cion  de  las  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las 
Indias,'  4  vols.  4to,  1681;  Madrid; 
and  Retire,  'Estancia  y  Muerte  del 
Emperador  Carlos  V.,'  etc.,  byD.  Tomis 
Gonzales,  MS.,  voL  I,  pp.  137, 188,  etc 
Squares,  G-ates,  Streets,  Publio 
Monuments,  eto.  —  The  principal 
squares  at  Seville  are  Flam  del  Duque, 
so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Buke 
of  Medina-Sidonia  which  is  situated 
here.  It  is  large  and  planted  with  trees. 
Flcusa  Scm  Frandtco^  at  the  extremity 
of  Calle  de  las  Sierpes.  It  has  pre- 
served some  coUur  locale  of  former  days ; 
the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  indifferent. 
It  has  beentthe  site  of  a/utoa  daf4,  tour- 
naments, executions,  religious  dramas, 
and  other  public  jollifications  of  bygone 
times.  Plaza  del  Trivnfo,  with  its 
oraoge-trees,  and  with  the  best  build- 
ings in  the  town— the  cathedral,  alcazar, 
and  Loi^'a.  The  Flam  Nueva  is  a 
Frenchified  square,  out  of  place  in  this 
climate,  and  before  which  the  wise  and 
prudent  Moor  would  shrug  hisshoulders, 
for  it  is  no  joke  to  cross  it  in  June  or 
July ;  his  favourite  nairow  lanes  and 
arcades  were  far  more  picturesque,  cool, 
and  appro^Hiate  than  the  wide,  treeless 
space.    Ofthe  111  plazas  that  Sevillanos 


talk  o^  there  are  only  the  former  that 
really  deserve  the  name. 

Streets. — The  most  curious,  gay,  and 
fashionable  is  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpei^ 
where  the  best  shops  may  be  foosd. 
The  Calle  de  Genoa  and  dd  Dnqae  d« 
Tetuan  are  lined  with  bookseUen'sbopa 
The  Calle  de  Francos  is  a  good  street 
for  silk  shops,  linen,  lace,  etc 

The  Gates  are  numerous,  and  many 
date  from  the  Moors,  bul^  owing  to 
several  restauradanes,  they  no  longer 
retain  their  former  style  and  character. 
That  of  San  Fernando  is  Grseoo-BomaD, 
and  built  1760.  After  the  snizender  of 
Seville,  St.  Ferdinand  entered  by  the 
Fuerta  Heal.  The  Fuerta  de  Ckmauma 
was  repaired  and  modernised  in  1578. 
The  Fuarta  de  la  Game  is  quite  modem, 
but  was  formerly  the  Bib-Ahoer  of  the 
Moor.  The  Market-place  is  of  no  in- 
terest The  Alameda  de  Qercnles, 
N.W.  of  the  dty,  is  the  oldest  paaeo 
here,  and  is  formed  by  five  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  some  1500  ft.  long.  The  oolunms 
at  the  entrance  are  very  old,  and 
crowned  by  statues  of  Herctdes  (the 
legendary  founder  of  Seville)  and  Juhns 
CflBsar  ;  as  over  the  Fuerta  de  la  Came, 
the  history  of  Seville  is  thus  summed 
up  in  an  inscription  : — 

Condit  Alcidea — ^removabit  Julius  tirbeat— 
Resdtuit  Christo  Femaadus  tertius  hcros. 

FmU-bits. — Close  to  San  Leandro, 
and  in  a  house  belonging  still  to  the 
nuns  of  that  convent,  lived  Don  Juan 
Tenorio  (the  Don  Juan  of  Byron),  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Moli^  Zorilla,  etc  ^e 
barber-shop  of  Figaro,  '  il  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,'  is  said  to  be  No.  15,  just  be- 
yond the  Plazade  Sto.  Tomas.  MuriUo's 
house  is  in  the  old  Juderia,  or  Jews' 
quarter,  full  still  of  picturesque  houses. 
It  is  close  to  the  city  wall,  the  last  to 
the  right  in  a  small  plaza  at  the  end  of 
the  Calle  de  Lope  de  Rueda,  Plazade 
Alfaro  ;  and  it  recently  became  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Dean  Gepero.  Mnrillo  died 
here  April  3,  1682.  In  the  garden  are 
some  Italian  frescoes,  a  fountain,  etc 

The  InquisUion  was  established  first 
in  the  Moorish  Castle,  which  wassitnated 
to  the  right  on  crossing  to  Triana,  then 
removed  to  Calle  San  Marcos^  and 
finally  to  the  Alameda  Vi^ja. 

The  QuemaderOf  or  bnming-place  of 
this  dreaded  and  almost  uniyersally 
adopted  tribunal,  was  on  the  plain  out- 
side the  town,  called  Prado  de  San 
Sebastian.  Near  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Triiutarios  Bescalzos,  stood  the  palace 
of  JXogeniamaSf  where  the  martyrs 
Stas.  Justa  and  Bufina  were  put  to 
death. 

TriaTia. — This  quarter,  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes,  was  the  Moorish 
Tarayan^  (from  Tngana,  on  account 
of  the  Emperor  Tngan,  who  was  bom 
not  far  from  this  at  Italica).  Here  may 
be  seen  still  all  the  picturesqueness  of 
Andalusian  types,  tilie  gipsies,  bull- 
fighters, etc.  The  Macarena  is  the  re- 
fuge of  poverty  and  filth,  a  St.  Giles's ; 
curious,  nevertheless,  for  Spain  is  'la 
patrie  des  haillons  pittoresques.' 

Private  Collection  of  Paintings,  Books, 
etc. — ^At  Seville  every  one  pretends  to 
possess  several  MuriUos,  Zurbarans, 
etc.,  and  the  JJicionados  Ingleses  are 
often  an  easy  prey.  Beware,  therefore, 
of  hasty  purchases ;  for,  however  cheap, 
daubs  are  always  too  dear.  A  very 
witty  French  writer,  Th^ophile  Gau- 
thier,  says,  'L'honneur  et  aussi  la  plaie 
de  Seville,  c'est  Murillo.  Le  moindre 
bourgeois,  le  plus  mince  abb4,  poss^de 
au  moins  trois  cents  Murillo  du  meilleur 
temps.  A  chaque  coin  de  rue  on  se 
heurte  k  Tangle  d'un  cadre,  c'est  un 
Murillo  de  trente  francs,  qu'un  An^ais 
vient  toi^jours  d'acheter  trente  mille 
francs  1 '  There  are,  nevertheless,  seve- 
ral fine  collections,  such  as  that  of  Se&or 
D.  Pedro  Garcia  Leaniz  ;  that  of  the 


herederos  of  D.  Manuel  Lopez  Cepero 
where  there  are  many  still  of  those  col- 
lected by  that  most  respectable  and  in- 
telligent amateur  JEl  Uian  Cepero.  Sr. 
Bomero  Balmaseda,  Saenz,  and  M.  Lar- 
razabal  and  Almedo,  who  possess  a  few 
of  the  many  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  Williams.  One  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  is  that  belonging  to  D.  Jos^ 
Maria  de  Alava,  rich  in  MSS.,  ancient 
editions  of  Spanish  literature,  and  books 
relative  to  the  history  of  Spain. 

Theatres,  Promenades,  etc. — The 
Teatro  de  San  Fernando  is  a  fine  build- 
ing,  erected  in  1847  by  a  French 
ardiitect,  and  capable  of  holdiug  2300 
spectators.  The  interior  is  very  well 
arranged,  and  the  sdlle  is  handsome. 
This  theatre  is  the  most  fashionable, 
and  the  opera  companies  are  generally 
good.  It  is  very  well  attended,  and, 
among  others,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 


The  Teairo  Principal  dates  1884  cmd 
is,  notwithstanding  its  name,  very  second 
rate.  The  rows  of  boxes  are  each  in  a 
different  style.  The  Plaza  de  Toros, 
built  1760,  with  a  fine  facade,  is  made 
of  stone,  and  the  diameter  of  the  arena 
is  246  ft ;  it  is  not  finished,  and  a 
breach  made  in  it  by  a  violent  storm  in 
1805,  by  allowing  the  Cathedral  and 
Giralda  to  be  seen  in  the  background, 
combines  to  form  a  singular  spectacle.* 
The  bull-fights  here  are  first-rate.  The 
day  before  the  fight  amateurs  can  go  to 
Tablada  and  see  the  ganado. 

Escuelas  de  BaHes. — These  public 
balls,  where  the  eachucha,  mollares,  etc., 
are  danced  by  the  lower  classes,  must 
not  be  missed  by  the  traveller;  they 
offer  many  tableaux  fiill  of  character. 
Old  BaiUy,  at  the  Fonda  de  Paris, 
understands  how  to  get  up  a  Gitana 
dance  at  Triana  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
gipsies,  dressed  in  their  holiday  cos- 

*  See  Roberts'  beautiful  landscape  in  'Jen- 
mug's  Landsca^  Axmual,'  1836. 
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tume,  are  full  of  picturesqae  and  pica- 
resque. 

The  most  fashionable  paaeo  is  that  of 
Crifltina,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
close  to  the  Palace  of  San  Telmo,  by 
which  last  name  it  is  now  called.  The 
hours  are :  in  winter  from  8.80  to  5 
P.M.,  and  in  summer  from  6  to  8  P.M. 
The  plazas  del  Duque,  Nueva,  de  la 
Magdalena,  are  resorted  to  in  the  warm 
summer  evenings.  The  Feria  of  Se- 
ville and  Holy  Week  functions,  to 
which  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are,  sin  potuJUraeion,  well  worth 
seeing. 

Foat-Oflice. — Close  to  Hdtels  de 
Madrid  and  Paris.  The  general  post 
comes  in  at  5.80  A.M.  and  leaves  at 
7.80  P.M.  From  Gibraltar  arrives  at 
1  P.M.  and  leaves  4.80  A.M.  The  office 
for  delivery  of  poste  restante  letters 
and  papers  is  opened  from  8  to  12  a.m. 
and  from  2  to  4  p.m.  For  registering 
letters,  open  12  A.M.  to  4  p.m.  and 
8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  There  are  two  de- 
liveries a-day,  one  at  8  A.M.  and  the 
second  at  2  p.m.  Several  letter-boxes 
in  the  town.  At  the  General  Post-Office 
letters  are  received  half-an-hour  before 
departure  of  mails.  For  America,  Au- 
stralia, etc.,  see  General  Information : 
Post-Office. 

Telegraph  Qfflee, — Opened  day  and 
night,  Calle  de  Bail^n,  Ediflcio  de  San 
Pablo.     For  tarifi^  see  General  Infor- 
mation :  Telegraph. 
Cab- fares. — One-horse  berlinas  : 

C(mrse — Till  midnight— 

For  1  or  2  persons,  4r.  ;  8  or  4,  6r. 
Hour — 1  or  2  persons  .        .        .     8r. 
„     8or4       „       .        .        .  lOr. 
Brakes    (carretelas)— the    course— 

lOr.  ;  the  hour,  14r. 
fiiw«w.— Plaza  de  Villasis  No.   6; 

Calle  Aceite  No.  6. 
Jtestawants. — El  Svdsso  and  el  Oran 

Caf6,   both  in  Calle  de  las  Sierpes. 

Excellent  dinners  at  all  hours. 


Ca/is. — Del  Emperador,  Soizo,  tl 
Gran  Cafe,  etc. 

Casinos. — Several,  to  which  visitors 
are  introduced  free  for  14  days  npoa 
presentation  by  a  member.  The  best 
are,  Circulo  de  Labradores  ;  el  Casino^ 
in  Plaza  del  Duque. 

Wines. — Very  middling  and  dear  at 
the  hotels ;  the  genuine  Xeres  of  Da- 
bosc's  at  La  Sirena,  Calle  de  Sierpei^ 
where  excellent  liqeurs,  French  wines, 
and  English  grocery  can  be  found 
(first-rate  sherry  for  20r.)  At  Hotel 
de  I'Europe  good  Domecq*s  sherry  may 
be  obtained. 

BathB.— Baths  at  Hotels  de  Madrid 
and  Paris,  4r.  in  summer  and  8r.  in 
winter.  There  is  river-bathing  is 
summer  at  the  Puerta  de  Jerez,  THam, 
and  San  Juan. 

Places  of  Amusement.  —  Recently 
several  have  sprung,  such  as  Teatro 
Eslava ;  Teatro  de  Cervantes ;  and  de 
Lope  de  "Vega. 

Bull-fights.— T!h»  first  take  place  on 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  April 

Here  are  also  annual  regattas  and 
horse-races  in  April  and  November. 

Doctors.— Yh.  Hauser,  24  Calle  de  la 
Laguna ;  A.  Marsella,  9  Celle  Alta ;  IL 
de  Uriarte,  Calle  de  Infanzonea. 

Directory. — English  Church.  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  B.  G.  Moflfat  Service  on 
Sundays  at  the  Iglesia  de  la  Asuncion, 
in  the  Calle  de  las  Armas,  at  10  ^.m. 

Professor  of  Langwiges. — Mr.  Ed. 
Budd,  Garzo  21. 

Consuls.— H.  B.  M.'s  Consul,  W, 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  Calle  de  las  Pabnas ; 
U.  S.  A.  Consul,  D.  C.  Gattins. 

Curiosity  Shops. — Manuel  Tapia,  in 
the  Alameda  de  Hercules^  45-47^  and 
Bianchi,  22  Regina. 

Azulejo  tiles.  ^Z^  Barrio  Nuevo, 
Triana. 

^00fo«/i<frr.— IIl-provided,asasnaL  Geofiin, 
Calle  Sierpes  No.  35 ;  Hijos  de  Fe,  Calle  Te- 
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1,  No.  19 :  Gandiiar,  same  street     Tailar. 
^-Rodriguez,  Sieipes,  No.  4.     ModisU.^-\A 
Vicenta;  apply  for  address  to  shop  in  Calle 
Francos    Na  50  (Comino).      FUurisU,  lace 
ntending,  ladiei  imen. — La  Dalia  Axul,  Sier- 
pes.       Hair-dresser.  —  Jo»6    Hill,     Sieipea. 
Clever. — Qu^y,  good    and    cheap,    Sierpes. 
^/a/i<Mii^«.— Bellido,  Tetuan,  Na  8.      Per- 
fumers.— Garcia,  Sierpes.  Na  x.    The  elegant 
filigree    silver    buttons,    peasants'    earrings, 
crosses,  etc.,  which  are  very  pretty  and  local, 
may  be  had  at  Sanchez  Saenz's,  Calle  CSucar- 
reros,   Na    x  La  Plateria.      Shoemaker.— K 
Frenchman  in  Calle  Sierpes.    Andalusiam  cos- 
tumes, Shawls,  Linen,  Silks,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  fine  bazaar,  the  largest  here, 
Calle   Francos  Nos.  49,   50,   51.      Hatter. — 
Bunont,    Calle    Campona   Nos.    xa   and    13. 
Photegm^her.—ljovaB  Masson,  Calle  de  Genova. 
Photogrs^hic  views  of  Seville,  and  firom  picture- 
gallery,  may  be  purchased  here. 

Cicerones. — May  be  heard  of  at  HOtel  de 
BCadrid,  Paris,  etc.    aon.  a-day. 

For  good  Cordovan  leathern  embroidered 
borceguies,  Andaluslan  saddles,  etc.,  at  Calle 
del  Mar,  Delgada  Bankers.— -VL^aan.  Beck, 
White,  &  Ca,  correspondents  of  London  and 
Westminster,  No.  as  Calle  Bayonna ;  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  Calle  Guzman  el  Bueno. 
N.B. — Bank  of  Seville  notes  current  in  this 
province  only. 

Sxounions  to  the  ZSnviTons  of 
Seville. — Ruina  ofJtaMca.  — ^A  pleasant 
drive,  }  of  an  hour  along  the  hanks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Santo  Ponce.  This  hamlet, 
whose  name  is  said  to  come  from  Santo 
Pozo  (Holy  Well),  occupies  the  site  of 
Seville  la  Yieja  or  Italica,  and  the  fields 
around  are  called  Loe  Campoa  de  Talea, 
from  the  Moorish  way  {Tdlikdth)  of  pro- 
nouncing Italica.  Leave  the  carriage 
at  the  village  and  proceed  on  foot 
(10  minutes'  walk)  through  some  olive 
grounds  to  the  ruined  amphitheatre, 
the  only  vestige  now  remaining  of  the 
once  prosperous  city.  It  was  foimded 
v.c.  547,  on  the  site  of  the  Iberian 
Sancios  hy  Sdpio  Africanus,  as  a  home 
and  resting-place  for  his  wounded  and 
convalescent  soldiers  after  the  campaign 
against  the  Carthaginians.  '  Scipio 
milites  omnes    vulneribus  dehiles   in 


unam  urhem  compulit,  quam  ah  Italia 
Italicam  nominavit,'  says  Appian.  It 
became  the  hirthplace  of  three  Roman 
emperors — ^viz.  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
Theodosius — and  therefore  deserved  all 
the  praise  of  Claudian's  verses,  '  Hec 
generat  qui  cuncta  regent '  Its  palaces, 
aqueduct,  temples,  and  circus  were 
magnificent.  It  was  a  Municipium  at 
first,  and  then  became  a  Colonia  xmder 
Adrian  (the  coins  all  hear  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Munic.  Italic  ;*  see  Florez, 
'Esp.  Sag.'  vol.  zii)  There  are  here 
and  there  portions  of  its  walls,  and  the 
palace  of  Tngan  was  mostly  preserved 
till  1755,  when  an  earthquake  destroyed 
those  vestiges  of  vestiges,  '  imo  periere 
min». '  A  few  of  the  statues,  etc,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museo,  hut  are 
mostly  indifferent.  Coins  are  daily  dug 
up.  In  San  Isidoro  del  Campo  are  some 
pillars,  also  from  Italica,  and  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  hut  the  excavations  have 
never  heen  made  properly,  from  want 
of  funds  and  the  love  of  the  past 
Ahout  £100  is  the  yearly  allowance  to 
carry  on  the  works,  in  which  are  em- 
ployed four  men  and  six  mules,  'en 
todo,  diez  hestias, '  as  the  keeper  gravely 
asserted  to  us.  The  heautiful  pave- 
ment, dug  up  in  1799  and  preserved  hy 
a  poor  monk  called  Fr.  I.  Moscoso,  is 
mentioned  hy  Lahorde  in  his  '  Voyage 
en  Espagne,'  and  now  no  longer  exists. 
Portions  of  the  amphitheatre  are  well 
preserved.  It  measures  291  ft.  long  hy 
204  ft.  wide.  Here  traces  may  he  seen 
of  the  poditim,  a  sort  of  platform  all 
round  where  the  magistrates  sat,  the 
vomitoria,  or  doors  leading  outside,  and 
the  cunei  or  grees  where  the  people  sat, 
and  which  are  16  ft.  diameter.  The 
Sudarii,  where  the  gladiators  prepared 
themselves  for  the  fight,  and  the  dens 
which  contained  the  wild  heasts,  have 
been  recentiy  discovered.  The  half- 
effaced  Mosaic  kept  in  the  galleries  is 
indifferent.    To  the  W.  are  some  vault- 
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ed  brick  tanks  called  la  Casa  de  loe 
Bafios.  Here  were  the  reaerroirs  of  the 
f;qaediicl  built  bj  Adrian,  and  which 
brought  the  water  from  Tejada,  7  leagues 
distant  The  yerses  by  Bojas  about 
Italica,  inscribed  on  a  pillar,  and  an 
imitation  of  Caro's,  are  indifferent  In 
the  Church  of  San  Isidoro  observe 
statues  of  the  tutelar  and  San  Geronimo, 
by  Monta&es,  and  the  tombs  of  Guzman 
el  Bueno  and  his  Queen,  who  founded 
this  church  in  1301  (their  effigies  date 
1609).  Here  also  is  buried  Da.  Urraca 
Osorio,  who  was  burnt  alive  by  Don 
Pedro  for  rejecting  his  addresses.  Her 
maid,  on  seeing  that  the  wind  most  in- 
discreetly exposed  her  mistress's  body 
to  the  public  gaze,  rushed  in  and,  cover- 
ing her  up  for  the  last  time,  died  with 
her.  Heman  Cortes  was  first  buried 
here,  and  then  his  body  removed  to 
Mexico;  in  1828  his  ashes  once  more 
changed  place;  where  they  now  are, 
Dios  aahe  and  man  cares  little — ^in 
Spain.  Close  by  at  the  village  of  Cas- 
tillejo  de  la  Cuesta,  in  Calle  Beal  No. 
66,  that  hero  died,  December  2,  1547. 
The  house  has  been  recently  repaired 
by  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

A^naZfwrache  is  a  small  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  on  a  height, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  good  view  of 
Seville.  In  the  church  is  the  retablo, 
with  pictures  by  Castillo. 

Outside  Triana  is  the  Cartuja  con- 
vent, now  an  important  porcelain-manu- 
factory belonging  to  an  English  com- 
pany, Pickman  &  Co.,  and  built  in 
1400  by  Archbishop  Mena.  The  rose- 
window  on  the  facade,  the  entrance 
door,  and  the  gardens  fall  of  exquisite 
oranges,  are  all  that  can  interest  the 
passing  tourist,  as  the  porcelain  is  in- 
differenti  thou^  much  used  all  over 
Spain,  and  some  of  the  Spanish  jugs, 


cantaros,   ayo&inas,  etc.,  are  cnriou 
and  ancient  in  shape. 

Book*  0/  Rtftrtnee.  ^SevOU. — t.  '  Anaks 
ecclesiasdcos  y  seglares  de  la  M.  N.  7  M.  L 
Gudad  (!e  Seyilla,'  etc,  from  1246  to  Z67X,  \j 
Ortiz  de  Zufiiga ;  Macbid,  Inianzon,  1676,  fcl 
There  is  a  second  edition  of  1795-96  ;  Madiic. 
Imprenta  Real,  widi  additions  by  S^nnosai  r 
Carcel.  It  is  considered  the  best  aiid  man 
critical  work  on  Seville. 

a.  '  Historia  de  la  Joderia  de  SeriUa,'  xSa. 
4to.  The  great  centres  of  the  Jewish  race  a 
Spain  have  been  Toledo,  i^ra^ooa,  Granada, 
and  Seville. 

3.  '  Descripcion  artistica  de  la  Catedral  de 
Sevilla,'  by  Cean  Berauidez :  Seville,  Uidalsa^ 
1804,  8vo,  with  four  views  of  CathediaL  JU 
appendix  by  same  author  was  published  k 
Z805.  It  is  the  best  and  most  awitKrT^M-  de- 
scription of  this  siq)erb  stmcture. 

4.  '  Constitudones  del  Argobiapado  de  Se- 
vilia,  Capilades,  Hechas  yOrdeoadas,*  etc.  ^ 
Cardinal  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  Archbishop  of  Se- 
ville :  Seville,  Juan  de  Leon,  1591,  affords  a  dea; 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  clergy,  that  imperism 
m  imptrio  of  x6di  century.  NJS. — Acooidii^ 
to  Cabrera  (*  Discurso  legal  sobre  la  Impretta,' 
foL  zo),  this  Juan  de  Leon  introduced  pnntizig 
into  Seville,  publUhing  in  Z545  the  '  Sums  ds 
Philosophia  moral'  of  Fuentes,  and  three  books 
on  Viguela  muac  by  Mudarra  (Z746X  ^'ufe 
Mendez,  *  Typographia  EspaiSola,'  voL  L  xsx 
but  already  in  1476  a  book,  odled  'Sacrasaental' 
by  Sanchez  del  Verdal,  had  been  printed ;  in 
1477,  Montalvo's 'Manual  of  Jurispradenoe,'ctc 

5.  In  the  otherwise  not  important  coDecticB 
of  *  Bellezas  y  Recuerdos  de  EspaSa,'  oooscb 
the  volume  relative  to  Sevilla  by  D.  Pedro 
Madrazo,  a  distinguished  writer,  brother  of  the 
portrait-painter  of  same  name. 

6.  Standish,  *  Seville  and  its  Vidnity.'  Great 
research  and  nseful  information.  The  specn- 
latiotts  on  the  origin,  former  site,  coins,  etc,  d 
some  villages,  etc,  not  always  reliable. 

There  is  besides  a  local '  Guiade  Sevilla  y  de 
su  Provincia,'  published  yearly,  containing 
streets,  squares,  tariffs,  etc ;  '  Sevilla  PioK>- 
resca,'  by  A.  de  Los  Rios ;  Sevilla,  Alvarez 
and  Co.,  184a;  and  'Seville  ArtisHca,  by 
ColonL  ;  Se^e,  same  {ointers,  1841,  etc 

//a/K».— '  Descripdon  de  la  Antigua  It> 
lica,'  by  Prieto  y  Sotelo ;  a  foL  MS.  in  Library 
of  Acad,  de  la  Hot.  (£.  Z44);  dates  vj^x, 
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It  should  be  the  endeayonr  of  eyery 
tonrist  whilst  at  Gibraltar  to  make  an 
episodical  tour  to  Morocco,  and  at  all 
erents  to  Tangier  if  nothing  more  can 
he  accomplished.  No  passports  are 
needed.  There  are  special  British 
steamers  which  ply  between  Gibraltar 
and  Tangier.  These,  although  small, 
are  safe  and  comfortable,  and  make  the 
passage  in  about  84  hrs. ;  the  days  and 
hours  of  departure  are  advertised  in  the 
local  papers,  hotels,  etc.  They  leave 
about  twice  a-week  ;  distance  83  miles. 
There  are,  besides,  occasional  larger 
steamers,  and  the  French  Government 
steamers  leave  Gibraltar  on  their  way 
from  Algiers  and  Oran  (56  hrs.  Gib- 
raltar to  Oran)  on  the  9th  of  every 
month.  From  Tangier  they  proceed  to 
Cadiz,  whence  again  to  Tangier,  Gib- 
raltar, and  Oran.  They  leave  Tangier 
for  Gibraltar  on  the  14th  or  15th  of 
every  month,  and  have  f&ii  accommo- 
dation for  passengers,  whose  comfort  is 
now  more  attended  to  than  some  yean 
ago,  in  the  days  of  open  boats. 

AUfedrca  to  Qeviia, — Spanish  mail- 
packets  three  times  a-week,  \\  hr.,  also 
occasional  fast  sailing  vessels. 

Malaga  to  Ceuta, — ^Occasional  steam- 
ers, 8  hrs. 

The  postage  from  Gibraltar  is  e  plea- 
sant sail,  and  the  views  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  comprising  Algeciras  and  Tarifa, 
are  only  lost  sight  of  for  those  of  the 
African  shores.  The  currents  are  strong 
in  the  centre,  which  makes  the  sea 
sometimes  rough.  The  bay  of  Tangier 
is  soon  entered.  On  our  left  rises  Ras 
El  Menar,  also  called  Cape  Malabatte, 
which  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  Bje-el-Andjera,  and  on  our  right 
Cape  Spartel,  or  Ras-Achakkar,  which 
forms  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  African  continent,  and  rises  a  pro- 
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jecting  mass  of  a  grindle-stone  some 
900  ft.  high.  Between  the  cape  and 
the  city  a  scanty  stream,  the  Wkd-Tdd, 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  ;  and  in 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  bay  the 
W4d-halk,  abo  called  Wkd-T^dja, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  There  being 
no  mole,  the  steamer  anchors  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  on  arriving 
is  soon  surrounded  by  dozens  of  boats, 
whose  eager  owners,  dressed  in  their 
natural  black  leathern  skin,  rend  the 
air  with  yells,  and  tender  their  services 
by  seizing  on  the  luggage,  each  taking 
a  part  in  their  boats ;  but  you  must 
trust  to  the  captain,  who  will  settle 
the  &res,  etc  A  landing-stage  having 
now  been  erected,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
can  dispense  with  the  former  nuisance 
of  committing  themselves  to  the  bare 
backs  of  the  Tangerine  porters  who 
waded  to  shore.  The  custom-house  offi- 
cials are  grave  and  Hterally  tedate 
Moors,  who  squat  on  wooden  deew&ns 
and  do  everything  leisurely. 

Inns.— The  Eoydl  Victoria  ffotel, 
kept  by  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman  of 
colour,  formerly  in  tiie  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Very  comfortable. 

Attached  to  the  hotel  is  a  charm- 
ingly  situated  villa,  a  delightful  resi- 
dence in  the  spring  or  summer  months. 
It  is  outside  the  town. 

£ruzeaueP8  Eotel. -^Kotb  moderate  ; 
a  good  cuisine. 

McLdida's  ffotel,  well  spoken  ot 

Quidea,  interpretera^  etc.,  attached  to 
the  hotels.  Remuneration  ought  to 
be  settled  before  starting. 

Tangier,  with  a  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  of  some 
10,000  (of  which  400  are  Europeans),  is 
the  capital  of  the  Pachalik  or  province 
of  Ha&bat,  the  politico-diplomatic 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and 
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the  residence  of  foreigii  ministers  and 
consuls.  Tkndja»  'the  city  protected 
by  the  Lord,'  is  very  ancient,  the 
earliest,  perhaps,  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  dose  to  the  Roman  '  Tingis; '  it 
has  saccessirely  belonged  to  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  who  have  conquered  that 
country.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  shortly  after  the  capture 
by  them  of  Arzilla,  and  was  ceded  to 
the  English  in  1662,  in  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  married 
Charles  II.  It  was  given  up  by  Eng- 
land 1684,  and  the  mole  and  fortifi- 
cations which  had  been  raised  were 
then  destroyed,  and  have  not  been 
since  rebuilt  Of  these  the  rocks  op- 
posite to  Bab-el-Mersu,  the  En^h 
Sandwich  Gate,  formed  a  breakwater 
just  before  the  mole,  which  was  armed 
with  two  batteries.  The  jetty,  which 
formed  the  port  on  the  side  of  the  bay, 
had  also  a  battery,  and  important  works 
had  been  erected  on  the  now  defence- 
less plateau  which  extends  S.  W.  of  the 
kasli^.  The  city  was  greatly  embel- 
lished during  the  two  centuries  of  Por- 
tuguese occupation  ;  but  of  its  monu- 
mentB»  cathedral,  and  other  churches, 
few  it  any  vestiges  remain. 

Situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  bay,  the  dty  rises  in  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  slopes  of  two  hills ;  one 
to  the  K.  is  occupied  by  the  kasbkh, 
or  citadel ;  on  the  other,  to  the  S.,  ex- 
tends the  town  proper.  Seen  from  the 
sea  it  bears  a  picturesque  aspect,  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Algiers,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

The  principal  street  crosses  the 
town,  b^pnning  at  the  Bab-el-Marsa, 
or  Gate  of  the  Marine,  and  continues 
to  the  Bab-el-Sok,  or  Gate  of  the 
Market-place.  Passing  by  the  principal 
mosque  and  largest  square,  the  broadest 
street  in  the  city  after  the  one  above  is 
that  in  which  tiie  houses  of  the  minis- 
ters of  England,  France,  and  Portugal 


are  situated.  The  streets,  or  la&er 
lanes,  are  very  narrow,  winding  and 
dirty;  the  houses  are  small,  white- 
washed, and  generally  of  one  storey, 
terraced,  with  the  usual  characteristics 
seen  in  all  Moorish  cities,  such  as 
absence  of  windows,  inner  courts,  etc. 

Sishts.— The  principal  si^ts  aie 
the  mosques,  all  indifferent,  save,  per- 
haps, the  exterior  of  the  Mueddin 
Tower  or  Minaret^  attached  to  the 
principal  mosque  or  Djama-el-Kebir, 
which  is  of  recent  oonstmction,  and 
to  the  interior  of  which  Chzistians  an 
not  allowed  entrance. 

The  Sok,  or  market-place,  which 
must  be  seen  on  a  Thursday  manun^ 
and  the  smaller  Sok  Szare,  are  raj 
curious.  The  scene  here  is  alone  wordi 
an  excursion.  Observe  the  pictoresqiie 
groups  of  squatting  women  enveloped  in 
their  white  haiks,  and  the  tall  reefians 
(which  you  may  prenounoe  mffiansi 
from  the  mountains  between  Ceuta  and 
Oran,  draped  in  their  hooded  ^tkai^ 
their  heads  shaved,  with  the  ezoeptiai 
of  a  lock  hanging  over  their  shoulders, 
a  tribe  that  claims  to  be  the  pore 
descendants  of  the  Berber  race.  The 
shops,  camels,  slave-market,  the  sub- 
terraneous granaries  (the  Spaniards' 
Siios),  the  variety  of  ooetume^  the 
guttural  harsh  Maghreb,  the  pasaive 
indifferent  expression  on  the  covnte- 
nanoe  and  the  vacant  eye,  indicative  of 
ignorance  and  degeneracy — all  these 
indll  be  novel  to  tiie  tourist.  Besides 
the  modem  houses,  large  and  comfort- 
able, of  the  British  and  Spanish 
ministers,  etc.,  there  are  two  or  three 
belonging  to  wealthy  Jews  and  Hoors^ 
which  may  be  visited.  We  also  leoom- 
mend  a  visit  to  the  Oa/rdens  of  the 
Belgian  and  Swedish  Consuls,  Huerta 
de  Haidan ;  to  the  orange-groves  and 
villas  of  Mustafa  Dicali  and  those  of 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond    Hay,    Mountain   Washington^ 
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etc.  The  soath  of  Tangier,  across  the 
sandy  downs,  may  be  also  visited.  Here 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  old  bridge  and 
other  ruins,  said  to  be  the  site  where 
Tiigis  once  stood.  The  Baaha^a  PcUace 
is  indifferent.  Ladies  are  admitted  to 
visit  the  harem.  In  the  stables,  which 
are  also  shown,  some  good  horses  may 
be  seen,  belonging  to  the  Morocco 
breed. 

Protestant  service  on  Snnday  at  the 
English  Gonsnlate,  and  Catholic  service 
at  tiie  small  chordi  of  the  Spanish  Le- 
gation, which  is  performed  by  Domini- 
can monks. 

There  is  a  small  theatre,  Teairo  No- 
veto,  in  which  occasional  performances 
take  place  by  actors  ttom  Gibraltar. 

Banker. — Moses  Pariente.  Doctor. 
— ^Dr.  Canares,  a  Spanish  physician. 
There  are  several  bazaars  kept  by  Jews ; 
that  of  Azamnr  is  the  best;  Fez  por- 
celain, ornamented  daggers,  Moorish 
costomes,  sashes,  beads,  etc.,  are  for 
sale— are  sold  at  half  the  value  which 
is  at  first  asked.  The  Jews  wear  a 
pecnliar  dress ;  that  of  the  women  is 
graceful,  especially  the  holiday  costume, 
which  is  very  costly.  They  are  a  very 
liandsome  race,  but  the  most  perfect  are 
seen  at  Tetuan. 

Tcmgier  to  Tetoon.— Distance  12  to 
14  leagues,  riding  in  one  day;  horses 
1  doUar  a-day.  Apply  to  the  English 
Ck>nsul  to  obtain  a  soldier  as  an  escort, 
who  is  paid  4  dollars  a-day,  his  horse 
included ;  the  guide  1  dollar  a-day, 
not  including  his  horse.  This  soldier, 
called  Maro  de  Bey,  belongs  to  the 
Sultan's  body-guard.  By  leaving  at 
8  A.M.,  Tetuan  may  be  reached  at 
5  F.M.  The  road,  a  mere  tract,  lies 
across  verdant  plains  and  woody  dis- 
tricts. A,  halt  is  usually  made  half- 
way, near  the  Caravanserai  of  the 
gorge  of  Ain-Djedida,  called  El  Fonddkt 
whence,  probably,  the  Spamsh  word 
Fonda. 


Tetnan.— Population,  15,000  Moors, 
7500  Jews,  and  upwards  of  500 
Spaniards.  Before  the  siege  of  the 
town  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said  to 
have  numbered  some  40,000.  Tetuan 
appears  most  picturesquely  from  a 
distance,  as  it  is  seen  rising  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  some  hills,  one  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  Easbah  or  Fortress. 
The  river,  Witd  Marttl,  or  Rio  Martin, 
runs  towards  the  S. ;  on  its  right  bank 
rise  the  hills  of  the  wild  Beef  range, 
some  8000  ft.  high.  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Atlas, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  few  miles  off,  and  not  far 
from  Oeuta.  On  entering  the  city,  the 
tourist  follows  a  narrow  muddy  lane 
leading  to  the  principal  square.  There 
are  several  Spanish  Fondas,  which  have 
been  recently  established.  It  is  usual 
for  English  tourists  to  put  up  at  old 
Solomon  Nahom's,  a  civil  and  intelli- 
gent Israelite.  Tetuan  is  far  more 
interesting  than  Tangier,  although  the 
Spaniards  destroyed  8800  houses  in 
the  last  war.  The  streets  are  said  to 
be  like  those  of  Fez.  Visit  the  markets, 
the  EasbUi,  the  bazaars,  the  Chozas  or 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Moors ; 
the  British  Consul's  house  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Mauresque,  not  Moorish, 
style.  The  garden  of  the  Bash2Lh  may 
be  also  vidted.  There  is  some  good 
shooting  in  winter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tetuan — ^partridge,  quails,  wild  ducks 
— and  boar-hunting.  Cabo  Martin  can 
be  made  head-quarters.  It  costs  lOr. 
per  day  to  keep  a  horse.  Nahom  will 
provide  sportsmen  with  provender,  etc. 
Take  two  soldiers,  Moros  de  Bey,  with 
yon,  and  do  not  extend  your  excursions 
too  far,  or  unaccompanied.  The  Jew- 
ish type  is  here  seen  in  aU  its  perfec- 
tion. Endeavonr  to  witness  a  Jewish 
marriage,  the  antique  ceremonies  of 
which  are  especially  interesting  here. 
The  mosques,  about  forty  in  number. 
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are  larger  and  finer  than  at  Tangier. 
The  Spaniards  obtained  pennifision, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  bnild  a 
Catholic  church,  which  is  now  being 
completed,  and  is  dedicated  to  N.  S.  de 
la  Victoria.  The  port  of  Tetaan  is 
sheltered  from  the  west  winds,  but  much 
exposed  to  the  east  It  is  shallow,  and 
the  trade  indifferent,  consisting  of 
woollens,  barley,  wax,  leather,  silks, 
Fez  porcelain,  amlejos,  etc. 

A  charming  day's  ride  by  Cape 
Negro ;  take  a  Moro  de  Bey  soldier  as 
an  escort. 

Ceiu.ttk,*Sebta  in  Maghreb,  so  called 
from  the  seven  hiUs  which  are  seen 
here  advancing  towards  the  straits, 
became  a  Portuguese  possession  in 
1485,  and  in  1640  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  The  Berber  expedi- 
tions against  Spain  embarked  from  this 
port  Its  noxthem  extremity,  Punta 
de  Africa,  is  just  opposite  to  Punta  de 
Europa,  which  is  part  of  <  the  Rock'  of 
Gibraltar,  situated  28  klL  across,  and 
thus  the  Promontory  of  Ceuta,  £1 
Hacho,  was  the  Abyla,  as  Gibraltar 
the  Calpe,  and  both  the  celebrated 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  At  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  are  some  Boman  ruins.  It  is  a 
dull,  dirty  town,  but  an  important 
presidio^  or  Spanish  military  prison. 
The  other  Spanish  possessions  on  that 
coast,  all  presidios,  are  Pe&on  de  Yelez, 
de  Alhucemas,  Melilla,  Djafiarin  Isles 
(Las  Chafarinas),  etc  The  N.W. 
coasts  of  Morocco,  extending  to  16 
leagues  in  the  interior,  would  have 
been  a  more  useful  colony  to  Spain 
than  the  Philippines,  and  France 
oould  well  exchange  Algeria  for  Mo- 
rocco. The  war  between  Spain  and 
Morocco  was  a  useful  promenade  mUi- 
tetire,  which  displayed  all  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  Spanish  soldier. 
The  causes  were  futile  and  magnified  by 

*  /»Mf.— Fonda  Indiana.  Passports  required 
to^Iand  here,  returned  on  re-embarking. 


a  military  ministry  who  loved  powa 
and  deserved  it  The  old  war-cry 
'  Guerra  al  Moro  I'  could  not  fail  to  be 
popular.  An  army,  composed  of  fifty- 
two  battalions,  twelve  squadrons,  and 
seventy-four  field-pieces,  was  divided 
into  three  corps,  confided  to  Generals 
Echangua  y  Bfrmingham,  Zavala,  and 
Bos  de  Diana  The  reserve  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  gallant  General 
Prim,  and  the  cavaliy  under  those 
of  General  Galiano.  A  fleet,  commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  landing,  maintain 
communications  with  Spain,  etc,  was 
oi^ganised,  formed  of  thirty-four  ahips 
and  twenty-four  ca&oneras,  a  total  of 
upwards  of  2S0  cannon.  The  expedi- 
tion was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  O'Donnel,  subsequently  raised 
to  the  title  of  Duque  de  Tetnan. 
Many  of  the  commanding  officers  who 
played  a  part  in  that  war  bore  Irish 
names.  O'Donnel,  Mac  Bohon,  Sir 
Bichard  de  Laasausaye,  an  able  and  gal- 
lant officer,  formerly  of  the  'L^on,' 
O'Beilly,  and  many  others.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  had  opposed  itself 
explicitly  to  any  occupation  of  Tan- 
gier, and  Tetuan  therefore  became 
the  object  of  the  war.  On  Nov.  19, 
1859,  the  troops  landed  at  Ceuta. 
After  several  combats,  called  battles, 
in  which  great  valour  was  displayed  on 
both  sides  and  victory  not  eaedly  ob- 
tained, the  battle  of  Tetuan  took  place. 
Muley  Abbas  (the  Sheereefs  brother) 
encamped  on  the  hills  of  DjiUli;  Muley 
Ahm^'s  army  extended  over  the  slopes, 
and  gardens  of  Tetuan.  About  40,000 
men  defended  the  city.  European 
discipline  and  tactics  gained  the  day, 
and  on  Feb.  6,  1860,  the  Spanish  army 
entered  the  city  which  had  surrendered. 
The  enthusiasm  in  Spain  was  very 
great  O'Donnel  became  another  Cid  -^ 
the  queen,  Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  Mu- 
ley Abbas,  BoabdiL  There  was  even 
some  talk  of  swallowing  up  la  pirjid& 
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Albion  at  one  gulp,  and  Don  Quixote, 
who  nerer  dies  there,  was  seen  winding 
his  way  through  the  land  of  Cer- 
vantes, lowering  windmills,  and  send- 
ing iTnaginary  floods  of  blood  from  goat- 
akina  filled  with  wine. 

The  following  ezcnrsions  may  be 
made  from  Tangier:  To  Fez — Fire 
days'  riding  by  Meqninez.  Permission 
from  the  sheereef  required  and  a  nume- 
rons  escort  Very  interesting  to  visit 
Population  of  Fez,  50,000  ;  of  Meqni- 
nez, 40,000.  About  £300  are  requisite 
for  expenses,  bakshish  (presents),  etc. 

Zaradie. — ^Two  days'  riding,  sleeping 
at  Arzilla,  where  there  is  an  inn.  Ex- 
cellent wild  duck  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing. Larache  to  Arzilla,  10  leagues  ; 
Arzilla  to  Tangier,  12  leagues. 

iSW/y.— Five  days'  ride  by  Arzilla 
and  Larache. 

JtdbcU  to  Com  BUmca, — One  days' 
ride ;  by  sea,  4  hrs. 

Azem/oor. — ^By  Casablanca  two  days' 
ride :  Azemoor  to  Mazagan,  1}  hr. ; 
Mazagan  to  Saffi,  two  days ;  Saffi  to 
Mogador,  two  days. 

To  Copt  Spanrtd,  9  miles  ride,  to 
see  the  lighthouse  and  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct 

To  Old  Tangier^  2^  miles  from  the 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 
Roman  ruins  of  a  bridge  and  an  arsenal 

N^.  In  arranging  shooting  or  fish- 
ing parties  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels, 
will  be  found  most  useful  and  obliging. 

Climate. — The  zone  that  comprises 
the  coast  is  temperate,  and  the  plains 
are  sheltered  fin)m  the  desert  wind  by 
ranges  of  hills.  The  mountainous  zone 
is  cold  in  winter ;  the  ndns  in  win- 
ter long-continued  and  diluvian.  The 
heat  is  insufferable  in  summer.  Ave- 
rage temperature  on  the  northern  coast 
islS^'Rh.  Bains  begin  to  fall  in  Octo- 
ber :  in  March  the  heat  is  already  great 
Tangier  is  better  situated  and  healthier 
than  Tetuan.    The  mean  annual  tem- 


perature of  Tangier  is  about  67*  Fahr. 
The  indoor  temperature  never  rises 
above  82%  nor  was  ever  seen  lower  than 
52^  In  the  open  air  the  glass  never 
falls  lower  than  49%  and  frost  is  very 
rare.  February  and  March  are  the 
coldest  and  most  rainy  months—rain 
falling,  however,  only  90  days  in  the 
whole  year.  The  most  agreeable  season 
is  from  end  of  March  to  middle  of  June. 
We  were  there  some  time  in  January, 
and  thought  the  temperature  most  de- 
lightful The  prevalent  winter  wind 
is  the  W.  ;  in  summer  the  East  wind. 
The  climate  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy 
one,  but  there  are  frequent  cases  of 
ague,  elephantiasis  (a  kind  of  leprosy), 
and  small-pox,  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  HI  fed  and  badly  lodged. 

PopulaMon.'—AboMt  8,000,000  ;  but 
15,000,000,  according  to  Zurbaran  and 
others.  The  diyision  by  races  would 
run  thus: — 

Inlubitanti. 

AmaaiiSa  .       .  3,300,000 

Chdloks     .                .  x,45o,ooo 

Moon  and  mixed  Arabs  2,800^000 

Arab  Bedouins  .        .  75o>ooo 

Negroes     .        .        .  500,000 

Jews  ....  450f<»o 

Europeans.                .  600 

Renegades         .  aoo 


8,350,800 


The  first  two  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Boman  Mauri,  Algerian,  Babyles, 
Touaregs  from  Sahara  and  Berbers. 
The  word  in  Berber  means  noble. 
The  Moors  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Berbers  who  went  over  to  Spain,  and 
were  so  called  by  the  Visigoths  because 
they  proceeded  from  Mauritania;  though 
having  been  afterwards  mixed  with  the 
Arabs,  they  differ  from  them  in  many 
points.  The  Negroes  proceed  from  the 
Soudan,  and  are  the  objects  of  a  lucra- 
tive trade  ;  they  are  a  degree  higher  ap 
a  caste  here  than  in  America.     The  im- 
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penal  famfly  is  mulatto,  and  the  Moroe 
de  Bey  are  moetly  black.  At  Tetoan, 
Tangier,  and  other  cities  of  the  north 
coast,  there  are  still  many  Moorish 
families,  who  speak  Spanish,  and  are 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  ex- 
pelled after  the  capture  of  Granada. 
The  Jews,  who  form  an  important  item 
in  the  population,  are  the  remnants  of 
those  who  were  eadled  from  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  from  England 
in  1290,  frt>m  the  sonldi  of  France  in 
1895,  but  the  m^'or  part  from  Spain  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  They 
therefore  call  themselves  '  descendants 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Castile,'  and  their 
most  important  deeds,  signed  in  the 
synagogue,  often  end — '  Haehol  Bemi- 
nahry  OasHUa/  i.s.  'according  to  the 
usage  of  Castille.'  A  sepsrate  quarter, 
called  the  MeUahf  is  assigned  to  them 
in  eyery  city  except  Tangier ;  they  are 
held  eyeiywhere  in  great  subjection, 
and  the  laws  against  them  are  most 
severe.  They  cannot  till  the  soil,  nor 
ride,  except  a  mule,  nor  cross  certain 
streets ;  their  taxes  are  heavy  ;  they 
must  dress  either  in  Hack  or  dark 
colours,  and  throw  their  yuUah,  or 
black  cloak,  on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  women  are  so  handsome  that  the 
male  community  often  escape  scorn 
and  punishment  for  their  sake,  for 
'  Quia  contemnat  populum  Hebrseorum 
qui  tarn  decoras  mulieres  habent?' 
Their  dress  is  splendid  and  antique  :  a 
complete  dress  can  be  purchased  for 
2000r.  Observe  their  'sfifah,'  or  dia- 
dem of  pearls  and  diamonds;  the  *A1- 
korsahs, '  or  wide  earrings.  The  nbaiLs, 
kholkhids,  khouaten,  or  rings  and 
bracelets  which  are  worn  round  the 
arms,  legs,  fingers,  etc.  Some  dresses 
cost  as  much  as  £800. 

Mowataiiu. — The  range  of  the  Atlas 
may  be  called  the  backbone  of  Morocco; 
the  highest  plateau,  the  Miltjnn,  which 
IS  situated  50  kils.  south  of  Morocco, 


rises  about  14,500  feet  The  principal 
chain  is  the  Idxaren  Drtnn,  which  goes 
from  S.W.  to  N.W. 

JRdigicnL — ^The  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion is  the  prevalent  one,  and  ia  more 
strictly  observed  here  tlum  in  Turkey, 
"Egypt,  etc.  Of  the  four  rites  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  names  and 
precepts  of  which  are  derived  from  tlie 
principal  doctors  of  the  law,  whose 
opinions  rule  in  matters  of  litiugy»  the 
Malekite  (from  Malek,  ob.  795  A.a)  is 
the  prevalent  one  here.  Among  the 
mountaineers  all  is  reduced  to  knowing 
the  formula  of  the  Law,  *AMh  on 
AlUkh  Mohammed  re^oul  AlUh' — i^e. 
'There  is  only  one  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet.' 

Oovemment, — The  sheerif  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  prince  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  absolute  autocrat. 
The  local  administration  is  managed  by 
bashaa,  kaids,  etc  Bobbery  is  tiie 
order  of  the  day,  and  almost  excusable, 
as  the  former's  emoluments  come  to 
about  £2  a -month,  and  that  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  £36  a- 
year.  On  the  northern  and  western 
coast,  and  in  the  principal  seaports, 
Foreign  Consuls  are  allowed. 

Army  and  Navy.  —  The  sheerif  in 
time  of  war  cannot  muster  an  army 
exceeding  50,000  men.  The  imperial 
guard  or  bokhan  are  10,000  in  number. 
The  artillery  consists  of  four  mounted 
field  batteries ;  their  aims,  Ihe  spingard 
{£S  or  £10,  a  good  oneX  the  sw<nd,  and 
the  lance. 

Finances, — 


Revenue 
Expenses    . 


3y6oa^ooo  piastres 


ReT.  net      z,6io,ooo  piastres 

AniffuUa. — ^The  lion  Lb  never  met  in 
the  north,  and  is  nowhere  abundant ; 
wild  boars  swsxm  the  country,  and  are 
killed  by  thousands.     There  are  also 
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hyenas,  jackals,  panthers,  foxes,   ga- 
zelles, etc.    Monkeys  are  so  plentifdl 
about  Tetoan  that  they  are  sold  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  near 
the  same  town  leeches  form  a  very  im- 
portant speculation.    Ostziches,  water- 
liena,     woodcocks,     partridges,     wild 
ducks,  snipes,  and  eagles  abound.    The 
horses   are   small,  sinewy,   and  sure- 
footed, and   cost   fh>m  £10  to  £25. 
Camels  come  mostly  from  the  south ; 
the  ayerage  price  is  £10.    Fish  abound, 
espedally  along  the  sea-coast     Here 
is  found  the  red  mullet,  called  by  the 
Moors  the  sultan  of  fiah ;  also  soles, 
torbot,  and  mackerel      The  Tangier 
oysters  are  small  but  deUcate.     The 
riyer    Omner-Bia   is  full  of  salmon; 
turtles  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Orieda  Bdt^  and  the  Sebon  trout 
is  excellent 

Mines,  Botany,  dc—Tht  mines  are 
▼eryrich,  but  not  allowed  to  be  worked. 
The  flora  is  very  rich  and  yaried,  and 
desenres  inyestigation. 

Money, — Leavingasideflousand  other 
insupiificant  coins— 

6  Feltt       make    i  blankio,  copper. 
4  Tti^iiVJ/^    ,,       X  onza  or  onkia,  sUrer. 
35  Onsas        „       z  duro  or  aor.  piece 
(Sfr.  asc.) 
9  Duros        „       X  bootki 
There  axe  hidf-bootkia  alao. 
zo  blaaldos  make  an  aachrondjonk. 

The  aboye  is  the  eommerdaZ  yalue,  as 
according  to  the  Imperial  standard  it  is 
inferior.  Goyemment  pays  in  bullion 
and  receiyes  only  silyer  and  gold.  Gold 
from  Europe  loses  by  exchange,  as  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Morocco.  Silyer  is 
current,  both  Spanish  and  FienclL 

Freighi8.^ThB  kantar  or  quintal  is 
112  lbs. ;  the  kantar-el-aroiib,  whence 
the  Spanish  arroba,  is  only  75  lbs.  The 
libra  is  diyided  into  libra  of  28  oz.  and 
libra  of  only  16  oz.  The  moiidd,  for 
measuring  grain,  etc.,  contains  14,287 
Utres  ;  4  of  them  mi^e  a  skhh.    The 


moiidd  is  diyided  into  one  half  and 
quarts.  The  Spanish  fanega  is  also  in 
use.  The  Dhrm  is  about  6*61  deci- 
metres long. 

Tangier  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Gibraltar— graios,  fruit,  earthenware, 
fowls,  eggs,  etc.  The  garrison  of  the 
'Bock'  mainly  subsists  on  the  cattle 
sent  oyer  from  Tsngier— about  10,000 
heads  a-year,  at  about  £2  efMdu 

S^aia^f^,  kffw  do  you  d0t 

Kief  kuntii,  good  thy. 

Stftj,  a  Aouto,  a  roo/ifiift  Spadah  Uf'mdo). 

Bab,  door,  goto. 

Takka,  window. 

Zan£^  tirooi  (Spaniah  Moiy'd^ 

Ukh,no. 

Ballak,  out  o/iko  way, 

Metiiaiia,  frtHy, 

Mimsters  and  Consuls  at  TcmgUr  in 
1863. — England, — Mioister  resident, 
Sir  John  Drummond  Hay ;  Comshl, 
Mr.  Beed.  Spain, — ^Minister,  Seftor 
D.  Frandsco  Merry.  Francs, — M. 
Pelissier  (Consul).  Bdyvwm,  —  Mr. 
Dalhoane  Consul).  UnUed  States.— 
Mr.  Math  (Consul).  Sweden,  — Mr. 
Har^noff  (Consul).  Italy,— 8t.  Mar- 
tino  (Consul).  Portugal,— S,  Don  Jos^ 
Colaso. 

Booki  of  R^oronco.^x.  '  Deacriptum  et  Hia- 
toire  du  Maroc,'  by  M.  L&>n  Godard ;  Paria, 
z86ok  a  vola.,  with  a  good  Map.  Very  inter- 
esting and  acciirate.  In  ita  notea  will  be  found 
lists  of  the  principal  works  that  have  been 
written  upon  Morocco,  such  as  Beauderk's 
'Journey  to  Morocco/  Windhus*  'Journey of 
Mequinex,'  San  Juan  del  Puerto'a  'Mision 
Historial  de  Marruccos.'  We  may  also  men- 
tion Mr.  Slane's  important  notes  on  the  Berber 
origin,  language,  and  literature,  in  hia  translation 
of  Ebn-Khaldun,  and  Sir  J.  Drummond  Hay's 
graphic  Hunting-Scenes  in  Morocco  (Western 
Barbery,  z  vol.),  etc.  There  is  an  excellent 
map  published  by  Wyld,  and  a  large  one  by  the 
French  Etat-Major.  The  Spaniards  have 
published  on  their  late  campaign,  'Diario  de 
un  Testigo  de  la  Guerra  de  Africa,'  by  Sefioff 
Alarcon. 
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TARRAGONA. 


Capital  of  the  province  of  same  name ; 
.flLTchbishop's  see,  Primate  de  las  Es- 
pafias,  and  therefore  ecclesiastical  rival 
of  Toledo.  Seaport  of  Salon  close  by. 
Population,  18,933  (1811). 

Boutas  and  Conveyancet. — ^From 
Valencia  liH  m.  ;  two  trains  dailj,  in 
10  hrs.  For  description  of  Boute,  see 
Valencia, 

From  Barcelona,  102  kil. ;  two  trains 
daily,  in  four  hrs. 

N.B. — Railway  time  on  this  line  is  regulated 
by  Madrid  time,  a  difference  of  23  m.  23  s.  to 
be  added  to  the  railway  time  ;  between  Madrid 
and  Tarragona,  difference  19  m.  48  s.  For 
detoiption  of  Route,  see  Vai€nci», 

Tarragona  to  Lirida,  Si  m.  By 
railway  ;  2  trains  daily.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Bonte,  see  Zaragoza. 

Hotels. — Fonda  de  Europa,  on  the 
Bambla  ;  very  decent  and  clean.  Cook- 
ing good. 

General  Desoription.— Tarragona  is 
admirably  situated  on  a  limestone  rock, 
800  ft  high,  and  sloping  to  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  delicious,  genial,  and  so 
wholesome  at  all  times  that  the  Boman 
praetor  used  to  make  it  his  winter  resi- 
dence. The  air  is  mild,  though  bracing, 
and  oftentimes  somewhat  keen  from 
the  high  situation  of  the  town,  and  the 
heat  in  summer  is  considerably  tem- 
pered by  the  cool  sea-breezes.  This 
very  old  town.  Interesting  alike  from 
its  associations  with  the  early  history 
of  Spain  as  for  its  present  edifices,  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  cities, 
which  are  separated  by  a  line  of  walls. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  the  upper  portion 
were  built  with  the  stones  and  other 
materials  of  Boman  palaces  and  temples ; 
the  streets  are  irregular,  winding,  ill- 
paved,  and  narrow.  The  Calle  Mayor 
and  Bambla  are  the  best  streets,  and 
are  being  improved,  the  latter  especially, 
which  crosses  the  town  N.W.  to  S.K, 
from  the  Puerta  de  San  Francisco  to 
that  of  Sta.  Clara,  a  distance  of  some 


1650  ft.  long  and  65  ft  wide,  and  on 
the  sides  of  which  new  buildings  uid 
modem  houses,  etc,  are  in  the  course 
of  erection.  Jn  the  lower  portion  are 
the  hospital,  theatre,  the  post,  soma 
manufactories.  There  are  some  charm- 
ing promenades  on  the  ramparts,  espe- 
ciidly  on  that  of  the  Olivo,  Bastion  del 
Toro,  frt)m  which  the  view  on  the  sea, 
port,  and  fertile  Campo,  watered  by  the 
Francoli,  are  charming  and  very  exten- 
sive. Trade  is  dull,  and  the  port,  though 
secure  and  spacious,  is  frequented  only 
by  small  craft,  etc.  The  city  is  there- 
fore, in  a  modem  point  of  view,  very 
backward,  dull,  and  without  any  im- 
portance ;  but  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  the 
antiquary,  who  will  derive  interest  frtn 
a  close  study  of  its  Boman  ruins.  Those 
fond  of  beautiful  churches  the  cathednl 
and  cloisters  cannot  Ual  to  please. 

Historioal  ITotice. — ^Tarchon  (the 
citadel,  in  Phoenician)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Phoenician  settlements  in  Spain, 
and  became  subsequently  colonised  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  founded,  at 
Yillafranca  dels  Panad^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Carthago  Tetus,  as  Cartha- 
gena  was  the  Carthago  Nova.  She  sent 
her  soldiers  to  increase  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  land  the  ancestors  of  the 
Tairagonese  menaced  the  mistress  of 
the  world  with  ruin  and  desolation. 
PubHus  and  Cneius  Scipio  occupied  the 
town,  sparing  the  Carthaginian  walla, 
but  building  ui>on  their  usual  cyclopeau 
foundations.  Augustus  wintered  here 
26  B.O.  Tarragona  became  the  bead, 
caput,  or  capital  of  Boman  Spain,  a 
*colonia  togata,'  and  sided  with  Pom- 
pey  against  Csesar;  but  on  the  final 
victory  of  the  latter,  submitted  humbly 
to  the  lord  of  the  world,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  obtained  his  pardon,  nay, 
his  protection,  was  by  him  called 
'  Julia  and  Yictrix, '  and  he  resided  here 
some  time  before  he  went  to  Cadik 
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Under  Atigiiflti]8»  Tftrragona  became 
the  residenoe  of  the  propnetor,  who 
bad  under  his  orders  the  three  legates 
who  governed  Spain.  The  city  then 
extended  on  the  W.  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tulcis,  now  FrancoH ; 
on  the  S.  to  the  very  sea ;  on  the  £. 
and  close  to  the  Presidio,  were  the 
Themue,  and  the  temples  occapied  the 
space  between  the  Balnarte  de  Cer- 
vantes and  the  Puerta  de  San  Juan. 
The  magnificent  amphitheatre,  of  which 
bat  few  vestiges  remain,  rose  not  far 
from  the  sea ;  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  hill  a  large  and  noble  stone  ascent 
led  from  the  latter  to  the  upper  city, 
where  was  situated  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus, subsequently  called  (why  is 
ignored)  the  Castillo  de  Pilatos,  and  of 
which  little  remains.  At  the  foot  of 
the  S.  walls  of  this  palace  began  the 
spacious  circus,  of  which  the  outline 
may  still  be  traced,  which  was  some 
1212  ft.  long  by  270  ft.  wide.  Several 
houses  have  been  built  with  its  ruins 
against  its  very  walls,  and  the  area  has 
become  the  present  Plaza  de  la  Fuente. 
The  capitol  rose  on  the  site  of  the 
cathedral,  extending  as  far  as  the  Balu- 
arte  de  San  Magin;  and  on  the  way 
from  the  archiepiscopal  palace  to  Puerta 
de  San  Antonio  there  are  still  three 
towers,  remnants  of  that  edifice ;  two 
of  them  embedded  in  the  wall,  and  the 
third  standing  isolated,  and,  though 
simple  and  plain,  stamped  with  the 
migestic  character  of  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture. Mosaics,  busts,  coins,  fig- 
ments of  statues,  frill  of  character,  often 
of  artistic  meril^  turn  up  almost  every 
day,  some  to  be  reburied  with  scorn  as 
useless  objects,  others  collected  care- 
fully by  local  amateurs,  or  placed  in  the 
provincial  museo.  The  GroAis,  on  their 
taking  Roman  Tarraco,  did  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  its  position,  and 
made  it  also  their  capital,  but  destroyed 


more  than  they  erected ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  Roman  magnificence  and 
civilisation  were  finally  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  by  the  avenging  and  ig- 
norant Berbers  under  Tarik.  Its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Christians  did  not 
better  its  fate.  It  rose  and  prospered 
as  the  rival  of  Rome  in  magnificence 
and  power ;  it  stood  a  monument  of 
greatness  that  was  to  pass  away.  The 
city  during  the  war  of  succession  was 
captured  by  Lord  Peterborough.  It 
was,  in  May  1818,  besieged  by  General 
Suchet.  Tarragona  was  at  that  moment 
fortified  by  400  gims,  18,000  men,  and 
the  English  fleet  lying  in  the  harbour. 
Notwithstanding  such  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and  although  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  was  so  great  and  fierce  that 
five  desperate  assaults  were  scarcely 
sufficient,  the  town  surrendered  on  the 
28th,  and  was  cruelly  sacked. 

8iglits.~The  Cathedral,  Church  of 
San  Pablo,  Aqueduct^  and  Torre  de  los 
Esciplones.     Excursions.     Prout-bits. 

ffattetral. — It  is  not  known  by  whom 
and  when  it  was  built.  Tradition,  a 
substitute  and  often  a  clue  to  history, 
designates  the  architect  as  represented 
by  a  statuette  placed  against  a  pillar  in 
the  chapel  de  Santa  Lupia,  and  well 
known  to  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  as 
'  San  Hip^lito. '  Tarragona  was  granted 
in  1116  by  Ramon  Berenguer  el  Qrande 
to  San  Olaguer,  who  began  a  church  in 
1128,  being  aided  in  this  by  a  Konnan 
warrior,  Robert  Burdet,  el  Conde  Ro- 
berto, who  left  shortly  after  for  Kor- 
mandy,  whence  he  returned,  bringing 
workmen,  architects,  and  funds.  The 
height  of  the  apse  contrasted  with  the 
central  nave,  the  style  of  the  pillars  and 
doors,  evince  traces  of  the  Norman 
influence.  The  works,  however,  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  for  by  a  bull  of 
Innocent  IL  (1131),  St.  Olaguer  was 
authorised  to  raise  ftmds  for  their  com- 
pletion.     We  also  know,    new  fSu:ts 
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bATmg  become  more  distinct,  that  in 
the  12th  century  Maestro  Fray  Ber- 
nardo was  the  architect,  and  worked 
considerably  in  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral; and  the  style,  architects'  names 
and  periods,  relative  to  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  chnrch,  are  better  known, 
many  of  which  latter  were  added  in 
the  16th  century.  The  style  of  the 
whole  is,  therefore,  wanting  in  homo- 
geneity, bnt  mostly  belongs  to  the  early 
Qothic. 

£oBUrior.*~-AB  is  nsnally  the  case  in 
Oatalnfia,  the  edifice  stands  on  a  plat- 
form, and  is  ascended  by  eighteen  grees 
or  steps  (grados),  high  and  very  steep. 
The  principal  fiet^ade  consists  of  a  wide, 
•omewhat  low,  and  deeply-recessed 
portal,  flanked  by  two  massiye  sqnare 
piers,  crowned  by  pinnacles.  The 
bases  of  these  piers  are  decorated  with 
series  of  relievo  Gothic  archlets,  which 
ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
forming  the  recess.  Above  these  are 
niches  for  twenty-one  statues  of  Apostles 
and  Prophets  under  truncated  Gothic 
canopies,  rudely  executed  but  effective, 
and  of  a  ferruginous  colouring.  Most 
of  them  are  the  work  of  Maestro  Bar- 
tolomd,  1278  ;  the  rest  by  Jaime  Cas- 
tayls,  1875.  Several  of  them  are 
wanting,  which  is  explained  by  a  tra- 
dition purporting  that — ^bored,  we  sup- 
pose, with  their  monotonous  and  fit- 
tiguing  attitude — one  of  them  quietly 
oomes  down  and  leaves  the  place  every 
hundred  years.  The  ogive  is  but  slightly 
pointed,  free,  and  bold;  the  entrance, 
made  of  three  large  blocks  of  marble, 
is  divided  by  a  pillar  bearing  a  Virgin 


*  This  exterior  was  to  have  been,  when 
finished,  a  Tery  noble  example  of  the  early 
Gothic  architecture,  but,  like  most  cathedrals 
of  the  Z5th  century,  this  one  was  nerer  com- 
pleted. Thus,  according  to  the  original  plans 
(archives  of  Uie  cathedral),  there  were  to  be 
elegant  pinnacles  crowning  the  upper  piers, 
and  the  fifont  was  to  form  a  higb  pointed 
■liBOst  triangular  arch. 


and  Cbjld.  Under  this  statue,  ruddy 
sculptured,  are  several  statuettes; 
amongst  them  one  of  Adam,  from 
whose  rib  a  now-effaced  effigy  of  God 
is  drawing  a  tiny  Eve.  At  Hie  ex- 
tremity of  the  jambs  of  this  door  are 
sculptured  angels,  bearing  inoensories, 
and  over  the  lintel  are  several  relievos, 
representing  the  Last  Judgment*  Ob- 
serve below  the  groups  of  devils  and 
the  damnati,  and  in  the  comers  of  the 
upper  portion  two  angels  sounding 
trumpets ;  some  of  the  figures  are  re- 
presented issuing  from  coffins^  and  all 
are  in  suppliant  attitude,  praying  to 
Christ,  whose  effigy  stands  under  a 
canopy  a  little  higher  up^  seated 
between  the  sun  and  moon  and  angels. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  figures  is  a  sihort 
Gothic  iuscription,  allusive  to  the  sub- 
ject The  ogival  window  over  the  door 
is  large  and  effective,  with  good  Gothic 
open  work.  The  large  rose-window  is 
glorious  and  most  degant  i^  Ob- 
serve, on  the  left  and  ri^t  of  prindpil 
door,  the  two  low  circular  Koiman 
doors  with  double  arches  and  relievos, 
representing  the  Dream  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  Adoration  of  Kings. 

Interior, — ^It  is  xmique  in  its  general 
character,  exhibiting  an  admixtuie  of 
Norman-Gothic  wi^  an  infusion  of 
Moorish  gtuto,  there  being,  no  doubt, 
several  Moorish  artists  employed  to- 
gether with  the  Normans.  It  is  cmci- 
form,  divided  into  three  naves;  the 
central  higher  and  wider  than  the 
laterals  ;  the  roof  of  the  central  is  li^t 
and  elegant  The  transept  is  lofty,  and 
lighted  by  fine  painted  glass  windows 
by  Juan  Guas,  date  1571,  somewhat 
poor  of  colour.  The  whcde  breathes 
mi^'esty  and  severity.  There  is  great 
soberness  of  decoration.  The  great 
defect  perhaps  is  in  the  treatment  of 
the  groining  of  the  nave  and  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  piers  and  arches,  which 
produces  an  impression  of  heaviness. 
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and  giTes  gloominess  to  the  whole. 
These  piers  sre  twenty  in  number, 
fonned  of  groups  of  shafts  Moro-Nor- 
man  in  style,  and  not  all  of  the  same 
height.  Host  of  the  capitals  are 
Moorish  work.  The  ogival  arches  are 
wanting  in  sreltnra,  and  mdely  de- 
signed. On  great  holidays  the  piers 
are  hnng  with  magnifioent  tapestry, 
with  yery  canons  costumes,  and  admir- 
able colouring,  belonging  to  the  Italian 
school,  some  dating  as  far  back  as 
1500.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  large 
14th-century  clerestory  windows  of 
three  lights. 

High  AUar.-^lt  is  Gothic,  and  full 
of 'bassi  and  mezzi  relieyL  Theretablo^ 
in  Gatalonian  marbles,  was  b^^  by 
Pedro  Juan,  1426-86;  Guillen  de  la 
Mota  completed  it.  The  subjects  re- 
present scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Sta.  Teda,  the 
tutelar  of  Tarragona.  Its  chief  merit 
lies  in  the  microscopic  details  handled 
with  certain  delicacy  and  patience, 
i^  Observe  the  insects  hanging  from 
the  intertwined  leares,  the  Aperies  of 
the  statue  of  tutelar  elegantly  folded 
and  pure,  and  wrought  with  a  minute- 
ness worthy  of  a  Chinese  iyoiy-caryer. 
The  grouping  itself  is  not  bad.  On 
the  aide  of  tiie  Epistola  observe  the 
tomb  and  highly-finished  details  of 
dress  of  Archbishop  D.  Juan  de  Ara- 
gon  (ob.  1834) ;  the  five  figures  of 
saints  that  decorate  it  are  quite  out  of 
proportion.  At  the  sides  of  the  high 
altar  are  doors,  whose  elegant  ogive  is 
enclosed  within  a  frtune  elaborately 
sculptured. 

CTufir. — ^The  siUeria  is  well  carved, 
but  of  no  artistic  value ;  it  dates  1478, 
the  work  of  Fco.  Qomar  of  Zaragoza. 
The  Archbishop's  throne  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  the  r^a.  The  organ  is  veiy 
good,  though,  as  it  dates  1560,  it  is 
now  somewhat  consumptive.  Observe 
several  very  early  tombs  behind  the  altar 


and  in  the  transept  The  best  is  that 
of  Ferres,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona. 
The  baptismal  font  was  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagus found  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  The  view  across  the  tran- 
sept is  very  striking  ;  the  lantern  over 
the  crossing  is  octagonal  and  only  25  ft 
above  the  roof. 

Ghapds. — Few  are  not  disfigured  by 
churrigueresque,  as  the  custom  of  found- 
ing private  (^pels  in  churches  is  com- 
paratively modem.  That  of  Sta.  Tecla 
is  a  medley  of  fricasseed  marbles,  mo- 
demised  in  1778.  These  marbles  snd 
jaspers  are,  however,  very  fine,  and 
deserve  the  mineralogist's  attention. 
The  sepulchre  of  Archbishop  OUvella  ii 
excellent 

CapiUa  del  Sacramenio. — A  very  fine 
classical  portal ;  it  was  fotmded  in  1561, 
by  Archbishop  Agustin.  Observe  his 
tomb,  1590,  by  Pedro  Blay.  Observe 
the  roo^  considered  to  be  Roman  work 
by  most  connoisseurs  ;  the  fine  marble 
retablo,  with  paintings  by  Isaac  Hermes 
(1587). 

OapUla  de  la  Bnccomaeion,  also  called 
de  lo8  Sastrea,  as  being  under  the  pro- 
tection, we  believe,  of  the  Tailors' 
Guild.  Good  sculpturing,  el^ant  win- 
dows. 

Cloisters  {IZth-eerUwry  trorifc).— They 
are  the  gem  of  the  cathedral,  and  among 
the  most  interesting  in  Spain  for  their 
style  and  detaiL  The  mircmce  door  is 
purely  Byzantine,  and  curious.  $g'  Ob- 
serve in  the  centre  a  pillar  dividing  it, 
which  rests  on  a  base  formed  of  inter- 
twined serpents,  whilst  its  most  strange 
capital  contains,  among  other  subjects, 
the  Adoration  of  Kings.  Over  the  lintel 
above  this  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  effigy  of  God  in  the  centre. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  most 
carious  ;  that  to  the  right  on  entering 
represents  the  three  kings  of  the  east, 
economically  sleeping  three  in  the  same 
bed,  and  wakened  early  by  a  winged 
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▼alet-de-dhambre,  that  they  may  rise 
and  proceed  on  their  jonmey  to  Beth- 
lehem. The  doiflters  consist  of  four 
bays,  each  some  186  ft  long,  with  296 
pillars.  Proceed  first  to  that  on  the 
right,  which  is  the  eastern  bay.  It  is 
fanned  by  six  large  ogiyal  arches,  which 
rest,  together  with  those  of  the  groined 
roof,  on  buttresses  ornamented  with 
groups  of  marble  pillarets  ;  each  arch  is 
divided  half-way  into  three  small  round- 
arched  openings  divided  by  coupled 
shafts,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  above 
occupied  by  two  small  Norman  win- 
dows within  the  ogive,  most  of  which 
retain  their  rich  filling-in  with  Moorish 
ornaments.  The  doisters  are  lighter 
and  more  elegant  than  the  church  ;  the 
Norman  is  here  and  there  very  apparent 
Observe  the  cornice  of  chequer  and 
billet  mouldings,  the  zigzag  pall  and 
dog-teeth  pattern,  the  capitals  of  the 
piers  and  bases,  with  strange  subjects 
and  arabesques ;  some  imitating  palm- 
leaves^  others  Moorish  basket  or  corbel 
work.  Roman  capitals,  modified  and 
bastardised,  others  formed  by  serpents 
twined ;  great  originality,  and  even 
delicacy  in  the  execution,  being  observed 
on  many.  iST  Notice,  among  the  rest, 
the  reHevos  on  the  abaci  of  tihe  pUlars 
that  correspond  to  the  third  circular 
arch  close  to  the  third  pier  or  machon 
in  the  eastern  bay.  The  abacus  repre- 
sents two  scenes  of  the  same  subject. 
In  the  one,  some  mice  are  gravely  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  the  fimeral  of 
the  cat,  who  is  borne  on  a  hearse  ;  the 
procession  ia  preceded  by  a  mouse  carry* 
ing  the  hyssop  and  holy  water.  The 
corpse,  stiff  and  motionless,  lies  there 
to  the  utter  exultation  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  second  part,  the  wily  cat,  who 
had  counterfeited  death,  springs  out  of 
the  hearse,  and  hunts  about  the  terrified 
undertakers,  mutes,  and  priests  of  the 
micy  tribe,  who  fly  in  sdl  directions. 
The  capitals  under  this  abacus  are  sculp- 


tured with  cocks  fighting,  etc.  Opposite 
is  the  LavoUorio,  indifferent ;  doae  tc 
this  capital,  another  representing  battles 
between  gladiators.  The  rest  are  hunt- 
ing scenes,  historical  and  satirical  repR* 
sentations — ^legends  of  saints'  lives,  etc 
etc  The  doister  garden  is  coiioiuiT 
laid  out  into  Gothic  arches  and  beds  a( 
ivy,  box,  etc.  Observe  on  a  wall  the 
words  '6th  company'  written,  a  vestige 
of  the  passage  of  British  troops  here. 

Observe,  also,  the  outside  of  the 
Capilla  de  las  Sastres.  At  the  extR- 
mity  of  this  bay  or  gallery  is  the  Chap- 
ter-House, in  whosehall  many  celebrated 
councils  have  taken  place.  The  interior 
is  indifferent ;  the  roof,  with  a  waggon- 
vault  of  pointed  section,  very  effective; 
the  entrance-door  Norman.  There  an 
several  vestiges  here  and  there  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  and  a  small  mosque 
or  mihrib  with  a  Gufic  inscripdoii, 
built  AD.  960,  and  the  stones  used  to 
build  the  doister  are  mostly  Bamaa, 
and  of  the  former  edifice.  Obeerrc 
from  the  garden  the  exterior  decoratiaa 
and  form  of  doisters,  that  of  Chapd 
de  las  Sastres  with  pinnades  and  open- 
worked  gallery,  the  fortress-Uke  apse, 
etc 

The  Chapel  dd  Corpus  Chriati  is  a 
sort  of  Escorial,  and  contains  the  ashes^ 
latdy  removed  from  Poblet,  of  several 
mighty  kings  and  queens  of  Aragco. 
Here,  in  a  plain  wooden  coffin,  rests,  at 
last,  DonJayme  d  Conquistador,  the 
great  hero  of  Catalufia  (1276),  the  sob 
of  Pedro  I.  the  Catholic,  and  Marie 
de  Montpellier.  The  many  and  bold 
conquests  of  this  Catalonian  Cid  (that 
of  Valencia,  Murda,  Majorca,  etc'i 
are  all  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
sovereigns  who  established  standing 
armies  in  Europe,  and,  among  other 
wise  institutions,  the  municipal  body  ol 
Barcdona^  called  d  Cons^o  de  los 
Ciento»  was  his  work.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  monastery  of  Poblet  to  be- 
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come  a  monk,  when  he  died  at  Valencia, 
July  27,  1276.  On  his  death-bed  he 
confided  hie  dearest  jewel,  the  goodly 
sword,  la  Tizona,  to  Don  Pedro,  in 
-whose  faronr  he  had  already  abdicated 
that  same  year  at  Alcira.* 

There  are  no  good  pictures  in  the 
cathedral,  save  someViladomats  in  the 
Chapel  de  la  Concepcion.  The  stained 
glass  is  inferior  here  to  that  of  earlier 
times,  for  the  art  began  to  degenerate 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  it  was  put  up.  Observe,  how- 
eTer,  the  transept  rose-windows,  repre- 
senting to  the  right  St  John,  to  left 
the  Virgin.  The  purple  and  orange 
Hues  are  stUl  rich  and  deep.  The  enor- 
mous choral-books  may  be  looked  at, 
date  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  centuries,  most  and  the  best 
by  the  female  Tarragonese  illimunator, 
Angelioa.  The  capitals  are  indifferently 
designed.  The  principal  merit  lies  in 
the  gorgeous  colouring.  ■ 


San  Pablo  (Paul's)  is  situated  behind 
the  cathedral,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  apostle  ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  most  ancient,  a  plain  fafade,  with  a 
lofty  pillar  at  each  side ;  Norman  style. 

*  The  portrait  which  is  drawn  of  that  popular 
hero  in  a  Catalan  chronicle  of  the  end  of  the 
X4th  century  is  the  true  definition  of  the  Spanish 
mediaeval  prince,  as  this  one  was,  and  as  the 
people  tiked  them  all  to  be.  First  comes  the 
si2e.  All  heroes  beioflf  giants  (those  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  Bible),  and  all  handsome,  therefore 
Don  Jayme  was,  of  coarse,  *  Lo  pas  bell  hom 
del  mon,  6  era  maior  que  altre  hom  un  gran 
palm ; '  which  reminds  one  of  Moli^'s '  M&kdn 
MaJgr^  Lui :'  '  Un  grand  homme  I  ah  oui,  tout 
^  plus  haut  que  moi ! '  A  hero,  besides,  must 
needs  be  bold,  and  breathe  only  for  war,  be  all 
generosity  and  mercilul,/ixfrcr#xM^«r/M.  Don 
Jaytatt  therefore,  'era  molt  ardit,  aprons  de 
ses  armes,  6  larch  de  donar,  6  agradable  it,  tota 
gent,  6  molt  misericoidios ;'  and,  above  all,  to 
be  popular,  he  must  hate  and  fight  the  ab- 
horred infidel  I  '  6  era  tot  son  cor  6  sa  volentat 
de  garner  tots  temps  ab  SarraJkmtt* 


Sta,  Teda,  dose  by,  of  12th  century ; 
very  interesting;  as  an  historical  datum 
for  architects. 

The  walls  date  of  the  Roman  time  ; 
the  foundations,  now  mostly  buried,  are 
Carthaginian.  They  are  full  of  charac- 
ter. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Tarra- 
gona to  the  Roman  aqiieduct,  1  league, 
14  hr.  Take  a  tartana  on  springs,  at 
hotel,  60r.  Follow  the  L^rida  road. 
The  Fort  and  Bastion  del  Olivo,  the 
scene  of  fierce  resistance  during  Suchet's 
siege,  is  left  on  the  right ;  the  road  is 
dreary  and  desolate,  aloes  beginning  to 
usher  in  the  African  vegetation  of  the 
south.  The  aqueduct,  now  ruined, 
stands  picturesquely  in  a  small  valley 
amid  the  fan-like  palmito,  the  wild 
thyme  and  sweet-scented  rosemaiy,  and 
some,  but  rare,  pine-trees.  The  bridge 
is  now  called  Puente  de  las  Terreras, 
and  carried  the  water  of  the  Gayd  from 
the  Pont  d'  Armentara,  by  V illairodona, 
partly  above  and  partly  under  ground, 
the  distance  of  20  m.  It  consists  of 
two  rows  of  arches,  the  lower  of  eleven 
arches^  and  that  above  of  twenty-five ; 
its  laige  square  stones  hewn  regularly 
together. 

Feet. 
Width  of  piers  at  the  base        .       za 
Width  under  the  impost    .        .         6i^ 
Span  of  arches  between  piers    .        aa^ 
Length  of  bridge  .      876 

Height  from  lower  part  of  level         83^ 

One  can  cross  it  easily,  though  not 
on  horseback  and  at  full  canter,  as  a 
local  hippie  hero  did  some  time  since. 
The  view  from  it  is  extensive  ;  Reus  is 
seen  in  the  distance,  the  FraneaU  dose 
by,  and  Oonstanti  It  was  izgnred  by 
the  Moors,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
from  such  hydraulists,  and  repaired 
centuries  after  by  Archbishops  Joaquin 
de  Santiyan  de  V  aldi  vielso  and  Arma&ac, 
to  be  again  destroyed  by  Suchet. 

1.  Another  excursion  from  Tarragona 
is  to  Torre  de  los  EscipUmes, — 1  leagae 
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N.W.,  same  coaTeyance,  fares,  and 
time.  Upon  a  large  square  base  rises  a 
monument  formed  by  huge  boulders, 
about  80  ft  high.  On  the  side  towards 
the  sea  are  two  figures,  each  rising  on  a 
small  pedestal,  tiieir  heads  resting  in 
their  hands,  and  the  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  grief,  personifying  Sorrow. 
The  inscription  is  illegible,  the  word 
IFtrpebwo^  a  mockery  now,  being  alone 
deciphered.  That  this  ia  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  neither  documents  nor  tra- 
ditions inform  us  ;  they  are  half-effaced 
*  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'  snd  a 
riddle.  The  view  of  the  city  on  returning 
is  very  fine,  and  will  tempt  the  artist. 


The  produce  of  el  Csmpo  de  Tbr»> 
gona  is  great  and  varied — maize,  ooni, 
fruit,  and  the  excellent  sweet  and  diy 
grape  with  which  the  Yino  de  Fobledas 
is  made,  which,  though  not  veiy  good 
(aunque  cabe  mejoria),  is  probaUj 
better  than  that  made  in  Pliny  snd 
Martial's  time,  and  which,  aceofrdiqg 
to  both  (N.  H-  xiv.  16,  Msrt  xiil  118), 
rivalled  the  Falemian,  which  moden 
d^gustateurs  would  now  pronounce 
'  poor  stuff* ;'  but  that  of  el  Friorato  is 
first-rate,  and  may  be  compared  to  any 
in  Catalufia.  There  are  oonveyaiices  to 
iVionifo,  9  hrs.,  to  Falset  by  dH, 
whence  to  Priorato  riding. 


TOLEDO. 


Capital  of  province  of  same  name ; 
population  17,668;  an  archbishopric, 
having  for  suffragans,  Madrid,  Cordova, 
Jaen,  Cartagena,  Cuenca,  Siguenxa,  Se- 
govia, Osma,  and  Yalladolid. 

Botites  and  Oonv.— 1st  From  Ma- 
drid by  rail :  time  2]  hrs. ;  fares,  1st 
d.,  89r.  75c. ;  2d  cl.,  80r.  75c. ;  distance 
90  kiL  iVIj?.— Travellers  intending  to 
continue  to  the  south  may  take  their 
places,  on  the  day  they  leave  Toledo^  as 
far  only  as  Castil^jo,  and  there  wait  for 
trains,  etc.  For  details  of  route,  see  Jfa- 
dridfrcm  VaUneia,  The  station  is  dose 
to  bridge  of  Alcantars,  and  \  hr.'s  walk 
to  the  hoteL  Omnibuses  in  attendance, 
which  take  travellers  either  to  Hotel 
Lino  or  their  office  in  Calle  Ancha; 
fares,  2r. ;  and  4r.  for  the  largest  port- 
manteau, a  tariff*  regulated  according  to 
weight.  2d.  From  Cordova,  Alicante, 
Yslencia,  Granada,  etc.  (South),  stop 
at  Castillejo,  whence,  inl^hr.,  to  To- 
ledo. Trains  in  attendance,  correspond- 
ing with  the  express  trains.  8d.  From 
or  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  by  dlL  from 
Madrid,  not  reconmiended  to  passing 
tourists.      4th.    From   or   to   Seville 


through  Almadwi,  riding;  not  zecoan- 
mended. 

Hotels  not  vexy  good. — ^Fonda  de 
lino  ;  charges,  85r.  to  50r.  a-day.(OMa 
de  Huespedes,)  Santa  Isabd  16  ;  fiur. 
'  An  intelligent  dcerone  (Fennin  Saa- 
guino  recommended)  may  be  heard  of 
at  the  hotel  Charge  about  2(>r.  per  day. 
A  carriage  for  4  persons  (40r.),  may  be 
had  for  visiting  the  prindpal  sights. 

BuU-fights  during  August  and  Sq^ 
tember,  and  a  new  Theatre. 

Climate.— Owing  to  its  elevstlaiii, 
tredess  suburbs  and  country  axound, 
the  climate  is  far  from  being  dther  plea- 
sant or  wholesome ;  there  is  great  heat 
in  summer,  and  Siberian  cold  winds  Uow 
in  winter.  The  average  mortality  is 
1-85.  Plantations  are  now  dowly  be- 
ginning on  the  river-meadows  and 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  water  has  been 
recently  brought,  which  wiU  add  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

General  Description,  u^Qiee^  etc — 
Though  now  fallen  so  low  as  to  rank 
among  the  last  of  provincial  towns, 
Imperial  Toledo— the  bdoved  city  of 
the  Goth,  the  Toledoth  of  the  Jew,  wha 
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shared  its  wealth  with  the  Moor,  and 
with  him  added  to  its  splendour,  and 
finally  the  Court  and  residence  of  Charles 
v.,  the  master  of  the  world,  el  Cfyar— 
bears  still  a  seal  of  grandeur  and  pride, 
massiyeness  and  eagle-dominion,  well 
befitting  that  rock-bnilt  eyrj  from 
which  the  soaring  watchM  spirit  of 
Charles  V.  was  wont  to  sweep  across 
the  world  in  search  of  new  realms  and 
glory.  Upstart  Madrid,  raised  in  a 
morbid  hour  to  snit  the  purpose  of  a 
selfish  vow,  is  common-place  and  pro- 
▼indal-looldng;  nothing  but  the  largest 
Tillage  in  Spain.  Yalladolid,  that 
other  capital  of  the  past,  is  mean  in 
appearance,  monmnentless,  ill  situated, 
a  ahifHng  tent  pitched  by  the  roving 
monarchy  on  a.  wind-blown  plsin,  and 
justly  abandoned  to  the  corn-grower. 
Seville  itself,  notwithstanding  its  6ua- 
dalquivir  and  wondrous  edifices,  cannot 
compete  with  Toledo  for  lordly  situa- 
tion* aspect,  and  metropolitan  charac- 
ter. Built  on  a  high  rock,  almost  per- 
pendicular on  aU  sides  save  where  it 
slopes  towards  the  Tagus,  as  if  intended 
for  the  throne  of  Hercules,  by  whom, 
legends  assert^  it  was  founded,  Toledo 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance  rising 
majestically,  with  its  stone  sombre- 
looking  e<Mfices  spreading  terrace-like 
one  above  the  other ;  whilst  the  Tagus 
winds  its  way  beneath  the  walls,  along 
and  through  the  horseshoe  formed  by 
the  Prensa  del  Corregidor  and  MilL  del 
Capitulo,  and  then  flows  on  through  the 
now  treeless  Yega,  once  so  densely  plant- 
ed with  the  mulberry  and  pahn. 

Toledo  IB  a  museum,  the  Pompeii  of 
Spain,  and  its  former  200,000  inhabit- 
ants seem  to  be  taking  their  siesta 
rather  than  to  have  departed  from  it  for 
ever.  Its  steepleless  churches,  crumb- 
ling palaces,  dilapidated  walls,  are  so 
picturesquely  grouped,  have  such  indi- 
viduality, colouring,  and  relief,  that  it 
seems  as  if  some  great  painter,   say 


Salvator  Rosa  or  Turner,  had  bee» 
allowed  to  realise  here  the  Irishman's 
idea  of  building  ruins.  It  is  striking 
at  all  hours,  and  from  all  points  <^ 
view ;  but  the  tableau  is  grander  still 
from  the  Yega  below,  and  at  sunset, 
which  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  raised  by  the  widowed  city  of 
the  Goth;  for  then,  when  twil^t 
smooths  away  the  hard  outlines  of 
the  emaciated  corpse  and  conceals  the 
many  gaping  soars  inflicted  by  time 
and  man,  the  masses  come  out  tinged 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  with  roseate 
hues  and  rich  warm  browns,  with 
sufficient  depth  given  to  the  shadows 
to  produce  a  mysterious,  grand,  stem, 
and  solemn  virion  of  the  past  There 
is  then  about  the  whole  scene  the 
silence  of  a  tomb^  the  solitude  that 
attends  misfortune,  and  the  calm  of 
fete  itselt  Indeed,  Toledo,  which  has 
seen  so  many  nations^  once  leading 
civilisation,  bend  their  knee  before  her, 
and  then  pass  away,  lies  neglected  by 
their  heirs,  and  forgotten  by  all  save 
that  immortal  race  of  painters,  anti- 
quaries, and  poets,  with  whom  the  past 
is  a  religion,  and  every  monument  a 
brilliant  page  and  a  deep  lesson. 

Toledo  abounds  with  prout-bits, 
nooks  and  comers  most  invaluable  to 
the  painter,  and  as  yet  but  little  known 
or  inaccurately  rendered.  The  streets 
are  steep^  narrow,  and  winding,  like 
all  those  made  by  the  Moor.  The 
houses  are  low,  made  of  stone,  col- 
oured by  the  hue  of  five  and  six  cen- 
turies, somewhat  sombre  and  severe, 
with  patios  and  other  Oriental  charac- 
teristics, which  the  Christians  adopted 
after  the  ezpulrion  of  the  Arabs—an 
exception  ahnost  general  in  Spain, 
for,  apart  from  the  distaste  for  any  art 
practised  by  the  infidel,  Spaniards  have 
not  only  never  understood  the  beauty 
and  excellences  of  the  Moorish  style, 
but  have  always  spoken  contempta* 
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onaly  of  it.  Mm-ji^w^  who,  par  ilaJL, 
holdB  their  ciutoms  in  abhorrenoe,  caUs 
the  Moon  '  poco  cmioaos  en  an  manerm 
de  edificer  y  en  todo  genero  de  primor,' 
and  Piaa  aaaerts  that  Toledo  will  nerer 
reooyer  from  the  treatment  it  reoeiTed 
at  the  handa  of  the  Moon.  And  yet* 
hadthej  been  allowed  to  remam  longer, 
the  Moon  would  hare  made  Toledo  a 
nooodOnaada,  and  carried  their  cItII- 
[aatifla  into  the  heart  of  the  CaatQea. 
[>iM  of  their  poeta  ezelaima,  *  Toledo 
RupaaBfla  in  beantj  the  moat  extrava- 
^t  deacriptiQiia ;  ahe  ia,  indeed,  the 
iity  of  pleaaoieaand  ddi^ta.  God  haa 
ariahed  npon  her  all  aorta  of  otna- 
Mats ;  he  haa  giren  her  walla  for  a 
uriiaB.  ariTer  for  her  girdle^  >~i  the 
nttehaa  of  tnea  for  ataiB.' 

P*~rraig  fant  Utde  oT  th«  Rcanu 
eriod,  not  much  more  of  tbe  Gothic 
V*A>  ia  eqiecially  rich  in  edifieoTof 
^  Moomh  atykv  not  aU  badlt  ^  the 

He  0»tihaaa  of  the  1^  IsSTn^ 
Sth  ceatariaa     The  Gothie  hu*s»^ 

Hahiaation,  with  e     ^^^^     ^^     *** 

latai«ai|iie  art  to  he 

laitwe^  ^Tmte   ho^^^     ^.^^a 

*«^  »»  aroid  the  ™™-_«   ^  ^^- 

ffiM'M^^fMIt   ^    lihi»    ^te^"* 


pronnnclation    of   every    ayllaWe,    n 
which    the    Toledanoa    chiefiy    difc 
from  th«ar  other  Caatilian  1«»»<*T 
ria..  rr^fdo  is  abhteriated  by  Madn- 
lenians  into  j»ro«,  wcUado  into  aoUa^ 
andtheHke.     PatoiB  does  not  ena*  in 
the  Caatilea,  and  the  peasant  »P«>»  " 
good   Spaniah,  oRen  better,  than  the 
nobleman.     The  ▼eiy  few   exce^MOJ 
are  fonnd  only  in  tiie  ptonnnciation  of 

aol,  JU  for  /or,  etc  ;  tiM  Anbic, 
which  contributed  so  mnch  to  the 
formation  of  the  langoage*  «»r"^ 
at  Toledo  long  after  tiie  copq[«at  BT 
the  Castiliana,  and  was  ■^*'»*~^ 
pohlie  docamenta.  snd  even  oft  niedaH 
andcoinaL  ,_^ 

72s.Bulory.— If  we  are  to  b^e»« 
thehomhaatieeBrfyhigteians,  ^^^ 
dmmiekn.  of  Toledo^  who  dirided 
the  hffl  on  whidt  the  city  stands  is» 

sitnatian  to  1*»«*  of  Bome,  the  tf^ 
,  of  this  city  ia  eontemponrr,  ^  >^ 
I  with  Uie  creatioB  of  Um  worid.    Tbe 
General    and    Moseo    IHego 


frav^    tiie  names    of  King  Tai^ 

Pjrnhns*  and  the  Greeks*  vt^ 

am  to  fbuiaeolony,  'P«^ 

de  l^tlateiia.'  m  «toBt  cheBUBinfcB^* 

Othen  interpret  it  fros  ^^ 

VLAasm   •City  of  G«»«»- 

win  have  it  derived  fe«« 

in  Hahrew.  whence  ■»*• 

t^k     ift    Anhie    and    Spaakh,  b0>S 

of  look-oot;  tiBi^' 

Spoidi  doi*^ 

Tkk^livraaw  «te.   'jiebec^adDeBtf. 

B[e(«ni«.  nd  Thnl^  are  discaaasi  s^ 

..hsthBrtheywwetfB^ 

mt^chnmeksofthst 

^ras  aaytkis^ 

—^aadtbe 

iLfthhbb^f 

^  ^       the  ftiaadtfi* 

ciHy.  14C  n.c  to  Ae  B«^ 
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Conaals  Tolemon  and  Brntas,  although 
it  had  already  been  taken  forty-six 
years  before  by  Fulvios  Nobilior  (u.a 
660,  B.O.  102),  when  it  was  already, 
says  livy,  '  parra  nrbs,  sed  loco  mu- 
nita'  (livy,  lib.  85,  cap.  xxii.;  and 
same  book,  cap.  vii)  Coins  have  been 
Ibnnd  which  were  struck  here,  and  date 
of  the  Roman  Republic— they  repre* 
sent  a  horseman  with  a  lance  in  rest; 
and  the  word  '  Tole  .  *.  . ;'  but  none 
are  extant  of  the  Empire^  according  to 
Florez,  who  denies  it  ever  was  a 
CoiUmia.  The  many  slabs,  with  in- 
scriptions, models,  etc.,  that  might 
suggest  the  contrary,  were  forged  by 
that  curious  tribe  of  pseudo-antiquaries 
of  the  16th  century  who  lost  so  much 
time,  money,  and  erudition  in  tiying 
to  exalt  the  antiquity  and  priyil^^  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  in  which  many 
were  personally  interested,  and  whose 
erowiames  once  inundated  all  Spain. 
Bat  in  the  mythical  Hercules  we  may 
see  the  Fhoenidan  founder  of  a  small 
colony,  which  was  augmented  and 
absorbed  by  the  Jews,  who  fled  to 
Spain  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
peopled  so  many  Phcenician  colonies. 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Toledo 
by  St  Eugenius,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  St  Denis,  whose  body  was  much 
sought  after-^  Alfonso  YII.  already 
obtaining  an  arm,  in  the  12th  century, 
and  Philip  II. ,  a  still  greedier  collector, 
the  whole  body.  The  list  of  its 
bishops  begins  to  have  some  regularity 
only  from  the  Peace  of  Constantine, 
Toledo  never  ceasing  hence  to  be  a 
great  Levitical  centre,  and  chosen  by 
tiie  Spanish  Church  for  the  seat  of  its 
celebrated  councils,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  in  400  A.C.  The  Goth  Leo- 
vigild  (569  A.C.)  removed  his  court 
from  Seville  to  Toledo,  which  became 
the  capital  of  Gothic  Spain ;  the 
dynasty  was  consolidated  by  his  suc- 
cessor Recaredo,  who  (586)  established 


the  Catholic  £uth  oner  the  hitherto 
prevalent  Aiianism,  that  Protestant- 
ism of  bygone  ageai  The  Goths  now 
reigned  everywhere ;  the  Romans  of 
the  Lower  ibnpire  no  longer  held  the 
coasts  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  Goths,  and  especially  in 
Wamba's  reign  (678),  Toledo  became 
very  prosperous  and  important,  and 
its  wealth  enormous,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  spoil 
that  fell  into  the  Moors'  hands  not 
long  after.  But  under  Wamba,  the 
great  benefiictor  of  Toledo,  its  glory 
began  also  to  decline  through  the 
slow  but  certain  dissolution  of  that 
empire,  caused  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  Gothic  legislation.  Wamba 
recovered  from  the  poison  given  to  him 
by  Rrvigius,  only  to  leave  to  the  usurper 
the  enjoyment  of  a  crown  he  had  not 
sought,  and  withdrew  to  the  cloister  of 
Pampliego,  where  he  died  a  monk,  one 
of  the  many  monarchs  who,  in  Spain 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  have 
changed  the  purple  for  the  cowl,  and  at 
that  period  of  life  and  glory  when  most 
actors  do  not  know  how  to  retire  oppor- 
tunely frt>m  the  stage.  The  corruption 
of  Witiza's  court,  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  cleigy,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth 
canons  of  the  16th  council  give  us  the 
details,  were  so  many  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy,  to  which 
must  be  added  also  the  long-proposed 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  provoked  by  the  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  decrees  of  Sisebute 
and  other  Gothic  kings,  and  the  coun- 
cils, the  16th  and  17th,  which  finally 
confiscated  their  prop^ty  and  made 
them  slaves,  drove  them  to  revolt,  and 
by  their  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Berbers,  paved  the  way  for  the  Moor, 
with  whom  he  divided,  as  usual,  the 
spoils.  Roderick  issued  now  by  the 
gates  of  Toledo  to  meet  the  Mussulman 
at  Guadalete,  dressed  in  gold  and  purple, 
and  standing  in  his  ivory  chariot,  and 
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followed  by  wayeriug  legions,  and  his 
defeat  and  death  sealed  the  feite  of  the 
Gothic  empire.  In  the  spring  of  712, 
Tkrik  arrived  before  Toledo,  and  in 
March  of  that  same  year,  daring  the 
festivities  of  the  Lent  (and  not  Palm 
Sunday,  as  the  Tudense  and  others  er- 
roneously state),  the  Jews  opened  the 
gates  of  the  dty.  Many,  most  indeed, 
of  T^k*s  soldiers  were  Jews,  or  rather 
Mciaa/iUes,  as  the  Spaniards  called  them, 
and  descendants  of  those  Yemenite 
tribes  which,  three  centuries  before  Solo- 
mon, had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion 
and  spread  subsequently  over  Western 
Africa^  and  became  part  and  portion  of 
the  Berbers.  Some  did  also  follow, 
though  probably  disguised  or  adul- 
terated, the  Christian  religion,  and 
others  the  dogma  of  Zoroaster.  Thus 
many  of  the  Arab  names  were  derived 
from  the  Hebrew : — ^Yacoub  was  Jacob  ; 
Ibrahim,  Abraham;  Yuss^,  Joseph; 
Moussa,  Moses  ;  Haroim,  Aaron ;  Ayub, 
Job;  Suleyman,  Solomon,  etc.  All 
these  similarities  explain,  moreover,  the 
tolerance  of  the  conquerors  towards  the 
conquered,  especially  in  their  laws ;  but 
this  tolerance  turned  soon  into  persecu- 
tion, when  the  rigid  and  exclusively 
Mohammedan  Arabs  arrived ;  the  im- 
portance of  Toledo  decreased  when  Cor- 
dova became  the  court  and  capital  of  the 
Ehalifate,  founded  by  Abdur-r-rhamAn ; 
and  the  Mozarabs  and  Jews  once  more 
began  a  series  of  revolts,  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  capture  (May  25,  1085) 
of  their  dty  by  Alfonso  VI.,  who  took 
the  title  of  Emperor. 

The  first  King  of  Spain  styled  *  Ca- 
tholic '  was  Recared,  when  he  abjured' 
Arianiam  from  poUtical  principles,  'His 
Majesty  *  was  adopted  by  Charles  V. 

Toledo  now  regained  its  former  im- 
portance— ^was  consecrated  as  the  eccle- 
sifiMtical  head,  primate  of  all  Spain,  and 
so  loyal  to  the  throne  that  in  a  matter 
of  primado,  or  precedence  in  Cortes,  the 


King  settled  the  difficulty  by  sayini^ 
*Let  Burgos  speak  first ;  I  will  speak 
for  Toledo,  which  will  do  what  I  wish.' 
For  the  armorial  of  the  dty  was  substi- 
tuted the  sovereign's  personal  one,  ih» 
Gid  was  named  the  Alcaide  of  the  dty, 
and  the  archbishopric  was  given  to  a 
French  monk,  called  Bernard,  who  bad 
just  established  the  Cluny  Order  at  Sa- 
hagun.  The  walls  were  repaired,  palaces 
built ;  and  so  elated  was  the  King  with 
his  triumphs  that  he  attempted  more 
than  his  means  allowed  him— waaronted 
by  the  Moor  several  times,  especially  at 
ZalakMi— lost  his  son  and  the  flowvr  of 
CastOian  nobility  at  NeUs ;  and  at  his 
death,  the  Moor  bed^ged  Toledo^  vhich 
he  would  have  recovered  had  it  not 
been  defended  by  that  same  Archbaahop 
Bernard  and  Alvar  Fafiez.  The  names 
of  Alfonso  el  Batallador  (lY.),  Pedro  d 
Cruel,  and  the  fair  Maria  de  Padilla, 
Enrique  of  Trastamara,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  are  associated  with  manyevent- 
ful  pages  of  Toledan  hlBtory.  About 
the  bc^ning  of  the  16th  century,  To- 
ledo reached  the  acme  of  prosperity. 
Buildings  rose  in  all  directions,  the  no- 
bility lived  here  ;  and  the  court  of  its 
kings  was  unequalled  in  splendour  save 
by  that  of  the  impmwn  in  imperia,  the 
Arzobispodo.  The  archbishops  of  To- 
ledo were  a  race  of  mitred  kings  ;  they 
had  monopoUsed  aU  the  learning  of  the 
age»  hence  their  omnipotent  power  and 
influence.  They  were  great  alike  in  the 
arts  of  war  as  in  those  of  peace,  headed 
armies  and  won  battles,  drew  up  dbarts 
and  codes,  built  cathedrals  and  bridges, 
founded  imiverdties,  colleges,  and  li- 
braries—the Bodrigos,  Fonsecas,  Teno- 
rios,  Mendozas,  Ximenes*,  Taveraa,  and 
Lorenzanas,  were  the  real  lords  of  To- 
ledo, and  the  third  kinffs,  as  some  of 
them  were  designated.  Their  wealth 
was  enormous.  Navagiero,  Yenetian 
ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  teUs  us  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Archbishop  amount- 
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ed  then  (1624)  to  80,000  ducats,  that  of 
the  Archdeacon  to  6000,  and  tiie  ordi- 
nary cleigy  to  200 ;  '  di  modo,*  he  adds, 
'  che  i  padroni  di  Toledo,  e  delle  donne 
pnecipn^  sono  i  Preti,  i  quail  honoro 
buonianme  case,  e  trionfuo,  dandosi  la 
miglior  vita  del  mondo  senza  che  alcuno 
gli  liprenda,'  hut  the  latter  specially 
applied  to  the  lower  clergy,  ever  igno- 
rant and  indolent  to  this  day,  and 
worthy  then,  as  much  as  in  the  darker 
a^ies  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  centuries, 
of  Alanus'  fisusetiouB  remark,  'Potius 
dediti  guU»  quam  glosssB  ;  potius  coUi- 
gunt  libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  liben  tius 
intnentoT  MturUuun  quam  Marcum  ; 
malunt  legere  in  joZmoiM,  quam  in  Sap 
lomone '  (De  Art  Predicat  ap.  Lebeu^ 
Dissert,  toL  ii  p.  21),  of  which  the 
Span,  proverb  is  but  a  wmenUe  which 
thus  sums  up  the  felicity  of  a  cwm^  'La 
olla,  sn  mis8»  y  su  Dofia  Luisa.'  In  1700 
the  rents  of  the  Archbishopric  were  eren 
greater.  In  the  curious  and  trust- 
worthy, though  in  Spain  prchiJbida^ 
'Vita  di  Ossuna'  (Amsterdam,  1700), 
Leti  tells  us  that  it  had  'di  rendlta an- 
nuale  800  mila  scudi ;  quando  h  caidi- 
nale  (snch  as  Cardinal  de  Borbon)  se  gli 
laacia  Coder  tutta,  ma  quando  ^  altro 
Prelate  soli  cento  mils,  e  il  resto,  va  ala 
benefido  del  Re,'  that  of  the  chapter, 
then,  was  of  200,000  scudi 

Juana  le  Locawas  bom  here  1479, 
and  was  also  proclaimed  in  the  Cathe- 
dral jointly  with  her  husband.  May  22, 
1502.  But  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
pages  of  the  history  of  Toledo,  as  also 
of  the  whole  of  Spain,  was  the  rising 
of  the  Comunidades,  of  which  this  dty 
was  the  seat  and  cradla  This  insurrec- 
tion, to  which  some  have  ascribed  most 
erroneously  a  spirit  of  democracy,  a 
modem  word  and  thing,  was  nothing 
bat  the  resistance  of  the  nobility  and 
cletzgy  to  the  stranger— that  natural  foe 
of  early  nations  and  especial  bugbear  of 
the  children-peoples  of  the  south  and 


east ;  the  armed  opposition  of  nowfyroa 
(reduced  to  yo  when  the  horizon  is  cloud- 
less) to  the  Austrians  and  Flemish. 

In  the  CouTocatoria,  sent  by  Toledo 
as  a  watchword  to  the  rest  of  Spain, 
amongtheseren  pecadoa,  sins  or  plagues, 
of  Spain,  we  read  :— '  Lo  cuarto  los 
agravios  hechos  k  los  mUwraUs;  lo  quin- 
to  los  desafueros  que  ban  hecho  los  ex- 
trangeroB. '  To  which  the  burthensome 
taxes,  which  ought  to  have  been  para- 
mount, are  added  as  a  secondary  reason 
for  complaint  But  the  taxes  were  paid, 
Padilla  and  his  accomplices'  heads  fell, 
the  cleigy  of  Toledo  saw  their  cathedral 
sacked  by  the  mob,  and  the  nobility, 
weakened  already  by  Ximenea^  that 
Spanish  Richelieu,  bent  the  knee  before 
the  German  '  Cnsar.'  When  the  Court 
was  removed  to  Yalladolid,  the  pros- 
perity of  Toledo  began  to  decrease. 
The  population,  consisting  of  60,000 
vecinoa  in  beginning  of  15th  century, 
dwindled  to  6000  two  centuries  affcer.  In 
1516,  80,000  fighting  men,  all  citizens 
of  Toledo  and  its  suburbs,  mustered  up 
in  the  dty  ;  and  in  its  manu&ctures  of 
silk  and  wool  10,000  persons  had  been 
employed  (Mar.  Sic.  p.  808).  In  1565, 
the  decree  declaring  Madrid  Unica  Corte 
was  the  death-blow  to  its  already  much 
dimimshed  prosperity. 

In  the  war  of  succesnon,  Philip  Y.'s 
competitor  offered  to  make  Toledo  once 
more  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  were 
he  to  become  its  ruler ;  but  had  he  even 
succeeded  in  the  latter  point  he  would 
have  failed  in  the  former,  for  now  the 
play  was  over,  the  actors  gone,  the 
lights  put  ou^  the  scenes  broken  up 
and  laid  aside^  and  the  few  remaining 
spectators  would  have  no  longer  under- 
stood the  old  glorious  words  of  the  past 

SigJU-seeing.—Ca.ikedial^  Church  of  - 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  Sta.  Maria  la  - 
Blanca,   el   Trindto,   Sta.  Cruz,  and 
minor  churches.     Public  edifices— Al- 
cazar, manufactoxy  of  arms. 
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TKe  OaihidraL — Of  the  primitlTe 
oathednl  of  all,  where  and  what  it  was, 
how,  when,  and  by  whom  founded, 
nothing  is  knovm.  We  read  on  the 
consecration  stone,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  cloister,  and  was  discorered  1691, 
that  the  Santa  Maria  was  consecrated 
as  such  under  King  Becaired,  in  the 
year  687,  and  that  several  councils  took 
place  within  its  walls,  at  which  were 
present  Saint  Eugenins,  the  first  aich- 
Inshop  (whose  body  was  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  Saint  Denis  in  France,  and 
given  to  Philip  II.  by  Charles  IX.)  of 
Toledo,  St.  EJadio,  Julian,  etc,  and, 
according  to  a  very  early  tradition,  this 
same  cathedral  was  visited,  Dec.  18, 
666,  by  the  Yixgin  Maiy,  who  came 
down  from  Heaven  to  invest  Archbishop 
Holifonso  with  a  chasuble.  After  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Moors  it  was 
turned  into  a  mosque,  which,  according 
to  some,  was  pulled  down  and  a  larger 
mosque  raised  about  1032,  in  Ismaiel's 
reign,  but  of  this  nothing  remains  save 
a  tuik,  or  algibe,  now  in  the  patio  of  the 
church  of  San  Pedro,  and  converted  into 
a  miraculous  well,  whose  water  cured 
all  diseases  except  superstition,  sud  on 
which  Alfonso  YI.  ordered  a  book  to  be 
written.  When  the  city  was  recovered 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  V.,  in  1085, 
it  con  tinned  to  be  the  ^{/d?}u^  or  Mosque, 
for  some  time,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  king ;  and  the  now  destroyed 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Alficon  became 
the  temporary  cathedraL  But  Bishop 
Bernard,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  had  been  sent  from  France  by 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  reform  in 
Spain  the  rule  or  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  aided 
by  Queen  Constanza,  a  native  of  France 
like  himself  (see  above,  the  History  of 
Toledo),  on  the  night  of  the  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1086,  entered  the  mosque,  de- 
stroyed all  traces  of  Moslem  worship, 
and  converted  it  by  this  coup  cP4tal 


into  a  cathedrsl.  The  AlfaH,  seeing 
that  opposition  would  be  vain,  diplo- 
matically went  to  complain  to  the  kinj^ 
who  was  incensed  when  he  heard  that 
his  promise  to  the  Moors  had  been  vio- 
lated by  his  queen,  and  begged  their 
poidon  for  it,  which  was  easily  granted, 
but  the  fait  acoompU  was  respected,  and 
the  cathedral  continued  to  superaede 
the  moaque  of  the  infideL  The  church, 
richly  decorated,  was  also  used  for  a 
monastery,  and  the  Benedictine  Monki 
of  Gluny  were  placed  here ;  lienoe  the 
names  and  portions  of  doisten,  vestries, 
refectories^  etc  But  after  a  oentuiy 
and  a  half,  St.  Ferdinand  detennined, 
according  to  his  habit,  to  destroy  the 
mosque,  however  Christianised  it  had 
become,  and  erect  a  magnificent  bwrilina. 
The  mosque  was  accordingly  pulled 
down,  and  the  king  and  AichUshop 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Boda,  in  August  14,  - 
1227,  laid  &e  firat  stone  of  the  present 
one  The  architect  who  designed  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  directed  the  works, 
was  Pedro  Perez  Diaz,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Capdlla  de  los 
Doctores,  near  the  Ssgrario,  and  whom 
the  epitaph  calls  'Msgister  Ecdesiae,' 
and  asserts  '  qui  prsBsens  Templum  oon> 
-stnudt ;'  he  was  one  of  the  best  archi- 
tects of  the  13th  oentuiy,  and  died 
1285.  In  Januaiy  1498,  the  roof  was 
finished,  and  the  main  portion  com- 
pleted, therefore,  after  266  years  of 
almost  u|iinterrupted  works ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  subsequent  additions— 
viz.  the  Mozarabic  chapels,  those  of 
Reyes  Nuevoe,  Ssgrario,  Ochavo,  etc. 
The  architects  after  the  death  of  Perex 
were  Hodrigo  Alfonso,  Alvar  Gromez 
(14th  and  15th  centuries) ;  and  after 
them  Martin  Sanchez,  and  Juan  Guas,  | 
the  architect  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes. 
It  was  plundered  by  Padilla's  wife  and 
the  mob  in  1621,  and  by  General  la 
Houssaye  in  1808. 
lU  Style  and  Prqpor<io9W.— It  is  aD 
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oblong  square,  except  on  the  E.  ride, 
where  it  forms  a  semicircle,  meamiring 
404  ft  (Spanish)  long  firom  E.  to  W.  ; 
and 204 ft  widefromK.  to 8.  Mariana, 
no  connoisseur  after  all,  calls  this  cathe- 
dral La  Rica,  that  of  Seyille  La  Grande, 
that  of  Leon  La  Sutil,  or  Gentil,  and 
80  on,  which  means  but  little,  and  is 
too  often  quoted  here  and  abroad.  The 
style  of  the  edifice  belongs  to  the  best 
period  of  the  Gk>thic,  which  prevails 
alike  ontmde  and  in  the  interior,  with 
a  few  exceptions  here  and  there  apper- 
taining to  the  Gothic  of  the  15th  or  florid 
decline,  the  plateresqne  and  Gneco- 
Roman,  the  Saracenic  itself  not  being 
forgotten.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
B3rzantine  about  details  belonging  to 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  early  Spanish-Gothic  reigns 
in  allits  rimplidty,  nugesty,  austerity, , 
and  strength.  The  splendour,  light- 
ness, and  almost  Saracenised  character 
and  richness  of  details  of  the  Gothic  of 
the  15th  century  hare  also  unriTalled 
txamples  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
specimens  full  of  individuality  and 
typical  of  the  different  styles  that  pre- 
vailed in  turn  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
centmy,  to  which  if  we  add  that  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  day  enriched  it 
sncceamvely— that  Borgofia,  Berrugnete, 
Oespedes,  and  Yillalpondo  ;  Alias,  Co- 
pin,  Yeigara,  Ejas,  and  Covarmbias ; 
and  some  hundred  or  more  artists,  were 
employed  during  six  centuries  by  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  clergy 
that  Spain  ever  possessed,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  this  cathedral  is  a 
complete  museum  of  the  different  ec- 
deaiological  periods  in  Spain,  from 
the  18th  to  the  18th  century.  The 
exterior  does  not  correspond  to  the  in- 
terior in  harmony,  migesty,  details  of 
sculpture^  style,  etc,  and  \b  inferior  to 
that  of  Leon  and  Burgos,  where  the  ad- 
aiirable  grouping  of  the  masses,  the 
projecting  angles,  and  the  general  dis- 


tribution, produce  great  variety,  move* 
ment,  and  life.  The  stone  employed 
inride  came  from  the  quarries  of  Oli* 
gnelae,  rituated  two  leagues  from  Toleda 
It  is  easily  worked,  soft  when  just  ex- 
tracted, and  becomes  hard  witii  time. 
The  external  portion  is  all  of  Berro- 
que&a  stone,  save  the  ornamentation  of 
portals,  which,  is  also  of  Oliguelas  white 
stone. 

Exterior. — This  is,  unfortunately, 
partly  concealed  by  being  blocked  np 
on  all  rides  save  one  by  different  build- 
ings, and,  moreoTer,  its  being  rituated 
on  low  ground.  The  principal  features 
are,  right  elaborate  ingresses  of  dif- 
ferent styles  ;  a  tower,  the  only  one 
completed  of  the  two  proposed ;  and 
the  fa^es  and  cloisters.  The  best 
view  is  from  the  Plaza  del  Ayunta- 
miento,  in  which  the  grand  fa9ade  is 
rituated,  and  also  frt>m  that  of  San 
Yuste.  The  prindpal  facade,  the  west- 
em,  called  del  Ferdan,  looks  to  the 
town-hall  opporite  ;  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  is  to  the  right  On  the  left  of 
tbe  spectator  rises  the  belfry-tower, 
and  to  right  Cisneros*  Hosaiabic 
chapel,  with  its  elegant  cupola  and 
Gothic  open-work ;  both  these  portions 
of  the  edifice,  which  are  salient,  seem 
linked  together  by  an  iron  railing,  with 
pilastersand  jarrones,  forminga  spacious 
lonja  on  which  the  three  portals  open. 
That  to  right  is  the  Puerta  de  los  Escri- 
banos,  called  also  of  Judgment ;  to  left, 
de  la  Torre,  or  of  Hell ;  and  the  cen- 
tral, del  Perdon.  These  portals,  date 
1418-50,  were  designed  by  Alvar 
Gomez,  Martinez,  etc,  and  belong  to 
the  rich  Gothic  of  that  period.  Over 
each  of  the  three  doors  is  a  relievo  ; 
that  in  the  centre  represents  the  Virgin 
alighting  upon  earth,  and  placing  the 
casulla  (chasuble)  on  St  Ildefonso,  a 
tradition  much  venerated  here,  and  re- 
produced in  every  posrible  manner. 
Over  the  right  door  is  the  Last  Judg- 
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menty  not  to  good  as  tHe  former  ;  and 
oyer  the  third  are  some  estrellones,  de- 
corated with  heads,  etc.  The  second 
stage  or  portion  of  the  fiafade  is  orna- 
mented ^dth  a  relievo  representing  the 
Last  Sapper,  with  foil-sized  statues; 
gizty  stataes  of  saints,  Idn^  and  pro- 
phets, small  heads  of  angels,  marble 
piUarets,  the  leaf  ornamentation,  and 
other  details,  proitiaely  distributed, 
which  are  an  of  that  period,  as  well  as 
the  Gothic  open-work  parapet,  and 
a  colossal  central  statue  of  Religion. 
The  third  or  upper  storey  is  Greco- 
Roman,  and  a  sad  addition  of  Du- 
nmgo's,  which  dates  1787.  On  the  S. 
portion  of  the  cathedral  we  find  the 
fa^es  of  La  Llama  and  of  L09  Leonea, 
the  former  of  which  is  the  most  recent 
of  all,  and  dates  1800,  when  it  was 
awkwardly  placed  instead  of  the  former 
Puerta  de  los  Oarretones.  Its  style  is 
classical  and  indifferent  The  Puerta 
/deloB  Leanes  is  a  beantifid  specimen 
of  the  rich  Gothic  of  the  15th  century 
(it  dates  1460),  and  is  the  work  of 
Egas.  The  exquisite  ornamentation 
by  the  imoffinero  Juan  Aleman.  The 
upper  portion  was  modernised  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Durango.  Four 
Uons  supporting  escutcheons,  and 
placed  upon  marble  pillars  before  this 
goor,  gave  to  it  the  name  it  bears.  The 
door  itself  is  formed  by  a  magnificent 
pointed  arch  of  the  purest  style  of  the 
16th  century,  decorated  with  niches  on 
each  side,  with  statues  under  rich  cano- 
pies, and  an  infinity  of  exquisite  de- 
tails— ^the  relievo  of  the  Virgin's  As- 
sumption is  modem.  Over  the  door 
are  very  high  relieyo  medallions,  with 
busts  of  Apostles,  and  full-sized  sta- 
tues— ^they  are  modem.  All  this  is 
crowned  by  a  modem  front,  with  a 
colossal  St  Augustin.  The  exteriors 
of  the  bronze  doors  are  a  masterpiece 
of  Yillalpando  and  Diaz  del  Corral, 
and  date  1546-50.    The  insides  are  by 


Aleas  and  Miguel  Copin,  sons  of  Diego 
Copin,  of  Holland,  and  equally  exquv 
site— observe  the  vases^  children,  cen- 
taurs, battles,  etc  These  doors  cost 
68,672  maravedii,  a  large  sum  then, 
and  yet,  even  then,  how  little!  for 
everything  is  perfect  about  this  portal, 
in  the  composition,  execution  (eonaider- 
ing  tbe  period),  tiiought,  and  feeling 
that  pervade  it 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  tran- 
sept (to  the  N.)  is  the  Portal  del  Belcj, 
called  thus  from  the  clock  placed  here. 
It  is  also  known  as  Portal  de  la  Fem, 
and  del  NifLo  perdido,  etc  It  dates  end 
of  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  large 
pointed  arch,  on  the  sides  of  which,  on 
the  archivolts,  etc,  are  several  re- 
lievi,  hard,  rude,  and  vague  in  com- 
position ;  as  are  all  those  of  that  early 
style.  The  bronze  doors  are  the  work 
of  Turreno  and  Domingues  (1713), 
who  endeavonred  to  imitate  those  of 
Los  Leones.  The  insides  are  prior 
to  this  date,  and  the  carvings  good. 
The  relievi  over  the  door  are  very 
early,  and  represent  scenes  from,  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  The  statues  and 
groups  flanking  the  ingress  ha.v<e  a 
mysterious  meaning;  which  has  re- 
mained unexplained— observe  a  queen 
holding  a  book,  a  groom  leading  tiiree 
horses,  two  women  wrapped  ap  in 
cloaks,  etc  The  rest  of  this  &9ade  is 
modem.  On  the  right  of  this  fii^e 
is  the  salient  chapel  of  San  Pedro  ;  otx 
the  left  the  Sagrario  and  Ochavo.  Be- 
tween these  rons  a  very  fine  Gotiiie 
railing  of  the  end  of  fifteenth  centory, 
the  work  of  Maestro  Paulo.  The  tower 
on  the  left,  very  high  and  square,  is  ^e 
work  of  Alvar  Gomez,  and  dates  1425. 
The  clock  dates  1792,  and  cost  £700e. 
The  upper  capital  was  added  by  Du- 
rango. The  relievi  are  indifferent. 
On  the  N.  side  we  have  still  two  mora 
portals;  that  of  Sta,  OcOalina,  the 
earliest  dates  14th  oentuiy.    Observt^ 
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the  Gothic  gilt  oniaineiits  and  black 
slate  pilkretBL  A  marble  pillar  diyides 
it,  the  capital  of  which  is  formed  bj 
a  basso-relievo,  representing  the  burial 
of  St  Catherine ;  and  over  this  pillar 
rests  the  effigy  of  the  saint,  painted, 
and  'estofado,'  and  two  larger  ones  at 
the  extremities.  Oyer  the  lintel  is  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  painted 
expressly  by  Lnis  de  YelsMO^  in  1584, 
The  Bvrka  de  la  JPnaentadon  is  a  gem 
of  the  plateresqae  at  its  best -period. 
It  was  begnn  in  1565,  and  completed 
about  end  of  16th  century,  and  is  the 
work  of  Castaheda,  Hernandez,  Man- 
lano,  and  others.  The  arch  is  40  ft 
high,  and  20  ft  broad ;  the  pilasters, 
friese^  cornice,  and  triangolar  summit 
which  crowns  it  are  ^decorated  with 
exquisite  relievi ;  the  stataes  and  me- 
dallions are  good.  Over  the  key-stone, 
which  binds  and  closes  the  sweep  of 
the  axch,  is  an  OTal  mezzo-relieyo,  re- 
presenting the  mysteiy  of  the  Presen- 
tation of  the  Yiigin. 

The  Tower. — ^This  is  a  noble  monu- 
nient»  lofty,  elegant,  and  fidl  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  829  ft  high,  and  was  begun 
by  Archbishop  Tenorio,  1880-1440. 
It  is  the  work  of  Rodrigo  Alfonso  and 
Alvar  Gonzalez.  It  is  composed  of 
three  Gothic  storeys^  and  is  crowned 
by  a  circle  or  crown  of  iron  rays,  tei^ 
minating  in  a  colossal  cross.  The 
Berroqnefia  stone,  that  of  La  Rosa, 
marbles  and  slate,  are  the  materials, 
and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  col- 
lossal  filigree  custodia,  or  chandelier 
of  Arfes,  seen  by  the-  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope.  The  tiara-like  and  effective 
circle  of  rays  is  crowned  by  baUs, 
a  cross,  a  weathercock,  and  an  arrow. 
The  great  beUs  of  the  cathedral  are 
here,  amongst  which  is  the  'Gorda,' 
which  was  pat  np  in  1758,  and  weighs 
1548  arrobes.  Its  soonds  are  excellent. 
The  Hatiaca,  Esqnilon,  etc.,  are  so 
many  lions  with  the  campanero ;  but 


chimes  and  carillons  are  not  things  of 
Spain,  though  church-bells  are  used 
for  more  positiye  ends,  such  as  'el 
toquei  rebate,  a  somaten,  &  fa^^ '  when 
the  number  of  eampanadas  designates 
the  exact  Ifoirrio  where  the  fire  breaks 
out;  and  is  duly  learnt  by  heart  by 
every  prudent  vedno^  so  much  so,  that 
those  ignorant  of  the  toques  are  held 
next  to  idiots,  whence  the  proverb, 
'  Repican  campanas  y  no  sabe  donde,' 
equM  to  being  informed  of  the  most 
common  thing:  'Hombre  estas  oomo 
si  no  hubieres  oido  campanas.' 

For  the  doisUrSj  see  end  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  cathedral* 

Interior. — The  interior  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  the  lateral  chapels  oc- 
cupying the  sixth  and  seventh  at  the 
£.  side ;  that  of  the  centre  is  the  largest, 
and  measures  116  ft  high — ^the  lateral 
diminish  gradually  in  height  and 
width.  The  roof  Ib  composed  of 
seventy-two  bovedas,  or  vaults,  resting 
on  eighty-eight  piers,  forming  groups 
of  shafts,  varying  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, and  standing  on  one  only  and 
same  base;  the  capitals  are  composed 
of  a  plain  foliage.  Some  of  the  shafts 
stop  half-way  to  receive  the  arches 
of  communication ;  the  remaining  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  bend  with  the  gentle 
curve  of  a  palm  to  support  the  arches, 
forming  the  groined  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral nave.  The  750  stained  windows 
shine  between  these  rows  of  arches, 
and  form  a  treble  wall  of  glorious 
painted  glasa  The  ogive  between  the 
decrescent  central  and   mediate  bays 


•  Frinci/al  Festtviius.—Hhc  Holy  Week 
ceremonies  are  very  magnificent,  far  superior 
to  those  of  Madrid,  and  well  worth  seeing. 
San  Ildefonso,  the  Tutelar  Saint's  festival,  is 
also  a  great  day  at  the  cathedral  and  town 
(January  3sX 

iCr  //ottrT.—Th.e  cathedral  is  open  daily, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  the  oraeion  (evening  about  6) ; 
but  to  see  the  jewels  and  choir,  the  viaiton 
must  choose  some  time  after  a  p.m. 
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ii  tharply  pointed  lad  of  reiy  ele- 
gant design ;  between  these  latter  and 
the  extreme  lateral  and  lower  onea» 
the  ogive  is  severer,  not  so  pointed, 
and  of  an  earlier  style.  On  t^e  capi- 
tals and  bases  of  most  of  the  piers, 
excepting  perhaps  those  of  the  central 
nave,  where  the  15th  centory  is  seen 
in  allitB splendour,  the  Byzantine  has 
left  many  a  vestige  of  its  influence, 
marked,  moreover,  in  other  portions  of 
the  building.  The  pavement  is  of 
bluish-white  marble  placed  as  a  chess- 
board. The  extreme  lateral  naves  are 
railed  by  excellent  rejas,  to  form  twenty- 
three  chapels  of  different  styles  and 
periods.  In  the  centre  the  choir  sadly 
blocks  up  the  nave,  and  conceals  the 
high  chapel  and  altar.  The  whole 
edifice  rises  on  a  spacious  crypt  or 
vault,  distributed  into  five  naves,  also 
of  same  width  and  length,  but  not 
height,  and  divided  by  eighty-eight 
square  piers,  which  support  the  upper 
ones  above.  The  roof  outside  was  a 
ffiomo  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  was 
covered  in  only  by  Gotiiio  open-work 
parapets ;  it  was  tiled  up  subsequently. 
The  exterior  means  of  strengthening 
the  walls  by  flying  buttresses  have  also 
led  to  effective  decoration  and  effect 

The  transept  is  spacious,  and  lighted 
by  two  splendid  rose  windows.  Over 
the  arches  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  four  lower  bays,  runs  a  long 
gallery  of  curved  diminutive  arches. 
The  salient  angles  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cylindrical  vaults  which 
cross  each  other,  and  the  joints  of  the 
stones,  are  marked  out  with  gold  fil- 
lets. The  niches  contain  several  stiff, 
rudely-executed  statuettes,  of  white 
stone,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  the 
ghosts  of  the  grave  and  holy  per- 
sonages, who,  fiill  of  life  and  move- 
ment, radiant  with  light  and  colour, 
draped  in  gold  brocade  tissues,  stand 
in  the  painted  windows  just  above. 


The  lateral  naves  wind  with  a  beantiM 
sweep  round  the  apse,  offering  to  the 
view  a  charming  perspective  when  seen 
a  little  lower  down,  and  through  the 
arehes  opening  round  the  presbytenr. 
Another  good  point  of  view  is  ttfnn  the 
Altar  of  the  Descent,  and  also  horn 
Puerta  del  Perdon.  There  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  grandeur,  lafii- 
ness,  and  migestic  repose.  The  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  ogival  of  15th 
century  in  to  be  admired  as  much  aa  the 
simplicity,  myrtic  character,  and  aobcr 
style  of  the  ISth.  It  is  lower  than  tiiat 
of  Seville,  smaller  too,  and  not  so  well 
lighted. 

High  Chapd.— Prior  to  end  of  15th 
century,  the  high  chapel  occupied  only 
the  space  between  the  railing  and  the 
steps  leading  to  the  presbyteiy — that  is, 
was  placed  under  the  second  boreda 
(vaulted  roof)  of  central  nave  ;  and  the 
first  boveda,  now  the  presbytery,  formed 
a  chapel  called  de  Im  Btya  Vi^fet, 
which  WHS  founded  by  King  Sancho  ^ 
Bravo  for  a  burial  chapel  for  the  royal 
family ;  and  in  it  were  buried  Sancho 
the  Brave,  Sancho  el  Deacado,  Alfon- 
so VII.  his  father,  king  of  Portugal, 
Don  Sancho  Gapelo,  etc  Cardinal 
Cisneros  (better  known  to  Kngliah 
readen  as  Ximenes)  obtained  from  the 
Oatholic  kings  leave  to  enkige  the  hi^ 
chapel,  leaving  the  royal  tombs  wliere 
they  were.  This  took  place  in  149^ 
and  shortly  after  the  retablo  and  present 
tombs,  etc,  were  completed.  This 
chapel  is  56  ft  long,  by  45  ft  to  60  ft, 
according  to  distances  between  piers, 
and  116  fL  high ;  its  form  being  that 
of  the  cathedral  itsell  The  pavement 
is  a  mosaic,  formed  by  white  and  red 
marbles,  veined  over,  and  describing 
geometrical  figures.  Over  the  rooi^ 
arches,  and  flying  buttresses,  the  joints 
of  the  stones  are  goigeously  gUt  and 
painted  blue,  as  wdl  as  the  upper  half 
of  the  piers.     From  half-way  down  the 
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piers  are  decorated  with  an  infinitf  of 
stataettes  of  kings,  archbiahops,  and 
saints,  and  a  multitade  of  angels  play- 
ing on  different  instroments,  and  with 
outspread  wings,  that  want  bnt  incense 
to  raise  them  again  from  the  spot  where 
they  have  alighted.  The  sidea  or  ribs, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  chapel,  are  formed 
by  a  giomo  walls.  That  to  the  right, 
especially,  is  admirable  for  the  open 
work — BO  li^t,  and  the  stone  so  trans- 
parent The  lower  arches  hare  celosias, 
throng  which  the  lateral  naves  are 
seen.  The  arches  and  buttresses  of  the 
second  and  third  storeys  or  portions  are 
decorated  with  two  rows  of  statues,  the 
lower  being  liie-size  and  mostly  mitred. 
The  elaborate  €k>thic  side-walls  are 
eoeval  with  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
cathedraL  Over  the  lateral  arches  run 
galleries  of  diminutive  Moro-Gothic 
areblets,  divided  by  paired  pillarets, 
with  colossal  statnes;  and  over  them 
open  large  windows  and  roses  of  painted 
gjUsSy  with  figores  of  saints  and  pro- 
ph.et8^  and  shields  of  Boyal  arms,  and 
those  of  Cisneros. 

The  r^  is  superb,  and  made  of  a 
combination  of  copper,  iron,  and  brasa. 
It  is  the  work  of  Pranciaco  de  Yillal- 
pando,  the  rival  of  Berrugaete  and 
BoigOfia»  who  took  ten  years  to  com- 
plete it,  16S8-48,  for  which  he  received 
about  £4700,  equal  now,  certainly,  to 
£20,000.  It  is  46  ft.  wide,  by  21  fk. 
high,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
plateresque.  Observe  the  admirable 
finish  and  composition  of  the  bassi- 
leUevi  details,  shields  of  arms,  candela- 
bra, and  a  colossal  crudfizion.  It  was 
formerly  all  gilt  and  silvered.  What 
must  ^is  cathedral  have  been  then ! 
The  plateresque  pulpits  are  of  bronze, 
and  of  admirable  workmanship ;  they 
are  also  by  Yillalpando.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  chapel,  and  upon  piers, 
stand  the  stataes  (on  the  left)  of  the 
celebrated  shepherd  Martin  Alhaga  or 


Malo,  who  semi-miraculously  showed 
to  Alfonso  YIII.  a  short  cut  across  the 
hills  to  Las  Navas,  where  he  so  signally 
defeated  the  infideL  On  the  opposite 
pier  (to  the  right)  is  the  Al£BU][ui,  who 
interceded  witih  Alfonso  in  behalf  of 
Queen  0>8tan2a  and  Bishop  Bernard, 
when,  contrary  to  the  king's  wish  and 
promise,  they  had  converted  by  force 
the  mosque  into  a  church.  On  the 
side  of  the  Epistle,  within  a  niche,  is 
also  a  statue  of  Alfonso  YI. 

Tomh  of  Cardinal  Mendoza, — Of  the 
two  side  waUs,  that  on  side  of  the 
Gospel  was  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  this  mausoleum.  On  the  left  of 
altar  is  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  the 
Grand  Gardinal  of  Spain,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Mendoza,  the  tercer 
rey  (ob.  1495).  It  is  all  of  precious 
marbles,  with  two  facades— one  formed 
by  the  sarcophagus,  a  recumbent  effigy, 
and  the  other  being  an  altar  with  a 
good  medallion  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Oross,  which  is  held  by  St 
Helena,  by  the  pious  prelate  in  the 
presence  of  St  Peter.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  early  plateresque,  and  the 
first  work  executed  in  this  cathedral 
by  A.  de  Govarmbias.  The  statuettes 
and  details  are  profusely  distributed  and 
well  executed. 

Boyal  Tomba, — Around  the  high 
altar.  Over  open  arches  railed  in  by 
gilt  rejas  are  admirably-worked  Gk>thic 
niches,  or  rather  recesses,  decorated 
with  statuettes  and  gilt  pinnacles  and 
niche  work.  At  the  back  of  these 
recesses  are  richly-coloured  escutcheons 
of  Castile.  On  those  on  the  left  the 
Austrian  eagles  may  be  seen  appearing 
at  so  early  a  date — ^for  they  are  all  of 
the  aame  date,  1507— and  the  work  of 
Diego  Copin  (Kopfen?)  of  Holland. 
These  truly  r^al  enterramientos,  so 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  urns  at 
the  Escorial,  are  crowned  by  a  charming 
open  work  interlaced  arch,  or  rather  a 
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traoeried  festoon,  decorated  with  sta- 
taettoR,  filigree  pumacles,  terminating 
in  a  sort  of  gossamer,  airy  tabemade, 
of  great  elegance  and  lightness.  The 
tombs  themselyes,  as  well  as  the  jaoent 
effigies  of  marble,  are  mnoh  earlier  than 
the  rest,  and  were  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  La  Santa  Cnu  or  Beyes  Yiejoe,  in 
1829,  by  Sancho  el  Bravo.  On  the 
side  of  the  Gospel  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Emperor  Alfonao  VIL  and  the  /f^/Smto 
D,  Pedro  de  AgwUar ;  on  that  of  the 
Epistle,  those  of  D.  Saneho  el  Bravo 
and  D,  Saneho  el  Deaeado,  The  Infante 
Archbishops,  etc.,  who  lie  here  also, 
haye  no  inscriptions  or  statues. 

lUtablo.'^Thia  gem  of  the  Hi^ 
Chnrch  rises  from  &e  pavement  to  ti^e 
very  roof ;  it  was  pat  np  for  Cardinal 
Cisneros,  1500-4,  and  was  the  work  of 
twenty-seven  artists.  It  is  of  alerce- 
wood,  and  is  painted  and  gilt.  The 
design  was  made  by  Felipe  de  Yigazni, 
better  known  as  Boigofia,  and  Alfonso 
Sanchez,  who  employed  under  their 
orders  such  men  as  Diego  Copin, 
Petit  Jean,  or  Petit  Juan,  a  French- 
man or  an  Aragonese  (the  Limousin 
IB  still  spoken,  and  was  then  chiefly 
in  many  portions  of  Aragon),  and  Al- 
monacid,  who  was,  from  his  name, 
probably  a  converted  Moor.  The 
painting  and  gilding  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Juan  de  Borgolia, 
Philip's  brother.  This  retablo  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  Spain,  and  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  Florid 
Gothic.  It  IB  divided  into  five  storeys, 
separated  perpendicularly  by  richly- 
worked  columns.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament ;  the 
profusion  of  statuettes  and  details  of 
ornamentation,  though  great,  do  not 
mar  the  general  effect ;  and  the  com- 
position and  execution  are  admirable. 
The  central  pyramidal  custodia  looks 
like  filigree-work  ;  the  Viigin  is  seated 
under  it,  with  angels  playing  on  in- 


strnmentB :  &  coloasal  calvario  crowns 
the  whole  poem. 

The  TrmuparmUe, — This  singular 
example  of  the  churngneresque  applied 
to  msrble  sculpturing  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  high  altar,  and  put  np  to 
render  truisparent  the  inside  of  tbe 
'camazjn,'  which  is  behind  the  hi^ 
altar,  and  where  the  sacred  vases  and 
holy  of  holies  are  kept  It  is  the  woik 
of  Ksidso  Torn^  1782,  who  may  be 
considered  the  inventor  of  these  fit' 
eeueiee  of  modifies  as  they  have  been 
called,  and  which  are  seen  in  many 
Spanish  churches.  But,  thou^  the 
composition  U  faulty,  yet  the  execu- 
tion is  wonderfdl;  and  marble  has 
rarely  been  handled  with  that  freedom, 
boldness,  and  finish  of  the  minutest 
details.  It  cost  £15,000.  Under  the 
high  chapel  is  a  subterraneous  chapd, 
del  Santa  Sepulcro,  so  called  fix>m  re- 
presenting the  site  of  Christ's  buiiaL 
It  is  indiiSerent,  and  seldom  shown  to 
visitors.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
sculptures  and  pictures.  Over  the  cen- 
tral is  a  fioie  Burial  of  Christ,  1514,  by 
Diego  Copin,  'estofado,'  and  painted 
by  Juan  de  Borgolia ;  the  pictures  on 
the  right  altar  are  by  Ricci,  or  BizzL 
The  respaldos  of  high  chapel  date  1490, 
and  were  put  up  by  Cardinal  Af  endoza ; 
the  sculpturing  here,  medallions  frtm 
life  of  Christy  etc.,  are  of  more  ad- 
vanced execution  and  better  style  on 
the  side  of  Gospel  than  on  the  earlie* 
part  (88  years  before),  over  tiie  Epistie 
side. 

Chair. — ^This  part  of  the  church  is 
placed  under  tiie  fourth  and  fiit> 
vaults,  and  measures  70  ft  long  hj  45 
ft  wide.  It  is  walled  in  on  Jl  sides 
except  towards  the  £.  or  high  chapel, 
frx>m  which  it  is  railed  in  by  a  magnifi- 
cent reja,  a  worthy  pendant  to  that  of 
the  latter,  of  the  same  time  and  8tyl% 
formerly  gilt  and  sQvered,  until  the 
French  invasion,  when  it  was  diveated 
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of  the  gilding.  It  is  a  mwterpiece  of 
Domingo  C^pedes,  a  great  Maestro 
r^ero^  who  employed  Fernando  Bravo 
to  complete  it  (1648).  The  ornamen- 
tation is  very  rich  and  well  executed. 
The  pavement  of  the  choir  is  made  of 
large  white  marhle  slahs,  divided  by 
broad  frames  of  dark  marble  inlaid. 
Over  an  isolated  altar  is  a  stone  effigy 
of  the  Virgin,  called  Virgen  de  U 
Blanca»  probably  from  its  being 
fnormal  but  the  Spanish  peasant  likes 
the  <  Cristos'  and  'Yirgenes '  to  look  as 
national  as  possible ;  and  it  wonld  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  persoade  them  that 
they  were  not  *  Oastellanos  poros  y  por 
los  cnatro  costadoe,'  or  natives  of  the 
province  where  they  are  venerated. 
Thoa^  the  dark-complexioned  Marias 
and  Christs  please  them  most : 

Moreno  pintan  k  Cristo, 
Morena  2k  la  Magdalena, 
Moreno  es  el  bien  que  adoro ; 
ViTa  la  fente  Moreaa  1 

Bound  it  is  a  fine  reja  by  Villalpando 
and  Diaz  del  Coiral,  his  brother-in-law, 
1561-64 ;  it  is  plateresque,  and  with  a 
profrision.  of  details  and  figures. 

Xec<em&— The  larger  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  eagle  with  spread  wings,  dates 
1646,  and  is  the  work  of  Salinas.  The 
Gothic  pedestal  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  upper  portion,  dates  1425,  and  was 
wrought  in  Germany.  The  latter  is 
very  superior  to  the  former.  There 
are  two  more  of  gilt  bronze,  dating 
1670,  the  work  of  the  Yergaras.  The 
relievos  and  statuettes  are  finely 
executed.  The  wooden  lecterns  date 
b^;inning  and  middle  of  the  16th 
century. 

sums.  —  Divided  into  upper  and 
lower  row,  each  of  a  distinct  period 
and  style.  The  lower  series  is  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  carver  {enUU' 
lador)  Bodrigo,  who  completed  it  in 
1495.  This  magnificent  walnut  sil- 
Isria  belongs   to  the   Florid   Gothic. 


Considering  the  period,  the  execution 
is  very  good ;  but  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  representing  in  the  medal- 
lions the  sieges  and  capture  of  cities 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  displaying  valuable  ex- 
amples of  the  dress,  arms,  etc.,  of  that 
time.  The  arms,  friezes,  backs,  feet, 
etc.,  form  a  rare  museum  of  the  gro- 
tesque, in  which  the  medieval  carvers 
indolged.  The  upper  row  dates  fit>m 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  sil- 
lerias  in  Europe,  the  work  of  Alonso 
Berragaete^  his  son  Pedro,  and  PhUip 
de  Boigo&a  (Tigami),  who  undertook 
it  after  a  long  contest  with  other  car- 
vers, presided  over  by  the  chapter. 
Bermguete  made  the  thirty-five  stalls 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Archbishop's 
seat,  including  the  latter,  and  Bor- 
golia  the  opposite  row,  in  all  seventy- 
one  stalls.  They  were  wrought  in 
rivalry  of  each  other,  and  finished  in 
1543  ;  and  as  Cardinal  Tavera's  inscrip- 
tion runs :  '  Certavenint  tum  artificum 
ingenia ;  certabunt  semper  spectatorum 
judicia.  *  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  who 
deserves  the  palm.  TonameBorgofiaand 
Bermguete  is  to  name  the  style  to  which 
it  belongs,  that  Italianised  plateresque 
so  admirably  understood  and  rendered 
by  Bermguete  especially,  in  works 
which  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself  would 
often  have  been  proud  to  sign.  The 
subjects  represent  saints,  prophets,  pa- 
triarchs, etc.,  in  mezzo-relievo ;  and 
the  recesses  wherein  the  walnut  stalls 
are  placed  are  of  alabaster,  and  divided 
by  beautiful  jasper  pillars  with  ala- 
baster basements  and  capitals.  Over 
the  niches  run  a  series  of  alabaster 
medallions,  with  mezzo-relievo  figures 
of  the  patriarchs,  progenitorea  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  differences  between  the 
two  rows  in  style  are  very  obvious  and 
interesting  to  study  for  the  history  of 
Spanish  sculpture.     In  that  of  Maese 
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Rodrigo  we  hare  all  the  qualities  and 
defects  of  the  Gothic  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Its  grotesque  Tedesco-Gothic 
style  reminds  one  of  Lncas  of  Holland 
and  his  school.  The  composition  is 
good  and  broad  ;  the  attitudes,  group- 
ing, and  expression  eren,  are  well  dis- 
posed; the  failure  rests  especially  in 
the  execution.  The  German  school  is 
apparent,  moreorer,  in  the  draperies, 
etc.  The  upper  row  displays  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  and  knowledge  of 
the  best  models  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
In  the  work  of  both  the  artists  we  see 
the  influence  of  the  Florentine  school 
fierruguete's  characteristics  are  good 
anatomy,  energy,  antique  cast  of  dra- 
peries, and  power  of  expression  ;  those 
of  his  rival  Boigofia  are  grace,  suavity, 
greater  freedom  of  Vianrlling^  richer  ima- 
gination, and  great  taste  in  the  choice 
of  ornamentation  ;  the  draperies,  so  to 
say,  being  less  conventional  and  mo- 
demised.  The  Archbishop's  stall  was 
also  the  work  of  Berruguete,  when  the 
group  of  the  Transfiguration,  all  of 
Oogolludo  alabaster,  is  moat  Michael- 
Angelesque.  The  relievos  of  the  De- 
scent of  the  Virgin  upon  Earth  to  visit 
St  Ildefonso  and  Purgatory,  are  by 
Grogorio  Vigami,  the  brother  of  Bor- 
gofia,  who  died  1543.  The  choral 
books  are  very  fine  and  early,  and  con- 
tain magnificent  specimens  of  illumina- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  by 
Buitrago,  Arroyo,  Juan  de  Salazar,  etc 
Notice  the  seven  volumes  of  Cisneros's 
missal,  with  illuminations  by  A.  Vaz- 
quez and  Canderroa. 

The  orffoma  aro  churrigueresque  in 
style  and  sound,  and  date  18th  cen- 
tury ;  that  on  the  side  of  the  Evangelic 
is  the  best 

The  respaldoa  or  exUrian  of  choir, 
are  also  very  fine  examples  of  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century,  and 
form  three  walls,  richly  decorated  with 
fifty-two  precious  and  difierently-colour- 


ed  marble  columns supportingarcheB  ad* 
mirably  worked  ;  and  over  these  nm  & 
series  of  fifty-six  alto-relievo  medal- 
lions representing  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  This  is  a  most  excellent 
example  of  middle-pointed  style.  The 
subjects,  though  frdl  of  the  iialwtf  d 
the  period  and  many  vaguely  com- 
posed, are  admirable — and  we  point  thii 
heretofore  neglected  portion  to  the 
study  of  artists.  The  date  is  1S80; 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament — a  rare  instance  with  Span- 
ish architects.  The  statues  of  In- 
nocence and  Sin,  at  the  aides  of  the 
oval,  containing  a  bust  of  a  Padre 
Etemo  and  Evangelists,  are  of  ala- 
baster and  of  16th  century  ;  the  medal- 
lion, with  bust  by  Alonso  Berragaete, 
and  the  statues  by  the  elder  Nicolas 
de  Vergara.  The  four  classical  altais 
date  the  end  of  last  century,  and  are 
very  indifferent 

Chapels  round  the  Church.  Interior 
Portal  del  Pairdon, — Begin  by  this  door, 
and  follow  to  the  right  This  interior 
part,  with  its  two  fine  folds  or  leaTei 
full  of  bronze  relievi,  dates  1337.  The 
frame  of  it  and  statues  of  prophets  at 
the  angles  are  also  Grothic.  Over  it 
are  some  fine  coloured  glass  windows 
and  a  glorious  rose,  80  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  pictures  on  the  sides  are  indif- 
ferent. Over  the  portal  de  la  Torre  ia 
a  very  ancient  fresco  (sadly  defaced  by 
time,  neglect,  and  the  lightning  which 
destroyed  part  of  the  tower,  a  fev 
years  ago),  representing  the  ResurTe^ 
tion  of  the  Lord.  Puaia  de  Us  eseri- 
bamos. — The  eseribano,  or  notsry,  'n 
quite  a  thing  of  Spain,  just  as  much  as 
the  cura  and  the  nUdico,  those  three 
professions  that  prosper  with  the  min 
of  souIb,  bodies,  and  pockets. 

Primero  que  suba  al  cielo^ 
El  alma  de  un  eacribaao^ 
Tintero,  papel  y  pltima, 
Han  de  bailar  el  f 
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The  guild  of  the  taeribamM  dd  numero 
of  Toledo  have  the  privilege  to  enter 
by  this  door  (hesce  the  name)  once  a- 
year,  and  when  they  go  to  take  the 
oath  or  jturamento  de  insMiUo  before 
the  high  altar.  Orer  this  portal  is 
an  inscription  recording  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Granada,  expulsion  of 
the  Jewsy  and  completion  of  this  ca- 
thedral 

Jfiuarabie  Ckapel. — ^It  is  placed  un- 
der the  unfinished  tower,  and  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Cisneros,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Chapel  of  Corpus 
Chxisti,  and  built  by  the  Moorish  ardii- 
tects,  Faraz  and  Mohammed,  after  de- 
signs of  Enrique  Egas  (1504).  The 
cupola  was  erected  about  1626,  by  J. 
M.  Theotocopuli,  the  Oreooo's  son. 
The  entrance  reja  is  by  Juan  Franc^ 
and  plateresque  (1524) ;  and  the  fresco 
on  fk^ade,  by  Juan  de  BorgoSia,  dates 
1511,  but  is  indifferent  The  effigy  of 
Our  Lady  of  La  Piedad  over  the  door  is 
also  indifferent  The  only  altar  in  it  is 
of  bronze  and  marble,  a  present  of  Car- 
dinal Lorenzana.  The  mosaic  oyer  it 
represents  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  was 
brought  from  Bome  by  the  same  cardin- 
al, and  cost  £4000.  The  square  chapel 
itself  is  small,  and  offers  nothing  re- 
markable, except  the  large  fresco  repre- 
senting different  episodes  of  the  conquest 
of  Oran  by  Cardinal  Cisneros,  for 

Pluma,  purimra :  y  eipada. 
Solo  en  Csneros  se  halla. 

To  the  right,  the  cardinal  is  seen  em- 
barking at  Cartagena,  May  16,  1509, 
with  a  fleet  of  10  men-of-war  and  80 
galleys,  1100  horsemen,  and  9000  foot 
soldiers.  To  the  left,  the  picture  re- 
presents the  landing  at  Mers-el-Kebir, 
a  pirate's  nest  close  to  Oran ;  that  in 
the  centre  represents  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  town.  Obserre  the 
septuagenarian  cardinal  riding  on  a 
mule  and  preceded  by  the  Franciscan 
monk.    Fray    Fernando,    bearing   his 


standard.  The  fresco  was  painted  by 
the  contemporary  Juan  de  Borgoiia, 
1514.  Its  merit  is  indifferent,  and  the 
perspective  Chinese-like  ;  but  it  is  most 
curious  for  the  dresses,  arms,  evolutions 
of  troops,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  form  a  photographic  collection 
of  all  such-like  frescoes  in  Spain,  the 
battles  at  Escurial,  etc.  This  chapel 
was  founded  to  preserve  in  all  its  pu- 
rity the  forms  of  the  Gothic  ritual, 
called  Mostarabe  or  Muzkrabe  (the  first 
is  oftener  met  in  Spanish  history,  the 
second  in  ballads),  because  used  by  the 
Muzkrabe8,Mixti  Arabes,  a  name  given 
to  the  Ooths,  who  agreed  to  live  under 
the  Moslem  rule,  retaining  their  Chris- 
tian worship. 

llie  oldest  ritual  in  Spain  was  the  Apostolic 
mass,  such  as,  according  to  St.  Gregory,  was 
followed  in  their  time,  and  consisted  of  the  Our 
Father,  and  the  words  pronounced  by  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Santiago  (St 
James  the  Elder)  added  a  few  prayers,  and  this 
was  the  primttiTe  form  of  mass,  which  was  pre- 
served tUl  the  reign  of  Sisenardus.  This  rite 
was  developed,  completed,  and  reformed  in 
Rome ;  but  continued  the  same  in  Spain  and 
part  of  Gothic  Gaul ;  was  somewhat  adulterated 
by  the  conuct  with  Ariantsm,  but  purified  by 
San  Isidoro  (auricular  confession  had  been  sup- 
pressed), and  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  or- 
dered that  it  should  be  followed  everywhere. 
Queen  Costanza,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop 
Bernard,  backed  by  Rome,  endeavoured  to 
suppress  it  and  introduce  the  Roman  or  Gre- 
gorian mass.  The  opposition  was  great.  An 
appeal  to  the  Judicium  Del  turned  against  the 
desired  innovation.  The  Pope  was  consulted ; 
a  council  was  assembled  at  Burgos,  and  decided 
for  the  Rito  Galico  or  Gregorian ;  but  Toledo 
appealed  again  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
now  the  books  themselves  were  the  champions. 


*  When  the  exulting  soldiers,  whose  excesses 
at  the  sack  of  Oran  were  fiendish,  saluted  him 
as  the  conqueror,  he  meekly  answered,  like  the 
Moslem  Prince  Ibnu-I-Ahmaer  after  the  capture 
of  Seville,  and  the  Black  Prince  ailer  the  vic- 
tory of  Nsuera :  '  Non  nobis,  non  nobis,  sed,' 
etc.;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  real  conquerors 
were  Pedro  Navarro,  and  the  terror  that  pos- 
sessed the  Moors  when  they  perceived  that  th« 
first  head  they  cut  had  only  one  eye  1 
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A  pOe  was  built  up  b  the  ZocodoTer,  the  two 
missals  placed  side  by  side,  and  fire  set  to  die 
wood.  The  test  of  fire  was  &vourable  to  the 
Toledan  ritual,  which  remained  unoonsumed, 
whilst  the  Roman  missal  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  decision  was  equally  disr^arded  by  the 
defeated ;  but '  il  est  avcc  le  ciel'  (and  even  the 
pope)  '  des  accommodements :'  and  to  satisfy  all 
parties  both  rituals  were  inffeniously  amaJga- 
mated  under  the  name  of '  Missale  mixtum  se- 
cundum consuetudinem  alnue  Ecdesie  Tole- 
tansB.*  Howerer,  the  constant  influence  of 
Rome  at  length  prevailed,  especially  through 
political  motives ;  and  on  Nov.  a,  1574,  the 
cathedral  services  began  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  other  churches  of  Spain, — the  Muziurabes 
only  retaining  six  churches,  viz.,  St.  Eulalia, 
St.  Sebastian,  St  Marcos,  St  Lucas,  St  Justa, 
St  Torcato,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  were 
still  exclusively  used  for  that  rite;  the  last 
Concordat  has  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  it 
only  in  Cisneros'  chapel,  where  mass  is  said 
every  day  about  9.30  a.  M.,  but  it  is  indifferently 
attended,  and  has  become  a  mere  liturgic  curi- 
osity, which  must  sooner  or  later  disappear. 
The  ritual  is  very  simple  and  imposing.  Auri- 
cular confession  is  omitted :  the  credo  is  said  at 
the  elevation,  the  wafer  is  divided  into  nine 
parts,  representing  the  Incarnation,  Epiphany, 
Nativity,  Circumcision,  Passion,  Death,  Resur- 
rection, Ascension,  and  the  Eternal  Kingdom. 
Seven  of  these  portions  are  placed  to  form  a 
cross  (see  for  books  of  reference,  end  of  ToUda). 
The  prayers  and  collects  teem  with  fervour  and 
true  eloquence,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
btroduced  in  the  Book  of  O>mmon  Prayer. 
Masses  are  said  here  at  the  request  of  visitors 
and  for  a  trifle.  The  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  that  maybe  found  in  Hardouin's  'Re- 
ceuil  des  Conciles,  etc.,  tome  vl  pt  L,  are  most 
curious  to  consult  upon  this  subject 

CapiXUk  d»  la  Epi/ania, — Oothio,  of 
16th  oentniy,  rebuilt  in  the  Iflth.  A 
Grothic  altar,  with  early  pictures  of 
little  meriti  and  two  painted  marble 
atataes. 

CapiUa  d$  la  Cone^xion. — Of  the 
indifferent  Oothic,  beginning  of  16th 
century.  A  retablo  of  the  early  Grennan 
school.  Over  the  Puerta  Liana  are 
four  chiaroscuro  pictures  by  O>montes» 
middle  of  16th  centuiy,  very  dork  and 
sombre,  said  to  represent  the  four 
Sybils. 

CapiUa  San  Martin, — Gothic,  very 
florid,  founded  beginning  of  the  16th 


oentoty.  A  fine  reja  by  Juan  Frances. 
The  retablo  is  plateresque ;  the  pictures 
early  but  inferior ;  most  of  them  ascribed 
to  Frandsoo  de  Amberes  (AntwerpX 
and  the  St  Martin  to  Andrea^  a  Floren- 
tine painter. 

CapiUa  de  San  Etigmio. — ^Founded 
about  beginning  of  18th  century ;  re- 
paired and  mostiy  rebuilt  beginning  of 
16th  centuiy.  A  fine  iron  reja^  and 
plateresque  retablo  designed  by  Enrique 
de  Egas,  1500,  and  MaeseRodrigo.  The 
San  Eugenio  in  centre  is  by  Diego  Copin, 
1517,  on  wood  ;  and  the  series  of  pic- 
tures representing  the  Childhood  and 
Death  of  Christ  are  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gofta,  1516.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  plater- 
esque  tomb  with  an  alabaater  lying  efBgy 
of  Bishop  Castillo,  ob.  1621.  Opposite 
is  a  tomb  of  exquisite  style,  in  imitation 
of  the  Saracenic  ait  of  18th  oenturr, 
with  an  Arabic  inscription.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Toledan  algnazil  Feman 
Gudiel,  ob.  1278.  In  lus  epitaph  he  is 
said  to  hare  been — 'muy  onrrado  ca- 
vallero,'  and  'muy  fazedor  de  algo. 
Sirrio  bien  i  Jesuchristo,  e  i  Sancta 
Maria,  e  al  Bey,  e  i  Toledo,  de  nocie  e 
dedia.' 

On  passing  this  chapel,  on  the  wall 
is  the  usual  painting  of  San  Cristobal, 
50  ft  high,  and  therefore  justly  called 
Cristobalon ;  this  Christua  ferana  was 
repainted  1686,  by  G.  de  Bueda.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  a  valuable  pictoie  of 
Luis  Tristan  representing  St  F^nancis  de 
Paule. 

The  interior  portal  de  loe  leones  is 
exquisite,  and  Qotho-plateresque.  Ob- 
serve the  fine  Gothic  tombs  with  relievi 
The  leaves  of  the  doors,  as  before  stated, 
are  elaborately  worked,  and  gems  of  the 
kind;  they  date  16th  century.  Over 
the  portal  is  a  medallion  representing, 
in  mezzo-relievo,  the  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  among  the  branches 
of  which  we  see  the  Patriarchs,  fore* 
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fathers  of  the  Yirgln,  who  crown  the 
work,  holding  the  Child.  Above  this, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  etorey  OTCuarpoai 
plateresqne  aichiteoture,  with  elegant 
balustraded  pillan  and  good  statues  of 
David  and  another  prophet,  is  a  fine 
marble  medallion  of  G.  da  BoigoSia, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  other  sculpture  here  is  full 
of  good  ornamentation  and  details,  by 
Copin,  Aleas,  Salmeron,  and  others. 
The  rose-window  over  this  is  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  with  glorious  colours. 

CapiHa  de  Sta.  Luda  (lux,  whence 
she  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  occnlists,  and 
cures  diseases  of  the  sight).  On  the 
sides  of  the  entrance  are  two  pictures,  a 
St  John,  ascribed  to  Bibera  by  some, 
and  to  Caravaggio  by  other  inteligenteB; 
and  to  the  right,  San  Bartolome,  by 
MaeDa,  1786,  one  among  the  least  bad 
of  this  indifferent  artist.  The  medal- 
lions are  modem,  and  as  to  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin — ^those  who  see  it 
need  not  be  assured  that  it  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  el  o6lebre  Waiidiqus,  This 
small  Gothic  chapel  is  interesting;  as 
being  among  the  earliest  built.  It  was 
founded  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo  de  Bada, 
and  contains  sepulchnd  inscriptions  of 
the  18th  century. 

CapiUadsEeyea  Vi^os. — Founded  in 
1290  by  Archbishop  Palomeque,  under 
the  name  of  OapUla  del  EtpirUu  Scmto, 
and  called  so  to  distiugnish  it  from  that 
of  Loa  Eeyes  Nuevoa.  It  took  this 
name  when  the  Chapel  de  Santa  Cruz 
was  removed  to  it  The  iron  reja, 
painted  red  and  gilt,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Cespedes,  1629,  and  of  the  plateresqne 
style.  The  retablos  of  the  altars  are 
plateresqne,  1589,  by  Francisco  Comon- 
tes.  Observe  very  particularly  the  pic- 
tures here,  interesting  as  data  for  the 
history  of  oil  painting,  as  they  date 
1418  !  They  are  all  by  the  Toledan, 
Juan  Alfon.  Over  the  high  altar  are 
The  Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Resur- 


rectioD  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Appearing 
to  the  Virgin,  His  Apparition  to  thb 
Magdalen,  Nativity,  Baptism,  Trans- 
figuration, Ascension,  etc  The  small 
walnut  stalls  that  compose  the  small 
choir,  used  exclusively  by  theCapeUanes 
Beales,  are  plain  and  good. 

CapUla  de  la  Trimdad. — ^A  fine  pla- 
teresque  railing. 

Oapilla  de  San  Ildefonso.— One  of 
the  earliest;  founded  by  Archbishop 
Rodrigo.  This  very  elegant  octagon 
Gothic  chapel,  considerably  beautified 
and  somewhat  modified  towards  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  by  Cardinal 
Albomoz,  LB  dedicated  to  San  Ildefonso, 
the  great  lion  with  Toledan  hagiologistB; 
and  veiy  popular  with  Spanish  painters, 
legend-mongers,  and  sacristanes. 

This  saint  was  bora  at  Toledo,  in  690^  and 
was  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  controversialist 
and  advocate  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  Virgin,  by  way  of  gratitude, 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  attended  at  matins 
in  the  cathedral,  sitting  in  St  Ildefonso's  seat 
At  another  time  she  alighted  in  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  on  the  same  saint's  shoulders  the 
catulla  (cassock)  which  is  (jteiUc*)  actually  kept 
in  the  isunous  area  at  Oviedo.  Tliis  saint,  who 
became  Primate  of  Toledo,  died  in  617.  His 
grand  festival  takes  place  here  on  January  23. 

The  veijas  at  the  entrance  are  by 
Maese  Paulo.  The  altar  is  modem,  and 
a  substitute  for  the  Gothic  flamboyant 
one  removed  about  1788.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  B.A's  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  headed  by  Ventura  Bodri- 
guez.  Here  is  buried  the  Archbishop 
Cardinal  Albomoz,  who  died  1864,  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  whose 
body  in  an  economical  way  Pope  Urbsn 
V.  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
those  who  would  carry  it  any  distance 
on  their  shoulders.  Several  other  mem- 
bers of  that  puissant  clerical  family  are 
buried  here,  and  the  plateresqne  tomb 
of  his  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Avila 
(ob.  1514),  is  qmte  remarkable,  and  a 
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gem  of  itB  kind.  ObBeire  the  baesi- 
relievi  nichee,  medBllionfl,  etc.,  picked 
oat  in  white  and  gold  (estofado)  by  one 
Tegada^  1645.  There  is  anotiier  fine 
Gothic  tomb  of  Don  I&igo  de  Mendoza, 
fioeroy  of  Sardinia,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Granada  in  1491.  Observe  the 
details  of  annouiy  and  dress.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  striking  work.  Observe 
the  somewhat  novel  treatment  of  the 
vaulting  ribs,  Mnged  with  cosps  and 
large  traceried  windows. 

Oapilla  de  Santiago,  a  pendant  to 
former.  — One  of  the  finest,  and  of 
the  rich  Gothic  of  the  15th  century 
(1485).  It  is  a  gem  of  taste  and 
elegance.  The  chapel  is  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  and  all  of  stone,  both 
exterior  and  interior.  The  three  doors, 
roofs,  walls,  pillars,  etc.,  are  most 
elaborately  decorated  with  rich  Gothic 
filigree  Saracenic  work.  It  was  founded 
for  his  family  vault  by  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  the  constable  of  Castile, 
during  his  greater  privcmxa  (favourit- 
ism). See  his  arms,  a  white  moon 
(Vufna),  The  outward  appearance  is 
that  of  a  castle,  as  it  is  finished  with  a 
battlement  and  overhanging  turrets  at 
the  angles.  The  Gothic  altar  opposite 
the  entrance  dates  1498,  and  is  the 
work  of  Gumiel  and  others.  The 
retablo  is  divided  into  fifteen  compart- 
ments ;  in  the  centre  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Santiago.  Observe,  among 
other  early  pictures  (none  of  great 
value),  the  portraits  of  Don  Alvaro  in 
his  dress  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Santiago,  and  his  daughter  Doiia 
Maria.  Over  the  retablo  is  a  colossal 
mezsso-relievo  Santiago  on  hoiseback, 
slaying  infidels,  as  became  the  patron 
saint  of  mediaval  Spain.  The  other 
two  altars  are  indifferent  and  modem. 
The  tombs  are  very  fine,  and  deserve 
close  inspection.  In  the  centre  rise 
two    white    marble    mausoleums    of 


Gothic  style  and  full  of  senlptaring, 
with  recumbent  effigies.  In  that  to 
the  right  lies  the  founder,  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna ;  his  wife,  Doika  Jnana,  is 
buried  in  that  to  the  left  (ob.  1453). 
At  the  comers  are  statues  of  knights 
of  Santiago,  kneeling  in  prayer.  At  the 
founder's  feet  is  a  hehnet  crowned  with 
ivy  and  laurel,  and  close  by  a  kned- 
ing  page,  perhaps  the  very  one  who, 
fid  hoHa  en  la  muerte,  accompanied 
the  constable  to  the  scaffold  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  where  he  was  executed,  1451. 
Don  Alvaro  lies  in  armour,  which  is 
partly  concealed  by  his  robes  of  the 
order,  his  hands  crossed  devoutly  over 
his  heart  The  face  looks  older  and 
more  austere  than  he  is  said  to  have 
been  when  he  died.  There  is  a  mixed 
expression  of  sadness  and  resignation 
on  his  face.  Here  he  lies,  now  but  a 
mere  object  of  listless  curiosity  firom 
the  passing  traveller,  who  asks  his 
name,  and,  knowing  it,  knows  but 
little  more  about  that  man  who  was, 
said  Pius  II.,  'of  a  very  lofty  mind, 
as  great  in  war  as  he  was  in  peace, 
and  whose  soul  breathed  none  but 
noble  thoughts.'  He  certainly  was, 
Uke  most  favourites,  *  a  man  of  an 
unbounded  stomach.'  But  if  he  was 
ambitious,  he  grievously  answered  for 
this  crime ;  for  this  man,  who  was 
almost  a  king,  whose  power  and  riches 
were  unlimited,  and  who  inspired  so 
much  love  and  so  much  hatred,  died 
like  a  murderer,  and  was  buried  by 
charity.  The  first  mausoleum  he  had 
erected  to  himself  was  very  fine,  and 
the  recumbent  effigy  so  constructed 
that,  when  mass  was  said,  the  automa- 
ton, clad  in  armour,  used  to  rise 
slowly,  and  remain  kneeling  until  the 
service  was  ended,  when  it  would 
resume  its  former  posture.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  by  hie 
old  enemy,  Don  Henrique  of  Aragon, 
when  he  entered  Toledo  ;  others  assert 
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tliat  Queen  Isabella  had  it  remored,  as 
she  considered  it,  very  justly,  profane 
and  irreverent.  At  l^e  comers  of  lus 
-wife's  mausoleum  stand  four  Francis- 
can monks.  The  ill-fated  and  gentle 
Dolia  Juana,  daughter  of  Conde  de 
Benayente,  is  dressed  most  plainly, 
-with  her  lady-in-waiting,  some  great 
fiiend,  no  doubt,  who  is  at  her  feet 
reading  prayers  over  her  good  mistress 
(ob.  1488).  They  are  both  the  work 
of  Pablo  Ortiz,  and  were  erected  by 
their  daughter,  Doila  Maria.  Observe 
also  the  fine  Gothic  tombs  of  Arch- 
bishop Cerezuela,  Don  Alvaro's  unde 
(ob.  1442),  and  that  of  Archbishop 
Don  Pedro  de  Luna,  another  uncle  of 
his  (ob.  1414),  both  remarkable  for  the 
details  of  dress  and  modelling.  That 
on  the  side  of  la  Epistola  is  of  a  Luna, 
also  called  Oonde  de  Santistiban,  a  fine 
statue,  with  rich  ancient  armour.  Here 
is  also  interred  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, who  died  in  1857. 

Capilla  de  Btyea  Nuewa. — ^The  Boyal 
Chapel,  founded  for  the  interment  of 
the  princes  of  the  bastard  line  that 
began,  after  Don  Pedro's  murder  at 
Montiel,  with  his  brother,  and  lasted 
for  five  generations.  It  was  founded 
for  his  and  their  burial  by  Henrique  11. 
'  Before  that  spot,'  says  he  in  his  will, 
dated  Burgos,  1374,  '  where  the  Yiigin 
St.  Mary  alighted  and  stood  when  she 
presented  the  cassock  (or  chasuble)  to 
San  Alfonso  (Ildefonso),  in  whom  (the 
Virgin)  we  have  great  faith  and  con- 
fidence, because  she  helped  us  out  of 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  when  we 
stood  in  need  of  aid.'  But,  as  it  was 
ill  placed,  and  in  the  way  of  cloister 
processions,  etc,  it'was  removed  in  the 
16th  century  to  its  present  site,  when 
this  chapel  was  built  up.  Alfonso  de 
Covarrubias  was  the  architect  named 
by  Archbishop  Cardinal  Tavera,  by 
whom  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed. 
It  is  a  gem  of  the  plateresque,  full  of 
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elegance  and  taste.  Observe  the  beauti- 
ful entrance-arch,  with  statues  of  kings- 
at-arms,  holding  the  escutcheons  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  an  exquisite 
bronze-gilt  reja  ly  C^spedes.  Hence, 
through  a  small  dark  ante-chapel,  we 
enter  the  capilla  itself,  consisting  of 
one  nave,  groined  with  a  three-sided 
vault,  formed  by  two  richly-decorated 
arches.  The  joints  of  the  stones  are 
picked  out  with  gold  and  blue  fillets. 
The  five  altars  are  classical,  and  de- 
signed by  y.  Rodriguez,  1777 — a  sad 
substitution  for  the  former  ones  of  the 
16th  century.  The  painting  is  all  by 
the  poor  Maella.  Observe  the  stand- 
ard, kept  in  a  leathern  purse,  said  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  SaJado, 
1340,  and  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  Moorish  prince 
Abu  MaleL  Under  rich  gold  niches, 
admirably  decorated,  are  the  tombs, 
with  jacent  effigies,  of  Henrique  II. 
(ob.  1378)  and  his  queen  Dofia  Juana 
(ob.l381),  both  on  the  side  of  the  Evan- 
gelio.  On  that  of  the  Epistola  lie 
Henrique  III.  (ob.  1407)  and  his  queen 
Do&a  Catalina  (ob.  1418),  also  John  of 
Gaunf  s  daughter,  Do&a  Catalina  de 
Alencastre  (Lancaster).  The  kneeling 
statue  of  Juan  II.  is  by  Juan  de 
Borgofia,  and  good.  Observe,  more- 
over, the  plateresque  niches,  with  the 
tombs  of  Juan  II.  and  Doila  Leonor 
(ob.  1890  and  1382),  with  statues  by 
Contreras.  The  effigies  of  Henrique 
II.  and  Doiia  Juana  were  the  work  of 
artists  their  contemporaries,  and  there- 
fore likenesses  of  the  fratricidal  Tras- 
tamaia.  The  sculptor  was  Maestro 
Anrrique.  The  usurper  holds  the 
sceptre  with  a  firm  and  anxious  grasp, 
as  if,  even  after  death,  he  was  not  sure 
it  would  not  be  wrested  from  him,  as 
he  wrested  it  from  Don  Pedro. 

CapiUa  del  Sagrario. — ^The  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  here  held  in  great 
veneration,  is  certainly  very  early,  as 
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there  is  no  doubt  it  was  already  in 
the  former  cathedral,  and  is  said  to 
hare  been  brought  by  San  Eugeniua, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  many  unique  and 
cnUhmUc  portraits  of  the  Virgin.  The 
efSgy  is  of  wood,  darkened  by  time ; 
but  it  is  all  concealed,  save  the  face 
and  hands,  under  a  mass  of  silver  and 
tawdry  mcmtoa^  and  the  rich  throne 
upon  which  she  is  seated  is  also  scarcely 
seen. 

Where  this  portion  of  the  cathedral 
(including  the  ochavo^  oflices,  sacristy, 
and  tesoro)  now  stands,  there  stood 
formerly  an  hospital,  and  several  private 
houses,  which  were  all  pulled  down  by 
Archbishop  Quiroga,  at  the  end  of  tiie 
16th  century,  and  the  present  buildings 
were  designed  and  executed,  1592,  by 
Nicolas  de  Yergara,  the  younger.  It 
was  completed  in  1616  by  Archbishop 
Sandoval  y  Rojas,  who  employed  Mone-' 
gro  and  others  as  architects.  TMb  edi- 
fice is  all  of  stone,  of  classical  style, 
and  divided  into  three  lai^e  portions — 
viz.  1st,  comprising  the  Chapel  of 
Santa  Marina,  sagrario,  ochavo,  and  its 
vestibule ;  2d,  ante-sacristy,  sacristy, 
vestry-room,  where  the  custodia  Ib  kept; 
9d,  patio,  minor  cloisters,  treasure- 
house,  etc.  We  shall  briefly  describe 
them.  Capilla  de  Sta,  Mwnma, — Just 
before  the  entrance,  and  on  the  pave- 
ment, observe  a  plain  large  copper 
slab,  with  the  laconic  inscription  in 
gilt  letters  :  *Hic  jacet  pulvis,  cinis, 
nullus'  (*herelies  dust,  ashes,  nought'): 
this  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Don  Luis  Fernandez  de 
Portocarrero  (ob.  1709),  a  kingmaker, 
who  contributed  chiefly  to  the  success 
of  the  French  party  in  the  war  of  suc- 
cessiou,  and  thus  it  is  that,  curiously 
enough,  the  present  Queen  of  Spain 
owes  her  crown  to  an  ancestor  of  Eu- 
genia Mont^o  de  Teba,  Guzman  y  Por- 
tocarrero. The  entrance  is  all  of  pre- 
cious marbles  (1610).     The  frescoes  of 


this  ante-capilla  are  by  Carducho  and 
Cax^s.  There  are  two  pillars  of  rich 
jaspers,  and  the  floor  is  of  predoas 
marbles.  The  portrait  of  Cardinal  San- 
doval and  a  Crucifixion  are  by  Luis 
Tristan.  The  Chapel  of  the  Sagrario 
is  86  feet  square  in  extent ;  it  is  most 
richly  and  gaudily  ornamented  with 
marbles,  gilt  bronzes,  etc  The  altar, 
all  of  silver  gilt,  cost  upwards  of 
£11,000.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the 
'Sandovals.  The  frescoes  are  by  the 
piTUorts  deoamaaUf  Carducho  and  Caxea 

North  Side  of  Transept. — ^The  interior 
portal  of  the  clock  or  feria.  The  inte- 
rior door  is  divided  into  two  folds, 
which,  as  already  stated,  are  elaborately 
worked  by  the  Madrilenian  modems, 
Zurreno  (1713),  who  carved  that  on 
the  left,  and  Dominguez  (1715),  who 
made  the  right  one,  both  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Puerta  de  los  Leones. 
Over  the  door  are  statues  of  the  Virgin 
pra3ring  and  Archbishop  Gabriel,  by 
Nicolas  de  Vergara  the  dder,  and  T.  & 
Vazquez  (16th  century).  On  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  there  is  a  circular 
medallion  with  a  mezzo-relievo  com- 
position of  Gregorio  de  Borgoiia^  1542, 
representing  the  apparition  of  St.  Leo- 
cadia  to  St  lldefonso.  The  medallions 
at  the  sides  are  by  Vazquez.  At  the 
sides  of  the  dock  are  chiaroscuro  figures 
by  Comontes.  Two  automatons,  by 
Copin  de  Holanda,  strike  the  hours. 
Over  tbe  door  is  a  fine  rose-window, 
20  ft  in  diameter.  The  other  paint- 
ings are  indifferent,  and  of  the  17th 
century. 

Caj^la  de  Son  Pedro, — ^Founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  by 
Cardinal  Bojas.  It  is  of  the  Gothic 
florid,  and  was  considerably  repaired 
and  embellished  by  Cardinal  Loren- 
zana,  who  unfortunately  had,  to  eek^xr 
memo,  avail  himself  of  t^e  poor  Bayeu 
as  the  painter.  The  founder's  tomb  is 
here,  with  a  good  jacent  statue  of  tbm 
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ISth  ccntuiy  (ob.  1422).  The  altara 
are  dassicij,  and  gaudily  decorated. 
The  Chapel  of  La  Pila  BauHmuU  has 
an  elegant  verja  by  C^pedes  (1524), 
with  plateresque  medallions.  On  the 
walls  are  two  early  retablos  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Amberes  (1507). 

The  Altar  of  La  AiUigua  has  little  to 
call  onr  attention,  saye  the  image  of 
the  Yirgin  and  Child,  before  which  the 
banners  of  the  Spanish  king's  troops 
nsed  to  be  blessed  on  the  eve  of  any 
expedition  against  the  Moors.  The 
Chapel  of  El  Crista  de  las  Ctbcharas  is 
Gothic,  and  founded  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  the  wife  of  the  Mariscal  de  Lo- 
pez de  Padilla.  See  their  arms,  broad 
huge  cucharas  called  padilks,  paddles, 
patonillas — punning  canting  arms  be- 
ing as  much  the  fashion  in  Spain  (see 
IwnaSj  zapatas)  as  in  the  rest  of  medi- 
eval Europe. 

CapUla  de  la  Torrey  ordeloa  Canonigos. 
— ^Founded  by  Cardinal  Tavera,  with  a 
fine  plateresque  facade  by  Aleas,  Ore- 
gorio  de  Borgo&a,  and  others.  The 
chapel  was  designed  by  Antonio  de  Co- 
varrubias  (ob.  1688).  The  marble,  with 
black  and  gold  fillets,  stalactite  arte- 
sonado  roof,  is  in  great  taste.  The 
three  altars  are  all  plateresque.  Ob- 
serve a  fine  crucifix  carred  by  Yeigara 
el  Yiejo,  a  Virgin  and  St.  John,  chiaro- 
scuro paintings  by  Comontes. 

CapUla  de  la  Virgin  de  Fiedra. — 
This  is  belieyed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  former  cathedral,  and 
the  very  spot  where  the  Virgin  alighted, 
on  her  visit  to  San  Ildefonso,  when,  on 
passing  by  her  statue  (now  at  the 
Sagrario  Chapel),  she  embraced  it 
affectionately,  and  then  proceeded  to 
invest  her  theological  champion  with 
the  casvMa,  as  if  it  were  a  knight's 
manto.  *    A  small  chapel  was  raised  on 


*  See  Cklderon's  comedy  of  '  La  Virgen  del 
Sagrario  hallada,  perdtda  y  recobrada,'  in  which 
the  Virgin,  on  maicing  a  present  of  the  casulla. 


the  spot,  which  was  enlai^ged  and  beau- 
tified by  Archbishop  Fonseca,  and  railed 
in  by  tiie  present  elegant  reja  in  1610, 
by  Cardinal  Sando^  y  Kojas.  Its 
shape  is  pyramidal,  all  of  marble,  picked 
out  with  gold,  and  about  10  ft.  square. 
At  the  foot  of  the  altar  \a  interred  Car- 
dinal Moscoso  of  Sandoval  (ob.  1665). 
The  altar  and  retablo  are  of  alabaster 
and  gilt  bronzes.  The  sculpturing  of 
the  retablo  \&  by  the  two  Borgo&as, 
Covarrubias  and  Almonacid.  The  cen- 
tral medallion  represents  the  Descent 
of  Our  Lady,  and  dates  1583.  On 
the  side  of  the  Epistola  is  enclosed, 
within  red  jasper,  the  stone  on  which 
the  Virgin  alighted,  which  is  kissed  and 
touched,  and  thus  (etymologically 
speaking)  really  adored,  by  all  devotos 
de  Maria  SaniUvma. 

Sacristy. — Built,  as  before  stated 
(Capilla  del  Sagrario),  by  Archbishop 
Bojas,  at  beginning  of  17th  century. 
The  large  room,  called  ante-sacristia,  is 
42  ft  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  85  ft. 
high.  The  tombs  of  the  first  arch- 
bishops of  Toledo  that  were  elected  after 
the  reconquista,  are  indifferent ;  the 
pictures  are  mostly  by  Ci^'^s,  Caiducho, 
and  Ricci ;  a  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Jordan.  Here  we  enter  a  glorious  sa- 
loon, 100  ft.  long  by  88  ft.  wide  and 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  pavement  of  white, 
black,  and  red  marbles,  and  the  roof 
finely,  though,  as  usutd,  too  hastily, 
painted,  by  Giordano,  truly  Luca  Fa 
Presto.  There  is  a  good  painting  by 
Greece,  representing  Christ  stripped  of 
his  garments,  one  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers being  the  painter's  own  portrait 
There  are  also  the  Taking  of  Christ,  and 
Mount  Olivet,  by  Goya ;  the  Apparition 
of  Sta.  Leocadia  to  San  Ildefonso  ;  Na- 


assures  the  Saint  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  com- 
pared to  this  glittering  chasuble.  'Take  it, 
then/  she  says,  '  and  try  to  look  well  in  it  on 
my  festival.  For  as  thou  hast  proclaimed  me 
/»  dafttaf  I  wish  you  to  dress  to  my  fimcy.' 
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tivity  and  Adoration  of  Kings,  by  Pedro 
Orrente ;  the  Deluge,  by  one  of  the 
Bassanos ;  St  Angostin,  etc  etc.,  by 
Juan  de  Pantoja.  The  statue  of  the 
Cardinal  Borbon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
(ob.  1823),  is  by  Salvatierra,  and  indif- 
ferent Observe  also  an  Apostolado  by 
el  Grecca  The  pictures  on  the  roof 
represent  the  Descent  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  placing  of  the  chasuble  on 
San  Ildefonso.  The  painter's  portrait 
is  next  the  window  to  left  of  altar. 

Festuario, — The  roof  of  this  square 
room  was  painted  by  Claudio  Coello 
y  Donoso,  in  1671.  IHdurea, — ^Baptism 
of  Christ,  by  Giordano  ;  a  fine  cox^y  of 
Raphael's  Holy  Family  and  St  John  ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Titian  (?) ;  a  portrait 
of  Pope  aement  VII.,  by  Van  Dyck  ; 
a  Circumcision  of  Our  Lord,  by  Fran- 
cesco Bassano;  a  Nativity,  by  his  father, 
Jacob  Bassano  ;  a  Samaritan,  ascribed 
toMengs;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  ascribed  to 
Rubens ;  Jesus'  Burial,  by  Juan  Bellini; 
San  Carlos  Borromeo  and  St  Philip 
Neri,  by  Guido  Reni  ;  David  playing 
on  the  Harp,  by  Guercino ;  a  St 
Francis  of  el  Greece's.  Observe  six 
finely-executed  flower-pieces,  by  Mario 
dei  Fiori  ;  statue  of  St.  Francis  by  Ao> 
Cano.  Vestments,  —  The  nchly  -  em- 
broidered clerical  vestments  are  worth 
a  visit  Examine  especially  Cisneros' 
ternos,  and  others  embroidered  by  the 
great  bordadores,  Buitrago,  Talavera^ 
Marcos  de  CovaiTubias,  etc  Admirers 
of  embroidery  may  inquire  for  the 
tapestries,  frontals  of  high  altar,  etc 
In  the  Guarto  de  la  Chistodia  is  kept 
this  glorious  masterpiece  of  Enrique  de 
Arfe,  who  made  it  for  Archbishop  Cis- 
neros in  1524.  It  belongs  to  the  florid 
Gothic,  is  9  feet  high  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  and  profusely  decorated  with 
260  statuettes.  It  ia  all  silver  gilt,  and 
weighs  fifteen  arrobas.  The  central 
oustodia,  placed  within  to  keep  the 
host,  was  made  with  the  gold  brought 


first  by  Columbus,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  by  Queen  Isabella. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  Virgen  del  Sa- 
grario  is  well  worth  seeing  for  its  wealth 
is  almost  unrivalled  by  the  toilettes  of 
the  most  extravagant  queens  in  the 
world.  Her  manto  for  gala  days  is  all 
silver  and  gold,  with  78,000  pearls  em- 
broidered on  it,  and  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  countless  emeralds.  Her  other 
more  ordinary  robes  are  equally  splen- 
did, of  different  colours  and  embroidery. 
All  these  are  presents  of  kings  and 
queens,  popes,  archbishops,  and  private 
devotos  de  la  Virgen,  ladies  especially. 
Her  imperial  crown  dates  16th  centoiy, 
and  cost  upwards  of  £5000,  not  includ- 
ing the  stones.  The  bracelets,  made  by 
Julian  Honrado,  a  celebrated  silversmith 
of  end  of  16th  century,  are  also  fine  and 
valuable,  about  £2000  ;  the  present 
queen  has  added  countless  gifts  of  brace- 
lets and  diamond  pins,  and  is  her  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  camartm  magar,  * 

The  jewels  of  the  cathedral,  justly 
called  2a  J^ioZy  are  very  valuable-;  though 
many  disappeared  during  the  French 


*  The  Virgin  alwa3rs  wears  in  Spain  the  royal 
crown,  and  ranks  as  a  queen.  She  has  got  a 
household  composed  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the 
kingdom,  who  take  care  of  her  wardrobe,  altars, 
chapels,  processions,  etc. ;  she  has  also  landed 
estates,  less  now  than  before,  but  still  consider- 
able, and  these  ^mimv  de  ia  Vit^pem  are  admini- 
stered in  her  name,  and  the  revenue  invested 
for  the  use  of  her  cuUo.  At  Toledo,  she  was 
stuerain  lady  of  the  town  of  Agofirin,  four 
leagues  from  the  city,  and  on  her  festival  women 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  cathedral  choir  during 
the  service.  Our  Saviour  is  treated  as  a  king 
(constitutional),  called  'His  Divine  Majesty/ 
and  when  the  host  passes  by  any  barrack,  the 
guard  turn  out,  present  arms,  and  the  ro>-aI 
anthem, '  La  Marca  Real,'  is  played.  Villages, 
and  even  the  poorest  lugar,  boast  of  their  Cristo 
de  la  Luz,  de  la  Espiha,  del  Socorro,  del  Cami* 
nante,  and  a  hundred  others,  and  of  their  Virgen 
de  la  Niebe,  de  la  O,  de  la  Paloma,  La  Blanca, 
etc.,  and  when  rival  processions  meet,  the  co- 
frades  have  more  than  once  insulted  the  rival 
image,  pelted  it,  and  defended  thein  with  the 
knife  and  bludgeon. 
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invasion,  the  rest  being  sent  to  Cadiz. 
Observe  the  Guion  or  Archiepiscopal 
Cross,  the  very  one  carried  by  the  Oran 
Oardenal,  Mendoza,  and  planted  on  the 
Alhambra  at  the  taking  of  its  fortress, 
Jannaiy  2, 1 492.  The  four  parts  of  the 
world,  or  gjlobes,  given  by  Mary  Ann 
of  Neubnrg,  Charles  II's  wife ;  the 
sword  of  Alfonso  VL  ;  a  richly  iUumi- 
nated  Bible  of  the  12th  century,  given 
by  St.  Lonis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse ;  and, 
in  a  comer,  within  a  paltry  urn,  the 
bones  of  kii^  Wamba  and  Reccession- 
thus. 

The  Oehavo  isa  long  room,  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  so  called  from  its 
octagon  {ocfio,  eight)  form.  The  bronzes 
were  the  work  of  a  Roman  silversmith, 
called  Alexander  Bracho.  The  frescoes 
are  by  Caire&o,  Maella,  Ricci,  and  other 
worthies.  The  reliquaries  are  very  rich, 
especially  for  the  intrinsie  value,  num- 
bering altogether  116  ;  amongst  them 
is  one  'which  contains  part  of  the  veil 
from  Sta.  Leocadia^  another  Virgin,  who 
visited  that  lucky  man,  San  Ildefouso, 
when  he  cut  it  with  the  ivory  poniard 
of  Ejng  Reccesvinth ;  a  letter  of  St. 
Louis ;  bodies  of  San  Eugenio  and  Sta. 
Leocadia ;  jaws,  teeth,  baee-caps,  feet 
and  legs,  skulls,  nerves,  and  other  ana- 
tomical subjects. 

Chapter  Eovm.  —  The  antesala  is 
Gothic  ;  the  statues  it  contains  are  by 
Copin  (1510).  The  artesonado,  excel- 
lent The  capitular  sala  is  splendid. 
The  square  portal  is  by  Bernardino 
Bonifacio,  and  is  purely  Moorish,  with 
the  arms  of  Cisneros.  It  was  designed 
by  Maese  Pablo  or  Paulo,  1610.  There 
is  a  sumptuous  grandeur  about  this  haU 
well  suited  to  those  mitred  kings  who 
sat  on  stalls  converted  by  art  into  un- 
rivalled thrones,  and  whose  councils 
governed  the  world.  It  is  adorned 
with  ]>recious  marbles  and  mosaics,  a 
glorious  artesonado  roof,  painted  blue 
and  red  and  gUt,  and  most  Alhambraic 


in  the  gorgeous  ornamentation  and  style, 
begun  by  Lopez  Arenas,  the  great  Sevil- 
lian  arteaoniata,  end  of  15  th  century, 
and  finished  by  Luis  Medina  and  Alfonso 
Sanchez,  in  1510.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  are  by  Juan  de  Boxgo&a,  who  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  eighty-two 
archbishope  of  Toledo,  from  St.  Eu- 
genius  to  Ximenes,  all  likenesses  de 
capricho,  except  Cardinals  Mendoza  and 
Ximenes,  which  are  portraits.  The 
stalls  are  very  elaborately  carved,  the 
work  of  Copin  of  HoUand  (1512).  On 
the  backs  the  series  of  Archbishops 
frY)m  Ximenes  is  continued  to  this  day, 
and  i>ainted  by  Borgo&a,  Comontes, 
Luis,  Carb^jal,  Tristan,  Ricci,  Goya, 
etc. 

Cloisters. — ^The  lower  cloister  is  en- 
tered by  the  Puerta  del  MoUete,  so 
called  from  the  old  conventual  custom 
of  distributing  loaves  (molletes^  small 
loaves  made  of  the  finest  flour,  whence 
round  and  plump  cheeks  are  called 
*  molUtes, '  the  mola  of  Vii^. — JEiieid, 
iv.  part  8).  It  has  a  small  Gothic  fa^e 
of  beginning  of  15th  century.  On  the 
site  of  the  cloister  the  Jews  originally 
held  their  market  or  Al-Eankh ;  this 
lasted  until  ArchbLshop  Tenorio  pur- 
chased it  from  them  and  erected  this 
edifice  (1889),  entrusting  it  to  the  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral,  Rodrigo  Alfonso. 
It  is  Gothic,  all  of  stone,  and  composed 
of  four  galleries,  each  measuring  186  ft. 
long,  by  27  ft  wide,  and  60  ft  high. 
The  former  altars  and  pictures,  prior  to 
the  16th  century,  were  taken  away 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  substituted  by  frescoes  of  Maella 
and  Bayeu,  most  of  which  the  damp- 
ness of  the  walls  (being  lower  than  the 
streets)  had  effaced.  Conrado  and 
Castillo  have  painted  others,  mostly 
copies  from  Giordano.  In  this  cloistor 
is  a  white  marble  slab,  the  consecration- 
stone  of  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1591. 

SvmiMr  Chapter  Sala  (library).     It 
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was  built  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century ;  it  is  no  longer 
used,  and  has  little  to  attract  notice, 
having  been  modernised  in  1 644.  Over 
it  is  the  Iiibraiy  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenorio  in 
1S80,  but  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  It  is  very  rich 
in  MSS.,  more  so  than  in  printed  books. 
The  early  collection  of  Cardinal  Tenorio, 
and  7000  volumes  and  MSS.  brought 
from  Rome  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arab  MSS.  of  great 
value — works  of  Aristotle  (copies  made 
in  the  18th  and  16th  centuries) ;  French 
and  Italian  early  poetry ;  several  He- 
brew Bibles  with  commentaries,  very 
ancient ;  a  Muzarabic  missal  of  the  10th 
century ;  prayer-book  of  Crazy  Jane, 
and  missal  of  Charles  Y. ;  some  codices 
with  admirable  miniatures,  vignettes, 
and  initial  illuminated  letters  of  the  8th 
to  16th  century,  by  Alejo  Gimenez,  Vaz- 
quez, Buitrago,  Arroyo,  Commontes, 
tfuan  de  Salazar,  etc.  4^  Permission 
to  visit,  read,  or  copy,  is  necessary  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  is  not 
very  easily  obtained. 

Capilla  de  San  Bleu, — In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  N.  and  £.  cloisters,  the 
Gothic  portal  leading  to  it  is  elegant 
The  chapel  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Tenorio,  who  is  buried  here  (ob.  1399), 
close  to  his  chaplain,  Balboa.  The 
paintings  over  the  three  altars  are  by 
Bias  dd  Prado,  Philip  II's  piiUor  de 
CamanL  The  tenebrario  and  candela- 
brum for  the  Cirio  Pascual  are  modern 
works  and  indifferent  In  the  upper 
doisters,  erected  by  Ximenes,  is  kept 
the  mowumei^  exhibited  during  the 
functions  of  the  Holy  "Week,  very  mag- 
nificent here,  and  only  surpassed  in 
Spain  by  those  of  Seville.  It  is  very 
gaudy,  all  of  silver  and  gold,  eoid  cost 
£16,000.  It  dates  1807,  at  a  time  when 
the  money  had  better  have  been  em- 
ployed in  raising  troops  to  defend  the 


land.  The  stone  employed  in  the 
building  is  of  two  sorts.  That  uaed  in 
the  interior  comes  from  Oliguelas. 

Painted  Glass,  —  The  windows  an 
divided  into  six  arches  with  arabesqnes. 
The  stained  glass  is,  we  think,  superior 
here  to  that  of  Seville,  and  inferior  to 
Leon.  Jaime  Dolfin  (a  Fleming,  no 
doubt),  painted  all  those  of  the  apsis, 
and  around  it,  in  1418.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  wjoestro  vidriero  by  Maese 
Luis  and  Gasquin  of  Utrecht  (1429), 
Vasco  of  Troyes  (1508),  and  Alberto 
de  Hoknda  (1626).  In  1642,  the 
Chapter  established  a  school  of  paint- 
ing on  glass,  and  the  Yergams  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  professorahipL 
These  masters  had  all  their  secret 
touches  and  ways  of  preparing  which 
they  would  not  easily  disclose,  the 
pintar  d  fuego  amongst  others  (see 
General  Information  :  Fainting),  and  in 
1696,  Francisco  Olias,  then  maesiro  de 
las  vidrieras,  refused  to  initiate  serial 
pupils,  but  Sanchez  Martinez  discGvered 
his  secret,  and  was  named  in  his  room, 
1713.  In  1721,  he  wrote  a  book  on  his 
art  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Chapter. 
The  different  periods  of  this  art  can  be 
studied  here,  successively,  if  we  begin 
with  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  cen- 
tral nave  (subjects,  saints,  and  patri- 
archs), and  end  with  those  in  the 
lateral  naves,  placed  in  circular  frames 
(subjects,  smaller  figures,  landscapes, 
and  scenes).  The  subjects  are  gener- 
ally from  Holy  Scripture,  lives  of  the 
saints,  arms  and  devices,  etc  The 
characteristics  are,  glorious,  vivid,  veir 
richly-tinted  colouring,  in  the  earlier 
portion ;  the  drawing  easy,  the  atti- 
tudes stiff,  and  the  draperies  rigid  and 
hard.  The  greens,  reds,  and  yellows  of 
the  more  modem  portions  are  also  fresh 
and  adnurable,  more  transparent  in 
some,  wanting  in  depth  of  colourings 
somewhat  over-ornamented  in  those  oi 
the  15th  centuiy,  but  the  drawing  freer. 
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the  expression  greater,  and  more  life, 
ease,  movement,  and  vigour  in  the 
grouping,  draperies,  etc. 

Re»wnU. — On  the  whole,  this  superb 
structure  stands  unriyalled  in  many 
points,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  cathedrals  in  the  world.  Its 
associations  with  the  early  times  and 
latter  days  of  the  Gothic  empire — its 
celebrated  councils,  the  great  monarchs 
who  were  crowned  here,  the  heroes  who 
enriched  its  altars  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  and  the  master-ndnds  of  gene- 
rations of  races,  in  politics,  and  arts, 
and  letters— render  it  as  important  as 
St  Peter's,  independentiy  of  the  beauty 
of  its  style  and  more  Christian  character. 


San  Juan  de  los  Beyes.— This  beau- 
tifal  Gothic  pile  belongs  to  the  Florid, 
or,  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  it,  Moro- 
Gothic,  period,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  richest  specimens  in  Spain.  It  was 
erected  in  1476  by  the  Catholic  Kings 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  of  Toro» 
where  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  party 
and  supposed  rights  of  'la  Beltraneja' 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  found  a  collegiate  church 
and  place  of  sepulchre  ;  but  the  erection 
of  a  royal  chapel  at  Granada  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest,  and  some  diffi- 
culties that  arose,  made  them  abandon 
the  idea,  and  it  was  converted  into  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  monks,  who 
had  founded  an  establishment  extra 
muros,  in  1230.  The  architect  who 
designed  the  church  and  cloisters  was 
Juan  Guas.  The  Florid  Gothic  con- 
tinued to  predominate  in  the  works 
until  the  death  of  Guas,  when  the  st}'le 
wavered  some  time  between  Gothic  of 
Decline  and  beginning  of  Revival, 
passed  quickly  through  the  Plateresque 
to  fall  into  the  bastard  Graco-Roman, 


and  that  Gongoiism  of  architecture 
called  Churrigueresque,  a  style  sprung 
from  a  transition  state  of  society,  and 
in  unison  with  the  periwigs,  jabots, 
ruffles,  etc.  etc.  The  edifice  is  an  ob- 
long square  somewhat  rounded  in  the 
abris,  and  the  interior  in  the  shape  of 
a  Latin  cross  with  a  circular  presbytery. 
It  is  200  ft  long  by  78  ft.  wide,  and 
80  ft  high.  The  shape  is  square, 
rounded  off  at  the  chevet 

JSxUrior, — The  apse  is  most  elegant 
and  chaste,  with  two  stages  of  arches, 
flanked  by  six  pillars  with  filigree  pin- 
nacles, decorated  with  statues.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  made  is  Berxoque&a 
on  the  outside,  and  white  and  creamy 
inside  ;  open-worked  galleries,  series  of 
diminutive  archlets,  elaborate  niches, 
with  statues  of  kings-of-arms  under 
airy  light  canopies.  From  the  walls 
hang  a  number  of  chains  suspended  as 
ex-votos  by  captives  delivered  after  the 
capture  of  Granada.  The  principal  en- 
trance was  originally  at  the  extremity 
of  the  nave,  opposite  to  the  high  altar. 
The  present  one  was  designed  and  put 
up  by  A.  de  Covarrubias,  who  bidlt  it 
in  1558,  for  Philip  II.,  and,  being 
finished  in  the  17th  century,  bears  the 
traces  of  the  styles  prevalent  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  is  between  the  decline 
of  Gothic  and  Plateresque.  Observe, 
besides,  the  six  statues  of  saints  of  the 
Seraphic  order,  the  effigy  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  the  tutelar  patron  of  the 
Catholic  Kings ;  whence  the  name  of 
this  church,  and  the  royal  arms,  with 
the  badges  and  initials  F.  and  T.,  and 
two  Roman  warriors,  at  the  sides. 

Inierior. — One  nave,  of  four  bays, 
very  spacious,  with  indifferent  chapels 
on  the  sides.  The  western  bay  has  a  deep 
groined  gallery  coeval  with  the  main 
portion.  The  former  magnificent  re- 
tabloB,  its  superb  stained  windows, 
walnut  stalls,  and  pictures,  amongst 
them  the  authentic  portraits  of  the 
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Catholic  Kings  by  Rincon,  of  which 
there  are  copies  at  Granada  Cathedral 
and  Madrid  Picture  Gallery  {their  ori- 
ginals are  ai  Madrid^  Museo  de  la 
Trinidad),  organs,  etc.,  were  destroyed 
by  a  great  fire  in  1809,  a  sad  loss  to  art, 
if  we  beliere  Ponz,  who  saw  them 
(*  Viaje  por  Espafta^'  vol.  i.)  The  pre- 
sent vile  modem  altar,  imitating  marble, 
and  the  San  Martin  daub,  now  replace 
those  gems.  The  stalls  are  benches  of 
pinewood,  and  most  of  the  windows 
are  blocked  up.  The  high  chapel  is 
circular,  Gothic,  and  lighted  up  by  two 
stained  windows,  among  the  few  vestiges 
that  remain  here  after  the  fire.  Tlie 
crucero  or  transept  is  the  gem  of  the 
edifice.  Observe  the  Saracenic  deco- 
ration on  the  walls,  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate intricate  stucco-work,  the  colossal 
shields  and  the  Latin  and  Spamsh  in- 
scriptions which  fringe  them  and  refer 
to  the  royal  founders  of  this  truly  royal 
chapeL  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
heraldic-moresque  peculiarities  of  style 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
Kings.  The  raised  lantern  is  roofed 
with  an  octagonal  vault,  with  pen- 
dentives.  Observe  the  most  exquisite 
tribunes  or  ambons  for  the  royal  family, 
placed  at  some  height  in  the  angles  of 
the  transept ;  they  look  like  ivory  work. 

Cloisters. — They  form  a  square —  i 
each  galleiy  is  80  ft.  long,  and  with  a 
fine  groined  roof,  composed  of  twenty- 
four  bovedas,  crossed  by  aristas.  These 
cloisters  and  church,  though  much  de- 
teriorated, are  among  the  finest  and 
richest  examples  of  Florid  Gtothic  in 
Europe ;  not  of  the  purest  period,  but 
veiiging  on  its  decline,  and  when  its 
love  of  ornamentation  and  effect  knew 
no  bounds,  and  was  already  paving  the 
way  for  that  reaction  wMch  ushered 
in  the  style  that  was  called  Gneco- 
Roman.  Observe  the  foliage  of  the 
capitals,  the  birds  and  other  animals, 
the  fine  statues,  and  the  frieze,  with  a 


long  inscription  in  praise  of  the  Catho- 
lic Kings.  The  whole  of  the  western 
gallery  crumbled  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  rest  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  fire  which  took  place  in  1809,  ag 
also  from  the  hand  of  Carlists  and  pro- 
nwnciamientos ;  for  it  ia  singular  how 
closely  related  religious  indifferoiee  is 
to  superstition.  The  latter  sometimes 
becomes  the  religion  of  those  that  have 
none^  but  oftener  still,  linked  by  the 
law  of  'les  extremes  se  touchent,'  to 
atheistical  moral  paralysis.  Thus  may 
be  explained  the  mutilations  and  havoc 
of  churches  done  by  Spaniards  with 
greater  wantonness  than  even  Oom- 
well's  soldiers  in  England.  Obaerve 
on  the  north-east  angle  a  fine  platei^ 
esque  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
cloister,  which  was  designed  by  Covar- 
rubias.  The  upper  cloister  is  now  used 
for  the  poor  Museo  Provincial  Over 
the  principal  portal  of  the  convent  is  a 
colossal  cross,  and  at  the  sides  statues 
of  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  said  to  \» 
effigies  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  and 
certainly  of  that  epoch.  There  is  some 
talk  of  repairing  the  cloisters  and 
church,  £6000  being  the  sum  necessaiy 
to  carry  on  the  restawradoTUS  which 
have  partly  begun.  'Verdmos  ;'  but 
meanwhile  visit  the  cloister-garden, 
once  full  of  shady  trees  and  laughing 
water  and  chirping  birds,  but  now  deso- 
late and  full  of  creeping  herbs,  the 
ivy  and  wild  vine,  the  gatu&a  (rest- 
harrow)  and  other  weeds,  those  only 
friends  in  the  world  that  love  to  ding 
to  what  is  ruined  and  n^lected,  ,who 
have  healed  many  a  scar  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  time  and  man  on  those 
walls,  and  whose  shining  deep  green 
contrasts  with  the  fretted  fringes  of  the 
niches,  capitals,  and  canopies,  that, 
like  yellowed  and  worn  rich  old  laoe^ 
hang  about  and  above  the  gravestone 
saints  that  cast  their  mysterious  sha- 
dows on  the  walls. 
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The  small  church  close  by  was  built 
in  the  17th  century,  and  is  closed. 

Scmta  Maria  la  Blanca. — This  and 
£1  Transito  -were  among  the  finest 
synagogues  erected  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Jews  of  Toledo  in  this  their 
own  barrio  or  quartier.  The  building 
l)elongs  to  the  Moorish  style  of  Tran- 
sition, or  second  period  (beginning  of 
12ih  century).  In  1405  the  neighbours 
of  that  barrio  were  roused  by  the  vio- 
lent preaching  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer, 
and  expelled  the  Jews.  It  was  then 
conyerted  into  a  church,  under  the 
advocation  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca 
(Kotre  Dame  des  Neiges  of  the  French), 
till  about  1550,  when  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Siliceo  enlarged  it,  and  turned 
it  into  an  asylum  for  traviatas  retired 
from  business ;  but  repentance  amongst 
these  ladies  becoming  every  day  rarer, 
this  ejemplarisma  fvmdacUmy  as  the 
Spanish  writer  calls  it,  had  to  cease  in 
1600.  It  continued  as  a  church  till 
1791,  when  Spanish  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  it  From  a  barrack  it  became 
a  military  store,  a  dancing  haU,  etc  It 
is  now  being  repaired.  The  outside  is 
plain  and  almost  repulsive.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  patio.  Its  ground-plan  is 
that  of  a  basHica,  and  forms  an  oblong 
square  81  ft  long  by  68  ft.  wide,  and 
divided  into  five  naves,  of  which  the 
central  is  60  ft.  high  and  15  ft  wide, 
whihtt  the  lateral  ones  are  only  12  ft. 
broad,  and  vary  gradually  in  height 
from  50  ft  to  40  ft  These  naves  are 
formed  by  twenty-eight  horseshoe 
arches,  that  spring  from  thirty-two 
octagon  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  varied  in  shape  and  details,  and 
evince  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
taste.  They  are  full  of  originality,  not 
devoid  of  degance.  Over  the  arches, 
whose  spandrels  are  decorated  with 
graceful  arabesque  rose  patterns,  rises 
the  cusped  wall  arcade  that  separates 
the  naves,  and  which  is  ornamented 


with  the  al-haraca  work.  Stalactite 
archlets  run  over  those,  and  rest  on 
paired  pillarets,  crowned  by  an  ela- 
borate frieze,  with  minute  work.  The 
fine  artesonado  roof  is  of  alerce  {Pirnu 
larix)  wood,  and  has  coupled  beams, 
and  was  once  all  gold  and  colours. 
The  three  small  chapels  which  were 
added  by  Cardinal  Siliceo  are  plater- 
esque.  The  retablo  is  ascribed  to  Ber- 
ruguete,  but  is  more  likely  by  some 
pupil  of  Mb  ;  it  is  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, gilt,  and  'estofado.'  The  pave- 
ment is  worthy  of  notice. 

Tramito. — So  called  from  the  pas- 
sage (trcma  ire)  from  this  life,  or  the 
death,  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  another 
synagogue,  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  by  the  Rabbi  Meir 
Abdali  for  the  wealthy  treasurer  of 
Don  Pedro^  the  Rothschild  of  that  age, 
Samuel  Levi  It  was  completed  a.d. 
1366.  At  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
in  1492,  the  Catholic  kings  gave  it  to 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  called 
it  de  San  Benito.  The  archives  of 
an  ecomienda  of  this  order  and  of 
Alcantara  may  be  seen  here.  This 
synskgogodf  built  in  the  days  of  Jewish 
prosperity,  when  the  Granadine  florid 
style  had  reached  its  acme,  is  built  of 
brick  outside,  but  the  walls  of  its  only 
nave  are  most  superbly  decorated  with 
stuccoed  Alhambraic  work.  This  nave 
is  76  ft  long  by  31  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and 
44  ft  high.  Observe  especially  the 
western  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  placed  the  pulpit  from  which  the 
Rabbis  explained  the  Law,  and  which 
is  now  replaced  by  the  high  altar  and 
retablo.  It  is  covered  all  over  by  the 
richest  ornamentation.  About  as  high 
as  the  middle  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
runs  a  wide  frieze  fringed  by  stuccoed 
vine-leaves  twined  with  ribbons  and 
star  patterns.  Below,  and  on  the  four 
sides,  spreads  a  series  of  fifty  arcadee 
embedded  in  the  walls  and  resting  on 
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salient  half  pillars.  The  arches  are 
composed  of  an  ogire,  distribated  into 
seven  circular  portions  or  lobes.  The 
pillarets  are  of  excellent  Byzantine 
style.  The  capitals  yaried  in  design  ; 
and  the  lattice  work  or  agimeses  most 
elaborate  and  chaste.  The  ceiling  is  a 
rich  artesonado  made  of  cedar.  On 
right  and  left  of  altar  are  long  Hebrew 
inscriptions  placed  under  shields  of 
Castile  and  Leon  (a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  homage  to  Don  Pedro,  the  Jews' 
protector).  These  inscriptions,  now 
illegible,  were  the  object  of  much 
learned  controrersy  between  Heydeck 
and  the  Spanish  Academia  de  la 
Historia,  which  will  be  found  in 
Andrada's  '  Crdnica  de  las  Ordenes 
Militares/  where  also  is  found  the 
original  inscription  and  the  trans- 
lation, made  by  a  Jew  in  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  still  legible.  It 
alludes  to  the  founder,  and  praises 
the  Castilian  king.  Among  other 
things,  the  Jews  of  the  14th  century 
say — *And  we  who  inhabit  this  land 
have  built  this  house  with  a  strong  and 
powerful  arm.'  The  pictures  of  the 
retablo  represent  San  Benito  and  St. 
Bernard,  and  are  indifferent  The 
other  retablos,  which  fill  the  spot  al- 
lotted to  the  women's  tribune,  are  also 
indifferent  The  other  inscriptions  on 
N.  and  S.  walls  are  portions  of  David's 
Psalms,  the  83d  and  99th.  Beside 
the  arms  of  Don  Pedro  are  the  three 
fleurs-de-lys  appertaining  to  his  Queen 
Blanche.  N,B. — All  around  these 
synagogues  extended  the  narrow  streets 
inhabited  by  the  Toledan  Jews,  whose 
houses  they  judiciously  endeavoured  to 
make  as  humble  and  plain  as  possible, 
partly  from  avarice,  partly  from  tradi- 
tional Eastern  habits,  and  not  a  little 
to  avoid  the  envious  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian. There  were  two  Jewrys  at  Toledo, 
La  Juderia  Mayor  and  La  Juderia 
Menor  ;  the  former  was  defended  by  a 


fortress  garrisoned  by  Jews  alone ;  and 
so  numerous,  indeed,  were  they  heie, 
that  on  the  Inquisition  being  estab- 
Usked  at  Toledo  in  1478,  17,000  Jevi, 
who  went  by  the  dubious  name  of  *  Coil- 
versos,'  shrewdly  offered  instantly  to 
'  reconciliarse  con  la  Iglesia.' 

Minor  Cimrclies.  ScaUo  Tome. — 
A  mosque  rebuilt  and  embellished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  by 
Se&or  de  Ox^gaz,  whose  descendants  were 
counts  of  the  same  name.  The  great 
gem  of  this  edifice  is  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  miraculous  burial  of  this 
pious  personage,  which  was  miracaloiis- 
ly  attended  by  St  Augustin  and  St 
Stephen.  The  miracle  took  place  in 
this  very  church  in  1812.  This  picture 
is,  according  to  all  connoisseuis,  £1 
Greece's  masterpiece.  '  It  was  painted 
in  1684  by  order  of  Don  Ga^wr  de 
Quiroga,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  execution  resembles  Tin- 
toretto. The  reality  of  the  pictuies  m 
the  lower  part  is  wonderful,  but  the 
upper  portion  is  somewhat  inferior.' 
(See  *  Handbook  of  Painting ;'  the  Span- 
ish, etc.,  Schools,  1st  ed.,  voL  ii 
p.  82;  and  Palomino,  voL  iiL  pp. 
426-29.)  The  tone  of  it  is  Yenetian. 
The  figures  are  not  extravagantly 
lengthy,  and  of  that  ashen  grey,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  this  master; 
they  are  all  portraits,  the  priest  holdiog 
a  book,  in  the  foreground,  being  that 
of  Andr^  Nufies,  the  parish  priest,  who 
gave  him  24,900r8.  to  paint  it  *Tbe 
vivid  colouring  of  £1  Grecco  suits  ad- 
mirably the  dead  body,  and  the  armour 
in  which  it  is  clad  is  beautifully  paint- 
ed. The  heads  of  innumerable  by- 
standers are  finely  drawn,  but  want 
warmth,  and  the  four  burning  torches 
are  as  livid  as  their  faces.'  (Hoskins' 
'Spain  as  it  Is,'  voL  ii.  p.  128.) 

The  church  itself^  once  a  mosque,  of 
which  the  steeple  is  a  vestige,  has  been 
modernised  and  is  indifferent,  and  the 
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6to.  Tomas  over  the  retablo  ib  a  dauby 
picture  oM)on  Vicente  Lopez,  a  con- 
temporary R.A. 

Santa  Gruz, — ^This  former  hospital, 
now  the  Infantry  College,  was  founded 
in  1494  by  £1  Gran  Cardenal  Mendoza, 
who  confided  the  stmctnre  to  En- 
rique de  Egas,  and  ordered  him  to  build 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  of  Jerusalem 
(or  Malta),  of  which  he  was  styled 
Bishop,  in  which  he  had  much  faith, 
building  the  Colegio  Mayor  of  Vallado- 
lid  in  the  same  shape.  He  died  in  1 495, 
and  the  works  were  begun  by  order  of 
his  tmstee,  the  Catholic  Queen,  1604. 
It  was  completed  in  1 51 4,  and  is  a  very 
laTge  building,  the  area  measuring  not 
less  than  500  ft.  long  by  800  ft  wide. 
It  is  one  of  the  Revival  buildings  first 
erected  in  Spain,  and  constitutes,  there- 
fore, an  important  monument  for  the 
student  of  Spanish  architecture,  who 
will  notice  that  its  better  defined  char- 
acter is  essentially  different  from  the 
Italian  Revival  of  the  same  period. 
The  style  is  seen  dawning  in  the  Cole- 
gio Mayor  de  Santa  Cruz  of  YaUadolid, 
1480-92,  and  it  is  seen  still  in  the 
Colegio  Mayor  of  Salamanca,  1521.  It 
is  considered  by  connoisseurs  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  world. 

The  S.  and  principal  portal  is  of 
white  Rosa  stone,  with  decorations  and 
plateresque  figures.  The  two  patios 
are  exqmsite  and  admirably  decorated. 
The  staircase  is  a  gem  of  the  Transi- 
tion style,  between  florid  Gothic  and 
plateresque.  Its  balustrades,  moro-plar 
teresque  artesonado  roo^  etc.,  would 
baffle  pen  and  pendL  Observe  every- 
thing, the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
the  door  between  the  first  and  second 
patioe,  the  columns,  many  of  which 
were  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic 
church  of  Santa  Leocadia,  and  therefore 
curious.  The  staircase  of  the  chapel  is 
the  gem  of  this  gem,  and  consists  of 
four  grand  elliptical  arches,  with  lofty 


buttresses,  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
with  escutcheons  of  the  Mendozas  and 
their  motto,  *  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.' 
The  retablo  mayor  is  plateresque,  and 
is  ascribed  to  Frandsco  of  Antwerp,  the 
subject  being  allusive  to  the  foundation 
of  this  edifice.  Over  the  lateral  altars 
are  some  good  copies  of  Guide  and  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  rest  are  ascribed'to  Giorda- 
no, and  are  indiiferent,  though  the 
cathedral  tapestry  was  made  after  them. 

Tkd  other  tkurcket  are  mostly  uninteresting 
for  the  ordinary  tourist ;  we  only  mention  them 
with  their  characteristics. 

Stm  Roman. — ^A  former  mosque :  a  Moorish 
steeple,  much  modernised,  very  remarkable. 
Its  vaults  deserve  inspection. 

Los  Silos.  Sto.  Domingo. — Ionic  chapel; 
beautiful  artesonado  ceiling. 

San  ClemtnU. — Most  elegant  portal ;  pla- 
teresque and  Berruguete-Iike. 

Oristo  de  la  Iajuu — ^This  is  a  most 
interesting  remnant  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. It  is  said  by  some  authors  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Moors  on  the 
site  of  a  small  church  built  by  the  Goth 
Athanagild,  and  of  which  some  columns 
were  preserved  and  placed  in  the  build- 
ing. The  great  similarity  of  the  general 
design,  as  well  as  details,  with  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  seems  to  confirm 
the  assertion  that  it  belongs  to  the  first 
period  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  was 
built  most  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century.  It  was  standing, 
a  well-known  mosque,  at  the  time  of 
the  entrance  of  Alfonso  Y I.  into  Toledo, 
on  Sunday,  May  25,  1085.  The  king 
stopped  in  lus  progress,  entered,  and 
had  the  first  mass  said  here  by  the  Ab- 
bot D.  Bernard,  the  celebrated  French 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  care  it 
was  entrusted,  and  who  had  it  repaired, 
enlarged,  and  probably  somewhat  modi- 
fied as  to  style.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  legend,  according  to  which,  as 
the  Cid's  horse  one  day  passed  by  this 
church,  the  steed  stopped  and  reveren- 
tially imelt,  upon  wMch  the  wall  oppo- 
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site  was  opened,  and  Christ's  Image 
was  found  within  a  niche,  lighted  up  by 
the  identical  lamps  that  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  Goths  several  centu- 
ries before.  It  subsequently  became 
the  property  of  two  military  orders,  San 
Juan  and  Del  Yiso,  and  additions  took 
place  at  different  periods.  The  main 
portion  and  most  of  the  features  of  the 
former  mosque  still  subsist.  It  is  a 
small,  square  edifice,  being  only  22  ft. 
in  eyery  sense.  The  space  is  divided 
into  six  narrow  naves,  three  of  which 
cross  each  other  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, forming  thus  nine  vaults,  formed 
by  intersecting  cusped  ribs,  each  of  a 
different  design.  Four  heavy  horseshoe 
arches  spring  from  each  capital,  which 
latter,  as  well  as  the  low  circular 
columns,  belonged  to  the  original  Ghlhie 
building.  They  are  without  basement, 
reminding  us  of  those  in  the  mosque  at 
Cordova.  Over  the  arches  and  a  string 
course,  the  walls  are  generally  pierced 
with  five-lobed  open  arcades  (another 
feature  of  the  Mauritano-Cordovan  pe- 
riod) ;  but  in  the  central  compartment 
the  agimez  double-arched  windows  are 
seen  elegantly  cusped  and  supported 
by  shafts — the  third  and  fourth  stages 
in  this  compartment  having  walls 
pierced  with  skylights  of  Moorish  de- 
sign. The  apse  is  a  later  addition  ;  the 
retablo,  altar,  and  images  deserve  no 
mention  ;  the  outside  is  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  decorated  with  Moorish  ar- 
cades. 

Cristo  de  la  Vega, — Formerly  the  Ba- 
silica of  Sta.  Leocadia.  The  original 
building  was  erected  in  the  4th  century, 
A..0.,  on  the  site  of  Sta.  Leocadia's  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Goth  Sisebute  rebuilt  it 
in  the  7th  century,  converting  it  into 
a  magnificent  church,  and  four  among 
the  most  important  Coimcils  of  Toledo 
were  held  here.  In  666  Sta.  Leocadia 
appeared  here  before  San  Ildefonso  and 
Becceswinth,  on  the  day  of  her  festival, 


when,  after  she  had  complimented  ths 
theologian  on  his  brilliant  defeooe  c: 
the  Virgin's  purity,  he  with  the  king'i 
dagger  cut  off  part  of  her  veil  as  a  tok^ 
of  her  visit  en  personne.     It  was  a  pRt> 
riensis  church,  that  is,  royal-privilegei 
and  the  finest  then  in  the  PeninsnU 
(most  of  the  columns  were  sabsequentir 
removed  to  Cardinal  Mendoza's  Hosp 
tal  de  la  Cruz,  and  others  placed  behind 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral).     Destroyed 
by  the  Moors,  it  was  partly  rebuilt  is 
the  15th  century,   and  repaired   and 
altered  in  the  18th,  to  be  destroyed 
once  more  during  the  French  inrasioB. 
All  that  now  remains  is  the  apse  ot 
Chapel  del  Cristo  de  la  V^a.     The 
present  image  was   recently  put   np 
(1816),  to  replace  the  former  one  which 
was  destroyed,  and  was  held  to  be  a 
miraculous  image,  which,  according  to 
a  legend  which  we  suspect  must  havp 
been  written  by  some  young  lady,  held 
down  its  arms  to  confirm  the  promise  rf 
marriage  made  by  a  volage  youth,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  offended  seftorita. 
Other  legends,  of  a  less  poetical  kind, 
say  that  the  arm  fell  down  with  a  ges- 
ture of  assertion  as   a  Christian  vaa 
claiming  before  its  image  a  sum  which 
a   Jew  had  received  from  him ;  hot 
Jews  were  always  lenders^  and  the  con- 
trary may  be  supposed. 

Hospital  de  Tavera. — Outside  the 
town,  whence  better  known  as  Hospital 
de  Afuera.  A  magnificent  charitable 
institution,  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Tavera,  1540,  for  the  sick 
and  invalids,  and  now,  through  ntar- 
riages,  relationship,  etc.,  has  become 
the  pafyrtmaio  de  sangre  of  the  house  of 
Medina  Cell.  It  was  designed  and 
carried  out  by  a  familiar  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Bartolom^  Bustamante,  who  became 
a  Jesuit  and  a  well-known  architect  of 
his  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Laia 
and  the  two  Yergaras,  who  followed  his 
plans.     It  was  begun  in  1541,  and  com- 
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pleted  in  1624.  The  area  forms  a 
oqnare,  300  feet  on  each  aide,  with  four 
patios,  and  the  chnrch  in  Uie  centre. 
There  are  portions  that  have  remained 
nnfinished,  such  as  the  facade,  one  of 
the  two  towers,  etc.  The  patios  are 
very  grand  and  effective,  with  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns.  The  portals  he- 
long  to  the  second  period  of  Spanish 
BevivaL  Observe  the  one  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  portico  over  the 
Doric  pillars  and  cornice,  the  statues  of 
warriors  holding  the  founder's  escut- 
cheon. It  is  ascribed  to  Berruguete 
(Alfonso).  It  leads  to  the  church. 
This  latter  is  spacious,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  consisting  of  a  single 
nave  some  140  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide 
in  the  transept,  and  100  ft  high.  The 
style  is  classicid,  and  the  whole  is  plain, 
of  vast  proportions  and  not  wanting  in 
elegance.  The  three  altars  are  by 
Domingo  Theotocopuli  (El  Grecco), 
and  indifferent.  The  gem  here  is  the 
founder's  mausoleum;  it  stands  isolated 
in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  is  the 
last  work  which  Berruguete  ever  exe- 
cuted. He  sculptured  it  in  1559,  when 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  assisted  by  his 
son.  He  died  whilst  working  on  it  in 
1561,  and  the  allegorical  statues  of  the 
Four  Virtues  are  ascribed  to  his  son. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  admirable  wax- 
like execution  of  the  elaborate  details  ; 
the  composition  is  equally  good,  and 
there  is  great  elegance  and  taste  with- 
out exuberance  of  decoration.  Observe 
the  eagles  with  spread  wings  on  the 
comers  of  the  urn  ;  the  relievos  and 
medallions  which  represent  different 
subjects,  the  groups  of  children  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  death's-heads,  etc 
The  recumbent  eflSgy  of  the  cardinal  is 
equally  well  executed,  and  the  expression 
that  of  repose,  piety,  and  benevolence. 
The  details  of  mitre,  vestments,  etc., 
are  very  minute. 
Copula  de  San  JosS. — Choir  classical 


and  indifferent.  Three  good  paintings 
by  £1  Grecco  of  San  Jos^  and  the  In- 
fant Deity  in  central  retablo,  and  in 
the  lateral  ones  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
San  Martin  sharing  his  doak  with  a 


Public  Edifloes^Aloasar. — The 
site  of  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings  is 
not  known  ;  it  stood  probably  dose  to 
Puente  San  Martin.  There  was  here  a 
Boman  citadel  which  the  Goths  pre- 
served as  such.  Alfonso  VL,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  town,  built  a  palace 
here  ;  more  of  a  fortress,  no  doubt,  as 
his  new  subjects  in  the  city  were  all 
Moors  who  had  to  be  kept  in  check. 
The  Old  was  entrusted  with  the  Alcaidia 
of  it,  and  lived  dose  by  on  the  site  now 
called  Plazuela  del  Hospital  de  Santi- 
ago, and  towards  the  comer  of  the 
house  which  was  formerly  the  Casa  de 
Caridad.  It  was  subsequently  strength- 
ened, enlarged,  and  embellished,  espe- 
cially under  Alfonso  X.,  Juan  II.,  and 
the  Catholic  Kings,  of  whose  time  there 
are  still  some  rooms,  and  the  £.  and  W. 
fiigades.  Charles  Y .  and  his  son  Philip 
rebuilt  most  of  the  edifice  on  a  new 
plan,  but  it  was  seriously  injured  and 
almost  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1710, 
fanned — say,  as  usual,  Spanish  modems 
— by  the  Eiglish  troops,  and  prompted 
from  sheer  envy.  But  first  of  all,  the 
troops  quartered  here  in  1710,  during 
the  war  of  Succession,  were  composed 
chiefly  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans, under  General  Staremberg  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  Portu- 
guese Commander  Atalaya  who  set  fire 
to  the  building.  Cardinal  Lorenzana, 
the  last  of  the  kingly  Archbishops  of 
Toledo,  restored  it,  1772-75,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  charitable  institution; 
his  architect,  Y.  Bodriguez,  altering 
little  or  nothing  of  the  former  plan.  In 
1810,  the  French  ifuj  set  fire  to  it  as  a 
faxeweil/eu  <r  artifice,  and  what  we  now 
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see  are  but  rainfi — the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls,  the  arcades  of  the  patio, 
the  staircase,  and  a  few  empty  rooms. 
Such  ruins  look  like  tombs  wherein  a 
whole  nation  lies  buried,  and  their  ne- 
glect and  loneliness  are  sad  and  severe 
epitaphs.  Little,  therefore,  remains  of 
the  works  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
Spain,  the  Coyarrubias,  Yegas,  YiUal- 
pandos,  Larras,  Heirera,  the  Egas, 
Gils,  etc.  Obserye,  nevertheless,  the 
N.  plateresque  fa^e  of  1651,  most  ex- 
quisitely decorated,  and  the  work  of 
Enrique  Egas  after  designs  of  Covarm- 
bias  ;  the  S.  fa9ade,  designed  by  Juan 
de  Herrera,  1571-84,  who  also  designed 
the  staircase  and  chapel,  all  of  which 
Kartin  Barrena  executed.  It  is  Doric, 
with  four  stages  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters. It  is  considered  by  most  con- 
noisseurs as  inferior  to  the  former  for 
elegance  and  effect  The  W.  facade  is 
of  the  15th  century,  the  time  and  reign 
of  the  Catholic  Kings,  but  the  door  and 
ornamentation  were  added  by  Covarru- 
bias,  and  are  plateresque.  The  £. 
facade  is  of  the  18th  century,  and  its 
castellated  walls  with  cubo-turrets,  its 
buttresses,  etc,  bespeak  sufficiently  the 
times  of  Alfonso  £1  Sabia  The  inte- 
rior might  be  called  Devastation  Hall, 
and  weeds  and  bats  lord  over  it  The 
patio  was  truly  worthy  of  this  palace ; 
it  is  an  oblong  surrounded  by  upper 
and  lower  galleries,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  arches  resting  on 
Corinthian  columns,  all  of  stone,  and 
with  the  escutcheons  on  stone  also  of 
the  many  kingdoms  and  provinces  over 
which  Charles  Y.'s  eagle  could  soar 
and  call  his  own.  This  patio  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Yillalpando,  who  was 
aided  by  Gonzalez  de  Lara  and  Gaspar 

Ide  Yega.  Staircase. — Facing  the  en- 
trance is  the  admirable  staircase,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain,  designed  by  Covar- 
Tubias  a^d  carried  out  by  Yillalpando 
and  Yega^  and  finally,  in  1561,  com- 


pleted by  Juan  de  Herrera.  It  is  of  a 
regal  style,  and  worthy,  as  it  was,  of 
Philip  II.'s  attention,  who  used  to  send 
his  instructions  about  it  firom  London, 
where  he  was  when  Herrera  was  desiga- 
ing  it  (1565).  The  anecdote,  therefore, 
which  relates  that  on  his  first  aacendicg 
it,  Charles  Y.  exclaimed  that  when  h« 
was  on  that  staircase  he  really  felt  ht 
was  an  emperor  and  king,  is  a  fable, 
for  it  was  finished  when  he  was  at 
Brussels,  and  the  year  before  his  abdi- 
cation. The  steps  are  each  of  one  block 
of  stone,  and  measure  50  ft  in.  length, 
and  its  caja  (the  nave  in  which  it  u)  is 
100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide.  The  chapel 
is  classical,  and  was  repaired  1775,  but 
the  cupola  is  wanting  and  the  floor  aldb; 
it  is  therefore  an  edifice  'sin  pies  ni 
cabeza.'  A  few  empty  and  indifferat 
rooms  are  shown,  and  the  stables,  built 
for  hundreds  of  horses. 

Castle  of  Son  Cervantes. — Three  tur- 
rets and  a  few  ruined  walls  sre  all  that 
remain  of  that  edifice,  formerly  called 
de  San  Servando,  an  old  castle  built 
and  rebuilt  oftentimes,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Templars  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  order  In  1802.  The  Moors 
strengthened  it,  and  have  1^  two 
horse-shoe  arches  as  vestiges  of  their 
passage.  In  Calderon's  days  fashic«Q- 
able  duels  used  to  take  place  here 
(see  *Cada  uno  para  sf),  and  before 
his  time  Lope  de  Yega,  in  his  comedy 
of  '  Amar  sin  saber  quien,'  mentions  it 
likewise. 

Town -HalL— These  Casas  Consis- 
toriales  date  mostly  l7th  century,  as 
the  former  edifice  of  15th  century  has 
been  often  remodelled.  It  is  not  want- 
ing in  elegance  and  effect,  and  is  after 
designs  by  Joi^  Theotocopuli,  Grecco'e 
son.  It  is  of  the  classical  order,  and 
was  completed  in  1618.  The  interior 
has  little  to  invite  the  tourist's  attention ; 
the  inscription  over  the  N.  facade  it 
very  fine  and  allusive  to  the  Concgi- 
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dores ;  it  was  composed  by  the  celebrated 
poet  Jorge  Manriqne  for  hia  relative  D. 
Gomez  Manriqne,  who  was  the  first  Cor- 
regidor  Toledo  ever  had : — 

Nobles,  discretos  varones 
Qae  gobernais  k  Toledo, 
En  aquestot  escalonei 
Desechad  laa  afidones, 
Codicia,  temor  y  miedo. 
Por  los  communes  provecho^ 
Dejad  los  pardculaxes ; 
Pues  T08  ^o  Dios  pDares 
De  tan  requisimos  techos, 
Estad  firsies  y  derechos. 

There  are  two  good  likenesses  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  qneen  Mariana  of 
Xeuberg,  by  Caiielio^  and  a  yery  cnrions 
plan  of  Toledo  and  its  monies  drawn 
up  by  £1  Grecco.  In  the  summer  Sala 
de  Sedones  is  some  good  aznlejo-work 
and  paintings  of  battles  between  Span- 
iards and  Flemings. 

ArehiepuoopoU  Palace. — Close  to  the 
cathedral,  with  which  it  communicates 
throng  a  eoyered  gallery.  It  is  modem, 
large,  and  indifferent,  the  former  palace 
of  the  1 8th  century  having  been  often 
and  completely  remodelled.  There  are 
some  good  artesonado  ceilings  in  the 
oldest  portion  of  it,  especially  in  the 
Salon  de  los  Concilios,  so  called  because 
many  of  these  were  held  here  after  the 
16th  century. 

Muaeo  ProvmdaL — This  building 
occupies  portions  of  the  doisters  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes ;  the  704  pic- 
tures of  which  it  consists  were  removed 
here  from  several  convents,  when  these 
were  supfO'essed,  though  the  best  were 
taken  to  the  Madrid  Picture-Gallery. 
Of  the  number  mentioned  there  are  not 
above  fifty-eight  which  are  either 
authenticated  or  ascribed  to  different 
painters ;  all  the  rest,  and  most  of  the 
be$t,  are  nothing  but  daubs.  There  are 
a  few  that  deserve  attention ;  two  Bi- 
beras,  signed,  a  Morales,  and  others  by 
Orrente,  Ribalta,  Maella,  etc.;  but  the 
school  of  Toledo  is  not  to  be  studied 


here,  but  in  the  cathedral,  churches,  and 
noblemen's  houses,  and  at  Madrid.  In 
this  la2^  room  was  the  cell  inhabited 
by  Cardinal  Cisneros. 

BibUoteoa  PubUoa.— Opened  daily 
to  the  public,  from  9  A.if.  to  2  P.M.  It 
is  also  called  aizobispali  and  is  situated 
in  the  lower  or  ground  floor  of  the 
Archbishop's  palace.  It  was  estab- 
lished under  Charles  III.  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  and  classified 
and  augmented  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana. 
It  contains  some  80,000  volumes,  never 
carefully  investigated,  and  of  value;  es- 
pecially in  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  the  Jesuits'  libraries  scattered 
about  churches  and  colleges  at  Toledo 
formed  the  nucleus;  there  are  many 
MSS.  of  early  Spanish  poetry ;  valuable 
editions  and  MSS.  of  Spanish  His- 
tory, and  upon  America.  There  is  a 
Mnseo  de  AntigUedades,  interesting  to 
archfieologists,  containing  slabs  with 
inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Arab,  Gothic, 
etc.,  a  good  collection  of  coins,  a  good 
portrait  of  the  historian  Mariana,  and 
a  fine  marble  bust  of  Juanelo  Turriano, 
the  Toledan  hydraulist,  but  a  native  of 
Italy,  by  Berruguete,  and  several  plans 
of  edifices,  etc.  There  is  also  a  good 
collection  of  Spanish  marbles,  plants, 
woods,  birds,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history. 

M(i0iufaetur»  of  Arms. — It  is  twenty 
minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  and  really 
not  worth  seeing,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  the  world-wide  celebrity  of  Toledo 
blades,  which  was  great  even  under  the 
Romans: — 

Iroa  toletano  praecingant  ilia  cultro. 

Abdur-rhaman  II.,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, raised  its  reputation  still  higher. 
The  swords,  poniards,  and  other  armes 
blanekea,  were  manufactured  first  by 
independent  armourers,  who  subse- 
quently formed  a  powerful  guild,  '  Los 
aimeros  de  Toledo.'    The  best  swords 
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date  from  the  16th  century  (see  for  de- 
tails, history,  etc.,  General  Informa- 
tion :  Arms),  The  present  manufacture 
is  poor  even  as  a  museum,  and  it  is  not 
here  but  at  the  Madrid  armoury  that 
is  to  be  studied  the  admirable  work- 
manship of  the  Ortuilos,  Corrientes, 
Martinez,  Ruiz,  Luna,  Portalis,  Fer- 
nandez, etc.  Here  are  produced, 
yearly,  some  8500  swords,  though 
in  some  years,  as  in  1857,  1032  swords 
have  been  the  sole  produce.  The  most 
ever  obtained  has  been  12,000.  The 
steel  and  iron  come  mostly  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  workman- 
ship is  now  but  indifferent  The  Tagus 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tempering,  as 
the  waters  used  are  brought  from  a 
welL  The  secret  lies,  or  lay  rather, 
with  the  armourer  and  his  process. 
The  '  espadas  de  rosea,'  which  bend  and 
curl  up  like  a  Toledan  mazapan  in  a 
box,  are  a  curiosity,  and  are  worth 
from  1  to  4000r&  ;  small  daggers  may 
be  purchased,  as  a  souvenir,  for  three  or 
four  dollars, 
•^v  PaZado  de  OcUiana. — None  but 
'  antiquaries  and  loyers  of  the  past 
ought  to  visit  these  ruins,  more  re- 
markable for  associations  than  for  any 
intrinsic  merit ;  for  of  the  proud  jMilace 
of  the  Moorish  Infanta  we  see  now  but 
a  few  ruins  converted  into  a  stable,  a 
kitchen,  and  storehouse.  Through  the 
smoke  some  horseshoe  arches,  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  may  yet  be  guessed. 
The  tradition  about  it  is  poetical — 
'naive  au  possible,'  as  the  French 
would  say.  Galiana,  the  imaginary 
daughter  of  the  imaginary  Gakfre, 
king  of  Toledo — her  courtship  by 
Chc^lemagne  (who  never  was  in  Tole- 
do), and  his  duel  with  the  giant  rival 
Bradamante — the  blind  love  of  the 
father  for  his  daughter,  and  the  fairy 
palace  he  built  for  her,  and  of  which 
these  are  ruins— such  are  the  principal 
features  of  this  legend,  which  may  be 


seen  and  studied  in  Duian's  '  CoUectioc 
of  Romances,'  Gayangos'  'Moham. 
Dyn.'  voL  ii  p.  383.  In  the  'Ber- 
nardo '  of  Balbrunas,  Moratin,  and  the 
contemporary  Tomaa,  Rod.  Rubi  (La 
Infanta  Galiana),  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  ballads,  dramas,  etc. 

Galiana  de  Toledo 
Muy  hennosa  &  mazavilla 
La  mora  mas  celebrada 
De  toda  la  moreiia. 

On  the  blackened  waUs  are  traces  of 
Moorish  windows  and  designs  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Alhambra. 

Oates,  Bridges,  'Squares,  Streets, 
Front-bits. — Toledo  is  a  shrine  of  me- 
disBval  art,  and  its  admirers  cannot  but 
perform  tins  pilgrimage  with  all  fer- 
vour, and  visdt  the  city  in  all  its  de- 
tails. 

The  OiUea  are  not  the  least  pic- 
turesque characteristia  Puaria  dd 
Sol: — The  date  of  erection  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  doubtlessly  built  or 
rebuilt  by  the  Arabs.  The  pointed 
horseshoe  arch  forming  the  entran(^ 
is  flanked  by  two  high  turrets ;  one 
square  with  windows  and  built  up 
against  the  wall;  the  other  circular 
and  in  an  angle.  The  entrance  arch 
is  more  pointed  than  the  second  inner 
one,  which  is  circular,  and,  like  the 
third,  seems  to  be  fast  assuming  a 
Gothic  character.  Over  the  first  arch 
runs  a  series  of  intersecting  brick  ar- 
cades, circular  and  pointed,  but  Moorish 
work  of  the  transition  period,  or  re- 
stored by  Castilians  not  long  after 
the  conquest  of  Toledo.  Over  the  se- 
cond arch  is  a  Virgin  with  variom 
figures.  Within  is  a  rudely-executed 
basso-relievo,  representing  the  punish- 
ment of  an  Alguazil  mayor,  who  had 
outraged  two  ladies  ;  upon  which  Fer- 
ninand  III.  had  his  head  cut  off,  which 
ia  seen  here  borne  on  a  dish.  This 
gate,  with  its  warm  orange  tints,  that 
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contrast  so  admirably  with  the  lapis- 
lazuli  azure  of  the  clondleas  sky,  its 
battlement  fringing  the  top,  and  open- 
ing ristas  of  most  novel  aspect,  is  a 
treasure  for  an  artist.  Puerta  de  Visa- 
^  gra. — The  side  of  the  city  towards  the 
Vega  is  the  only  one  not  well  defended 
by  nature,  a  defect  which  the  me- 
diaeval military  art  supplied ;  and  about 
1102  Alfonso  YI.  enclosed  the  space 
left  open  between  the  two  bridges 
by  a  walL  Three  gates  then  opened 
on  the  Vega;  to  the  N.  Yisagra;  to 
the  £.  Almofalla,  and  to  the  W.  Bib- 
al-Makarah,  subsequently  Cambron. 
There  are  two  drcumvallations.  We 
have  mentioned  the  one  made  by 
Alfonso,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Puente  de  Alcantara,  went  by  Las 
Covachuelas  to  Puerta  Lodada,  and 
joined  the  older  line  dose  to  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  The  former,  or  older, 
was  built  by  Wamba,  and  began  also 
at  the  Alcantara  bridge,  then  followed 
by  the  gate  de  los  Doce  Cantos  to  the 
back  of  the  chm*ch  '  Del  Carmen  Cal- 
zado,'  to  gates  of  Sta.  Cruz  and  Cam- 
bron, and  finally  to  the  bridge  of  San 
Martin.  San  Cervantes,  the  Alcazar, 
and  the  bridges  and  gates,  constituted 
the  principal  defensive  works.  Puerta 
de  Visagra  (erroneously  derived  from 
Via  Sacra).— From  Bib-Shkkrah,  Red 
Gate,  or  Bib-ShardJi,  Gate  of  the  Fields 
{El  Campo) ;  it  is  now  called  La  Puerta 
Lodada.  It  is  purely  Moorish,  and  of 
9th  century,  and  is  just  as  it  was  in 
837,  when  Hixem's  gory  head  dangled 
frofzn  its  buttresses.  Its  principal  horse- 
shoe arch  springs  from  heavy  pillars, 
leading  to  two  narrower  ones.  The 
second  is  of  a  very  narrow  passage  and 
winding,  an  habitual  military  precau- 
tion with  the  Moors.  The  Nw)  OaU 
of  Visagra  was  built  in  1575  by  Philip 
II.  It  rises  between  two  cubo  towers, 
forming  a  large  arch,  over  which  are 
the  arms  and  ea^e  of  Charles  Y.,  with 
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St.  Michael  and  other  statues  by  Ber- 
ruguete.  Inside  is  a  statue  of  San 
Eiigenio,  Bishop  of  Toledo. 

Torre  de  los  Abadea. — Here  (ae  dice) 
Archbishop  Bernard  and  his  plucky 
abbots  fought  and  drove  away  the  be- 
sieging Moors,  for  in  those  ages  the 
Church  was  truly  militant,  and  gene- 
rally triumphant  while  St  Michael 
fought  like  a  hero  at  the  Puerta  de 
Almagrera,  performing  as  great  a  bene- 
fit as  he  did  once  before  to  another 
friendly  army,  according  to  Scripture. 

Puerta  del  Cambron. — The  m  in  this 
name  is  to  be  carefully  pronounced,  to 
avoid  other  etymologies.  A  fine  Moor- 
ish horse-shoe  substituted  in  1576  for  a 
former  one  of  the  time  of  the  Goths, 
placed  somewhat  lower  and  called  Al- 
Mlkkira.  Its  four  turrets  are  also  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  image  of 
Sta.  Leocadia,  b^utifully  executed  by 
Berruguete,  was  removed  to  the  Town- 
Hall  during  the  French  invasion,  but 
brought  back  again.  The  indifferent 
Puerta  Nueva  was  built  in  the  19th 
century  as  a  substitute  to  the  former 
gate  of  AlmofaUa. 

Bridge  of  Alcantara. — ^The  bridges 
of  Alcantara  and  San  Martin  were  built 
to  replace  two  earlier  ones,  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  former  Al- 
Eantarah  {Arabid,  a  bridge)  was  built 
by  Al-Mansso{ir  in  997,  to  replace  one 
of  the  8th  century,  and  is  a  wonderful 
work.  It  was  fortified  by  Henrique  I. , 
A.D.  1217,  who  erected  an  imposing 
tower  that  leads  to  the  city  by  three 
arches,  one  ogival,  and  the  others  of  the 
horse-shoe  form.  An  inundation  oc- 
curred in  1258,  after  which  it  was  en- 
tirely repaired,  not  to  say  rebuilt,  by 
Alfonso  el  Sabio  (not  the  wise  but  the 
learned — Sapiens,  aavani), 

Puente  de  San  Martin, — The  central 
arch  is  95  ft  high,  and  140  ft  in  dia- 
meter. It  was  built  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury (1212).  According  to  legends, 
H 
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the  architect,  as  it  was  aboat  to  be 
completed,  found,  as  many  others  have 
since  and  before  him,  that  his  edifice 
would  crumble  down  when  the  scaffold- 
ing should  be  removed,  owing  to  a  vice 
in  the  construction ;  upon  hearing 
which,  his  setiora  one  night  set  fire  to 
it,  and  thus  saved  her  sillj  lord  from 
discredit  The  works  were  now  better 
carried  out,  which,  howeyer,  did  not 
prevent  its  being  obliged  to  be  rebuilt 
in  1390  by  Archbishop  Tenorio.  The 
towers,  with  buttresses  at  the  extremi- 
ties, are  of  the  same  date,  though 
Moorish  in  shape.  The  original  Moorish 
one  was  bnilt  by  the  Khalif  Mohammed 
in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  and 
situated  more  N.  than  the  present 
There  are  a  few  moc^oTtev  remaining, 
and  a  tower  on  the  city  side. 

On  the  river  side  here  Ib  a  Moorish 
alcoba,  or  arched  recessed  tower,  open 
on  the  four  sides  like  a  pavilion,  made 
of  briok.  The  ogive  and  horse-shoe 
are  seen  on  the  fa9ades ;  it  is  called 
Lo9  Baflos  de  FlorindOf  and  also  El 
Bcvflo  de  la  Cava,  an  outrageous  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  daughter  of  Count 
Julian,  who,  legends  say,  was  seen 
bathing  here  by  King  Rodrigo ;  a 
tableau  too  vivant,  which  cost  him  his 
throne. 

The  Streets  of  Toledo  are  very 
narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  generally 
wanting  in  character ;  the  shops  most 
indifferent  N.B. — ^About  Christmas 
time  the  confiterias  are  decked  out 
with  all  the  unpalatable  dainties, 
manjares  and  pastas,  of  that  season  of 
jollification,  offuinaldos,  and  indiges- 
tions. Toledo  Ib  celebrated  for  its 
inaaapam^s,  a  heavy  pasty  compound 
made  of  ^monds,  burnt  sugar,  etc., 
and  made  to  assume  the  most  fantastic 
shapes  of  serpents,  fishes,  horses,  saints. 
These  are  placed  in  boxes  and  deco- 
rated with  arabesques  in  gilt  paper,  red 
silk,   yellow  wool,  etc.      If  digestion 


is  the  conscience  of  a  good  stomach, 
pray  eat  only  with  your  eyes — ^theaght 
of  churrigueresque  pastry  will  be  enough 
to  satisfy  you :  the  apricots  are  better 
things,  and  we  recommend  them  &3 
deserving  at  least  one-fourth  of  theii 
reputation.  The  principal  street  is 
that  leading  from  the  Zocodover  to  the 
cathedral. 

The  Zocodover  ia  a  Moorish  square, 
so  called  firom  Zoko,  Arabic^  Thurs- 
day, on  which  day  cattie-markets  were 
held,  and  are  held  still  in  Morocca 
The  Christians  continued  to  hold 
a  mercado  here,  which  was  frtmeo— 
that  Ib,  exempted  from  taxes.  The 
Zocodover  was  a  most  picturesque 
spot  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
the  rendezTous  of  soldiers  out  of  work, 
of  well-doing  banditti,  of  traders  is 
silks  and  stuffs  from  all  parts  of  iht 
world ;  it  was  the  former  Pucrta  del 
Sol  of  Madrid,  the  Moorish  Yibarrambla 
of  Granada,  the  Perchel  of  Malaga,  the 
Potro  of  Seville,  etc.  Now  there  are 
but  commonplace  houses,  a  few  squalid 
consumptl:^  trees,  and  silent  groups  of 
prosaic  blackguards  and  oily-skinned, 
yellow-thnmbed,  threadbare  shopkeep- 
ers. In  the  erening  it  is  resorted  to 
by  lounging,  yawning,  hands-in-the- 
pocket  amerengado  sefkoritos,  as  eursi 
almost  as  the  word  is  itself,  and  good 
honest  Toledanos  settling  the  affain 
of  the  world,  which  they  see  througii 
the  smoke  of  their  papelitos. 

Private  Houaea.  —  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  old  nobility  have  re- 
tained their  peculiar  characteristics; 
they  generally  belong  to  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  partake  of  the 
Moorish  style  and  plateresque.  The 
house-portals,  the  projecting  door- 
posts, the  cannon-ball  {la  hda)  onia-j 
ment,  the  soffits  and  lintels,  deserve 
close  attention.     Visit  first  of  all  the 

Oasa  de  Mesa,  opposite  to  the  Church 
of   San    Roman.      This    house    was 
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built  after  the  conquest  by  Esteban 
lllan ;  though  a  shadow  now  of  what  it 
was,  the  saloon  shown  to  Tisitois  is 
still  admirable,  and  is  60  ft  long  by  22 
ft  wide,  and  86  ft.  high.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  exquisite  stucco  lace- 
like tracery  of  yaried  patterns.  The  roof 
is  a  beautiful  artesonado ;  at  one  end 
is  a  fine  agimez  window,  Moorish  in 
form  but  with  almost  Gothic  details ; 
the  alcoba  is  also  elegant. 

Taller  del  Moro.^ln  the  Calle  del 
Moro,  S.W.  of  the  town,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  turned  into  a  workshop 
for  the  cathedral  It  was  built  by  a 
wealthy  Moor,  and  belongs  to  the  third 
period  of  Moro-Andalusian  architecture. 
What  remains  forms  an  oblong  square, 
with  three  rooms.  The  saloon  is  54  ft 
long  by  23  ft.,  richly  decorated  with 
stucco-work.  It  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected ;  the  other  tworooms  are  equally 
curious  and  fine.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  Christian  artists  imitating  Moorish 
art.  The  Gothic  portal  was  added  by 
Cardinal  Mendoza. 

Las  Tomerias. — Moorish  also  ;  early 
style.  There  are  houses  also  close  to 
San  Miguel ;  one  towards  the  W.  of 
this  church  bears  several  inscriptions 
that  have  been  translated  by  Sr.  Gay- 
angos;  the  one  over  the  door  runs 
thus  :  '  May  riches,  plenty,  and  perfect 
security  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  owner  of 
this  mansion,'  etc.  We  shall  mention 
also  those  of  the  Toledos,  an  illustrious 
family,  close  to  Ayuntamiento ;  of 
Conde  de  *  Fuensalida,  Munarriz,  del 
Temple,  de  D.  Diego  or  Corral,  etc. 
The  palace  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
behind  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  ;  that  of 
Samuel  Levi,  whom  the  Jews  called 
'  Gran  Fabricador  y  en  todos  los  pueblos 
poderoso,*  was  in  the  Jewry,  and  be- 
came after  his  time  the  palace  of  the 
mediseval  necromancer,  D.  Enrique  de 
YiUena.  It  is  now  abandoned  to  the 
wind,  the  bat,  and  the  rain ;  and  is  un- 


dermined by  subterraneous  caves,  in- 
habited by  doubtful  paupers.  There 
are  also  vestiges  of  good  Moorish  and 
Mauresque  work  about  the  steeples  of 
Santa  Magdalena,  S.  Torcuato,  S. 
Marcos,  S.  Miguel,  S.  Justo,  S.  Juan, 
etc.,  and  the  house  No.  6  in  Calle  de  la 
Plata,  which  latter  is  well  worth  a 
visit. 

The  Palace  cf  the  Gfothte  Kings  was, 
it  is  conjectured,  situated  close  to  and 
overhanging  the  Tagus,  towards  the 
Bridge  of  San  Martin ;  but  the  tower 
and  puppoaed  ruins  of  it  belong  to  the 
former  bridge  already  mentioned. 

The  Limatic  Asylum^  Casa  del  Nun- 
cio, is  a  modem  construction,  built  on 
a  site  of  a  former  establishment  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  was  erected  in 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  by  a  Toledan 
canon,  Francisco  Ortiz,  who  was  Pope's 
nuncio.  The  present  house  was  built 
by  Cardinal  Lorenzana  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former,  which  is  the  one  men* 
tioned  in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  placed 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  now 
belongs  to  a  private  person.  It  is  very 
well  conducted  —  on  principles  of 
humanity  and  order,  though  not  per^ 
haps  according  to  the  best  methods 
used  in  G^ermany  and  England.* 


*  Madness  is  not  a  malady  of  Spain,  where 
the  brain  is  seldom  troubled,  and  where  specu- 
lation, ambition,  political  passions,  effervesce 
like  champagne  and  then  collapse.  There  were 
only  3384  lunatics  in  Spain  in  z86o,  of  whom 
945  were  females.  In  x86z  there  were  3502,  of 
which  97a  were  females.  The  provinces  that 
furnish  the  most  are  Valencia,  Zaragoza,  Gra- 
nada, Madrid,  Barcelona ;  and  the  least,  Lugo 
(only  a  I),  Orense,  Canary  Islands ;  and  patho- 
logically examined  the  percentage  is  ;— Maniac 
exaltation,  31. 91 ;  monomaniacs,  xz  ;  melan- 
choly, 6;  derangement  of  mental  faculties, 
20.53  ;  imbecility,  6.X5  ;  epileptic  madness,  xz  , 
undetennined,  X0.4X.  The  most  usual  causes 
are:  love  (jealousy,  sorrow,  disappointment, 
etc.);  physical  disorders,  ill  attended,  especially 
in  females;  politics  (ambition,  the  press,  revo- 
lutions, etc.):  spectUation,  money,  etc.,  very 
scarce.    Now  the  proportion  with  oUier  coun- 
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Prout-bits, — The  Cave  of  Hercules 
will  tempt  all  loyers  of  the  marvellous. 
The  entrance,  now  walled  up,  is  In  the 
Church  de  San  Gin^s.  It  is  said  to 
extend  three  leagues  beyond  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  is  full  of  chapels  (se  dice)  and 
marvels  of  Eoman  art ;  but  woe  to  the 
explorer — rushing  sounds  are  heard, 
etc.,  spectres  seen,  and  Roderik  him- 
self on  venturing  within  almost  died  of 
it.  (Southey,  W.  Irving,  *Leg.  of 
Conq.  of  Spain,'  pp.  160-14.)  The  fact 
is,  that  it  has  never  been  visited  as  it 
may  deserve,  and  those  that  wiU  do  so 
may  meet  with  some  interesting  relics 
of  the  past,  such  as  have  been  found  at 
Guarrazar  (see  Madrid  :  Armoury). 

Promenades. — The  Paseo  de  las 
Rosas  and  Alameda  are  pretty  and  the 
views  fine.  The  statues  of  Wamba, 
etc.,  are  all  modem.  Outside  the 
city,  under  its  waUs,  are  the  ruins  of  its 
Roman  amphitheatre  and  Kanmachia, 
the  circuit  of  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  out  (about  1040  ft.  long  by 
830  ft  wide),  and  the  ruins  are  indif- 
ferent and  few.  On  the  hUls  are  the 
Toledan  villas,  with  orchards  and  no- 
rias  called  here  arCes,  The  villas  are 
called  Cigarrales,  from  the  Arabic 
ZigarTf  *  a  place  of  trees  ; '  some  derive 
it  from  Guijarro  ;  Pisa  says  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  Pianrrales.  They  are  en- 
closed with  a  stone  wall,  and  formed  by 
a  few  straight  walks,  with  olive  and 


tries  is  this,  according  to  Esqtiirol,  '  M^dedne 
des  Passions : '  London,  z  to  aoo  inhabitants : 
Paris,  z  in  every  aaa:  Cairo,  x  to  23.571 ;  and 
Madrid,  z  to  3.350.  It  is  besides  to  be  remem- 
bered that  lunacy  is  not  well  understood  in 
Spain,  and  that  many  patients  placed  in  these 
establishments  are,  moreover,  persons  guilty  of 
murder  and  other  crimes,  but  often  removed 
here  through  a  certificate  of  a  short-sighted 
doctor, '  que  hace  la  vista  gorda ; '  and  the  song 
is  right  which  says : — 

Un  loquito  del  hospicio 
Me  dijo  en  luia  occasion, 
Ni  son  todos  los  que  est&n, 
Ni  est4n  todos  los  que  son. 


almond  trees,  and  a  small  indiSer^ 
house  in  the  middle. 

Bacoonloiui,  very  tempting  to  architects  and 
sketchers,  can  be  made  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  hilly  slopes  of  the  Montes  de 
Toledo,  Sierra  del  Duque,  etc  We  adrise 
tourists  so  di^>06ed  to  obtain  aocunte  infor 
mation  respecting  the  state  of  the  roads,  ai^ 
especially  if  the  country  be  free  of  tateros, 
bainditti,  eta,  for  these  montes  have  swazmed 
with  diem,  and  amateurs  now  and  then  continiie 
to  fill  up  the  '  Gacetilla  de  la  capital '  with  ex- 
ploits, most  of  which  are  reduced  to  carrying 
the  unguarded  passenger  to  the  mountains  and 
asking  for  a  ransom.  Visit,  if  possible,  the 
most  picturesque  old  castles  of  Montalban, 
Torrijos,  Mora,  Almonacid,  Orgaz.  All  this 
part  of  Spain,  with  its  wild  scenery,  traditioDs, 
legends,  historical  associations,  and  xntxinsic 
artisticsd  merit,  has  never  been  properly  inves- 
tigated ;  study  it  well  before  leaving  Toledo ; 
procure  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  ad- 
ministzadores  of  diese  real  *  Chateaux  en  £s- 
pagne  ; '  attend  to  the  provender,  and  obtain  a 
guide  well  acquainted  with  the  localities.  The 
angler  need  not  be  idle,  as  the  Tagus  is  'pts- 
cosus,'  even  according  to  Stzabo  and  Maztai : 
and  there  is  good  shooting  in  the  montes. 
N.B. — ^The  caza  mayor  is  plentiful,  azid  ama- 
teurs of  wild-boar  hunting,  with  ojtaderts  or 
without  them,  with  sakutto*  or  not,  will  do 
well  to  obtain  an  intzTKluction  and  pennissba 
to  accompany  the  bold  and  amiable  young 
Marques  de  Mirabel,  whose  partidat  have 
often  laid  low  upwards  of  fifty  or  seventy  heads 
in  the  season.  The  Tagus  itself,  whose  very 
name  is  poetry,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  interest 
Is  the  Tagus  navigable  T  Could  it  not  connect 
Madrid  and  Lisbon?  In  Z58Z,  two  Italians, 
Antonelli  of  Naples,  and  Juanelo  Turriano  <A 
Cremona,  a  friend  of  Chaiies  V.,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Yuste,  proposed  a  scheme  to 
Philip  II.,  which,  through  want  of  funds,  was 
overlooked  ;  but,  according  to  a  memoir  written 
by  the  minister,  Lopez  Ballosteros,  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Tagus  was*  navigable  in 
Z58Z  from  Toledo  to  Lubon  ;  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Lisbon  from  Herrera  by  tugging— a 
system  adopted  and  improved  by  that  same 
AntonellL  In  Z75S,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
minister,  Richard  Wall  (an  Irishman),  Simon 
Portero  repeated  the  same  tour.  In  1829,  an 
engineer,  Agustin  Marco  Artes,  went  Dy  water 
to  Lisbon  ;  left  April  8, 1828,  arrived  on  May  17, 
and  returned  in  thirty-eight  days,  performing 
the  journey  in  a  small  boat  with  a  lateen  sail 
The  schemes  and  trials  have  ended  here ;  and 
the  proposed  zailway  along  its  banks  has  put  as 
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end  to  further  projects.  Turriano  raised  the 
water  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Alcaxar  by  means  of 
a  most  ingenious  machine  called  a  reioj  (doclc), 
and  of  which  there  are  Testiges  still  opposite  to 
San  Cervantes.  The  illustrious  engineer  was 
promised  a  large  reward  before  the  scheme 
succeeded,  and  obtained  next  to  nothing  after 
its  success. 

B^ks  of  Rtference.—x,  *  Toledo  pintoresca,' 
etc,  by  Amador  de  los  Rios ;  Madrid,  Botn, 
1845,  with  woodcuts.  Very  interesting,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Spanish  architecture. 

3.  'Album  artistico  de  Toledo,'  by  M.  de 
Assas,  with  prints  ;  Madrid,  1848,  fol.  An  ex- 
cellent work,  exhibiting  great  erudition  and 
judgment  The  Arabic  inscriptions  are  most 
accurate,  and  the  work,  we  believe,  of  Sr.Gay- 
angos. 

3.  'Toledo  en  la  Mano,'  by  Parro  ;  Toledo  ; 
Fando,  1857,  a  vols.,  and  a  handy  abridged 
edition  of  1858.    Excellent  and  reliable. 

4.  'SummiTempliToletaniperquamgraphica 
Descriptio,'  etc.,  by  Ortiz.  (Bib.  of  Escurial, 
C  iv.  14.) 

5.  '  Explicacion  de  la  Inscripdon  Gotica  de 


la  Lapida  de  Consagracion,'  of  the  Cathedxal, 
by  Palomares,  MS.  Acad.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  of 
'  varios  tratados'  on  the  chronology  of  Spain. 
Read  to  this  Academy,  and  showing  that  it 
means  '  iEra  DCXXV.'  \t.*.  587),  and  not '  Era 
DCXXX.'  etc.,  as  some  have  asserted. 

6.  'De  Toletano  Hebraeorum  Templo,*by 
Bayerio,  MS.  in  Acad.  Hist  (X.  186).  Con- 
tains the  full  description  of  El  Transito. 

7.  The  books  treating  of  the  minurle  of  San 
Ildefonso's  investiture  by  the  Virgin  are  mostly 
drawn  from  falsified  chronicles. 

The  best  works  on  the  Jews  of  Toledo  are 
those  of  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Adolfo  de  Castro 
(Cadiz,  Z847).  The  latter  has  been  tnmslated 
into  English  by  F.  Kirwan.  There  are  also 
some  works  on  the  subject  written  by  James 
Finn,  1841,  and  by  E.  H.  Lindo,  8vo,  London, 
1848. 

On  the  Gothic  ritual.— The  original  Cothic 
ritual  was  printed  at  AlcaUL  de  Hen&res,  1500^ 
by  order  of  (Cardinal  Ximenes :  reprinted  by 
Cardinal  Lorenzana,  in  1770,  in  Mexico  (at 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles),  and  a  second  edition 
at  Rome,  in  2785-1804. 


VALENCIA  (The  Kingdom  of). 


Oeosraphioal  and  AdminiBtrative 
Divisioiis,  Bivers,  etc.— lliis  former 
Reino  de  Valencia  consisted  of  some 
611  square  leagues,  and  now  forms 
three  proyinces,  each  separately  go- 
verned, but  all  under  the  military  au- 
thority of  the  Capitan-General  of  Va- 
lencia. It  occupies  all  the  S.£.  portion 
of  Spain,  extending  from  the  Cenia 
(nrer),  on  the  frontiers  of  CataluAa, 
to  the  Tower  de  La  Haradada,  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Population  of 
provinces  (1861)  -.—Valencia,  617,977  ; 
AHcante,  890,565;  Castellon,  267,134  ; 
in  all,  1,276,676.  The  first  is  now  289 
square  leagues ;  the  second,  164 ;  the 
third  and  last,  1 58.  Most  of  it  consists 
of  hills,  the  table-lands  occupying  only 
an  extent  of  240  square  leagues.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Turia,  or  Gua- 
dalaviar,  which  flows  down  from  the 
monntains  of  Teruel  and  Albaracln; 


the  Jdcar;  from  the  same  hills,  the 
Albayda,  Alcoy,  Juanes,  which  inter- 
sect it  from  W.  to  E.;  the  Mijares  and 
Palancia,  Cenia,  etc  It  is  bounded  to 
the  N.  by  the  range  of  mountains 
which  rise  and  extend  like  a  barrier — 
viz.  Sierra  Molina,  Mucla  de  Ards, 
which  separate  it  from  Catalufia ;  to 
the  E.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by 
the  Guadalaviar,  Cuenca  ;  S.  by  Sierra 
Mayor  and  Murcia.  The  highest 
mountains  are  the  Sierra  Picochera  to 
W.,  and  the  Ayora  and  Bujaron  ranges 
toS.W. 

History. — The  history  of  the  pro- 
vince is  that  of  its  capital ;  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors, 
have  in  succession  possessed  this  fair 
kingdom,  the  brightest  pearl  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and 
although  it  derived  benefits  from  each, 
it  is  especially  the  offspring  of  the  Moor, 
who  loved  it»  and  lavished  on  it  his 
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gold  and  blood.  Under  the  Moskon  role 
Valencia  became  the  garden  of  Spain, 
and  here  the  Moors  placed  their  paradise, 
and  calleditscapitalMedinah-Ta-Tarab, 
the  City  of  Mirth.  Its  riches,  consisting 
of  those  of  the  soil,  natural  and  inex- 
haustible, as  well  as  those  accunolated 
by  generations  of  wealthy  rulers,  and  an 
enterprising  predatory  people,  tempted 
the  Christian ;  and  Ids  faith — ^we  ^all 
more  simply  call  it  ooyetousness— ex- 
hausted aU  the  means  within  its  reach 
to  wrest  such  treasures  from  the  ab- 
horred infidel  The  Cid  was  called  to 
intenrene  in  domestic  feuds  and  internal 
dissensions,  and  in  1095  the  kingdom 
became  his.  It  was  subsequently  an- 
nexed to  Aragon,  and  was  finally 
meiged  in  the  crown  of  Castile  and  of 
Spain.  This  province  suffered  very 
considerably  at  tfte  hands  of  Philip  V., 
whose  cause  it  would  not  espouse,  and 
of  the  French,  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  The  principal  dates  of  its  history 
are : — 

Foundation  of  Valencia  by  Juniui  Bnitus, 
136B.C.    (Sec  page  48a.) 

Gothic  rule  eatablished,  413  a.c 

Conquest  of  the  Moon  under  Abdu-l'-Asiz, 
71  a,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  UmmeyMi  Kha- 
hfate  of  Corxloba. 

Became  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom, 
m  X056.  •        ' 

G«>ture  of  Valencia  by  the  Od,  ,094-5. 
Independent  kingdom  ruled  by  the  Od.  and 
hu  death  here,  1099. 

'  Valencianei'  LthlJ^^-^'' 
speak  a  sort;  of  Li^^^T  ^  themselves, 

Cgne  ^^:'^^TZtfT'  *'^1" 

duced  from  Cataluaa.     TK  ^^  "'*~- 

tion  and  meaniuir  of  .    ^'^^  P'"o°uncia. 

"•■^^^  Of  some  words  differ 


from  that  spoken  in  the  Prindpado,  and 
the  softer,  more  harmonious  tennina* 
tions  used  here  indicate  the  proximitf 
of  Andalusia— heat--«ndgreaterl€i8nra 
The  principal  features  of  charscter  are, 
superstition  ;     revengeful,     relentless 
spirit^   fit  dvido  na  perdono;  love  of 
pleasure,  dancing,  love-making,  sipping 
the  delicious  cool  horchata  de  chnfas,  a 
local  drink.     The  people  are  laboriooa, 
persevering,  goierally  honest ;  fond  of 
bright  colours  and  pomp ;  in  vident 
love  or  hatred,  sullen  and  mistrastfoL 
Crime,   arising  from  jealousy,   enyy, 
family  dissension,  and  tavern  brawU,  is 
frequent,  and  attended  with  hyena^e 
fierceness.     The  escopeta  and  trabuco 
are  used  with  wonderful  precision  by 
the  labourers,  who  seldom  go  without 
one,  as  uUiina  ratio,  or  timely  adver- 
tisements about  wages^  and  mere  trifles. 
They  are  withal  lively,  imaginative, 
very  intelligent,  enterprising  and  the 
upper  classes  most  polished  and  agree- 
able, of  unbounded  charity  and  gene- 
rosity.    The  darker  shades   of  their 
character  would  be  considerably  bright- 
ened up  by  interior  enlightenment^  as 
all  is  night  stiU  in  their  minds ;  and 
education  would  correct  and  refine  the 
conditions  of  their  fine,  nervous  tem- 
perament, excited  and  irritated  as  it  is 
by  a  burning  sun,  and  perfectly  un- 
checked.     To  the  stranger  they  are 
affable,  kind-hearted,  and  have  pride  in 
showing  off  their  cities,  their  hnerta, 
their  dress,  and  even  their  expeditious 
way  of  suppressing  their  intimate  ene- 
mies.    In  a  word,  as  the  Goth  explains 
the  Asturian,  and  the  Celtiberian  the 
Basque,  the  key  to  the  character  of  this 
strange  and  poetical  people  must  be 
sought  in  the  East   As  to  their  physical 
appearance,  they  are  tall,  manly,  statu- 
esque, wiry ;  indefatigable  walkers,  dark 
complexioned,  with  fiery  black  eyes, 
ivory  teeth,  and  an  expression  of  mo- 
bility natural  to  their  constantly  ez< 
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cited,  nenrons  temperament.  The  wo- 
men are  a  complete  contrast  to  the  men, 
and  are  bionde  e  grassoUe,  like  the 
Venetians.  They  are  admirably  formed, 
bnt  rather  inclined  to  efnbonjmiU^  with 
a  melancholy  smile  on  their  mouths, 
and  a  soft  yacant  gaze.  They  go  little 
abroad ;  practising  the  Moro-Castilian 
'  Cada  nno  en  su  casa  y  Dios  en  la  de 
todos,'  only  sallying  out  in  the  mom« 
ings  to  shop,  eorrer  tiendas,  and  to  mass. 
They  are  fond  of  dress,  which  is  yery 
picturesque  and  Eastern,  and  wear  their 
beautiful  hair  in  all  sorts  of  fantastical 
shapes — ^mostly  pleasing  and  becoming. 
The  dress  of  the  men  conslBts  of  a  richly- 
embroidered  yelyet  jacket,  or  rather 
waistcoat, with  open  short sleeyesandfili- 
gree  buttons  ;  worn  more  especially  on 
holidays ;  then  come  white  linen  drawers, 
or  kilts,  very  wide,  loose  and  folded,  and 
called  with  an  Arabic  name  (SarahueUs). 
Their  legs  aregenerally  naked,  admirably 
formed,  sinewy,  and  black  as  the  Hin- 
doos'. Sometimes  they  wear  stockings 
without  feet,  or  hempen  sandals  {espar- 
dinyes),  tied  up  with  blue  coloured 
strings ;  a  purple,  black,  or  red  silken 
sash ;  the  many-coloured  manta,  thrown 
oyer  the  shoulder ;  and  the  gay  yellow 
and  red  kerchief  binding  the  head  like 
a  tnrban,  showing  the  long  hair  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  head,  complete  the 
costume,  and  voto  d  Deu^  who  will  find 
fault  with  it  ?  The  women  wear  a  short 
boddice,  silk  or  cotton,  according  to  the 
means ;  a  yelyet  jacket,  and  a  silken 
kerchief  carried  oyer  their  heads ;  the 
roll  of  hair  is  pierced  with  a  silyer-gilt 
pin,  with  knobs,  called  Axilla  derodete 
(literally  in  Catalan,  wheel-pin),  and  a 
very  high  silyer-gilt  comb»  called  pin- 
teta,  now  worn  lower  than  it  used  to  be 
formerly.  Jewels  (joyas)  are  also  pro- 
fusely worn,  and  are  mostly  heirlooms 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughters, 
and  dating  frt)m  the  earliest  times  of 
the  discoyery  of  America.    The  forms 


are  most  classical,  and  the  stones,  eme- 
ralds, and  amethysts,  often  large  and 
fine,  but  seldom  cut  Seyeral  charms 
are  also  worn,  such  as  small  silyer  images 
of  local  saints,  and  of  the  great  local 
patroness,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Desam- 
parados,  a  silyer  filigree  cross,  etc  The 
popular  holidays  and  festiyities  are 
mostly  religious,  and  the  Corpus,  Holy 
Week,  Dia  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the 
tutelar  of  Valencia,  etc.,  are  yery  well 
worth  seeing,  as  spectacles  of  a  bygone 
race  and  age. 

AgrioiQtxire,  Mines,  Trade. — The 
Huerta  of  Valencia  presents,  with  the 
Vega  of  Granada,  the  spectacle,  unique 
in  Europe,  of  the  most  luxuriant  yegeta- 
tion  of  the  tropics,  and  of  almost  incre- 
dible fertility;  the  hortelanos  haye 
wisely  followed,  and  practise  to  this 
day,  the  maxims  and  methods  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  great  hydrau- 
list  Moors.  This  wonderful  plain  is 
coyered  with  a  net-work  of  canals  and 
aqueducts,  sangrias,  acequias,  regueras, 
with  norias  or  water-wheels,  the  distri- 
bution of  water  (liquid  gold  here)  being 
subjected  to  strict  regulations  emanat- 
ing from  the  Tribunal  de  las  Aguas. 
(See  General  Information:  AgricuUure.) 
Thus  irrigated,  yiyified  by  a  tropical 
sun,  an  eyerlasting  summer,  and  thickly 
manured  (often  with  guano,  of  which 
15,000  ton9  were  used  in  1862),  the  soil 
yields  four,  fiye,  and  six  crops  in  suc- 
cession. The  alMfa  (lucerne)  is  mowed 
fourteen  or  seyenteen  times ;  the  orange 
(the  most  important  tree  here),  the  rice, 
the  melon,  mulberry,  grow  in  enormous 
numbers  ;  com,  maize,  are  admirable. 
Cochineal  is  successfully  reared  on  no- 
pals, and  cotton  would  succeed  wonder- 
fully were  it  seriously  tried.  There  are 
some  manufactures,  especially  of  silks, 
yelyets,  cloths,  cigars,  glass,  azulejos, 
tinctures,  spirits,  etc.  The  mines  are 
rare,  and  of  little  importance  ;  quick- 
silyer,  copper,  lead,  and  in  the  moun- 
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tainS)  marbles,  coal,  and  alabaster. 
There  is  some  trade,  especially  with 
England,  in  fruit,  silks,  rice,  etc,  and 
there  are  signs  everywhere  of  rapidly- 
increasing  prosperity  and  wealth.  Some 
excellent  wines  are  produced,  which  call 
loudly  for  more  improved  processes, 
which  would  fit  them  for  exportation  ; 
such  are  those  of  Alicante,  Fondillol, 
Benicarl<5,  La  Torre,  and  a  hundred 
others.  The  national  dish  of  the  coun- 
try is  polio  con  arroz,  or  arroz  k  la  Va- 
lenciana,  chickens  stewed  with  rice, 
sausages,  pimientos  (red  peppers),  cho- 
rizos,  ham.  It  is  most  savoury,  whole- 
some, and  belongs  to  the  positivist,  not 
poetical,  school  of  gastronomy,  whose 
adepts,  according  to  Brillat-Savarin,  eat 
to  live,  and  do  not  live  to  eat  The 
great  culinary  oracle  also  said — 

La  b€te  sc  nourrit.    Lliomme  mangt. 
Lliomme  d'esprit  seul  salt  elintr. 

The  gazpacho  is  another  favourite 
dish.  But  fruits  are  considerably  eaten, 
and  with  a  melon,  a  Yalencian  eats, 
drinks,  and  washes  his  face  and  hands. 
For  a  towel  he  uses  his  manta,  that 
which  also  serves  as  cloak,  towel,  bag, 
and  horse-cloth,  all  in  common. 

Bontea,  Climate,  etc.— The  plimate 
is  generally  delicious,  though  variable, 
and  well  suited  to  invalids.  Fevers, 
tercianas,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  irrigated 
lands.  Mortality  is  great  among  the 
labourers  who  are  employed  in  such 
districts  as  about  Oropesa,  the  Yucar, 
etc. ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  reino  the 
atmosphere  is  balmy,  very  soft  and 
mild,  and  considered  very  superior  to 
that  of  Italy.  The  cities  are  dull  and 
devoid  of  interest,  with  the  exception 
of  Valencia,  which  is  a  clean,  social, 
and  polished  city,  containing  numerons 
fine  works  of  art  In  its  neighbourhood 
also  are  the  ruins  of  Murviedro.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the 
native  land  of  Luis  Vives,  called  the 


Spanish  Bacon,  of  Uie  Cavsmlles,  Ma» 
den,  Sempere,  and  other  critics  of  note ; 
of  the  painters,  Juanes,  Ribalta,  Ribera, 
Espinosa,  Orrente,  and  March,  only 
equalled  by  the  schools  of  Seville  and 
Madrid  ;  of  the  printers,  Mallen,  Cabre- 
rizo,  Salv4,  etc.;  of  the  dramatists, 
Guillen  de  Castro ;  of  the  poets,  Virnea, 
Factor  ;  of  Gil  Polo,  Mosen  T.  Juan 
Jardi,  of  the  great  engraver  Esteve  ;  of 
the  military  worthies,  Nicolas  de  Pro- 
cida.  Boil,  Moncada,  etc  The  roods 
are  good,  secure,  and  well  kept,  and 
railways  are  springing  up  everywhere. 
The  principal  interest  in  the  kingdom 
is  in  connection  with  the  novel  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  of  some  districts ;  the 
dress,  or  rather  absence  of  any,  of  the 
peasantry,  who  remind  us  of  Albanian 
peasants,  etc  The  places  deserving  of 
a  visit  are  Elche,  a  city  of  palms  ;  Ja- 
tiva,  Carcagente,  and  their  forests  of 
orange-trees  ;  and  the  Albufera,  for  its 
capital  shooting  and  fishing  (see  Vor 
Uncia),  Every  season  is  favourable^ 
save  the  summer,  when  the  heat  is  in- 
supportable, even  by  the  sea-side.  It 
is  a  region  of  Spain  which,  from  its 
many  attractive  features  of  sky,  dress, 
etc,  proves  very  engaging  to  the  artist 
The  extraordinary  atmosphere  of  golden 
light,  the  purple  morado,  the  tint  of  the 
mulberiy  (which  colour  the  clouds  at 
sunset),  and  the  rich,  warm,  red  browns 
of  the  Huerta,  Ribslta,  Espinosa,  and 
other  painten  of  the  Valencian  school, 
were  fond  of  transferring  to  their  can- 
va&  Objects  under  this  fogless  dear 
sky  come  out  with  great  relief,  whilst 
tlie  vaporous,  hazy  atmosphere  often 
thrown  over  Spanish  views  by  English 
painters  veils  details  which  impart  cha- 
racter to  the  whole. 
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Almansa,  rsuL  Tortosa,  d. 

AlcirsL,  rwL  ^  Vinaroz,  d. 

Valencia,  rail  Benicarld,  d. 

(lo  a  week.)  Oropesa,  d. 

Castellon.  d. 
Murviedro,  ralL 
Valencia,  rail. 
(In  a  week.) 

Valenoia. — Capital  of  province  of 
same  name  ;  tishop's  see,  Primate  of 
Spain— population,  107,708  (1861)  ;  a 
seaport 

BoutesandConveyanoes.— 1.  From 
BareeUyna  by  rail  through- 
out^ with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles,  84  hours,  be- 
tween Yentallos  and  Tortosa.  Barce- 
lona to  Tarragona,  dist  101*74  kiL 
Time,  8  hrs. ;  fares,  41r.  56c.,  88r.  18c 
Tarragona  to  Valencia,  dist.  261  kiL 
Time,  114  !"»■  ;  fares,  91r.  87c.,  68r. 
70c.;  in  all,  144  hrs.  Tickets  taken 
at  Barcelona  or  Yalencia  include  the 
dlL  com.  Office  at  Barcelona,  at  La 
Kambla.  The  time  is  regulated  after 
the  Madrid  meridian.  The  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  Barce- 
lona time  is  of  23m.  23s.  ;  and  between 
Madrid  and  Tarragona  time,  19m.  488., 
which  must  be  added  to  the  time  fixed 
for  trains,  which  is  the  Madrid  time. 

Deaoriptlon  of  Boute. — ^The  scen- 
ery is  picturesque,  and  assumes  here 
and  there  a  most  Oriental  character. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  most  evident. 
There  are  some  most  lovely  views  on  ap- 
proaching Tarragona,  Valencia,  etc.  On 
leaviag  Barcelona,  the  railway  crosses 
the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  tract  of  Ca- 
talu&a ;  near  HoapUalet  a  model  farm- 
house has  been  established  which  thrives 
very  well.  The  Llobregat  river  is  met 
several  times,  which  waters  the  plains, 
and  is  also  applied  to  manufactures. 
Close  to  Molina  is  the  beautiful  stone 
bridge  of  Llandoner,  on  the  old  high 
road  to  Tarragona.  The  Llobregat  is 
crossed  on  approaching  Martorell^  and 
uot  far  from   the  famous   bridge  dtl 


Diablo  (see  Martorell)  the  view  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  is  very  beautiful 
The  distant  view  of  the  Monserrat,  Call- 
bat6,  and  Olesa  is  striking. 

Martorell. — 4137  inhabitants.  Inn: 
Posada  de  la  Cruz.  This,  the  Boman 
Tolobris,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
very  high  hill,  which  shelters  it  from 
the  S.  winds.  A  dirty,  irregularly 
built,  but  thriving  town,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Barcelona.  There  is  no  object 
of  interest  here,  save  the  magnificent 
Roman  FUente  del  Diablo  over  the  Llo- 
bregat ;  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Roman 
works  in  Spain,  the  rival  of  those  at 
Alcantara,  Merida,  etc.  It  was,  there 
is  little  doubt,  originally  buHt  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  ascribed  to  Hanni- 
bal, 581  B.O.,  in  honour  of  Hamilcar. 
It  is  built  of  a  reddish  stone,  and  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  The  bold,  cen- 
tral, ogival-pointed  arch  is  133  ft.  wide 
in  the  span,  and  a  work  of  the  Moors. 
At  one  extremity  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
perfectly  preserved,  plain,  massive, 
majestic,  monumental,  all  characteristics 
of  its  Roman  architects.  The  bridge  is 
narrow,  and  so  steep  on  both  sides  that 
it  is  inaccessible  to  vehicles.  It  was 
repaired  in  1768.  The  scenery  about 
it  is  a  fit  frame  for  such  a  monument, 
for  the  eye  sweeps  over  well-cultivated 
plains  watered  by  the  Llobregat 
Olesa  and  GoIlbat6  ap|>ear  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  above  and  beyond  soars  ma- 
jestically into  the  blue  heaven  the 
I  Monserrat,  seen  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
I  full  proportions.  A  little  beyond  the 
I  bridge,  portions  of  Martorell  appear  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  the  Noya, 
which  washes  its  projecting  portions, 
and  flows  from  Igualada,  joins  the 
Llobregat.  Conveyances  to  mineral 
baths  of  La  Puda ;  conveyances  to  Ee- 
parraguera,  Igualada,  and  Monserrat 

ViUarana.— 400  inhabitants.  Shortly 
after  leaving  that  village  the  traveller 
enters  the  Sierra  de  Ortal,  and  < 
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the  fine  bridge  of  Llandoner,  thrown 
boldly  over  a  deep  ravine  between  two 
hills  ;  the  road  is  good,  and  the  scenery 
pictnresque  and  gaiden-like ;  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  most  evident. 

ViUafrazLoa  delB  Panadas  (of  the 
Bakers), — 5600  inhabitants.  A  good 
Gothic  church,  but  modernised.  A 
dull,  backward  town.  Some  very  early 
palaces  of  kings  of  Aragon,  Count  of 
Bocafort,  etc.,  La  Casa  Pia  Almoina, 
etc.,  of  no  great  interest.  At  7^  m.  off 
the  high  road,  and  on  a  hill,  is  the 
hamlet  of  San  Martin  de  Sarroca,  the 
church  of  which  is  perhaps  the  purest, 
and  certainly  most  exquisite,  type  of 
the  Byzantine  in  Catalu&a  ;  10  m.  off 
in  another  direction  is  Sitjes,  where  ex- 
cellent white  wine  is  produced,  one  of 
the  many  in  Spain  which  are  as  yet  un- 
known. Villafranca,  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar,  was  the  earliest  Carthaginian 
colony  in  Catalu&a.  The  road  be- 
tween Arbos  and  Tarragona  is  charming, 
following  the  Mediterranean,  now  close, 
now  at  some  distance,  which  here  does 
truly  *  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. ' 

VendrelL — 4300  inhabitants.  Most 
picturesque  from  a  distance.  On  left, 
the  sea  (half-an-hour  off),  to  right,  well 
cultivated  plains.  Further  on  we  see 
the  Roman-built  'Portal  de  Barra.' 
Elegant  and  well-proportioned,  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  some  17  feet  wid^; 
the  inscription  formerly  here  ran:  'Ex 
testamento  L.  Licini  F.  Serg.  Sur» 
consecratum,'  but  was  defaced  by  Gene- 
ral Van  Halen,  to  make  room  for  a 
pompous  eulogy  on  Espartero,  which 
was  likewise  destroyed. 

Close  to  Altafulla  the  Gaya  is  crossed 
on  a  stone  bridge.  To  the  right,  to- 
wards the  sandy  '  plagas  llargas,'  on  a 
small  mound,  is  the  'Torre  de  los 
Escipiones,'  supposed  to  be  their  tomb 
(see  Tarrctg<ma),  Now  the  road  winds 
a}ong  the  shore,  and  on  a  hill  in  the 
distance  rises 


Tarragima  (see  that  name).  Leaving 
Tarragona  and  proceeding  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Valencia,  Salou,  the  rival  port 
of  Tarragona,  is  reached.  The  vinea 
around  it  produce  some  good  red  wines, 
which,  to  procure  readier  sale,  are  much 
encabezados.  The  Moscatel  is  exquisite. 
The  scenery  here  is  charming,  and 
the  sea  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of 
The  peasants'  dress  and  appearance 
change  about  this  place,  become 
less  Catalan  and  more  Valencian— 
that  is,  lose  the  Carthaginian  char- 
acter and  assume  the  garb  and  mien 
of  the  Berber  and  Bedouin.  At  San 
Carlos  de  la  Rapita^  not  far  ofi^ 
the  ill-fated  madcap  Greneral  Ortega 
landed  some  years  ago  with  a  few 
troops  he  had  enticed  to  follow  him, 
accompanied  by  the  foolish  Monte- 
moulin,  and  his  no  wiser  brother. 
The  discontented  officers  turned  against 
the  leader,  and  a  '  sauve  qui  pent '  was 
resorted  to  by  the  princes  and  general 
The  former  were  politically  allowed  to 
escape,  but  the  young  and  handsome 
Ortega  was  taken  and  shot,  malgri 
the  intercession  of  the  generous  ^- 
press  of  the  French,  a  Mend  of  ol^er 
days. 

The  country  teems  with  frnit-trees 
and  vines.  Ampolla  nestles  in  the 
heart  of  the  miniature  gulf  which 
bears  its  name.  The  sea  is  acaxceiy 
lost  sight  of. 

TorftMa.— 22,000  inhab.  A  fortified 
city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Its 
importance  Is  derived  from  the  situation 
in  a  military  view,  and  as  a  trading 
port,  exporting  for  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  reals  yearly.  On  leav- 
ing this  station,  and  crossing  the  Cenia, 
the  province  of  Valencia  is  entered. 

Vinaroz. — The  Duke  de  Venddme 
died  here  in  1742.  The  Castra  Aetia  of 
Sertorius,  who  wintered  his  troops  here, 
lies  9^  leagues  from  Morella,  which  con- 
tains a  curious  Iglesia  Mayor  of  1317 ; 
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with  a  picture  of  BilMltas.  Cabrera,  who, 
had  his  advice  been  followed  by  the  Pre- 
tender, would  now  reign  Prime  Minister 
and  probably  Grand  Inquisitor,  scaled 
the  castle  by  ropes  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1838,  defeated  near  its  walls 
the  queen's  troops,  and  was  made  Conde 
de  Morella.  The  warm  and  picturesque 
Morellana  blankets  are  made  here. 

Beniearl6.  —  6000  souls  ;  a  fish- 
ing port.  Here  is  produced  the  cele- 
brated strong,  rich,  heady  wine,  which 
is  sent  to  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  etc.,  to 
strengthen  light  Macon  and  give  body 
and  sweetness  to  the  pocn*  add  piquette. 

AUxUd  (de  Chisbert).  —  Near  this 
station  is  the  very  ancient  little  village 
of  Pe&iscola,  said  to  be  Diodorus,  Aera 
Levki,  founded  by  Hanulcar,  and  upon 
whose  altars  young  Hannibal  swore 
vengeance  against  l£e  Romans. 

CasUllon  (de  la  Plana).  —Buffet,  15 
m.  Fonda  del  Ferro  Garni;  22,000 
inhabitants.  A  modem  and  most  un- 
interesting city,  which  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent '*  labradores "  of  the  country 
around.  Admirers  of  the  Yalencian 
school  of  painting  will  do  well  to  visit 
its  parish  church,  which,  indifferent  in 
other  respects,  contains  a  fine  Asuncion 
by  the  Italian  Carlo  Maratta  (l7th  cen- 
tury), a  good  Bibalta  over  Altar  de  las 
Animas,  and  in  the  choir  a  St.  Anthony, 
abbot,  St  Ellis  and  Sta.  Luda,  by  same, 
and  a  Descent  ascribed  to  Zurbaran. 
There  are  besides  several  Ribaltas,  etc., 
scattered  in  the  six  other  churches  of 
this  place.  After  a  few  stations,  cross 
the  river  Palencia,  and  reach 

Mwrviedro. — (See  Falencuh  Excur- 
sion to  Murviedro.) 

The  road  continues  to  Valencia  amid 
plains  teeming  with  the  vine,  rice,  etc., 
studded  with  small  whitewashed  Tetuan- 
like  cottages,  and  Valencia  appears  in 
the  distance  situated  amid  palms  and 
cypresses. 


From  Madrid,  by  rail ;  time,  14  J 
hrs.  ;  two  trains  a-day ;  dis- 
tance, 806  miles  ;  fares,  Ist 
cl.,  217r.  ;  2d  cL,  167r. 
25c. ;  8d  cL,  lOlr.  25c.  Buffet  at  Al- 
mansa,  where  the  Alicante  to  Valencia 
train  is  waited  for,  and  carriages 
changed.  For  description  of  route,  see 
Madrid  from  Valencia.  Betum  tickets 
at  reduced  prices  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

Prom  Barcelona,  by  sea  (by  land 
y>«^  a^  supra).  Occasional  En- 
^■■■■■^  gUsh  and  Spanish  steamers, 
such  as  those  of  the  Gompa&ia  de  Na- 
vegacion  6  Industria,  which  go  to  Liver- 
pool, touching  at  Alicante,  Cartagena, 
Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Algeciras,  and  the 
Asturian  ports.  The  Tarraconense,  82 
tons,  26  horse-power,  leaves  twice  a- 
month  (offices,  Calle  de  Ases,  No.  1) 
for  Tarragona,  touching  at  Sitjes,  VU- 
lanueva,  and  Amporta.  The  Catalan 
leaves  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Offi- 
ces at  Valencia,  Calle  San  Vicente  No. 
69.  Lopez's  leave  7th  and  22d  at  10 
▲.M.,  arrive  at  Valencia  8th  and  23d. 

Prom  Marseilles. — The  most  direct 
route  is  by  the  splendid 
steamers  of  Messageries 
Imp^riales.  Berths  and 
all  information  may  be  obtained  at 
Valencia,  of  Agencia  General  de  Va- 
pores  de  las  Messageries  Imp^riales, 
etc.  ;  at  Marseilles,  Place  Royale. 
Steamers  leave  for  Valencia  (on  their 
way  to  Oran  and  Algiers ;  leave  Oran 
on  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of  each  month  ; 
there  is  besides  a  land  service  every 
other  day)  every  Wednesday  at  4  p.m., 
and  arrive  on  Fridays  at  7  a.m.  (leaving 
three  hours  after  for  Oran).  Fares, 
1st  cL,  104fr.  ;  2d  d.,  75fr.  ;  8d  cL, 
S6fr.  The  passenger's  living  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1st  and  2d  class  tickets. 
Landing  and  carriage  to  railway  officf 
at  Mai'seilles  also  induded.    iMggage^ 
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l8t  cL,  100  kil,  ftee ;  2d  cL,  60  klL  ; 
3d  cL,  80  kiL  Children  under  two 
years  of  age,  free ;  firom  two  to  ten,  half 
fare.  Return  tickets  available  for  four 
months.  Servants  are  received  as  pas- 
sengers between  decks,  or  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  special  cabins  at  a  redaction 
of  20  kil.  on  the  fore  cabin  passage. 
The  Cie.  de  Navigation  Mixte  of  Ar- 
naud  Touache  Fr^res  despatch  steamers 
to  Algiers,  which  touch  at  Cette,  com- 
bining with  trains  of  South  French 
Railway,  and  at  Barcelona.  They  leave 
twice  a-month,  on  15  th  and  30th, 
steamers  of  600  tons.  The  Cie.  Mar- 
seillaise de  Navigation  k  Vapeur  of 
Fraissinet  et  Cie.  leave  on  the  7th  and 
17th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Bar- 
celona and  Valencia,  on  their  route  to 
Alicante,  Almeria,  Cartagena,  Malaga, 
Gibraltar,  and  Cadiz,  and  leave  the 
latter  for  Valencia  and  same  route,  on 
the  8th  and  18th.  For  details  on  Mar- 
seilles, see  Madrid, 

From  Oran  the  Messageries  Imp4- 
riales  steamers  leave  every  Wednesday 
at  10  ▲.!!.,  arriving  on  Thursdays  at 
2  P.M.,  and  leaving  8  hrs.  after  for  Mar- 
seilles. Fares,  Ist  cL,  52fr. ;  2d  cL, 
42fr. ;  8d  cl.,  15fr. 

From  Malaga,  by  sea,  17  hours. 
See  swpra^  from  Barcelona.  Occasional 
steamers  may  be  heard  of  at  Zorillas, 
Cortina  del  Muelle  83,  etc. 

From  Alicante,  by  sea,  steamers  of 
Cie.  Navegacion  h  Indus- 
'  tria,  10  hrs,  and  occasional 
steamers.  By  rail,  119  miles;  Two 
trains,  8  hrs.  35  m.  (mail 
train).  Fares,  1st  cl.,  79r. ; 
2d  d.,  81r.  59c.  ;  3d  cL, 
26r.  25c.  Change  carriages  at  Almansa, 
where  the  Madrid  to  Valencia  train  is 
waited  for.  A  good  buffet  For  de- 
scription of  route  to  Almansa,  see  Ali- 
oantefrom  Madrid;  and  from  Almansa 
to  Valencia,  see  Madrid  from  Valencia, 


From  Zaragosa. — ^The  tourist  may 
also  go  by  rail  from  Zaragoza,  by 
Daroca  and  Tcruel,  48  to  50  bonis ;  by 
diligencias,  Postas  de  Arm- 
gon,  and  by  Empresa  Tuna 
'Valenciana;  distance,  54^ 
Fares,  berl,  240r.  ;  int.,  200r. 
The  road  is  wearisome,  uninteresting, 
and  not  much  frequented.  The  eocle- 
siologist  d  outrwnoi  may,  however, 
gather  some  interesting  impressions 
at  Daroca  and  TerueL 

On  leaving  Zaragoza,  the  Canal  Im- 
perial is  crossed,  and  CariHema  (2000 
inhabitants)  is  soon  reached.  There 
are  here  several  traces  of  the  Gothic 
and  Moorish  periods — a  subterranean 
chapel,  formerly  a  mosque ;  and,  close 
to  &e  modem  parish,  a  square  tower, 
once  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  pita- 
ated  S.  of  the  city  grow  the  vines  from 
which  the  excellent  Carilkena  whiu 
wine  is  made.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  Puerto  de  San  Martin  is  traversed, 
and  finally  we  reach 

Daroca. — 2500  inhabitants.  A  veiy 
fine  ancient  city,  situated  in  a  hollow, 
and  surroimded  by  high  hilU  (a  good 
posada).  These  hills  are  crowned  by 
Moorish  walls,  flanked  by  144  towers, 
and  producing  a  most  picturesque 
effect  The  town  itself  is  dull,  and 
looks  poor,  although  the  chief  place  of 
a  district  which  teems  with  com  and 
wine.  The  sights  are  the  Col^iata,  a 
Gothic  edifice  built  middle  of  15th 
century  by  Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  and 
modernised  in  1587.  A  Doric  chapel 
is  ornamented  with  a  fine  plateresque 
retablo,  with  Salominic  columns.  The 
Ascension  is  the  work  of  Fr&ncisco 
Franco,  1682.  Here  are  kept  the  cele- 
brated relics  called  Los  Santos  Ccrpo- 
rales  (the  napkins  where  the  sacred 
wafers  are  kept),  placed  in  a  golden 
reliquary,  a  gift  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.     Aooording  to  legend,  those 
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luiracnlous  corporales  were  used  on  the 
day  of  a  battle  against  the  infidel  (in 
1239),  when  Don  Berenguer  Denteuza 
was  besieging  the  castle  of  Ohio,  in 
the  proyince  of  Valencia.  The  Moors 
attacking  a  party  of  Christians^  the 
latter,  who  were  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  sacrament,  came  out  to  repel  them ; 
the  priest  wrapped  up  the  wafers  in- 
tended for  them  in  the  corporales,  hid 
them  in  a  bush,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  infidels  the  corporales  were 
found  to  contain,  instead  of  six  wafers, 
six  bits  of  bleeding  flesh — the  mystery 
of  transubstantiation  being  thus  eyi- 
dent  They  are  exhibited  to  the  pnb- 
lic  on  Corpus  Christi  Day.  The  other 
sight  here  is  the  mtno,  or  tunnel  built 
to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  overflowing 
water,  when  the  rains  threaten  to  in- 
undate the  city.  It  is  2840  ft.  long, 
24  ft  wide,  and  24  ft.  high,  and  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Bedel 
(1560).  The  Jiloca  river  is  followed 
some  time,  and  its  affluent  the  Pan- 
crudo  is  crossed. 

TemeL — ^A  decent  Fonda  in  Calle  de 
los  Rioos  Hombres  ;  7165  inhabitants  ; 
the  chief  place  of  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces which  formed  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Aragon.  This  old  city  is  pic- 
turesquely placed  on  the  slopes  of  a  lofty 
hiil,  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir  ;  the 
old  crumbling  walls,  wretched  houses, 
and  dirty  streets,  are  in  unison  with  the 
appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  The  sights 
are  not  many. 

The  CathednU  is  alarge  edifice  divided 
into  three  naves.  It  is  sombre,  and  has 
been  crueUy  disfigured  by  modernisers. 
The  elaborate  retablo  is  the  work  of  a 
French  sculptor  of  1538,  whose  style 
and  handling  are  Italian-like,  Gabriel 
Yoli  or  Joli  ;  observe  also  a  picture  of 
the  11,000  virgins,  on  right  of  transept, 
by  an  excellent  Yalencian  painter,  An- 
tonio Bisquert ;  the  very  fiiie  chapel  de 
la    £pi£Euu%  the  well-carved  classical 


silleria,  the  reitiblo  in  Capilla  de  loa 
Reyes,  also  by  Bisquert ;  the  coro  screen, 
and  two  excellent  silver  eustodiaa,  one 
especially  of  the  plateresque. 

Churdh  of  SaaUia^o. — A  first-rate 
retablo,  and  a  grand  Dead  Christ,  by 
Bisquert,  whom  study  attentively  here, 
as  his  works  are  very  scarce,  and  his 
style  almost  unknown. 

Chapel  of  el  Salvador  contains  the 
celebrated  miraeulous  image  of  the 
'  Cristo  de  las  tres  Manos. ' 

Torre  de  San  Martin.  —  A  square 
Moorish  belfiy  tower.  It  rises  over  an 
ogival  arch,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  of  this  gloomy,  solid 
Aragouese  city.  Notice  the  interlaced 
details,  arab^ue  tracery,  and  varied 
azulejos. 

Church  of  San  Pedro. — Other  admir- 
able specimens  of  Bisquert's  are  the 
pictures  of  the  tutelars,  San  Joaquin 
and  Sta.  Teresa  ;  the  fine  retablo  is  by 
YolL  In  the  cloisters  lie  buried  the 
celebrated  Amantes  de  Teruel,  Juan  de 
Marcilla,  and  Isabella  de  Segura,  who 
died  1217,  and  whose  bodies  were  found 
perfectly  preserved  as  late  as  1555 ;  they 
were  brought  here  in  1708.  Their 
pathetic  story  has  formed  Uie  subject 
of  several  dramas  and  poems,  both  old 
and  modem,  from  Perez  de  Montalban 
and  Yaque  de  Salas  to  Hartzembush. 

There  is  also  a  celebrated  aqueduct 
to  visit  here,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  part  of  Spain,  and  the  work  of 
Pierre  Bedel,  the  able  French  engineer 
who  made  the  DarocaMina.  It  was  built 
in  1560,  and  carries  the  water  to  the 
town  from  ahiU  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off,  and  over  1 40  stone  arches.  Close  to 
the  city  the  double  arches  thrown  over 
ravine  measure  about  60  ft.  span,  and 
150  ft  in  height  Those  of  the  lower 
stage  are  circular,  and  those  above 
Gothic.  From  Teruel  several  roads 
diverge;  one  leads  to  Cuenca,  riding 
19}  leagues  amid  Alpine  sceneiy  and 
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distrjcti  hitherto  nnexplond,  and  said 
to  be  of  great  interert  to  geologists. 
The  highest  peak,  U  Mnela  de  San 
Juan,  iM  6280  ft.  high.  Thew  is  also 
•ome  good  sport  Albaraicm  may  be 
m«de  head-quarters,  A  local  guide  is 
uJdjspensable.  Madrid  can  be  easHy 
reached  from  Cuenca  (see  Madrid  Jrom 
Cuenea). 

Another  route,  suitable  for  carriages, 

'™?  ^  Calatayud,  26  leagues,  by  the 

Old  Koman  road  irom  Tarraoo  to  Bilbilis, 

•cross  fertile  districts. 

The  third  route  constitutes  the  car- 

retera  between  Zaragoza  and  Valencia. 

i-h  .^  ^'  t''**^  »  «^  old  semi-Moor. 

Th«  pfL     .   •'^  imposing  ruined  castle. 

made  fc"*  ^  ^««^  ^^"^  »  «««  bridge 

de1?u.'L^L^/!:^-P.5  ^gorbe.  Ju^ 


^  Mufiatonea,  in  1570. 
•loS'^^t;::f^?|!^^*Wtante.     on  the 

fine  Doric  ?J?i     ^"""^  ^"^  ««^d  three 
P^  ofTtemT''"'  r^^^  ^'^^  f«™«i 

theDuke  d^M^^  ^'"^  belonging  to 
i^  the  older  ^^'^^^li-      The  stiletB 

3-rtier  looS":^' ^^l!?';?-     ^--er 


sunny  Huerta  of  Valencia,  which  vi 
follow  for  some  time  before  this  dty  a 
reached. 

IProm  Baleazic  Islands.— From  P«l- 
ma,  touching  at  Yriza,  Tapores  ooireos 
leave  on  Sundays  at  8  A.1C.,  and  on 
Thursdays  the  Jaime  II.  at  3  p.ic, direct 
The  former  leaves  Yviza,  Sundays  si  5 
p.  M.  (see  Balwric  Isiands). 


**^»  no  obj;7ts'^?'.°l^'^P^*«6,  and  con 
but 


The  Climate  of  Valencia. 

Valencia  is  situated  85*  2f  15'  K. 
lat,  and  8*  18*  E.  long,  of  Madrid; 
89*  28*  80*  N.  laL,  and  16*  84'  long,  of 
Paris;  89*  28' N.  lat,  and  0*-28'  W. 
long,  of  Greenwich.  From  its  particu- 
lar situation,  being  as  it  is  sheltered  by 
lofty  hills  fix)m  the  cold  and  dry  «ai- 
tinental  winds  which  blow  from  W.  and 
K.,  and  opened  and  much  exposed  to 
the  warm  moisture  of  the  sea-breere, 
besides  its  high  latitude  and  being  boilt 
in  a  plain  teeming  with  vegetation, 
which  partly  owes  its  luxuriance  to  great 
and  constant  irrigation,  the  imperme- 
ability of  a  clayey  and  calcareous  sab- 
soil,  Valencia  possesses  all  the  charact^n 
of  a  warm  yet  moist  temperature  essen- 
tially depressing.  According  to  Mi- 
ftano's  Tables,  Bomagosa's  *  A&o  Clinico 
de  Cirojia,'  etc,  the  prevalent  wind  is 
the  Levanter,  which,  from  Decemb^ 


.     contains  ^\^l  ^""^  indifferent, 
P;etureebyj^^7;^fine  r^ublo.  with 

SaW^  ^T  ^^  ^fe^?'rPT®°*^"«  I  1840  to  Dec^ber  1841,  was  felt  622 
In  th«  >>x^®  cloisters  aJ^  ^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^«  western  was  felt  onlj 
som?fi„?:!':«*  ^^  sZ^^lf^^'^^^  I  206  times,  the  north  102  times,  «id 


and 


*^of  Calabria 


be 


«,w,:j^.«'dof 


®***er  the 


fertile. 


the  due  south  wind  (scorching  Sahan 
breath)  only  28  times.  The  Levanter 
sweeps  over  the  Mediterranean,  anti 
therefore  absorbs  its  moister  vaponrs 
before  arriving  at  Valencia.  Thus  it 
tempers  the  summer  heat,  and  adds  but 
little  to  the  cold  in  winter.  When  the 
£.  wind  turns  to  S.  and  becomes  the 
dreaded  sirocco  (the  Boman  eurus— S.  E.  \ 
which  is  often  the  caae^  it  becomes  warm 
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lowering,  oppresriye,  fhougb  it  contmues 
to  be  moist  The  W.  wind  comes  across 
the  denuded  plains  of  La  Majicha  and 
the  arid  sandy  plateaux  of  Castile,  and 
breathes  on  the  town  an  atmosphere 
bnming  in  sommer  and  cold  in  winter, 
always  dry.  The  S.W.  is  rainy  and 
pTecniBory  of  storms.  The  most  dreaded, 
but  fortunately  the  rarest  of  all,  is  the 
S. ;  it  is  the  breath  of  the  des^  and 
transforms  Valencia  into  an  oren,  be- 
sides which  it  crosses  the  marshes  and 
rice-grounds  near  the  Albufera,  and 
thus  is  charged  with  mephitic  paludian 
miasms ;  the  very  sky  then  becomes 
iron-grey,  birds,  insects,  and  plants 
show  signs  of  depression,  and  man  lies 
prostrate. 

Bain  is  not  frequent  The  average 
number  of  days  is  88,  on  'an  average  of 
five  years.  According  to  D.  Edwin 
Lee,  it  rarely  rains  unless  with  an  £. 
wind.  The  autumn  and  spring  are 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  dew,  especially 
in  winter,  is  very  great ;  and  as  much 
as  67*  (after  Saussure's  hygrometer) 
have  been  calculated  during  eight 
months. 

Tempenxture. — The  average  heat  is 
18'  42^ ;  winter,  II'  4' ;  spring,  17'  8' ; 
summer,  24*  9^;  autumn,  IG"*  e>,  the 
thermometer  seldom  falling  to  zero,  and 
never  below.  Snow  is  among  things 
unknown.  This  medical  station  is 
placed  within  the  third  isothermic  zone, 
determined  by  Alex.  Von  Humboldt, 
on  the  line  which  crosses  Naples,  Cape 
Matapan,  St  John  of  Hese,  and  Ben- 
der-AbassL 

InflueTiee  on  HedUh  and  Diaeau — 
The  market-place  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
faithful  and  palpable  evidence  of  the 
peculiarities  of  tiie  climate  ;  and  here 
local  proverbs  are  not  to  be  scorned. 
Thus  the  Zaragozans,  who  drink  bad 
water,  which,  being  muddy,  etc,  has  a 
bad  influence  on  the  health,  say  : 
Mas  comemos  de  lo  que  bebemos. 


Whilst  the  Valencians  say : 

Came  es  verdura ; 
Verdura  es  agua ; 
Hombres  son  mugeres, 
Y  mugeres,  nada. 

The  influence  of  this  climate  is  there- 
fore depressing,  not  stimulating.  This 
is  exhibited  in  the  people,  who  are 
pale,  with  a  flabby,  pufied-up  skin, 
and  a  great  predisposition  to  corpu- 
lence. The  drains  of  the  town  are 
badly  managed,  and  the  Levanter 
often  brings  with  it  the  abominable 
emanations  of  the  Vail,  near  the  Razafa. 
The  streets  are  sunless ;  the  houses 
high  and  ill-aired.  The  water  drunk  is 
drawn  from  a  well,  with  which  each 
house  is  furnished;  it  is  considerably 
charged  with  lime,  and  therefore  does 
not  dissolve  soap,  and  makes  the 
vegetables  hard.  It  often  impedes  easy 
digestion,  and  is  disagreeable  to  taste. 
Globules  of  quicksilver  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  the  water,  as  there 
is  a  deposit  of  it  which  goes  through 
the  clay  stratum  which  passes  under 
the  town  at  a  depth  of  2  ft  only,  and 
from  E.  to  W.  (Romagosa).  The 
dimate  is  suited  to  those  of  nervous 
temperament,  whose  skin  is  dry  and 
the  sensibility  great  and  irritable. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature  caused  by  the  change  in  the 
sea  and  continental  winds,  bronchitis, 
quinsy,  pneumonias,  and  pulmonias  are 
fr^uent.  During  the  hot  season  if 
iced  drinks  be  taken  in  excess,  gastric 
fevers,  diarrhcea,  etc.,  immediately 
ensue.  In  cases  of  consumption  this 
climate  is  not  favourable,  especially 
when  the  symptoms  are  as  yet  of  an 
alarming  character ;  and  it  is  known 
to  have  often  prevented  the  hemop- 
tysis ;  but  in  cases  of  tertiary  symp- 
toms it  should  be  carefally  avoided, 
for  it  would  prove  deadly,  owing  to 
its  dissolvent  and  depressing  character. 
Neglected  catarrhs,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  summer,  especially  among 
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the  lower  orders,  frequently  temiinate 
in  consumption.  Pisa  is  the  climate 
which  has  the  greatest  similarity  with 
that  of  Valencia,  both  as  to  its  nature 
and  its  influence  on  health  and  disease. 
On  the  whole,  Valencia  possesses  a 
good  climate — very  warm  and  most 
genial  The  inhabitants  along  the 
marshes,  rizales,  etc.,  are,  of  course, 
the  prey  to  ague  and  other  consequent 
affections ;  but  those  of  the  town  are 
and  look  healthy.  Mortality  is  1-31. 
In  1861  there  died  13  aged  between 
90  and  100.  The  number  of  births, 
13-1.  Dyspeptic  patients  might  also 
derive  advantage  from  this  climate. 
The  doctors  are  good,  but  English 
medicines  not  easy  to  obtain. 

Mean  atmospheric  pressure          .        .  760.56 
„     annual  temperature    .        .        .19.4 
Temperature,  maximum  (June  36)  at 

9  A.M. 39-0 

Temperature,  minimum  (Jan.   ao)  at 

9  A.M s-o 

Number  of  rainy  days  ....  S3 

Quantity  fallen 4x30 


aciones ; 


Hotels.— Fonda  Cua^RPTraci( 
Fonda  del  Cid,  Plaza  del  Arzobispo; 
Hotel  Villa  de  Madrid,  in  Plaza  de 
Villarosa  ;  Fonda  Hojtel  de  Paris,  Calle 
del  Mar ;  Fonda  de  la  Villarassa. 

Casino. — Very  good  ;  open  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night. 
Foreign  papers  ;  admission  for  eight  to 
fifteen  days  by  application  to  a  resident 
member. 

Ca/£s. — ^The  best  caf(6s  are  de  Amau, 
Calle  de  Zaragoza,  del  Teatro^  Del  Cid, 
etc. 

Post  Offloe.— Offices  in  Plaza  de  la 
Pelota  No.  5.  Open,  for  apartado  and 
foreigners'  list,  from  7  to  9.80  a.m., 
from  10.30  a.m.  to  8  F.M.,  and  from 
4.30  to  6  P.M.  Letters  must  be  sent 
half-an-hour  previous  to  departure  of 
mails.  From  Madrid,  comes  in  at  1 1.30 
night  and  11.30  morning;  leaves  4.45 


morning,  8.80  evening.  From  Baice 
lona,  comes  in  at  10  morning,  leaves  at 
1  P.M.  From  Marseilles,  Fridays  at 
8  A.M.,  and  leaves  ThursdayB  at  8.30 
A.M.  There  are  buzones  in  Calle  del 
Mar,  del  Cuarte,  Plaza  San  Frandsco, 
railway  station,  etc  A  letter  takes 
34  days  to  England,  8  to  Paris^  1  to 
Madrid. 

Telsgraph  Office. --At  the  Gobienio 
Civil,  Calle  de  la  Pnrisima^  "Sob,  1  and 
8.     Open  daily. 

Carriage  Fares.— Caliches  are  venr 
rare,  and  without  a  tariff.  The  usual 
consequence  is  the  Tartana,  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  arab4  of  the  Moor.  We 
recommend  the  uninitiated  to  begin  by 
the  suspension  vehicles,  the  others  being 
d  la  hautmur  only  of  those  who  can  bear 
jolting. 

Tariff. 


Tartanas. 

f 
n 

II 

h 

r 

The  course  (carrera)  . 
By  the  hour— 

The  first  hour  . 

Each  successive  hour 
For  a  whole  day  . 

4r. 

6 

4 
30 

ST. 

7 

5 

50 

xo 

8 

80 

The  suspension  (or,  spring)  tartanas 
(de  Muelle)  are  paid  Ir.  per  course,  Ir. 
per  hr.  and  lOr.  per  day  more  than  the 
above. 

From  7  to  12  night  the  fares  are 
paid  one-half  extra,  and  double  from 
12  to  dawn.  There  are  stands  in  tlie 
principal  streets  and  plazas.  Conven- 
tional prices  for  excursions  outside 
the  town.  From  stations  or  diligence 
offices  to  hotels,  Ir.  to  2r.  a  parcel, 
2r.  a  person. 

Baths. — Del  Hospital,  of  Espinosa, 
and  the  new  Casa  de  JBatios,  opened 
from  April  to  October. 

General  Description.  —  Valencia, 
the  Sultana  of  Mediterranean   cities, 
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robed  in  the  loose  sparkling  white  of 
her  straggling  houses,  lies  softly  em- 
bosomed amid  high  palms  and  deep- 
green  orange-trees^  with  her  feet  lazily 
bathing  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  Oriental  character  is  stamped  here 
everywhere ,  the  m^ic  Hnerta,  three 
leagues  square,  which  surrounds  it»  is 
but  a  laige  orchard,  watered  by  the 
most  ingenious  means  throng  a  thou- 
sand rills  and  pipes,  which,  after  eight 
centuries,  remain  and  look  the  same  as 
when  the  Moor  first  constructed  them. 
Here  the  carob,  flax,  the  orange  and 
dtron,  the  palm  and  the  mulberry, 
grow  with  a  wild  luxuriance.  Nature 
seema  to  exceed  her  usual  strength 
and  fecundity,  and  displays  what 
great  and  constant  moistare  and  a 
burning  sun  can  produce  (see  General 
Information  :  AffrieuUure).  The  dty 
18  walled,  and  flanked  by  massive 
towers,  and  with  four  monumental 
gates.  On  the  N.  side  flows  the 
Guadalaviar  or  Turia,  over  which  are 
five  large  and  picturesque  bridges. 
The  interior  of  the  city  is  striking  and 
pleasing.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
macadamised,  excepting  those  of  St 
Fernando  and  that  of  £1  Mercado ;  the 
oonaequence  is  mud  when  it  rains, 
and  an  insupportable,  thin*  sight- 
deatructiye  dust  in  summer,  which 
constant  watering  does  not  allay.  The 
Calle  de  Cabslleros  is  the  finest  and 
most  curious ;  that  of  San  Vicente  is 
the  longest;  the  widest  that  of  La 
BozafiL  The  Calle  del  Mar  is  the 
most  animated ;  and  the  locally-noted 
blankets,  articles  of  dress,  etc.,  are 
to  be  seen  in  Calle  de  los  Maoitos. 
The  principal  gates  are  Puerta  de 
Senanos,  which  dates  1S49,  and  £1 
Cnarte  of  1444,  on  the  Cuenca  road. 
The  old  walls,  built  up  by  Pedro 
lY.y  in  1859,  are  battlemented,  and 
haTO  retained  all  their  picturesque- 
.  and  must  not  be  omitted  by  the 
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artist.  The  principal  squares  are 
Plaza  de  la  Constitudon,  where  we  see 
the  town-hall  and  apse  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  that  of  San  Frandsco,  a  former 
conventual  garden,  and  now  filled  with 
trees  and  benches ;  de  Santo  Domingo ; 
and  the  finest  that  of  La  Aduana, 
which  was  laid  oat  by  General  Suchet 
The  Mercado,  once  the  dte  of  touma- 
ments»  bull-fights,  and  jousts,  is  weU 
worth  a  visit ;  for,  beddes  the  Louja, 
and  several  other  edifices  here,  ihe 
fruit,  enormous  in  size  and  most  varied, 
the  v^tables,  the  dress,  and  Langue 
d'Oc,  spoken  by  the  lower  classes,  will 
not  fail  to  interest 

The  old  houses,  some  very  curious 
and  fine,  are  generally  low,  sombre, 
mysterious-looldng.  Those  more  re- 
cently built  are,  on  the  contrary,  high, 
gaily-coloured,  blue,  rose,  and  cream, 
eta,  decorated  with  very  light  and 
elegEmt  iron-gQt  balconies,  diarming 
gHaas  miradores,  and  cool,  pretty  patios, 
full  of  flowers  and  with  fountains. 
Valencia  is  now  awakened  from  the 
lethargic  sleep  which  she  shared  with 
her  sister  maritime  towns  along  that 
coast,  and  engaged  in  the  busy  life  of 
trade,  and  its  handmaids  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  Ths  improvement 
of  its  port,  the  railway  connecting  it 
with  the  capital,  of  whidi  it  has  become 
the  Brighton  of  waterless  scorched-up 
Madrile&os  in  the  summer,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  renewal  of  prosperity. 
The  shipping,  to  England  espedally,  is 
brisk  and  activdy  kept  up  ;  and  there 
is  speculation  and  some  banking.  In 
a  social  point  of  view,  Valencia  is  dull, 
and  not  hospitable;  there  is  some 
sodety,  all  of  the  intimate  and  tertulia 
style,  among  the  merchants  and  the  few 
noblemen  who  rende  here.  The  theatre 
is  good  and  mudi  frequented,  the  pro- 
menades charming,  and  the  hit  Valen- 
danas,  Venetian-like,  bionde  e  gras- 
aotte,  '  out  un  donx  sonrire  tiiste  anr 
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la  boQche,  tm  tendn  rayon  blea  dans 
le  regard ;  ces  noin  d^ons  de  la 
fiaerta  ont  pour  femmes  des  aoges 
blanca.'  There  are  no  books,  and  very 
little  art;  the  Cathedral  and  Muaeo 
are  in  reality  the  only  sights,  and 
one  long  day  will  sniBce  for  l£em  ;  bat 
to  the  real  artist  there  inll  be  ample 
compensation  in  the  study  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  market  and  on  the 
Huelle ;  and  of  the  scenery  in  the  en- 
virons and  by  the  sea-side. 

Historical  Notice. — ^The  name  Va- 
lencia may  mean  thecity  of  Bal,  or  may  be 
derivedfrom  the  LatinValentia,  strength, 
power,  as  Roma,  in  Qreek,  signifies  the 
same.  It  was  probably  an  early  Fhod- 
nician  colony,  and,  according  to  liyy, 
was  granted  by  Junius  Brutus,  who 
was  consul  in  Spain,  to  three  reteians 
of  Viriatus,  188  B.O.  Pompey,  who 
was  defeated  by  Sertorius  on  the  banks 
of  the  Turia,  destroyed  it  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sertorius,  became  a  co- 
lonia  and  the  capital  of  the  SdetanL 
"the  Goths  took  possession  of  it^  413 
A.O.,  and  the  Berbers  under  Yussu^ 
714,  who  enlarged  the  small  Roman 
circuit  which  the  Goths  had  preserved. 
The  Moorish  line  of  walls  once  extended 
from  the  Temple  to  Puerta  de  Serranos, 
Calle  del  Sagrario,  Portal  de  Salinas, 
Calle  de  Las  Danzas ;  then  went  on  by 
Calle  Nuera,  that  of  Cemgeros,  which 
it  left  half-way ;  turned  to  the  right  by 
Homo  de  la  Pelota,  to  Calle  de  Barce> 
lona,  Plaza  San  Vicente  ;  turned  to  left 
behind  San  Jorge,  and  by  the  side  of 
present  Sta  Tomas  returned  to  the 
Temple.  This  last  circuit  was  enlarged 
by  Pedro  IV.  in  1856.  The  wall  shows 
the  external  line.  At  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  Arab  races  all  over  Spain, 
the  Syrians  obtained  this  portion.  In 
1020,  an  independent  kingdom  was 
founded  here  by  Abel-Azds,  which 
lasted  till  1094.  A  league,  aided  by 
the  Cid,  was  then  formed  against  its 


princes.  This  hero  besieged  the  town, 
which  at  last  surrendered  ^.d.  1094-S. 
Here  he  governed  as  a  cruel  and  abso- 
lute dictator  tmtQ  his  death  in  1099. 
No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  his  death 
spread  over  the  land  than  the  whole  of 
the  Almoravide  army  hastily  marched 
against  the  dty  that  Ximena  defoided. 
In  the  plains  of  Cuarte  the  two  aimies 
were  soon  in  presence  of  each,  othec 
The  Christian  army,  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  placed  the  body  of  the 
Cid  upon  his  well-known  steed 
Babieca,  at  whose  sight  the  terrified 
Moors  opened  way,  and  the  Castilians 
withdrew  in  all  haste,  abandoning  a 
city  which  they  could  no  longer  de- 
fend. It  was  recaptured  from  the 
Moors  September  28,  1288,  by  Jayme 
el  Conquistador,  who  added  it  to 
Aragon.  The  Valendans  formed  paz^ 
under  the  warlike  kings  of  Aragon, 
of  several  important  military  and  naval 
expeditions^  with  which  Roger  de 
Laurie's  name  is  associated.  It  was 
brought  under  the  Spanish  crown  by 
the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Valencia's  prosperity  was  now  st  an 
end.  The  Moriscoes,  who  had  created 
its  strength  and  power,  cultivated  the 
v^gaa  and  huerta,  had  been  its  magical 
ardiitects,  and  had  raised  its  wondrous 
palaces  and  bridges,  were  expelled  by 
Philip  II.,  1609  ;  and  the  war  of  suo- 
oeasion,  in  whidh  it  sided  with  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  dealt  the  death- 
blow. Its  fneros  were  taken  ficm  it 
by  Philip  V.  after  lus  victory  at  Al- 
mansa.  During  the  Peninsular  War. 
the  city  rose  to  defend  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand  VIL ;  the  monk,  PMlre 
Rico^  headed  the  mob ;  Canon  Calvo 
organised  it ;  Moncey  was  beaten  back ; 
but  on  March  5, 1810,  Suchet  easily 
captured  the  town,  which  was  all  con- 
fusion, and  the  usual  fighting  for  power 
and  personalidades  between  Blake  and 
the  Junta.     Queen  Christina  abdicated 
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here;  Espaartero  waa  named  Regent, 
and,  in  1848,  Narraez  was  raieed  to 
the  Grandeza,  with  the  title  of  Daqne 
de  Valencia.  It  ia  emphatically  called 
'  Valencia  del  Cid,'  aa  haying  heen  the 
court  and  capital  of  that  ballad  hero. 

Sights.— Cathedral,  Colegio  del  Pa- 
triarca,  Minor  Chnrchea,  I^iga,  Uni- 
versity, Picture  Gallery  (Museo),  Pri- 
vate Houses,  etc. 

CatfcSraL  Sistorieal  Notice.— AH 
religions  have  sou^t  to  erect  their 
principal  temples  on  the  site  of  those 
which  they  came  to  destroy,  and  here, 
as  in  almost  every  city  in  Spain,  the 
present  Sta.  Maria,  Christian  church, 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  mosque, 
which,  in  turn,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Diana,  dedicated  hy  Pub. 
and  En.  Scipio  to  that  goddess.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop 
Fr.  Andr^  de  Albalat,  who  laid  the 
first  stone,  June  22, 1262.  It  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Valdomar  in 
1482,  and  was  modernised,  especially 
the  interior  and  portions  of  the  exte- 
rior, in  1750.  Its  popular  name  ia  La 
Seo  (The  See),  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
cathedrals  in  Spain  which  are  wanting 
in  intrinsic  interest  or  that  derived 
from  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art 

Style,  ProporHon8,-^The  interior  ia 
classical ;  the  exterior  mostly  belongs 
to  the  Gothic  of  the  18th  and  16th 
centuries ;  the  length  is  850  ft.,  and 
the  width,  taken  from  the  transept, 
216  ft 

Sxterior.— It  has  three  principal  por- 
tals. The  MigueUte  entrance  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  de  San  Miguel,  and 
opposite  to  the  fine  street  de  Zaragoxti, 
llie  tower  del  Micalet  rises  162  ft.  high, 
but  was  intended  by  its  architect,  Juan 
Frank,  to  have  been  850  ft  high.  It 
is  octagonal  in  plan ;  the  circumference 
is  equal  to  its  height  It  is  divided 
into  four  stages,  the  lower  being  quite 
plain,  and  the  upper  one,  or  bel&y, 


enriched  with  elegant  crocheted  pedi- 
menta  over  the  windows  and  panel- 
ling. The  view  from  the  top  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  Spain  and  must 
not  be  omitted.  !nie  entrance  itsdf  is 
of  a  poor  hybrid  style,  Gotho-classical, 
and  none  at  alL  The  statues  of  local 
saints  are  very  indifferent,  the  best 
sculpture  here  being  the  relievo  repre- 
senting a  gloria  with  angeU,  and  the 
Virgin's  monogram,  etc.,  by  Ignacio 
Vetgara.  Thid  PwrUUde  ha  AposiolesiM 
ogival,  with  figures  of  virgins  and  sera- 
phims.  The  third  is  in  a  square,  not 
far  from  the  Archiepiscopal  Palaoe» 
and  called  del  Palan.  It  is  circular, 
early,  and  curious.  Observe  over  the 
door  fourteen  smaU  heads  sculptured  in 
a  row  under  the  cornice,  half  male  and 
the  other  female  heads.  Theae  repre- 
sent the  seven  knightswho  were  married 
to  young  women  of  seven  neighbouring 
villages,  and  constituted  the  ancestors 
of  Valendan  nobility.  Observe  also 
the  rich  traceries  on  the  rose  window, 
the  gabled  canopy  over  the  arch,  and 
over  this  again  a  crocketed  pediment, 
with  tracery  on  the  spandrds.  It  is 
a  fine  work  altogether,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  architects  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

Interior. — Consists  of  three  naves 
divided  by  twenty-five  square  piers  with 
Corinthisn  pilasters.  It  is  heavy  and 
wanting  in  harmony.  The  dmborio 
and  transept  are  fine,  and  of  the  15th 
century.  The  noble  lantern  dates  1404. 
The  lateral  naves,  some  27i  ft  wide, 
go  round  the  high  chapel  and  form  in 
its  circular  termination  eight  small  cha- 
pels. Sigh  Chapel,  bi^t  by  Arch- 
bishop Alfonso  de  los  Cameros  in  1682, 
is  all  of  precious  marbles.  The  formei 
altar,  of  silver,  was  burnt  in  1498,  then 
restored,  to  be  again  melted  and  destroy* 
ed  by  the  French  in  1809.  Observe 
carefully  the  fine  door  panels,  with  six 
pictures  by  Pablo  Areggio  and  Frances* 
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CO  Neapoli,  both  pupils  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  1505,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed 
by  many  cozmoissenrs.  They  were 
painted  for  Rodrigo  Boi^  (Pope  Bor- 
gia»  celebrated  alike  for  his  yices  and 
splendid  protection  to  artists).  The 
subjects  are  from  Life  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin.  The  fresco  walls  are,  or  rather 
werBf  by  the  same  artiBts.  Here  the 
work  of  restaoracion  has  been  sad  also. 

Ooro. — ^The  rejas  are  modem.  The 
walnut  stalls  are  classical  and  plain. 
The  traaeoro  ia  decorated  with  fine  ala- 
baster scenes  from  Scripture,  in  alto- 
reliero,  date  1466.  In  the  transaltar 
are  a  fine  plateresque  tomb  and  excellent 
painted  glass. 

0%ape2s. 'These  are  mostly  of  no  in- 
terest Notice  only  Oapilia  de  Son 
Pedro,  where  part  of  the  old  grand 
retablo  is  kept  ObserFc  the  Saviour 
by  Joanes,  and  Jesus  giving  the  keys 
to  St  Peter,  by  Palomino.  Over  the 
baptismal  font,  a  large  Juanes,  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour.  Over  the  door  of  one 
of  the  three  sacristies,  and  close  to  them, 
observe  two  fine  Ribaltas — Christ  mock- 
ed before  Pilate,  and  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  a  copy  of  Seb.  del  Piombo  now 
in  the  Madrid  Picture  Qalleiy ;  and  a 
Deposition,  by  Bellino.  In  the  acusria- 
tia  is  a  Saviour  and  Lamb,  by  Joanes, 
and  an  exquisite  Holy  Family  by  Joanes. 
Joanes's  Last  Supper  is  finely  coloured, 
also  a  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  by  Joanes, 
a  gem,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  Sto. 
Tomas  de  Villanueva,  by  Joanes,  and 
£1  Beato  Ribera,  by  Ribalta,  a  good  St 
John  and  the  Lamb,  by  Antolinez,  and 
a  St  Francis,  by  same. 

The  Eelieario  is  not  interesting. 
Here  is  one  of  the  numerous  authentic 
'santo  caliz,'  said,  of  course,  to  be  the 
very  one  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  but 
it  is  fine  as  a  piece  of  medisBval  silver 
work ;  observe  the  pattern  also.  The 
temos  are  truly  magnificent,  some  of 
tiiem  were  purdiased  at  the  sale  of  St 


Paul's  (London)  Roman  Catholic  orna- 
ments, and  represent  subjects  from  life 
of  the  Saviour ;  there  is  also  a  missal 
which  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  the  spurs  and  bridle  which  belong- 
ed to  D.  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  and  of 
which  he  miide  a  present  to  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Juan  Pertusa,  the  day  he 
entered  Valencia. 

The  ChapUr-Twrn  dates  1858,  and  is 
very  fine.  In  the  Altar  de  San  Miguel 
is  a  Virgin,  small  but  beantifol,  by  Sas- 
soferrato,  soft  and  exquisite.  In  tiie 
sala  capitular  is  a  fine  crucifix  carved  br 
Alfonso  Cano,  and  most  authentic  In- 
quire for  a  portrait  of  the  Priest  Agnesio^ 
by  Joanes. 

OapiUa  de  San  Sebeutian, — Several 
Orrontes,  the  best  is  his  pictore  of  the      ^ 
Tutelar.  | 

CapiUa  de  San  Pedro.—A  Christ 
with  Chalice  and  Wafer,  by  Joanes; 
Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  by  Ribalta. 

Ohurch  of  the  Colegio  de  OoTpms, 
or  del  JkOriarea.'-JL  classical  church 
founded  by  Archbishop  Juan  Ribera  in  ^ 
1586,  and  finished  in  1605.  The  chapel 
is  a  noble  structure,  designed,  it  is  said, 
by  Herrera.  It  is  purposely  rendered 
dark  (the  windows  are  small),  so  as  to 
make  the  church  ceremonies  more  im- 
pressive ;  there  are  a  fine  saciistiA  and 
good  classical  doisters.  ^ 

The  Pictures. — But  the  great  and 
principal  attraction  here  is  the  pictures^ 
which  are  numerous,  mostly  originals, 
and  excellent  exampleB  of  the  Valendan 
school,  the  Ribaltas  especially  being 
numerous  and  magnificent  In  the  first 
chapel  to  the  le^  on  entering;  is  the 
Saviour  with  Saints  visiting  San  Vi-  | 
cente  Ferrer  on  his  sick-bed,  a  master- 
piece of  Ribalta ;  good  colouring,  grand 
composition.  On  High  AUar,  a  superb 
Last  Supper,  by  Ribalta.  The  Judas 
in  the  foreground  is  the  portrait  of  an 
exacting  ^oemaker  by  whom  he  was 
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constantly  pestered  for  payment  Most 
Yenetian-like  in  colouring.  The  effect 
of  chiaroscuro  is  wondeifiDl  Over  this, 
bnt  too  high  to  be  seen  well,  is  a  Holy 
Family  by  same.  The  two  pictures  on 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  representing  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross  and  Christ  at  the 
Column,  are  ascribed  to  Juanes.  The 
fresco  cupola  represents  the  martyrdom 
and  miracles  of  the  tutelar,  by  Bartol- 
ami  Matarana,  and  is  indifferent  In 
the  sanctuary  ia  a  fine  Espinos%  repre- 
senting the  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter. 
In  the  relicario,  the  altar  is  painted  by 
Juanes.  Here  is  also  kept  a  fine  ivory 
Florentine  crudfijc,  which,  however,  is 
surpassed  by  the  admirable  one  in  the 
church,  which  is  among  the  finest  carv- 
ing in  Spain — the  workman  is  not 
known.  In  the  ssJa  capitular  are  kept 
four  good  pictures  by  Juanes  Stradanus. 
In  the  rector's  room  are  some  fine  pic- 
tures—viz. Portrait  of  the  Founder  by 
Juan  de  Zariflena ;  Christ  in  the  Gar- 
den of  OUves,  by  Ribalta;  Christ  at 
the  Colimm,  by  same ;  Portrait  of  a 
Beata,  ditto ;  a  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross,  by  Morales. 

y.B. — Ladies  are  allowed  to  visit 
only  the  chapel,  but  gentlemen  may,  on 
application  to  tiie  keeper,  enter  the  co- 
legio.  Tourists  should  by  no  means 
neglect  to  witness  in  this  chapel  the 
grand,  impressive,  though  theatrical 
ceremonies  on  every  Friday,  at  10  a.h. 

Santo  Tomas  delaCongregacion.— 
The  only  attraction  here  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Leonardo  da  Vinci,  representing  a 
Virgin  and  Child.  The  Ught  h  bad. 
The  chief  merit  lies  in  the  colouring, 
and  high  but  easy  finishing. 

San  Andres. — ^A  very  fine  plater- 
esque  portal,  the  interior  indifferent, 
but  possesses  good  pictures  by  Ribalta, 
Veigaxa,  Orrente,  Camaron,  and  other 
worthies  of  the  Valencian  schooL 

Btos.  Juanes.— A   Concepdon  by 


Juanes,  which  he  produced  after  pre- 
paring himself  by  confession,  fastings 
and  prayer :  the  finest  Juanes  in  Val- 
encia ;  fine  Genoa  marbles,  carved  by 
Italian  artists,  and  firescoes  painted  by 
Palomino.  Over  high  altar,  a  grand 
Dead  Christ,  by  Ribalta,  and  fr^coes 
by  Camaron.  The  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  of  the  style  snd  school  of  Espinosa. 
The  Churches  of  the  San  Esteban  and 
Sta.  Catalina  were  formerly  mosques, 
so  was  £1  Temple,  so  called  because  it 
once  belonged  to  tiie  Knights  Templars. 
Gaaa  NaUUidct,  where  the  popular  and 
much-revered  patron  of  the  town,  San 
Vicente  Ferrer,  was  bom,  was  situated 
Calls  del  Mar  No.  91 ;  the  site  of  which 
is  marked  by  an  oratorio. 

San  Nicolas. — ^A  museum  of  Juanes. 
His  best  are  Last  Supper  and  a  Head 
of  Christ,  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
former  is  not  inferior  in  painting  to  ihe 
Purisima  Concepcion. 

Pioture  Gallery.— Open  from  9  A.1L 
to  3  P.M.,  daily.  This  provincial  museo, 
established  in  the  former  Convent  del 
Carmen,  contains  600  or  700  pictures 
which  were  collected  from  the  different 
convents  suppressed  in  1886,  in  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  the  third  largest  and  most 
important  in  Spain,  and  fdthough  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rubbish,  possesses 
several  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Val- 
encian school,  which  is  alone  to  be 
studied  here.  (See  General  Informa- 
tion :  Fainiera,)  The  best  pictures  are 
placed  in  the  Sala  de  Juntas  ;  the  rest 
are  to  be  hunted  about  the  galleries. 
As  usual,  the  catalogue  '  esta  en  prepa- 
racion,'  and  therefore  the  present  num- 
bers are  likely  to  undeigo  changes. 
The  Juanes  have  been  generally  spared 
by  the  greedy  restauradores.  The  Ri- 
baltas  have  not  escaped  so  well,  and 
are  over-varnished. 
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CfriHeal  Lid  of  the  prineipal  Pictures 
eonUoMnei  t»  thU  OaUery:— 

Juanea  (bom  1528  ;  died  1697). 

Nos.  280, 244, 346.  Saviovn,  inliis 
usual  style,  and  yaiying  little  from  the 
weU-known  attitude.  The  latter  of  the 
three  is  somewhat  reddish,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  fall  of  divine  love  and  gen- 
tleness. The  first  two  exhibit  great 
rigour  and  delicacy  ;  they  are  on  a  gilt 
groond,  which  gives  their  snperb  colour- 
ing great  reli^  and  they  are  so  min- 
utely finished  that  every  hair  of  the 
beard  may  be  distinguished. 

286.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  on 
a  yellow  background.  The  angels  are 
admirable,  the  expression  equally  so, 
and  the  colouring  abnost  Venetian.  The 
Saviour's  Head,  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  portrait,  is  injured. 

San  Francisco  do  Paula  leaning  on  his 
Stafl^  formerly  at  the  Convent  de  los 
Minimos,  very  broadly  painted,  and  one 
of  his  best  here. 

SOfoUa  (bom  1561 ;  died  1628). 

412,  69.  Two  "^^igins.  The  Utter 
has  been  ascribed  to  Vergara. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child  are  well  dnwn. 

San  Vicente  preaching.  The  attitude 
good,  and  expression  excellent  For- 
merly at  Convent  de  Sto.  Domingo. 

San  Francisco,  formerly  at  Convent 
de  los  Capuchinos. 

870.  St.  Michael  conquering  the 
DeviL  Said  to  be  in  imitation  of  Guido's 
style ;  finely  coloured. 

864.  Virgen  de  Porte  CoelL  'The 
Child,  and  a  head  to  the  left,  very  ex- 
quisite ;  well  drawn  and  nice  colouring, 
but  the  features  of  all  the  figures  are 
large  and  uninteresting'  (Hoekins). 

850.  San  Isidro  (not  San  Isidoro,  as 
Mr.  Hoskins  has  it).  Fine  expression 
of  peasant,  somewhat  uniform  in  colour. 

262.   St  Francis  embracing  Christ 


upon  the  Cross,  reminds  one  of  an  il 
most  similar  subject  by  Mnrillo,  at  the 
Provincial  Picture-Gallory,  Seville ;  the 
colouring  has  become  too  dark. 

264.  A  Crucifixion,  by  Juan  Bibalt^ 
much  iigured.  This  onoe  importuit 
painting,  better  drawn,  perhaps,  than 
coloured,  was  the  painter's  week  when 
he  was  only  eighteen ! 

268, 266,  868,  269,  represent  SS. 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  Bruna  'The 
flesh  very  brown'  (Hoekins). 

220.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  ex- 
quisitely finished.    Small  in  sine. 

Espinoea  (bom  1600  ;  died  1680). 

112.  San  Luis  Beltran.  A  cavalier 
firing  a  pistol  at  this  saint,  who  had  re- 
proved him,  and  indebted  for  his  life  to 
the  miraculous  intervention  of  Qod ;  the 
image  of  Christ  issiiing  from  the  pistoFs 
barrel  instead  of  the  ball.  The  pic- 
ture, though  ii^'ured,  possesses  most 
of  tiie  qualities  of  this  paxntei^-bold 
and  powerful  drawing,  Michael  Azigel- 
esque  attitudes,  anatomy,  and  expres- 
sion. 

878,  876.  The  Presentation  at  the 
Temple  is  the  best 

420,  421,  428,  424.  Virgin  and 
Angels.    Excellent  drawing. 

270.  Conmiunion  of  the  Magdalen. 
'  The  white  cloth  in  her  hand,  and  the 
head  and  garments  of  the  priest,  a?e 
admirable'  (Hoskins).  The  priest  is  a 
portrait  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  ordered 
the  picture. 

280.  Jesus  Bearing  the  Cross. 

414  and  420.  Series  of  paintings  re- 
presenting the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian King  ;  iigured,  but  still  fine. 

100.  Transfiguration.  Somewhat  in- 
jured, but  excellent 

Orrente  (bom  1660  ;  died  1644). 

169.  Sto.  Domingo.  A  soene  from 
his  life  which  represents  the  saint,  who, 
having  called  to  life  a  man,  is  accused 
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of  muidar  and  exonerated  hy  the  mur- 
dered man. 

Prooeeaion  in  honour  of  the  Yiigin. 
Terygood. 

JSdrUUna. 

852.  A  Yirgin,  St  John,  the  Mag- 
dalen ;  and  S49,  three  small  painiingi^ 
repreaenting  St  Francia^  a  Biahop,  and 
a  St  Christopher. 

906.  San  Jacinto  and  San  Luia. 

Borraa, 

78and74(inSa]adeJnnta8).  Death 
of  St  Jerome,  beautiful;  and  Flagella- 
tion of  the  Saint,  excellent  In  the 
catalogue  of  1860  the  former  is  aaciibed 
toMtfch. 

297  to  814.  Hard  but  moat  curious. 
The  beet  axe  Chriat  on  the  Groai,  and 
287,  Hell  and  Purgatory. 

184.  Adoration  of  the  MagL 

288, 284.  St.  Sebaatian,  and  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross.  'The  latter  the  best, 
almost  equal  to  hia  master,  Joanea' 
(Hoekins). 

V^  Antonio  de  ViUoMueva  (bom 

1714). 
Series  of  pictnrea  from  Life  of  St 
Tranciaco  de  Asais,  of  no  great  value. 

Oaspour  de  la  Eu&rta  (bom  1646 ; 

died  1714). 
146.  Adoration  of  the  MagL  Power- 
fully drawn. 

Jo9tfd€  Vergara  (bom  1726). 
466, 468, 470.  Of  no  great  merit 

92.  YisLonof  a  Pedro  PascuaL  Well 
coloured. 
880.  Viigin  and  Child.    Excellent 

Ribem. 

Of  thia  great  Yalendan  master  there 
18  but  little  here. 

706.  In  Salade  Juntas,  to  the  right» 
\m  a  fine  Martyrdom  of  San  Sebastian. 


The  Samta  T^naa  is  excellent,  but 
haa  been  much  ntMdad^k, 

Four  grand  bataUas^  powerfolly 
drawn ;  great  moyement  and  life. 

19,66.  St  Jerome  and  St  PauL 
Bibera-like.  Aacribed,  the  former  to 
Planes,  the  latter  to  GasolL 

ViognJULoipesu 

In  one  of  the  galleries,  449,  La  Yir- 
gen  de  la  Meroed.  The  group  of  angels 
are  portraits  of  his  children ;  tiie  eldest 
son  is  actually  j^n^  «b  cwmara, 

Ooya, 

A  charming  portrait  of  a  lady,  all  life^ 
freahnessy  and  espaftoliamo. 

Chrome  Boath  {El  Booco). 

Obaerve  the  three  curioua  pictures, 
once  at  the  Conyent  de  Sto.  Domingo, 
repreaenting  the  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Ghiist  at  the  Pillar,  and  Christ  in 
the  Garden.  These  preoioua  data  for 
the  yet-to-be-written  history-of  carica- 
ture, were  intended  to  ridicule  the  usual 
exaggerated  typea  repreaented  in  holy 
subjects. 

278.  Sta.  Teresa,  byVaccaro^  signed 
with  hia  monogram. 

Inquire  for  ^e  interesting  CapiUa  de 
la  Yida  (1279),  and  obserre  the  charm- 
ing Yirgin  tfiacblng  the  Infant  Deity  to 
read. 

In  the  HcretoHOf  or  secretary's  room, 
notice  a  good  unfinished  portrait  of 
Bayeu,  by  Goya,  and  a  portrait,  also  by 
the  latter,  of  Esteye,  the  great  Spanish 
engrayer. 

The  two  small  portraits  of  Murillo 
and  YeUzqnez^  in  the  Sala  de  Juntas, 
are  ascribed  to  these  two  painters.  (!) 

262  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  whose  style  of  colour- 
ing has  been  aimed  at  with  little  suc- 
cess. 
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There  is  no  sculpture,  except  a  good 
group  by  Yeigara^  representing  St 
Michael  destroying  the  DeviL  It  is 
coloured. 

The  Aoadftmla  de  Bellas  Artes,  in 
the  same  locality,  was  established  by 
Charles  III.,  whence  its  appendage  '  de 
San  Carlos.'  The  pupils,  who  number 
200  to  300,  are  allowed  to  study  gratis. 

Private  GkOleries. — There  are  seye- 
ral,  as  the  Yalendans  were  always  a 
polite,  refined  people,  fond  of  art  al- 
ways, and  at  one  time  not  less  so  of 
books.     These  galleries  may  be  visited 
on  application  by  writing  or  card. 
Gallery  of  el  Se&or  La  Quadra : — 
St.  Frauds,  by  Zurbaran,   excel- 
lent. 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  ascribed  to 

Murillo. 
Joanes. — ^Two  small  paintings  of 

Saints. 
Carretlo. — St.  John  and  the  Lamb. 
Frandseo  fferrera  el  Vi^o, — ^Death 
of  St.  Joseph  ;  bold,  and  alto- 
gether very  fine. 
Luis  Tristan, — ^A  priest 
Cardueci  ( Finanaio).— Chrirt. 
Alonso   Oano. — Christ  at  the  Co- 
lumn. 
The  figure  kneeling  before  our  SaTiour 
very  exquisite,  and  the  composition  of 
this  little  picture  very  good.    (Hos- 
kins.) 
Murillo. — Two   landscapes   with 
flocks  of  sheep,  signed. 
At  the  Presidio,  in  tiie  Governor's 
private  rooms,  there  are  also  some  pic- 
tures, amongst  which  several  RibdUas. 
Observe  especially  a  Deposition  and  a 
Beplica  of  the  Museo's  Crucifixion  ;  a 
Crucifixion  by  jS^^nnosa/  agoodifatic^; 
by  JoaTies,  St  Jerome,  Sta.  Armonica, 
San  Francisco  de  Assis,   Sta.    Clara — 
very  highly  finished. 

Ficture-Oallery  of  Oonde  de  ViZla/reaX, 
— A  beautiful  Joanus,  representing  three 


subjects— viz.  Yirgin  and  ChUd,  St 
John  and  EvangeUsta,  St  Joseph  and 
St  Catherine. 

Oxmi  of  ParsmPs  OaUery.—X  fine 
Espinaaa,  Deposition  from  the  Cross; 
four  Battle  Scenes,  by  Juan  de  Toledo, 
a  Yalendan  painter  (bom  1611)  ;  a 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  by  Bibalta. 

In  the  palace  of  Marquesde  la  Bomana 
are  six  excellent  Camaions,  and  several 
Joanes'  and  Goyas. 

The  collection  of  Se&or  Gampo,  the 
Salamanca  or  Hudson  of  Yalencia,  is 
numerous  and  good. 

Ifonja^— This  building  was  raised  by 
Compte  in  1482,  on  the  sight  of  the 
Alcazar,  built  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Moorish  king  Al-hakem,  and  which 
the  Cid  inhabited.  It  is  Gothic,  and 
of  no  great  effect  In  the  interior  is  a 
spacious  noble  hall,  with  an  eleg&nt 
entrance,  130  feet  long  by  75  ft  wide, 
which  is  divided  into  three  naves  by 
most  elegant  fluted  spLral  Solominio 
pillars,  of  which  only  eight  stand 
isolated.  The  upper  stage  of  the  left 
wing  is  elaborately  decorated,  and  ia 
terminated  by  a  striking  parapet,  with 
circular  medallions  enclosing  heads. 
The  general  effect  of  the  edifice  is  most 
pleasing.  The  building  is  used  as  the 
SUk  Exchangei  The  garden,  with 
shady  walks,  is  full  of  orange-trees  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  canopied  by 
a  spotless  blue  heaven.  This  ia  an 
enviable  place  for  transacting  business, 
combining  poetry  with  negoaos. 

The  Audieneia  is  a  noble  bmlding, 
spacious  and  lofty,  of  16th  century. 
In  the  halls  inside  are  a  series  of 
not  indifferent  portraits  of  Yalendan 
worthies. 

Aduana. — The  Custom-House  dates 
1758.  It  is  now  the  Fabrica  de  Gigar- 
ros,  employs  S500  women,  and  pro- 
duces about  120,000  lbs.  of  tobaooo. 
Permission  is  granted  by  the  director 
to  visit  it 
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The  aUk-fnofMifactwren  are  active, 
and  some  800,000  Ibe.  are  yearly  pro- 
duced, with  which  velvets  and  other 
Btnfis  are  made.  The  silk  produced  in 
this  hot  climate  is  very  fine  and  delicate, 
but  the  stuffs  are  inferior  iu  workman- 
ship to  Lyons  and  England,  and  are 
not  lasting. 

Idbrarles.— The  PMic  lAbrofry  of 
the  University  consists  of  40,000  vols. 
A  valuable  collection  of  Bibles,  early 
editions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ; 
an  excellent  and  precious  collection 
of  books  of  chivalry  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote;  a  very  early  edition  of 
Tirant  lo  Blanch ;  the  Poem  of  La 
Concepcion  de  la  Yirgen,  printed  in 
1474.  It  Ib  also  very  rich  in  editions 
of  16th  century.  Open  daily  from 
9  A.1L  to  1  P.M. 

BihlioUca  del  AnoHspado, — The 
palace  was  formerly  a  corn-exchange. 
The  chapel  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures. The  library  possesses  10,500 
vols.  ;  open  from  9  to  12  A.H.,  and 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  admit- 
tance gratis.  See  the  few  but  valuable 
HSS.  which  have  been  saved  from  the 
fire  in  1812.  The  fine  private  library 
of  Seftor  D.  Vicente  SalvA  numbers 
8000  vols.,  and  possesses  some  curious 
HSS.  and  excellent  specimens  of  old 
Spanish  binding. 

Private  Houses.— We  recommend 
the  fii^ade  of  house  of  Marques  de 
Dos  Aguas  (Casade  las  Rocas)  for  its 
excellent  sculpture,  though  it  borders 
on  the  churrigaeresque ;  ^t  of  Conde 
de  Pinohermoso,  La  Bomana,  and  the 
earlier  ones  here  and  there  in  Calle  de 
Caballeros.  The  artist  should  not  fail 
to  visit  the  Mercado  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  Plaza  de  Sta.  Catalina,  the 
portion  or  barrio,  N.K,  between  the 
PnertQS  del  Mar  and  del  Beal. 

Gardens,  Promenades,  Theatres. 
— There  are  some  very  pretty  gardens 
in  the  environs,  interesting  for  speci- 


mens of  Airican  and  American  plants, 
which  grow  here  with  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  native  dimes.  Visit, 
especially.  El  Botanieo,  now  belonging 
to  a  German  banker  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Ettling ;  that  of  the  UfUvenUy  (a  card 
of  director  required);  of  *  La  Boca,'  in 
Calle  Cofradia  de  los  Sastres ;  of  D. 
Andr^  Sancho,  of  Count  de  Parsent, 
Campos,  etc.  The  Jardin  de  la  Beina 
is  the  best;  seen  on  Thursdays  with  card 
of  Sr.  Intendente  del  Beal  Patrimonio: 
orange-trees  are  seen  here  in  all  their 
splendour. 

The  most  fashionable  paseo  in  win- 
ter is  the  Alameda,  from  3  to  5  p.m., 
K.K  of  the  city,  between  two  bridges 
on  the  Turia,  driving  and  walking. 
The  driving,  or  rather  standing,  of 
Tartanas  in  a  row,  leading  to  open-air 
tertulias,  is  quite  a  sight  The  summer 
promenade  is  the  charming  Glorieta, 
from  9  to  11  p.  M. ,  where  the  band  plays. 
It  is  laid  out  with  box,  orange-trees,  and 
palms. 

The  Valencians  are  very  fond  of 
cock-fighting  and  pigeon-shooting,  so 
amateurs  may  expect  some  amuse- 
ment at  the  Petheria  on  Thursdays, 
and  Betiidero  de  Gallos  in  the  Llano  de 
la  Zaidia,  on  Thursdays  and  Sunday 
afternoons. 

The  Plasa  de  Tores  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  was  built  1850. 
The  corridas  here  are  excellent,  the 
Valencians  being  fond  of  everything 
that  leads  to  fight,  blood,  and  death. 
Their  gesticulations,  their  excitement 
at  these  spectacles,  are  very  locaL 
'Mare  Deul'  ' Becontrapacho  de  c.,' 
and  other  similar  'desahogos,'  fill  the 
air. 

N.B. — Excellent  duck-shootiDg  at  La 
Albufera.    See  below. 

Theatres.— Two  good  theatres.  The 
Teatro  Principal  is  the  most  fashion- 
able, dates  1832 ;  operas,  zaigueks, 
dramas,  good  companies;  ladies'  toil- 
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are  '  en  eridenoe.'  Teatro  de 
U  Frinoesa,  on  the  site  d  a  Convent 
de  la  Puridad,  dates  1868 ;  comedies, 
dances,  etc.  There  is,  besides,  a  hippo- 
drome, etc* 

Greait  Holidays.— The  principal  is 
£1  Dia  de  San  Vicente,  the  tutelar  of 
Valencia.  The  5th  of  April,  his  hap- 
tism,  \b  commemorated  witli  dressed 
characters,  eta  The  miracles  of  the 
8aint»  which  are  represented  in  the 
streets  dnringhis  '  KoTenaiio,'  mnst  be 
studied  for  their  medisral  character. 
The  principal  mnst  then  be  sought  at 
Hercado  Orande,  Plaza  de  la  Congre- 
gadon,  Fros  alt,  etc  The  procession 
del  Corpus  is  reiy  fine  and  charac- 
teristic. 

Bireotory.— ObiwuZs.  —  ff.JS.M.'s — 
Charles  Barrie,  Esq.,  CaUe  del  Tomo 
de  San  Cristobal  No.  6.  France — 
H.  Ed.  Flemy,  Plaza  de  las  Barcas 
No.  28.  AusMa^J).  Mariano  Boyo, 
Cslle  de  Caballeros  No.  60.  BOgiwn 
^Henry  Trenor,  Esq.,  Galle  del  Trin- 

?uete  de  Caballeros  No.  8.  Pnaria — 
>.  Vicente  Ferrer.  U.S.A.^JL  A. 
Farrington,  Esq. 

Bcmkera, — ^Messrs.  Trenor,  Calle  Trin- 
quete  de  Caballeros  No.  8,  an  old- 
established  English  house ;  Messrs. 
White,  Llano,  and  Monand;  Carrufia 
Lermanos,  Calle  Campaneros. 

Money  Changer, — Calle  del  Mar  No. 
61. 

Doctors, — Dr.  Sairano,  Calle  de  ks 
Bsrcas. 

Dr.  Jnstojuez — ^homoeopathic. 

Roncal,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constita- 
cion,  is  a  good  apothecaiy. 

Booibel^srs.— Malleu ;  Aguilar,  Calle 
del  Mar;  Cabrerizo  in  Calle  de  San 
Vicente. 

ExpediJtiownairee,  —  Ferment,  Calle 
del  Mar,  and  by  Lopez's  steamers. 

FerfmMr  and  ffairdresser.-^TiSon, 
46  Calle  del  Mar. 

AlbaoeU  Knives  emd  i%^wv.^Qood 


specimens,  half -a-yard  long,  for  40r.  .may 
be  had  in  shops  in  Calle  de  San  Vicente^ 

iS<ia».— Pnchals  y  Santalo,  Plaza  de 
San  Lorenzo. 

Mcmtas  ValeneUmas, — These  Tsrious- 
coloured  Oriental  plaids  or  blankets  are 
often  purchased  for  door-hanginga^  sobs, 
etc.  The  best  shop  is  Vicente  La- 
jam's,  Calle  Losja  del  Aceite  (which 
see  en  paesoaU),  near  the  market.  A 
good  ordinary  manta,  rndnding  tnnnflw, 
may  be  bou^t  for  70r.,  the  lai^^est  and 
best  to  be  had  for  $8  (160r.) ;  it  must 
then  be  of  the  stuff  called  tda  de  la 
rosa.  The  fringe  is  called  el  fleeo^  and 
the  tasselated  work  el  goto.  They  can 
be  sent  firom  the  shop  to  Liverpool,  cost 
little,  and  are  free  of  duty,  but  pay  in 
France.  The  blue  Morellana  blankets 
are  much  cheaper. 

Amlejos  are  very  well  made  here ; 
visit  the  &brics  at  Mamsee,  a  village  in 
the  environs. 

Local  JmmZv.— Vint  the  PUteria,  for 
the  local  ear-rings  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
who  formerly  wore  precious  stones  of 
great  value ;  some  may  still  be  seen, 
but  are  &st  disappearing.  Obaerve  the 
different  shapes  de  wm,  de  wumio,  de 
bareOf  the  silver-gilt  comb  {la  pi$Uela), 
etc. 

Orangea.— These  are  sold  outside  the 
gates  for  a  mere  song,  and  in  the  Mer- 
cado  for  Ir.  to  2r.  a-dozen.  They  are 
placed  over  a  hoop,  and  those  that  fall 
through  are  left  aside.  They  are  ex- 
quisite. Melons  sad  sandias  are  here 
in  their  native  land.  Observe  how  they 
are  piled,  how  weighed.  The  Valencian 
declares  he  sees  &ree  uses  in  a  sandia 
(water-melon)— eating,  drinking^  an^ 
washing  his  fSftce. 

On  Thursday,  at  12  o'clock,  tourists 
should  not  ful  to  witness  the  sitting  of 
the  Tribunal  de  las  Agues,  under  the 
porch  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  de- 
cides, without  appeal  on  all  matters, 
disagreements,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
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distribatioii  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the 
Haerta.  It  is  composed  of  seyen  Sin- 
dicos  elected  by  and  among  the  horte- 
lanos  themselyes.  This  cnrions  demo- 
cistio  institation,  which  has  always 
exercised  a  salutary  influence,  was 
established  by  the  Moors,  and  has  been 
respected  by  every  Goremment. 

XSxonrsionB  to  Muryiedro,  Borgasot, 
Lake  of  Albufera,  etc. 

Mupviedro.— By  rail,  1st  cl.,  12r.  ; 
2d  cL,  8r. ;  3d  cl.,  5r.,  including  re- 
turn; time,  H  hrs.;  thi«e  trains  a-day. 
Station  of  Castdlon  (Barcelona),  and 
Valencia  railway.  Antiquaries  should 
not  leave  Valencia  without  visiting  the 
site  and  rains  of  Sagontum.  Inn — 
Parador  de  Diligencias.  Population, 
6900  inhabitants  ;  on  the  Palencia,  and 
once  a  seaport,  but  the  sea  gradually 
retired  8  m.  farther.  In  the  space  bis- 
tween  the  shore  and  the  town,  excava- 
tions, pursued  without  funds,  method, 
or  intelligent  direction,  turn  up  now 
and  then  Roman  remains  of  value  and 
interest.  It  is  a  viigin  land  of  rains, 
worthy  of  a  Botta  or  a  Layard,  but,  in 
the  words  of  Longfellow,  is  truly  past 
here  and  '  cannot  come  back  again ; ' 
and  oneof  thefinest  mosaics  in  the  world, 
found  oat  by  chance  in  1795,  as  the 
Gatalufia  road  was  undergoing  repairs, 
has  disappeared,  periere  ndnce/  It  was 
24  ft  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  and  repre- 
sented Bacchus  riding  a  tiger  and  hold- 
ing the  thyrsas,  amid  wine-growers, 
bacchantes,  etc  The  modem  town 
(Murviedro  is  derived  from  muri  veteres, 
fmnros  vi^oB)  is  miserable,  and  silent, 
as  befits  the  tomb  wherein  sleep  the 
glory  of  Rome  and  the  bones  of  genera- 
tions of  heroes.  Sagimtum  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks  of  Zante.  Its  siege  by 
Hannibal  can  only  be  compared,  for  the 
heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  to  those  of 
Jerusalem,  Numantia,  and  modem 
Zaragoza.     The  town  succumbed,  but 


was  the  cause  of  the  second  Panic  war. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
much  celebrated  for  its  edifices,  strong 
position,  its  mint — ^which  strack  twenty- 
seven  difierent  coins — its  theatre,  and 
red  pottery,  the  calices  Sagantini  of 
Martial  (xvl  108). 

The  principal  ruins  are  :  —  The 
Theatre*  on  a  slope  above  the  town. 
It  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tectore,  and  is  boilt  with  small  bluish 
stones,  beautifully  cemented,  so  as  to 
appear  like  huge  entire  blocks.  It  is 
ascribed  by  some  antiquaries  to  the 
Scipios,  ly  others  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  Germanicus.  It  ia  perhaps 
the  best  preserved  specimen  that  can  be 
seen  anywhere,  not  excepting  Italy.  All 
the  principal  distributions  of  the  Roman 
theatre  are  extant — the  soenium,  pro- 
scenium, postoenium,  choras,  and  or- 
chestra ;  tiie  thirty-three  tiers  of  grees 
(gradus)  on  which  the  spectators  sat  and 
stood,  the  espedal  entrances  for  the 
knights,  magistrates,  people,  women, 
etc     It  could  easily  hold  1200  persons. 

Castillo.— Here  are  traces  of  Sagnn- 
tine  walls,  serving  as  foundations  for 
subsequent  Roman  works,  upon  which 
the  Moors  have  built,  and  then  the 
Spaniards,  strata  and  substrata  of  the 
convulsions,  revolutions,  primary,  secun- 
dary,  tertiary  periods  of  Spain  histori- 
cal, alike  almost  in  formation  to  those 
which  geologists  show  us  in  the  earth. 
The  citadel  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Saguntine  keep,  and  the  castle  that  of  a 
Roman  temple.  Here  the  traveller's 
attention  is  drawn  to  a  wonderful  echo, 
which  beats  in  sonorousness  and  extent 
all  the  lions  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  even  truer  than  some  in 
the  latter  country.  There  are  a  few 
mutilated  fragments  of  sculptare  in  the 
gobemador's  rooms.  The  views  from 
the  castle  are  extensive,  but  the  scene 
is  one  of  desolation  and  neglect.  The 
Gircui  Maximv3  has  almost  all  disap* 
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peared,  and  orchards  and  weeds  entomb 
the  rains. 

ToBvayaaot, — ^A  fayoniite  summer 
resort  of  the  Y alencians  on  the  road  to 
Tarragona ;  diligences  daily.  The 
only  attractions  are  the  Moorish  maz- 
marras,  or  caves,  where  the  corn  was 
and  is  still  preserved  as  in  granaries, 
free  from  damp,  rats,  insects,  and  man. 
The  local  name  is  Siches,  the  SpanlEh, 
Silos;  they  number  forty-one  alma- 
cones  or  crypts,  very  deep,  very  spacioos 
under  ground,  and  covered  by  a  black 
and  blue  jasper  pavement,  which  serves 
as  a  paseo,  and  from  whidi  the  view  of 
Valencia  and  surrounding  orchards  is 
fine  and  pleasant ;  they  can  hold 
22,270  cahices  of  corn. 

To  El  €frao,—By  rail  3fm.,  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  during  the  season,  trains 
leave  and  come  back  every  half-hour, 
for  3r.,  2r.,  and  Ir.  A  pleasant  drive 
in  a  tartana  for  lOr.  El  Orao  (Cfrado, 
Cfrades,  steps  to  the  sea)— 2736  inha- 
bitants. The  summer  lounge  of  the 
Valencians,  who  come  for  sea-bathing 
in  the  Caba&al,  where  decent  Alquerias 
may  be  hired  by  the  month  on  mode- 
rate terms.  A  good  hotel  during  the 
season,  and  at  all  times  a  well-provided 
Engli^  grocery  shop,  kept  by  Duke, 
where  soda-water,  ales,  butter,  etc.,  can 
be  had.  The  port  is  not  completed, 
but  works  on  a  considerable  scale  are 
going  on  to  enlarge  it,  and  two  piers 
are  to  prolong  the  Muelle.  The  Tem- 
porado  de  los  Ba&os  is  very  gay,  and 
Madrilenians  flock  thither  by  thou- 
sands. The  baths  are  thatched  with  rice- 
straw,  and  are  veiy  superior  to  any  on 
that  coast,  but  the  water  to  Englishmen 
will  appear  lukewarm.  Boats  fr^m  and 
to  steamers,  a  tariff,  4r.  each  person  ; 
2r.  for  a  portmanteau,  etc. 

Tff  Lake  of  AUmfertu—'^y  rail  (Valencia 
and  Madrid  line)  to  as  far  as  SiUa^  which  is 
dose  to  the  lake,  23  kil.,  in  23  m.  (mail  train), 
for  ST.  33c.  ;  4r.  3c.,  etc.  This  great  lagoon, 
■rfaich  must  some  day  or  other  be  dried  up  for 


agricultural  purposes,  is  some  37  m.  in  drcua- 
ference,  la  ft.  being  its  greatest  depth.  Mine 
hours  are  required  to  go  round ;  5^  houn  by 
the  land  side,  and  z^  hours  by  the  sea  side.  It 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing on  the  S.,  ^i^iich  is  often  choked  up,  bat 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  lake 
is  fed  by  the  Turia  and  Acequia  del  Rey.  It 
belonged  once  to  the  Condes  de  Las  Tones, 
was  given  to  Godoy  (Principe  de  la  Fax}, 
and  now  is  the  property  of  the  Oown.  Suchet, 
in  i8z3,  was  made  by  Napoleon  Due  de 
I'AIbufera,  after  the  capture  of  Valencia.  It 
was  at  that  time  valued  at  about  ;C8oo,ooq. 
The  lagoon  fills  up  in  winter,  and  then  becomes 
a  wonderful  preserve  of  fish  and  wild  fowL 
There  are  upwards  of  seventy  sorts  of  birds 
who  bred  in  the  reeds  and  bush,  and  in  soch 
myriads  that  the  heaven  is  sometimes  darkened 
by  their  flight;  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  the 
feja^  etc,  are  most  abundant  and  exoellenc. 
The  dehesa  between  the  sea  and  lake  teems 
with  gallinetas  (woodcocks),  rabbits,  etc  On 
zzth  and  asth  November  shooting  and  fishing 
are  allowed,  when  500  or  600  boats  ddm  the 
water,  and  the  ague-stricken  iannexs  living  in 
Chozas  see  a  merrymaking  and  a  rain  of 
peuUu.  Besides  these  public  days,  shoodqg 
permits  are  sometimes  granted,  by  applying  to 
Intendente  del  Real  Patrimonio,  at  Valencia. 

Books  iff  Reference.  —  i.  '  Observaciones 
sobre  la  Historia  Nat.,  Geogr.  Agric,  PoUa- 
cion  y  Frutos  del  Retno  de  Valencia,'  by 
Joseph  Cavanilles ;  Madrid,  Imprenta  Real,  a 
fol.  vols,  with  prints.  The  author  was  aoc  of 
the  most  illustrious  Spanish  botanists.  The 
antiquities  here  are  well  examined,  and  the 
information  to  be  derived  great  and  reliable. 

a.  '  Disertacion  Historica  de  la  Festividad  y 
Procesion  del  Corpus,'  at  Valencia ;  expbJnJTy 
the  83rmbols,  pasosy  etc. ;  most  curious  and 
interesdng,  by  Mar.  Ortiz;  Valencia,  O^ga, 
X789,  4to. 

Tarragonaj^x.  'Tarragona  monumental,' 
by  Alviiiana,  y  Bofarull  y  Brodl :  Tanagooa. 
krtA  y  Tumet,  1849,  a  vols.  4to. 

a.  '  Diilogo  sobre  los  Barros  Antiguos  de 
Tarragona,'  by  Foguet,  MS.  Establishes  the 
difference  between  the  BanxM  Tarracooenses 
and  those  of  Murviedro,  as  Spanish  antiqua- 
ries usually  give  the  name  of  Saguntinos 
to  all  those  produced  during  the  Roman 
period. 

3.  '  Disertacion  sobre  Barros  y  Aliarerias  de 
Tarragona  en  tiempo  de  los  Romanes,'  by 
Gonz  de  Posada,  foU  MS.  Acad.  History 
(X087),  with  some  700  marics  and  signs  of  the 
finbrics,  A  IceUUreSt  etc.  Full  of  erudition  and 
importance. 
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PMei  (Monastery  near  Tarragona).  —  x. 
'  Poblet,  su  Origen,  Fundacion,  Bellezas,'  etc., 
by  A.  de  Bo&rull  y  Brock ;  Tarragona,  Ant. 
Botz,  X848,  8vo. 

Ttrtul, — X.  'Lot  Amantes  de  Teruel,  epopeya 
tragica,'  by  Yaqne  de  Salas ;  Valencia,  Mey, 
x6i6,  8vo. 

3.  '  Noticias  historical  sobre  los  Amantes  de 
Teruel/  by  Antillon ;  Madrid,  Fuentenebro, 
x8o6,  8vo. 

3.  Histoxia  de  loe  Amantes  de  Teniel,  con 
documentos  justificativos,'  etc.,  by  Gabarda; 
Valenda,  Orga,  X849,  8vo. 


Segorie.-—*  Antigfledad  de  la  Igl.  Gated,  de 
Segorbe/  by  ViUagrasa,  Valencia ;  Villagrasa, 
X644,  4to. 

Murmedro.^x.  *  Descripcion  dd  Teatro  Sa- 
gimtino,'  by  Dean  Mart^  inserted  by  Pont  in 
vol.  vr.  of  his  'Visage  de  Espafia.' 

a.  '  Disertacion  sobre  el  Teatro  y  Circo  de  la 
Gudad  de  Sagunto  ahora  V.  de  Murviedro,'  by 
Palos,  Navarro  ;  Valencia,  Fanltf,  X793,  4to.  A 
print 

3.  'Viage  arqoitectonico  de  Espafia,  6 
Descripcion  del  Teatro  Saguntino/  by  Ortis ; 
Madrid,  Imprenta  Real,  fol.,  six  prints,  X807. 
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The  ancient  capital  of  Castile.  Capital 
of  province  of  same  name ;  bishop's  see, 
sii£&agan  of  Toledo;  pop.  43,361  (1861.) 

Boutes  and  Oonveyanoes.  —  {See 
chart)  From  Madrid  by 
rail;  distance,  242  kiL; 
-time,  6  hrs.  60  m.;  fares, 
1st  cL,  97r.;  2d  cl.,  72r.  75c.;  three 
trains  a-day.  N.B. — The  express  has 
only  Ist  class  as  far  as  Bnigos,  then  Ist, 
2d,  and  8d  are  admitted.  Northern 
line  station  at  Madrid.  (See  for  details 
of  lugga^-tickets  on  this  line,  Madrid 
and  Bayonne.)  For  information  re- 
specting the  route,  see  MadHd  from 
Bayonne. 

From  Bayonne  by  rail — Bayonne 
to  Iran,  French  service  and  Paris : 
horns,  1  hr.  15  m.,  3  trains  a-day; 
fares,  4f.  25c,  8f.  20c.  2f.  85c;  dis- 
tance, 2Si  m.  Then  leave  by  Spanish 
service  and  Madrid  :  hours,  Iran  to 
YaUadolid,  12  hrs.  20  m.  (mail),  four 
trains  ;  389  IriL  ;  fares,  1st  d.,  171r. 
50c;  2d  cL,  128r.  50c;  3d  d.,  77r.  50c 
Buffets  at  Miranda,  Burgos,  and  Bafios. 
(See  for  details,  Madrid  fr^m  Bayorme.) 

From  BnrgoB,  by  rail,  line  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid;  time,  8  hrs.; 
distance,  121  kiL;  fares,  47r.  50c.,  etc 

From  Iieon,  Oviedo,  Vigo,  Co- 
mna,  eta,  see  those  names. 

From  Salamanca..  To  Medina  del 
Gampo,  by  diligence  (see  Salamanca). 

From    Balamanoa,    by  Zamora, 


whence  by  rail,  34  hours.     Line,  Mad- 
rid to  Bayonne. 

Riders  may  go  12  leagues 
by  Calzada,  Cubo,  and  Cor- 
^rales,  to  Zamora,  by  rail  to 
Medina  del  Campo,  8i  ;  2  trains  a-day ; 
following  most  of  l^e  route  below  : — 

JHrntrary.  Leagues. 

Salamanca  to  Fuente  Sauco*     .  6 

Zamora 6 

Toro 6 

Villaerte 3 

TordesUlas 5 

Sixnancas 4 

Valladolid a 

x6  houxs,  x4or.  32 

Fares  between  Zamora  and  Valladolid,  berl, 
8or. ;  int,  tot.  ;  imp.,  6or. 
„  „       TordesUlas    and    Valladolid, 

bexL,  39r.;  int.,  a8r.:  imp.,  34r. 
„  „       Sixnancas  and  Valladolid,  bexi, 

X4r. ;  int,  xar.;  imp.,  lor. 

Beaoription  of  Boute. — This  route 
is  interesting  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
visit  Spanish  towns  now  utterly  de- 
cayed, but  whose  associations  witii  the 
early  and  medieval  Spanish  history 
render  them  the  object  of  the  artist's 
and  historian's  pilgrimage.  The  road 
is  fair  enough.  The  diligences  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  they  generally 
are — ^bad  enoqgh  to  make  us  appreciate 
railways,  and  suflBciently  good  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  stumbling  jacas. 

*  From  Salamanca  to  Zvnora,  xa  L  by  diL  7 
hrs.  6or.;  fipom  Zamora  to  Valladolid,  9  hia. 
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ZamonL—Iima :  La  SalamanqninA ; 
Fonda  del  Comercio.  Two  plcaaant 
frmMnades^  San  Martin  de  Arriba, 
and  S.  Martin  de  AbiQO.  Popola- 
tion  8880.  A  yery  ancient  city. 
The  actoal  name  is  said  to  be  the 
Moorish  Saxnoridi  (Arabic^  toiquoises). 
Others  contradict  this.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  this  city,  being  consi- 
dezed  an  important  military  position, 
and  the  key  of  Leon,  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Castilians  and  Moors,  and 
the  object  therefore  of  seyeral  sieges 
and  battles.  Al-MannsoJur,  the  Attila 
of  the  Moors,  destroyed  it,  razing  it, 
mors  Jtco,  to  the  ground ;  but  achieving 
this  not  without  reautance,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  proverb, 
'i  Zamora  no  se  gan6  en  una  hora' 
^985).  Zamora  was  rebuilt  by  Ferdi- 
nand L,  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century.  It  was  near  its  walls  that 
Yellido  Dolfos  was  murdered,  October 
7,  1072,  when  the  city  ^f^  besieged  by 
Don  Sancho,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
five  Moorish  kings  brought  him  tribute 
and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  the 
Champion  Prince,  Cid  (Seid)  Gam- 
peador. 

Bights.— The  Caihedral,  under  the 
advocation  of  the  Transfiguration  of  the 
Lord,  is  Byzantine,  and  dates  from  the 
Gid's  own  time.  Observe  the  S.  en- 
trance, tiie  truncated  tower  and  arches, 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  rose-win- 
dows, cimborio,  and  dome.  The  re- 
tablo  is  fine,  of  alabaster,  with  red 
jasper  pillars  and  bronze  ornaments  ; 
the  subject  is  the  Assumption,  and 
above  is  the  statue  of  the  Redeemer 
opemng  His  anns  to  His  mother  and 
to  mankind.  The  ataUs  date  1490, 
and  are  Tedesque  in  style,  and  ehibo- 
^l^JT^  Amon^  otiier  tombs 
tiiat  of   Bemaidus,    the    first  bishop 

f^^^  '/S*' *^^  ^^'  t^at  of  the  con- 
fessor  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Bishop  P^ 

early  retablo    with    very 


(1264); 


early  pictures,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Fernando  Gallegos,  in  Capilla  de  San 
Migud,  are  worth  close  examinatiofn. 
The  doistere  of  1591  were  moderaised 
when  partly  rebuilt  in  1621. 

La  MagdaUM,  of  the  12th  cemturr. 
belonged  to  tiie  Templars,  and  is  a  ve^ 
fine,  pOTfect,  and  weU-preserved  example 
of  that  style. 

Among  pront-bits  we  may  select  the 
Plaza  de  los  Momos,  for  its  quaint 
houses;  the  ruins  of  Dofta  Unaca's 
palace,  built  at  the  ertieme  point  of  tiie 
city  (Dofta  Unaca  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  granted  Zamora  to 
her,  in  1066) ;  the  vwK^  biahopric,  and 
dose  to  the  latter  the  ruins  of  a  house 
in  which,  m  dice,  lodgrf  the  Cid.  We 
shall  merely  mention,  for  the  sake  of 
ecdesiologists,  the  names  of  thechurches 
of  San  Vicente,  San  Migud,  and  Sta. 
Maria  de  la  Horta. 

Tor©.  — 7000  inhaUtanta,  on  tiie 
Duero,  and  in  the  S.  extremi^^  of  that 
boundless  plain  called  Tierra  de  Cam- 
pos, the  gransiy  of  Spain  snd  rival  of 
SicUy ;  a  name  of  which  it  would  be 
worthy  were  it  better  cultivated,  more 
densely  peopled,  and  the  roads  im- 
proved. This  very  andent  town,  now 
decayed,  with  but  a  few,  and  those  not 
very  interesting  edifices  (such  ss  Tone 
dd  Rd4  house  de  los  Fonsecaa,  and 
Byzantino-Gothio  Golegiata),  has  played 
an  important  part  in  Spanish  history. 
It  was  often  the  reddence  of  the  kings 
of  Castile,  and  the  scene  of  tragic  events, 
the  occurrence  of  whidi  is  so  fireqoent 
in  the  annals  of  medmvtl  Castilian  lus- 
tory.  Here,  for  instance,  it  was  that 
Alfonso  XI.  assassinated  the  In£uite 
Don  Juan  (1327) ;  here  that  Don  Pedro 
d  Oud  and  his  rival  brother  came  in 
turn,  reigned  some  days,  and  were  done 
homage  ta  The  Cartes  were  offcen  aa- 
sembled  here,  and  enacted  that  code  of 
I  municipallaws  and  regulations  that  goes 
I  by  the  name  of  *  Las  Leyes  de  Toro;' 
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and  finally,  it  was  here  that  the  Cortea 
aolenuily  recognised  the  lights  of  Crazy 
Jane,  and  proclaimed  her  and  her  frail 
husband,  Philippe  leBel,  king  of  Spain, 
with  the  regency  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic Mcralu  de  Toro,  sitnated  a  few 
miles  farther,  claims  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing giyen  birth  to  the  great  Queen  Isa- 
bella. 

At  VxUalar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
HomiUa,  is  preserved  the  post  on  which 
were  stuck  and  exhibited  the  heads  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  Comuneros  (see 
Tolsdo),  Padilla,  Bravo,  and  Maldon- 
ado,  who  were  put  to  death  April  28, 
1521,  having  been  made  prisoners  at 
the  battle  which  they  fought  and  lost 
Their  remains  were  taken  up  in  1821, 
and  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Za- 
mora. 

Tordesillafl. — Near  the  Duero,  8500 
inhabitants.  Jnna :  Parador  de  Yal  de 
Huertos,  and  de  Vista  Alegre.  The  city 
contains  six  parish  churches,  among 
which  visit  San  Antolin  for  the  fine 
sepulchre  of  Don  Pedro  Gonz.  de  Alde- 
rete,  Comendador  en  la  orden  de  San 
Juan  ;  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  local 
sculptor  Gaspar,  and  dates  1527.  This 
is  a  beautiM  example  of  the  plater- 
esque.  Visit  likewise  the  nunnery  of 
Sta.  Claia,  which  overlooks  the  river, 
for  its  artesonado,  and  Chapel  de  Sal- 
dafia  (Sal  Danha),  of  1485,  and  fine  re- 
tablo,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Juan  II. 
To  this  convent  Crazy  Jane,  the  mother 
of  Charies  V.,  retired  to  die,  watching 
to  the  end  the  cofi^  of  her  futhless 
Felipe  el  Hennoso.  She  died  April  11, 
1585,  aged  seventy-six,  one  of  the  many 
Spanish  monarchs  who,  after  a  long^ 
wearisome  life-struggle,  were  wont  to 
seek  the  quiet  and  peace  found  in  those 
days  only  in  the  cool  solitary  cloisters, 
near  altars,  and  amid  tombs.  Crazy 
Jane,  dying  at  the  nunnery  of  Sta.  Clara, 
her  son,  Charles  V.,  at  the  monastery 
of  Yuste,  and  Philip,  her  grandson,  in 


his  cell  at  the  Escorial,  did  no  more 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  Alfonso% 
BermudoB,  and  other  numberless  kings 
and  queens  who  had  ended  their  exist* 
ence  in  humility  and  prayer,  after  a  life 
of  pomp,  power,  and  often  excess.  Buo- 
naparte was  lodged,  Dec.  25, 1808,  in  a 
house  adjoining  this  convent  Torde- 
siUas  was  the  centre  of  the  Communal 
movement  until  the  defeat  of  the  ring- 
leaders by  the  Conde  de  Haro. 

Simanoas. — Inns:  Fondadel  Paente, 
and  a  poor  Meson  de  los  Arrioros.  It 
may  prove  a  convenience  to  those  who 
come  here  to  consult  the  archives,  to  be 
provided  with  good  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Archiveso  Mayor,  and 
to  some  citizen  at  whose  house  he  may 
be  more  comfortably  settled.  About 
two  diligences  and  the  mail  return  daily 
to  Valladolid,  in  which  seats  may  be 
obtained.  The  diligences  usually  pass 
at  8  P.M.,  and  the  hours  for  examining 
the  archives  are  from  9  A.  M.  to  8  p.m. 
The  best  plan  (drcumstances  permit- 
ting) would  be  to  hire  a  eazriage  at  Val- 
ladolid by  the  week  or  mon^  It  is 
about  H  hr.'s  drive,  and  one  could  then 
avoid  B  flats  and  F  sharps  at  the  Si- 
mancasinns. 

This  small  village  (900  inhabitants)  is 
situated  on  the  Pisnerga,  which  is  crossed 
on  a  fine  bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  and 
is  girdled  by  strong  walls.  Here  are 
kept  the  Archivos  del  Reino,  and  though 
very  severely  ii\jured  by  the  French, 
who  used  many  invaluable  documents 
as  waste  paper,  they  are  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  information,  as  yet  but 
superficially  investigated,  and  seldom 
troubled  hy  native  autiiors.  Every 
facility  is  most  obligin^y  granted  by 
the  Archiveso  Mayor,  and  some  of  the 
ofllcials  understand  F^ch.  A  permis- 
sion to  see  papers  later  than  1700  and 
to  copy  and  make  extracts  is  indispens- 
able. 

The  archives  Were  established  here  bj 
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order  of  Cardinal  Ximenea.  The  archi- 
tects who  repaired  the  old  building  were 
Herrera,  Alo.  Berrugaete,  and  Mora,  and 
Charles  y.  's  secretary  Ayala  was  chaiged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  papers,  for 
which  he  was  paid  100,000  maravedis 
a-jear.  Beside  state  papers,  charts, 
correspondence  of  ambassadors,  etc, 
there  are  very  important  private  docn- 
ments,  elucidating  many  doubtful  points 
in  the  histories  not  only  of  Spain,  but 
of  England,  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Italy,  of  which  seTeral  writers,  such 
as  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  Frescott, 
and  Mr.  Froude,  hare  already  availed 
themselves.  The  casual  visitor  may  in- 
quire for  the  Becerro  of  Alfonso  XL, 
which  contains  a  curious  account  of  all 
the  rents  paid  to  the  crown ;  the  original 
deed  of  capitulation  at  the  surrender  by 
Boabdil  of  the  city  of  Granada;  the 
famous  and  now  proverbial  cuentas  del 
Gran  Capitan  (Gonzalo  de  Cordoba),  and 
his  original  despatches ;  the  Becamara, 
or  inventories  of  Queen  Isabella's  jewels, 
libraiy,  armoury,  etc.,  at  Segovia ;  her 
will  and  that  of  Charles  Y.,  etc. 


Falladolid. 

A  city  containing  several  attractions, 
and  in  many  respects  an  agreeable 
residence. 

Hotels. — Fonda  del  Siglo  de  Oro,  in 
Calle  de  Da.  Maria  de  Molina.    Good. 
Fonda  de  Cuevos  ;  same  street 

N.B, — Try  ike  pure  but  strong  and 
excellent  wine  made  and  sold  at  the 
Colegio  de  Ingleses,  Calle  Heal  de  Don 
Sancho. 


Iiodgini^-Houses. — See,  for  these, 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers. 

Olimate.— Lat  N.,  41*  42^,  and42ni. 
long.  W,  Madrid. 

Yalladolid  is  wholesome,  the  air  pure 
and  genial,  and  the  sky  generally  dear 
and  doudless.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
N.N.E., S.,and  S-W. ;  the  K  is  scarcely 
ever  felt,  and  the  "W.  as  rarely.  The 
average  thermometric  temperature  is: — 


Winter 
Spring: 
Sunmer 
Autumn 


3-56 

8.33 

aa6x 

za9 


The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 

Winter  is  6  indies  39  lineaa  (Spanish) 
Spring:      7    >•         X    •* 


Spring  7 
Summer  a 
Autumn   7 


x8 
46 


There  are  no  endemics  or  epidemics 
at  Yalladolid.  The  prevalent  illnesses 
in  spring  and  autumn  are  rheumatism 
and  affections  of  the  serous  and  mu- 
cous membranes  ;  in  summer  intermit- 
tent fevers,  and  ague  among  the  lower 
classes,  who  live  by  the  river-side  ;  and 
catarrh  in  winter.  This  climate  is  ill 
suited  to  invalids  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  chest  is  affected, 
or  with  a  predisposition  to  be  sa  The 
time  to  visit  it  is  the  autumn.  The 
water  which  is  drunk  is  generally  whole- 
some, crystalline,  and  pure ;  the  best, 
and  that  is  really  liquid  crystal,  is  that 
from  Fuente  de  la  Salud  and  Fuente  de 
kBia. 

There  were,  in  1860,  90  inhabitants 
between  the  ages  of  80  and  100.  The 
mortality  is  1-25. 

General  Besoriptlon. — Yalladolid 
is  situated  in  a  wide  and  seemingly 
boundless  wind-blown  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pisueiga,  which  bathes  it 
on  the  W.,  and  flows  N.  to  S.  for  2 
leagues  before  its  confluence  takes  place 
wi^  the  Duero,  which  it  divides.  The 
interior  of  the  city  is  divided  £.  to  W, 
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by  one  of  the  two  anna  into  which  the 
Esgaera  branches  close  to  it,  the  other 
arm  flowing  outside,  nntil  both  meet 
and  flow  into  the  Pisneiga  below.  The 
city  lies  about  2100  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  the  absence  of  trees  allows  the  wind 
to  blow  freely  about  it  The  heat  in 
summer  is  often  great ;  both  for  this 
reason  and  because  the  soil  on  which  it 
stands  is  sandstone,  with  a  thin  and 
deeply-sunk  stratum  of  clayey  marl — day 
being  prevalent  only  to  the  right  of  the 
canal,  and  towards  Simancas,  as  far  as 
Tordesillas.  Few  cities  in  Spain  are 
better  situated  for  trade  and  manuflGus- 
tures ;  there  is  abundant  water  amid 
the  tieiras  de  Campos,  which,  ill-eulti- 
yated  as  they  are,  yield  some  six  millions 
of  fanegas  yearly.  Commimicating  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Dnero,  with  the 
centre  and  south  of  Spain  by  railways 
and  canals,  its  prosperity  (which  had 
been  accidentally  checked  by  the  remov- 
al of  the  court  to  Madrid,  and  depressed 
by  continued  war  and  civil  strife)  is 
rapidly  returning,  and  manufactures 
rise  up  everywhere.  Companies  de 
riego,  etc.,  are  improving  the  nature  of 
the  soil  around ;  a  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  streets 
are  being  paved,  enlarged,  multiplied, 
and  the  sun  of  civilisation,  as  the  local 
papers  say,  is  at  last  rising  once  more 
on  this  active,  busy,  and  historical  town. 
General  sight-seeing  here  is  of  no  great 
importance,  and  one  day  will  suffice ; 
but  the  amateur  of  sculpture  may  study 
the  few  but  not  indifferent  masters  that 
Spain  boasts  o(  and  of  which  numer- 
ous and  first-rate  works  exist  scattered 
in  the  different  churches,  and  collected 
at  the  Museo. 

Historloal  Notioe.— We  think  the 
reader  will  thank  us  to  omit  quotations 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  ety- 
mology of  this  town,  or  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  the  inquiries — ^Is  it  the  Pin- 
da  of  Ptolemy,  the  Yale  of  Conflict, 

2 


Yalle  de  Lid,  or  the  Moor's  BeUd  Wa- 
lid,  Land  of  the  Walidf  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  first  time  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  any  authentic  document  is  in 
the  reign  of  Sancho  II.  of  Leon  (1072), 
when  he  proposed  to  his  sister  Doha 
Urraca,  whom  he  was  fraternally  be- 
sieging at  Zamora,  to  exchange  the 
latter  for  Bioseco  and  'd  infantazgo  de 
Yalladolid,'  whidi  she  would  not  accede 
to.  At  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  YIII. 
as  King  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia 
(in  1072),  this  town  was  granted  by  the 
monarch  to  his  follower  and  friend  the 
wealthy  and  puissant  Conde  Don  Pedro 
Ansurezywho  may  be  considered  as  the 
real  founder ;  he  fortified  and  embel- 
lished it,  raised  a  palace,  built  diurches 
and  bridges,  etc.  After  his  death  the 
grant  relapsed  to  the  crown,  and  under 
Juan  II.  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Castile.  Here  Juan  was  mar- 
ried to  Maria,  daughter  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  on  Leonor  of  Aragon  passing 
through  Yalladolid  on  her  way  to  Por- 
tugal to  be  married  to  the  InfEinte 
Dnute,  great  jousts  and  tournaments 
took  place  in  her  honour,  of  which  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna 
were  the  heroes  ;  at  night  there  was  a 
grand  ball  and  sarao  in  the  Convent  de 
San  Pablo,  when  all  were  so  merry  that 
on  the  fair  Brianda  de  Luna  insisting 
on  dancing  a  '  zambra '  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon,  the  prelate  gallantly 
rejoined,  'Si  sopiera  que  tan  apuesta 
Se&ora  me  habia  de  Uamar  k  baile,  non 
tragera  tan  luengas  vestiduras  1  *  The 
King  of  Castile  broke  three  lances  with 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Mendoza,  to  whom  he  gave 
hit  own  steed,  magnificently  caparison- 
ed ;  and  100  knights,  led  by  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  and  clad  in  white  and  red,  ap- 
peared at  the  last  tournament.  Jorge 
Manrique  mentions  them  in  the  well- 
known  verses : — 

Que  se  luxo  el  Rey  D.  Juant 

Lot  Infiuitet  de  Aragon, 
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Qutf  sehicieronf 

Qu^  fu^  de  tanto  galanf 

Qu6  fue  de  tanta  invendon, 

Como  tn^eron  ? 

Las  jastas  6  los  torneos 

Paramentos,  bordaduzas 

£  ciineras. 

Fueron  sino  devaneos? 

Qu^  fueron  sino  verduras 

DelaserasT 

Here  this  same  Don  Alyaro,  once  the 
royal  privado,  was,  by  the  king's  orders, 
put  to  death  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  June 
7,  1458,  on  which  occasion  he  begged 
Bairasa,  who  was  the  Infante  Don  En- 
rique's Master  of  the  Horse,  to  entreat 
his  master  to  recompense  his  servants 
better  than  the  king  had  done  him. 
The  king  died  the  next  year,  full  of  re- 
morse and  grief.  Isabella  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  in  the  building  now  La 
Audienda,  October  18,  1469,  and  the 
first  decree  of  enlistment  in  the  army 
was  issued  here  and  by  them,  January 
1496,  calling  on  every  citizen  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  forty-five  to  serve,  the 
cleigy,  hidalgos,  and  mendicants  only 
being  excluded.  Here,  May  20, 1506,  on 
Ascension-day,  Columbus  breathed  his 
last  at  his  modest  dwellings  No.  2  CaUe 
Ancha  de  la  Magdalena.  His  body 
was  placed  in  the  Convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  removed  six  years  after  to  La 
Cartvga  de  las  Cuevas  at  Seville,  to  be 
sent  across  the  seas  he  had  discovered. 
It  was  conveyed  to  Sto.  Domingo  (1636), 
ajad  finally  removed  in  1795  to  Cuba, 
where  it  now  lies. 

Here,  again,  on  May  21, 1527,  Philip 
II.  came  into  the  world  in  a  large  house 
opposite  San  Pablo,  and  recently  pur- 
chased by  Sr.  Reinoso.  Here  Charles 
y.  remained  ten  days  on  his  way  to 
Yuste.  The  first  auto  de  fi  that  took 
place  here  was  celebrated  in  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  May  21,  1559,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Do&a  Juana,  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  the  young  Don  Juan  of 
Austria.     Such  was  the  eager  curiosity 


manifested  by  all  classes  to  witness  this 
spectacle,  that  seats  were  sold  for  the 
then  enormous  sum  of  five  shillings; 
and  thousands  crowded  to  the  square, 
filling  the  streets,  and  swanning  on  the 
very  roofs.  Fourteen  culprits,  all  Lu- 
therans, were  executed,  and  the  bones 
of  a  female  who  was  suspected,  from  a 
moral  post-mortem  examination,  to 
have  been  tainted  with  heresy,  were 
burnt  there  and  then,  as  her  case  had 
been  overlooked  whilst  she  was  alive  1 
Philip  II.  was  present  at  another  aviA, 
which  took  place  here,  when  thirteen 
persons  were  burnt  alive ;  and  yet  he 
raised  the  Escorial  in  memory  of  one 
who  was  considered  a  great  heretic  by 
those  who  martyred  him,  San  Lorenzo, 
who  was  burnt  alive  for  his  fiaith. 
Philip  took  a  great  fancy  to  this  city, 
and  after  the  great  fire  of  1521  rebuilt 
a  large  portion  of  it,  and  embellished 
other  parts.  Yalladolid  was  at  this 
time  the  most  frequented  and  prospe- 
rous city  in  Spain,  numbered  100,000 
inhabitants,  was  the  usual  resort  of  all 
foreign  princes  and  artists,  and  the  court 
of  the  Berruguetes,  Juni,  Herrera,  and 
the  Arphes.  Its  university  was  fre- 
quented by  French  and  Italians,  as  well 
as  by  the  natives  themselves  ;  and  Na- 
vajero  says,  'Sono  in  Yalladolid  assai 
artefeci  di  ogni  sorte,  4  se  vi  layora  ben- 
essimo  de  tutte  le  arti,  e  sopra  tutto 
d'argenti,  e  vi  sono  tanti  argenteri  quan- 
ti  non  sono  in  due  altre  terre.'  (' Yiag- 
gio in  Spogna,'  foL  55.)  With  all  this, 
it  was  the  paradise  of  housekeepers,  as 
1  lb.  of  meat  was  to  be  had  for  2d.,  a  loaf 
(weighing  2^  lbs.)  for  the  same,  and 
an  azumbre  of  excellent  wine  (half-a- 
gallon)  for  24d.  The  fgtes  at  the 
christening  of  Philip  IlL's  son  have 
seldom  been  equalled  since.  England 
was  here  worthily  represented  by  her 
ambassador,  Lord  Howard,  who  came 
accompanied  by  fifty  noblemen,  most 
of  them  knights  of  the  Golden  Spar, 
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but  whose  somewhat  plain  dresses  and 
high  boots  contrasted  sonilj  with  the 
satins  and  silken  stockings  of  the  hi- 
dalgos. Philip  made  hord  Howard  a 
present  of  jewels  to  the  value  of  45,000 
ducats,  besides  3000  to  his  servants, 
horses,  swords,  etc. — a  generosity  which 
excited  many  rnmours  fed  by  envy, 
and  resumed  in  these  satirical  verses  of 
Gongora's : — 

Pari6  la  Reina,  el  Luterano  yino 
Con  seiacientos  hereges  y  heregias 
Gastamos  un  millon  en  quince  diaa 
£n  darles  joyas,  hospedaje  y  vina 


Quedamos  pobres,  fa6  Lutero  rico ; 
MandaronM  escribir  estas  hazaWan 
A  Don  Quijote,  k  Sancho  y  su  jumento. 

This  last  allusion  to  Cervantes  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  a  description  of  those 
f^tea,  which  still  exists,  though  it  does 
not  bear  his  name.  This  great  writer 
lived  here  in  the  small  house  behind 
the  Hotel  del  Norte,  No.  11  (antiguo), 
Plazuela  del  Bastro,  near  a  small 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Esgueba. 

Philip  II.  removed  the  Court  to 
Madrid,  and  although  Philip  III.  was 
tempted  to  return  to  Yalladolid,  he 
could  not  carry  his  wish  into  effect,  and 
this  change  proved  the  death-blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  Yalladolid.  Ihiring 
the  Peninsular  war,  Napoleon  entered 
the  city,  January  6,  1809,  remained 
till  the  17th,  and  lodged  in  the  Palacio 
Real  The  French  remained  four  years, 
and  left  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca ; 
and  on  July  30,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  his  public  entry  by  the  gate 
de  Santa  Clara  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
and  lodged  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
now  Colegio  Mayor  de  Santa  Cruz. 
The  French  returned  with  Joseph  Buona- 
parte (1818),  but  left  soon  after,  and  for 
the  last  time. 

Sights.— Museo  and  churches  con- 
taining sculpture.  Cathedral,  San  Pablo, 


Colegio  de  San  Gregorio,  San  Benito^ 
University,  Palacio  Real,  etc. 

Miueo. — The  statues,  carving,  and 
pictures  that  could  be  collected  at  the 
suppression  of  convents  ia  this  pro- 
vince have  been  placed  in  this  fine 
building,  once  the  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Santa  Cruz,  founded  by  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  in  1479,  and  whose  estudios  and 
privileges  were  assimilated  to  those  of 
San  Bartolom^  at  Salamanca.  The 
museo  consists  of  a  grand  salon,  six 
rooms  (sakui)  with  pictures,  and  three 
filled  with  sculpture.  For  permission 
to  visits  copy>  etc.,  apply  to  the  Sr. 
Director,  who  is  most  obliging  and 
intelligent ;  in  his  absence  a  silver 
key  will  open  the  door.  The  gallery 
is  undergoing  the  general  rmntter)iA7iag» 
that  is  going  on  in  all  the  Spanish 
museos,  and  the  old  catalogue  is  being  al- 
tered, and  a  new  one  will,  ai  Dioa  quiere, 
be  terminated  etumdo  JDioa  quiera, 

PICTURES.    SALA  1a. 

BTo.  U.  Tentaciones  de  San  Antonio, 
by  Bosch. 

16.  Sto.  Domingo  de  Guzman  giving 
Bread  to  the  Poor,  by  Cardenas  (done  in 
Portugal,  1547,  a  pupil  of  Coellos), 
formerly  in  San  Pablo. 

16.  A  small  Gothic  retablo  with  four 
compartments  and  quaint  figures,  of 
15th  century. 

Portrait  of  Sto.  Tomas  de  Rippa,  by 
Martinez. 

The  columns  and  carving  of  a  retablo, 
with  a  copy  of  Raphaels,  are  by  Berm- 
gnete. 

SALA  2a. 

2.  San  Gteronimo,  a  dauby  copy  of 
Ribera. 

Adoration  of  Shepherds  and  Adora- 
tion of  Kings,  by  Cardenas  (Nos.  4-16). 
Injured,  but  pure. 

17.  St.  Gerome.  Yenetian  school,  by 
Giacope  Palma  (?). 
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SALA  8a. 

4,  6,  6.  Copies  of  Rubens;  hayebeen 
ascribed  to  Abraham  Diepenboke,  his 
pupil,  and  some  repainted  Giordanos  ; 
mora  probably  copies. 

14  and  19.  Two  early  pictures  of 
Bishops,  ascribed  to  F.  Gallegoe.  An 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  Flight 
into  Egypt,  by  Berruguete;  formerly 
in  San  Benito. 

SALA  4a. 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Palomino 
(formerly  in  Capuchinos). 

19.  San  Antonio  (formeriy  in  Con- 
vent de  San  Francisco),  ascribed  to  Yan 
Dyck ! 

17.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  escuela 
de  M.  Angelo. 

SALA  5a. 

A  fine  Annunciation  by  Martineii 
signed,  formeriy  in  Chapel  de  Fabio 
Nelli,  at  San  Agnstin. 

A  Ribera-like  San  Geronimo. 

Observe,  as  a  curiosity,  the  twenty- 
four  pictures  representing  the  Passion, 
and  painted  on  mother-of-pearl. 

A  good  portrait  of  Duke  of  Lerma. 

SALON  GRANDE. 

Two  fine  sillerias.  The  best  by  Ber- 
ruguete, and  formerly  at  San  Benito. 
Caspar  de  TordesUlas  worked  at  it  also. 
Over  each  stall  is  the  Saint  and  coat-of- 
arms  of  every  Benedictine  convent  in 
Spain. 

83,  34,  85,  36,  all  boldly  ascribed 
to  A.  Diirer,  poor  man  1 

1.  Assumption,  by  Rubens  ;  12,  St 
Anthony  rising  to  Heaven.  The  14  is 
the  Stigmata.  All  authentic  and  from 
the  Convent  de  Fuensalda&a. 

18.  Last  Supper,  by  Antonio  Pareda 
of  Valladolid  (1599-1678). 

161.  A  Bodegon,  ascribed  to  Velaz- 
quei. 


181.  San  Bruno,  ascribed,  with  some 
season,  to  Zurbaran. 

186.  Portrait  of  Olivares.  The  Christ 
above  is  ascribed  to  Velazquez. 

4.  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Frandsco 
Meneses,  MuriUo's  favourite  papiL 

6  and  6.  San  Miguel  and  San  Juan, 
by  Berruguete. 

8.  The  Jubilee  of  La  Porduncnla,  by 
Diego  Valentin  Diaz. 

A  Holy  Family,  very  fine  compo- 
sition, signed,  Didacus  Dizas  pictor, 
1621. 

Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Very  beautiful 

Sculpture. — In  the  Salon  Grande  ob- 
serve the  magnificent  bronze  effigi» 
of  the  celebrated  prime  minister  and 
privado,  the  Duque  de  Lerma,  and 
of  his  duchess,  by  Pompeio  Leoni, 
formerly  in  the  Convent  of  San  Pablo, 
of  which  they  were  the  founders.  They 
weigh  48  quintals,  and  cost  $48,000. 
The  expression,  attitude,  modelling, 
and  details  of  dress  arc  all  very  fine. 
The  scagliola  model  of  the  Convent  del 
Prado  in  Sala  la  is  by  CoL  GO  de  Pala- 
doB,  and  very  good  sui  generis. 

SALA  lA. 

83.  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  and 
the  Two  Thieves,  also  called  La  Piedad, 
from  the  Convent  de  las  Angnatias, 
a  grand  composition,  by  Gregorio 
Hernandez.  The  Two  Thievea  are 
likewise  by  Hernandez,  though  often 
ascribed  to  Leon  Leoni,  Pompeio's 
brother.  The  relievo  medallion  which 
represents  the  Baptism  of  the  Ijord  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  proceeds  from  the 
Convent  del  Carmen  Descalzo,  and  is 
also  by  Hernandez.  The  anatomy  and 
draperies  are  admirably  finished  ;  it  is 
painted. 

San  Benito,  of  colossal  size,  formerly 
in  the  Retablo  Mayor  of  San  Benito^ 
by  Berruguete. 

.yu.ed  by  Google 
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SALA  2a. 
An  early  German  Gothic  retablo  of 
14th  centoxy ;  yerj  interesting. 

SALA  8a. 

Id.  San  Antonio  de  Padna ;  and 
20,  San  Bnino  ;  both  by  Jnan  de  Jum. 
The  latter  is  a  masterpiece. 

Burial  of  Christ,  by  Jnni,  with  figures 
of  the  Magdalen,  Virgin,  etc.,  another 
masterpiece,  somewhat  attitadinarian, 
but  remarkable  for  the  wonderfiil  vigour 
of  expression,  great  breadth  of  compo- 
sition, and  anatomy. 

Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  from  Convent 
del  Carmen,  a  masterpiece  of  Her- 
nandez. 

A  smaller  Sta.  Teresa,   by  same. 

Upon  a  table  a  dead  Head  of  St. 
Paul,  by  Villabrille,  1707.  Very  fine, 
une  hdU  horreu/r,  but  evident  man- 
nerism. 

A  Concepcion,  by  Hernandez ;  beau- 
tiful, as  also  are  his  Virgins  here. 

Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  by  same ; 
grand  and  powerful 

Virgin  giving  the  Scapnlary  to  Simon 
Stock,  by  Hernandez  ;  excellent 

Notice  all  the  statuettes  and  statues 
by  Berruguete. 

San  Frandsco,  by  Hernandez. 

All  the  sculpture  round  No.  11  is  by 
Juan  de  Juni,  and  from  the  Convent 
de  San  Francisco. 

SALA  DE  JUNTAS. 

Besides  a  good  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  observe  a  fine  ivory  Cruci- 
fixion byPompeio  Leoni,  the  mother- 
of-pearl  escritorios  made  for  Philip  V., 
etc. 

N.B. — ^All  the  foregoing  pictures  and 
sculpture  are  being  daily  moved  from 
room  to  room  ;  and  the  new  catalogue 
not  being  yet  published,  we  have  placed 
the  pictures  and  statues,  now  mostly 
without  numbers,  in  the  Salas  where 
we  saw  them  last 


Ohurohes  containing  Soulpturei 
and  Paintings.  La  MagdaUna,  — 
Gothic,  of  1570;  architect,  Rodrigo 
GiL  A  magnificent  Corinthian  retablo, 
the  work  of  Esteban  Jordan,  1 597 .  The 
marble  effigy  of  the  Bishop  Pedro  de 
Gasca,  who  founded  this  church,  by 
Jordan.  This  prelate,  Bishc^  of  Pa- 
lencia,  was  sent  by  Charles  V.  to 
America  to  investigate  into  and  repress 
the  violent  government  of  Pizzaro. 

San  Lorenzo, — Paintings  by  Blasco, 
1621,  and  in  sacristia  a  procession  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  brought  to 
MariA,  wife  of  Philip  m.  A  fine  Holy 
Family,  by  Hernandez. 

San  Julian  y  San  Miguel. — The  clas- 
sical retablo  of  the  three  orders  has 
mezzi-relievi  representing  Nativily 
and  Circumdsion,  by  Caspar  Becerra. 
The  statue  of  St  Michael,  formerly  in 
the  church  of  San  Pelayo,  and  the 
Apostles,  are  ascribed  to  Pomp.  Leoni 
The  veiy  fine  ivory  crucifix  on  the 
altar-table  is  imiversally  ascribed  to 
Michael  Angelo.  The  San  Francisco 
on  the  side  of  the  evangelic,  and  the 
San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  on  the  side  of 
the  epistola  of  the  collateral  altars,  are 
by  Gregorio  Hernandez.  Observe  here 
also  the  fine  sepulchres  and  effigies  of 
the  founders,  who  were  Condes  de  La 
FuensaldaSia. 

In  the  Ante-Sacristia  is  an  Infant 
Deity  holding  the  terrestrial  globe, 
a  copy  of  Corregio,  according  to 
Bosarte,  but  perhaps  a  replica  by  him 
of  same  subject,  formerly  in  Koyal 
Palace  at  Madrid.  In  the  Sacristia^  a 
fine  San  Francisco  breathing  his  last^ 
most  efiective,  by  Ribera,  or  at  least 
worthy  of  him,  and  in  his  style.  In  a 
small  chapel  in  this  sacristia  are  a  San 
Ignacio  and  St  Francis  of  Borgia,  both 
fine  examples  of  Gregorio  Hernandez. 
Observe  here  also,  forming  part  of  a 
Relicario,  the  delicately-modelled  heads 
of  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

le 
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y,  S.  de  la  Antigua, — ^ThiB  was  the 
first  church  built  by  Oonde  D.  Pedro 
Ansurez,  and  8er7od  as  Colegiata  until 
1096.  The  Byzantine  edifice  was 
altered  in  the  14th  century,  by  Alfonso 
XI.,  but  though  the  interior  is  Gk>thic, 
the  exterior  has  preserved  much  of  the 
primitive  style  ;  thus  observe  its  brick- 
built  tower  and  fifteen-arched  portico 
on  one  side  of  the  cloister.  Its  high 
altar  is  all  the  work  of  Juan  de  Juni, 
who  endeavoured  to  surpass  here  Ber- 
ruguete's  similar  work  at  San  Benito  ; 
but  pressed  for  time  he  could  not  finish 
it  himself,  and  most  is  by  his  pupils. 

San,  Nicolas.  —  Founded  by  Conde 
Ansurez,  repaired  and  altered  in  1544. 
Here  is  buried  the  beato  Fr.  Miguel  de 
los  Santos,  ob.  1625.  The  £cce  Homo 
in  a  chapel  is  by  Hernandez  (?). 

San  Martin. — Prior,  most  probably, 
to  12th  century,  with  a  Byzantine 
tower,  very  similar  to  that  of  La  An- 
tigua ;  modernised  1621. 

Santiago.  — Prior  to  the  18th  century, 
repaired  in  1490,  Gothic  now.  Effigy 
of  the  tutelar  ascribed  to  Hernandez ; 
but  the  finest  sculpture  is  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  a  masterpiece  of  Juni's. 
Observe  particularly  the  classical  Yiigin. 

La  Pasion.  — A  Convent,  aggregate 
of  San  Lorenzo,  churrigueresque.  In 
the  collateral  altars  to  the  mayor  one 
are  a  Christ  Bound,  and  a  Christ  Pray- 
ing on  Mount  Olivet,  botii  mastei*piece8 
of  anatomy,  by  Gregorio  Hernandez. 

K.Sdelaa  Angustias.— Of  1604,  but 
of  earlier  foundation,  and  formerly  even 
in  another  site.  The  building  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Herrera,  who 
was  dead  when  it  was  begun  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Praves.  The  high  altar  is, 
with  its  statues,  ascribed  to  Pomp. 
Leoni.  The  Yirgen  de  las  Angustias 
is  ascribed  to  Hernandez.  The  ad- 
mirable effigy  of  N.  S.  de  los  Cuchillos 
(of  the  knives  or  daggers)  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Juan  de  JunL     The  St 


John  and  Magdalen,  and  Christ  Bound, 
are  by  Hernandez. 

Sta.  Gruz. — Classical,  of  1595,  again 
not  by  Herrera,  although  the  architect 
is  ignored.  Compare  the  N.  S.  de  los 
Dolores  on  its  high  altar,  by  Hernandez, 
with  Juni's  similar  subject  in  Las 
Angustias,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
cruel  repainting,  which  has  altered  the 
expression.  The  Christ  is  inferior  to 
this.  In  the  collateral  altars  are— A 
Christ  Bound,  and  Prayer  on  Mount 
Olivet  A  grand  Paso,  the  Descent,  a 
Yiigen  de  la  Candelaria  (Candlemas), 
and  a  Veronica,  all  works  of  different 
merit,  each  by  Hernandez. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Nazareno, 
the  effigy  of  Christy  a  very  popular 
paso  in  the  Yalladolid  Good  Friday 
processions,  is  ascribed  to  Hernandez ; 
but  the  good  and  stuff-manufacturing 
Yallisolitanos  only  see  and  admire,  on 
such  occasions,  the  purple  tunic  em- 
broidered with  gold. 

Nunntry  of  Sta,  Isabel.  —  Founded 
1472,  by  Do&a  Isabel  de  Hermosilla. 
Observe,  on  the  epistola  side  of  the  Co- 
rinthian retablo,  a  very  beautiful  kneel- 
ing St  Francisco  of  Assisi,  by  Juan  de 
Juni ;  the  head,  according  to  Bosart, 
rivals  that  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  ex- 
pression of  pa&i,  mingled  here  with 
humility,  piety,  self-denial,  etc 

In  Hudgaa  Beales,  a  wonderful  re- 
tablo by  Hernandez,  dated  1616. 

CatleHrsL— This  noble  fragment  of  the 
granite  edifice  which,  were  it  completed 
as  it  was  designed,  was  to  be  a  todo  sin 
igtuU,  which  its  architect,  Herrera, 
asserted  with  greater  reason  than  mo- 
desty, was  built  on  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer Colegiata,  fotmded,  end  of  11th 
century,  by  the  Conde  Pedro  Ansurez. 
The  primitive  design  was  entrusted, 
1527,  to  Pedro  Ria&o,  who  died  before 
the  works  were  even  begun.  These 
were  then  continued  by  Rodrigo  Gil  de 
Onta&on  and  others^  and  finally  by  Juan 
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de  Heirera.  This  architect  formed 
new  plans  and  destroyed  what  had  been 
already  built,  intending  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment bearing  the  stamp  of  the  new  style 
he  was  addicted  to,  and  intended  thus, 
he  said,  to  '  desterrar  de  Espalia  la  bar- 
barie  y  soberbia  ostentacion  de  los  an- 
tiguos  edificios. '  But  a  few  years  had 
elapsed,  when  the  works  had  to  be  a 
second  time  interrupted,  on  Herrera 
being  called  by  Philip  II.  to  Madrid  and 
entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  £soo- 
rial.  Diego  de  Praves  endeavoured  to 
prosecute  the  works,  but  on  the  Court 
being  removed  to  Madrid,  the  chapter 
found  no  funds  wherewithal  to  pursue 
them,  and  the  edifice,  unfinished  as  it 
was,  was  habilitado,  and  opened  for  the 
public  service. 

Style  and  Proportuma. — ^The  ground- 
plan  inside  forms  an  oblong  411  ft 
long,  by  204  ft.  wide.  On  the  left 
wing  of  the  principal  fa9ade  Herrera 
had  intended  to  build  a  square  cloister, 
176  ft  long,  a  chapter-house  and  offices ; 
the  style  of  it  is  Grseco-Roman,  har- 
monious, and  simple,  but  cold  and 
severe. 

Exterior.  —  Doric  The  principal 
iwrtal  is  160  ft  high,  and  is  decorated 
with  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  entrance  is  formed  by  an  arch 
24  ft  wide,  and  60  ft  high,  with  a  stone 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  monotonous 
and  cold  as  the  rest.  In  the  second 
btage,  so  to  speak,  of  the  facade  are 
statues  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  pagan-like,  unmeaning  signs  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  signs  also  of  a  sculptor 
turned  into  a  IwnaHc  by  a  «U7»-stroke, 
called  Alberto  Churriguera,  but  en  homtr 
de  la  verdad  sea  dicho,  those  futilities, 
as  well  as  the  statues,  balustrade,  and 
escutcheons,  were  not  Herrera's  doing, 
though  the  granite  balls  and  pyramids 
terminating  the  edifice  are  his,  and  con- 
stjtute  a  clumsy  detail,  which  he  loved 
to  reproduce  everywhere.    Of  the  two 


projected  towers,  one  only  was  finished, 
and  this,  which  was  270  ft  high,  fell 
May  81,  1841.  About  a  half  only  of 
the  edifice  is  finished,  and  to  complete 
it  22,000,000  reals  would  be  necessary; 
so  calculated  V.  Rodriguez,  in  1768  ! 

Interior, — ^The  ornamentation  is  Co- 
rinthian and  sober.  There  are  three 
naves,  the  central  being  60  ft.  wide, 
with  chapels  all  round.  The  founder 
of  Yalladolid,  Pedro  Ansurez,  is  buried 
near  the  high  altar,  with  a  rude  effigy 
and  some  verses  of  16th  century,  almost 
worthy  of  this  hero,  and  like  him, 
varoniles,  manly  : — 

Aqui  yace  sepultado 

Un  Coade  digno  d6  fiuna»  etc 

«  «  «  « 

La  vida  de  los  pasados 
Reprehende  &  los  presentes 
Ya  tales  somos  tornados 
.Que  el  mentar  los  enterrados, 
£s  ultrsye  d  los  vivientes. 
Porque  la  fama  del  bueoo 
Lastima  por  donde  vuela, 
Al  bueno  con  la  espuela 
Y  al  malvado  con  el  freao. 

and  ends,  with  this  other  cut — as  sharp 
as  the  good  Conde's  sword,  no  doubt. 


....  en  este  claro  espejo 
Veamos  cuanta  mandUa 
Agora  tiene  Castilla 
Segun  lo  del  dempo  viejo. 

And  deservedly  so,  for  Yalladolid,  la 
patria  of  the  Junis,  Hernandez,  Gaspar, 
etc.,  selfishly  followed  the  ungrateful 
example  of  other  towns  in  Spain,  and 
Pedro  Ansurez  has  no  statue  in  the 
town  he  founded  and  loved  so  well. 

Chapel&^DeSarUuUban.-'ABt  Ber^ 
nard,  by  Giordano. 

Gapilla  del  Sagrario, — Pictures  by 
the  same,  who  painted  them  prestisri'mo. 

Capilla  de  los  Dolores. — The  foimder 
Velarde's  portrait  is  absurdly  ascribed 
to  Velazquez.  The  famous  Cristo  de 
la  Cepa,  formerly  in  San  Benito,  is 
reverently  kept  here. 

CapiUa  de  San  Juan,— A  picture  (St 
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Paul),  by  Giordano,  and  several  small 
ones  bj  Martinez.  Transfignration,  by 
Qiorduio  ;  retouched  by  Gonzalez ;  pic- 
tures by  Martinez. 

In  a  small  altar,  in  the  entrance  of 
coTo  by  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  fine 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and 
copies  of  Titian  and  Bassano  ;  and  a 
St.  Anthony,  dose  by,  of  Giordano's. 
The  silleria)  formerly  in  Son  Pablo,  is 
rery  fine,  of  the  classical  style,  and  de- 
signed by  Herrera.  Over  lie  prelate's 
stall  is  a  fine  Adoration  of  Kings,  by 
Giordano.  Obserre  particularly  in  the 
Sacristy  an  exquisite  custodia  of  Juan 
de  Arfe. 

Minor  Ghnrohes.— iS'an  Pahlo^  wnd 
Colegio  de  San  Oregorio. — The  Convent 
of  San  Pablo  was  founded  by  Queen 
Doaa  Violante,  about  1276.  The  church 
dates  1286,  and  was  built  by  Queen 
Dofia  Maria  de  Molina,  and  embellished 
in  the  16th  century  by  the  Abbot  of  Val- 
ladolid,  Fr.  Juan  de  Torquemada,  who 
made  the  roof  higher  and  began  the 
first  storey  of  the  splendid  &(ade,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Castile.  The  Duke  of 
Lerma,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  completed  the  edifice  and 
facade ;  the  style  of  the  lattra:,  therefore, 
dififers  according  to  the  period,  the 
earliest  being  Gothic,  and  the  latest 
Grseco-Roman.  The  church  was  defiled, 
defaced,  and  gutted  by  the  French,  and 
has  not  been  repaired  since.  The  ex- 
quisite cloister  was  demolished  by  the 
ilustrado  Government,  and  used  as 
building  materials  for  the  piMdio 
models  in  the  Campo  Grande,  now 
cavalry  barracks.  The  Colegio  de  San 
Oregorio  is  adjoining,  and  was  founded 
in  the  15th  century  by  Alfonso  de  Bur- 
gos, Bishop  of  Palencia  and  confessor 
of  Isabella,  with  the  object  of  providing 
education  to  'poor  church  students.' 
The  edifice  and  patronage  were  given 
over  to  the  Catholic  kings  by  the  founder 
in  1496,  on  its  being  completed.    It  is 


a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architectnin 
elegant,  original,  and  well  conceived. 
Observe  the  elaborately  decorated  £i;ade, 
with  niche-work,  hmddic  trees  sup- 
porting huge  coats  of  anna,  and  over 
the  entrance  arch  the  royal  coat  of  anni, 
with  lions  and  heralds.  Observe  also 
the  warriors  and  wild  men,  etc,  and  the 
relievorepresentingthefounder  kneeling 
and  dedicating  this  good  work  to  Saint 
Gregory.  Visit  the  elegant  patio,  with 
an  agimez  gaUery,  spiral  pillars,  and 
the  yoke  and  bundle  of  arrows,  the 
canting  arms  of  the  Catholic  kings. 
Visit  likewise  the  charming  staircase, 
artesonado  haU,  once  the  library,  and 
the  chapel  where  the  founder's  tomb 
was  placed,  whose  effigy  by  Bermguete 
was  beautiful,  and  compared  to  that  of 
Juan  II.  at  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflores 
(Burgos) ;  but  this,  the  books,  pictures, 
statues,  etc.,  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
French.  The  building  is  now  turned 
into  offices  of  the  Civil  Government 

San  BenUo. — Henrique  II.  ordered 
in  his  will  that  his  son  Juan  I.  of  Castile 
should,  to  expiate  his  sins,  found  two 
monasteries.  This  king,  therefore, 
erected  San  Benito,  and  the  Paolar  at 
Segovia  (end  of  14th  century).  It  was 
completed  1 504.  The  church  is  Gothic, 
of  three  naves,  elegant  and  lofty. 
The  cloister,  of  two  galleries,  Doric  and 
Ionic,  has  been  ascribed  to  Herrera,  but 
was  built  by  one  Rivero.  The  gems  of 
this  convent  were  its  silleria,  pictures, 
etc.,  of  which,  the  former  by  Berru- 
guete,  is  now  at  the  Museo,  the  convent 
being  turned  into  infantry  barracks. 

XJidvemly. — ^According  to  some,  this 
would  be  ti^e  earliest  in  Spain,  being 
founded  in  Palencia  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, by  Sancho  I.  of  Castile,  and  re- 
moved hither  that  same  century  by 
King  St  Ferdinana.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
however,  the  present  building  is  of  re- 
cent date,  as  its  ehurriguresque  style 
too  sufficiently  p>x>ves.     It  ifl»  never- 
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theless,  large,  solid,  not  wanting  in 
elegance  and  grandeur,  very  effectiye, 
and  has  been  latterly  considerably  im- 
proved. 

Falaeio  Beal. — Of  beginning  of  I7th 
century,  built  for  the  Duke  of  Ijcrma  by 
Philip  III.  It  18  elegant,  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  reiy  noble  patio,  which 
has  two  galleries  of  the  RcTival,  with 
curious  capitals,  and  a  series  of  busts 
of  Boman  emperors  and  escutcheons  of 
all  the  proYinoes  of  Spain.  They  are 
Berruguete-like,  and  probably  the  work 
of  some  pupU  of  his»  but  not  by  him, 
as  often  asserted,  as  the  escutcheon  of 
Portugal  is  among  the  rest,  which  king- 
dom was  not  annexed  until  1680,  and 
Beimguete  died  in  1559. 

Frivate  Houaos.— Yisitthefineixi^iM 
of  the  Casa  del  Infantado,  opposite  San 
Oregorio,  of  the  Arzobispado,  of  No.  11 
Galle  de  Herredares.  The  facades  of 
La  Casa  del  Sol,  once  the  abode  of  the 
great  and  learned  Gonde  de  Qondomar, 
Philip  iy.*s  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
James  I.  of  England  ;  that  also  of  the 
palace  of  Fabio  Nelli,  the  Msecenas  of 
VaUadolid  ;  also  the  house  of  Marques 
de  YilUverde,  Casa  ReviUa,  De  YiUa- 
rante,  etc 

Squares,  Streets,  Prout-bits* — ^The 
principal  street  is  CaUe  de  Santiago, 
where  the  best  shops  are.  Here  is  the 
Arco  de  Santiago,  an  indifferent  heavy 
brick  edifice  of  Francisco  de  Praves, 
with  a  statuette  of  Saint  Michael,  who 
was  the  tutelar  of  VaUadolid  until 
1746,  when  its  present  one,  San  Pedro 
B^pilado,  was  canonised.  The  Plaza 
Mayor  is  a  very  fine  square,  190  ft  long 
by  180  wide,  surrounded  by  symmetrical 
houses,  with  three  tiers  of  balconies, 
and  arcaded.  It  was  built  by  Philip 
II.,  and  was  the  model  of  that  of  the 
same  name  at  Madrid.  In  the  Plaza 
de  Gampo  Grande  Kapoleon  reviewed 
35,000  men.  It  was  formerly  the  site 
of  tournaments,    jousts,    auto6-da-f(&, 


decapitations,  buU-fights,  private  ren- 
dezvous with  navajas,  and  other  such- 
like medinval  and  popular  jollifications 

FrmU-bUa. —  Casa  de  las  AigoUas. 
Here  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  confined, 
awaiting  his  execution.  In  the  first 
house  to  the  right  on  going  out  of  the 
Plazuela  yi<^'a  into  Calle  de  San  Martin, 
Alfonso  Cano  is  said  to  have  assassi- 
nated his  wife  in  a  fit  of  angry  jealousy, 
but^  la  verdad  en  su  lugar,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  not  here  in  the  city, 

Berruguete  lived  near  San  Benito  el 
Beal.  Miago,  the  old  Maltre  d'Hdtel 
of  Pedro  Ansurez,  is  buried  in  San 
Esteban ;  over  his  tomb  \b  his  bust  and 
these  quaint  verses : 

Aqui  yace  Pedro  Miago, 
Que  de  lo  mio  me  fago ; 
Lo  que  comi  y  bebi,  perdi ; 
Lo  que  aca  dejtf  no  lo  si, 
Yel  bien  que  fize,  fallL 

He  therefore  died  a  beggared  YateL 

EspaSoI  que  canta 

O  rafaia  o  no  dene  blanca  (a  caiaiy, 

Iiibrariea. — BiblioUca  Provincial. — 
In  the  same  building  of  the  Museo, 
14,000  vols.,  200  MSS.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  coins,  globes,  and  maps.  Among 
the  MSS.  are^the  libro  becerro  de  '  Las 
Behetrias  de  Castilla,'  copied  from  the 
original  MSS. ;  a  collection  of  Cortes  y 
Ordenanzas,  etc.  Open  to  the  public, 
free  admission  daily,  except  on  holidays, 
from  10  A.M.  to  2  p.il 

De  la  Universidad.  — 10,672  vols., 
mostly  from  suppressed  convents,  of 
no  great  merit  Inquire  for  a  MS.  on 
vellum  of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  a  fragment 
of  the  works  of  Cicero ;  the  C.  C.  C. 
of  Juan  de  Mena,  Seville  edition  of 
1612.  The  Preguntas  y  Respuestas 
known  as  those  of  £1  Almirante  de 
Castilla,  etc.  ;  the  Library  del  Semi' 
nario  Condliar  is  only  beginning  to  be 
formed. 

Theatres,  Promenades,  eto. — The 
New  Theatre  de  Lope  de  Yega  is  vexy 
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pretty  and  comfortable,  and  can  hold 
1800  spectators ;  a  stall,  8r. ;  zarznelas, 
dances,  etc  The  older  theatre  is  indif- 
ferent. 

The  Plaza  de  Toroa  holds  10,000 
spectators.  The  corridas  take  place 
daring  the  fair  of  September,  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  that  month. 

Casino. — ^There  is  a  good  casino  and 
reading-room.  Travellers  are  free  for  a 
month  on  introduction  bj  a  member. 

The  Promenades  most  frequented  are 
Paseo  del  fispolon,  on  left  bank  of  the 
Pisueiga  ;  it  is  the  fashionable  summer 
evening's  walk.  During  the  winter  the 
favourite  paseo  is  Acera  de  Recoletos, 
in  the  Campo  Grande,  with  a  fountain 
crowned  by  a  statue  representing  For- 
tuna  Duplex. 

Carriage  and  OmnlbuB  Hire. — 
There  are  several  stands  of  carriages, 
very  decent^  and  with  good  motion. 

X  hone,  a  hones, 
9  seats.   4  seats. 


By  the  hour — 

By  day     ....        a 
By  night  ....        4 
By  the  course — 

By  day,  for  the  fint  hour        8 
For  every  other  hour    .        6 
From  twilight  to  midnight 
For  first  hour        .  xo 

For  every  other    .        .        8 
From  midnight  to  daybreak 
Every  hour.        .  za 

To  rail,  station  hiduded. 

For  each  person    . 

Small  parcel  .... 

Large     „      .        .        .        . 


z8 


Post  Offloe.— PlaEuela  de  los  Aicet. 
Comes  in  from  Madrid  at  8.20  ^.M.  and 
leaves  for  Madrid  at  6.40  p.)L  Comes 
in  from  Paris,  Bey  Burgos,  north  of 
Spain,  at  7.20  p.m.  and  leaves  at  7.40 
A.  M. ;  send  letters  in  half-an-hour  before 
the  above.  Open  from  8  to  1,  aad  from 
4  to  6. 

Telegraph  Qfioe.^Yiist  floor  of  Go- 
biemo  CiviL 

Direotoxy.  —  Dodan.  —  Quijano, 
Calle  Dofta  Maria  de  Molina  ;  Alan,  in 
Plazuela  de  San  Miguel,  both  well  re- 
commended. Apothecary.  —  Rniz,  in 
Calle  Santiago.  (?fever.— Stamps,  21 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  The  skins 
here  are  excellent,  and  they  are  very 
cheap  and  lasting.  Idbrary. — Juan 
Nuevo.  Baths, — Calle  de  los  Esperitos, 
closed  In  winter ;  also  river  baths  in 
summer,  cold  and  tepid.  Wines,  Li- 
qeurs. — Pasteleria  Suiza,  dose  to  the 
H6teldelNorte.  Try  the  old  Rueda  wine, 
which  will  some  day  become  a  fikvonrite 
at  London  dinners. 

Silversiniths. — Calle  de  Platerias  at  la 
Fama  de  la  Viuda ;  local  ear-ringa,  etc. ; 
but  these  descendants  of  the  Arfes  are 
sadly  degenerated,  and  French  pacotille 
is  preferred. 

Gafd.— The  best  is  Caf6  Suizo. 

Books  of  ReftrtHce.^x.  'Compendio  Histo- 
rica  y  Descrip.  de  Valladolid/  with  catalogue 
of  its  Museo  (sculptures  and  paintings) ;  Valla* 
dolid,  Pastor,  1843. 

a.  '  Notida  Historica  del  Monasterio  de  San 
Benito  el  Real  de  ValladoUd.'  foL  MS.  Acad. 
Hist.  (G.  89.) 


VIGO. 


Vigo.  —  In  the  province  of  Ponte- 
vedra  (Galicia) ;  population,  11,282. 

Boutea  and  Conveyances,  let. 
From  Madrid,  by  rail  to  Astorga  by 
I'alencia  and  Leon,  whence  by  Sotillos' 


diligence  service  to  Orense  (see  OviM\, 
2)  days,  daily,  same  fiEires.  Orense  to 
Vigo  by  Rivadavia,  16}  leagues  ;  fares, 
700r.  (vaiy);  time,  about  10  to  12 
hours.  The  road  has  been  recently  le- 
paired,  and  is  veiy  practicable. 
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Orense  to  Rxvadavia 
Puentefireaa   . 
Vigo 


Leagues. 
.    4l 

•    7 

x6 


The  roate  is  xminterestrng.  The 
principal  riyen  the  traveller  meets  are 
the  Hiiio  on  leaving  Orense ;  Barban- 
tino,  close  to  Barbantes;  the  Avia, 
which  gives  its  name  to  Bivadavia ; 
and  the  Tea,  near  Puenteareas.  Klva- 
davia,  picturesquely  situated,  has  a 
pretty  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
Avia;  population,  1815. 

ML  From  Baatiaffo.  RIy.  as  f«r  as  Pad' 
roH ;  aa  kU. ;  z  hr.  Branch  at  Padron ;  one 
line  will  soon  proceed  to  Vigo,  and  on  to  Tuy ; 
the  other  now  goes  to  Carrit  in  J  hr. ;  a  trains 
daily.  At  Padron,  dlL  to  Vigo ;  xa  leagues. 
Tako  tickets  at  Santiago. 

Itinerary,  Leagues. 


Caldas  del  Key        . 

.    3 

Pontevedra 

.    a-9 

Puente  San  Payo    . 

•    z 

RedondeU       .       . 

.    4 

Vigo        .       .       . 

.    a 

This  route,  by  continuing  to  Tuy, 
and  coming  back  to  Lugo,  is  a  pleasant 
tour  in  the  summer  months.  The 
country  is  charming.  Observe  on  the 
road,  and  after  passing  the  hermitage 
of  N.  8.  de  la  Esclavitud,  formerly  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals,  the  Pico  Sagro, 
a  conical  hiU  of  crystallised  quartz. 
£1  Padron  was  the  Boman  Irai  Flavia ; 
population,  8208.  Easter  Monday 
(Pascua  de  Besurreccion)  is  the  great 
Fiesta,  Feria,  and  Cattle  Fair.  It  was 
here  that,  according  to  tradition,  San- 
tiago's body  was  first  landed,  having 
been  borne  hither  from  Joppa  in  a  boat, 
and  performing  the  journey  in  seven 
days!  The  Ulla  is  crossed  at  El 
Puente  de  Cesures  (Pons  Gsesaris), 
bnilt  by  the  Bomans,  and  rebuilt  in 
1161  for  the  passage  of  pilgrims  from 
PortngaL 

Caldas  de   Rtya, — Warm    mineral 


baths,  temperature  82"  Bh. ;  excellent 
in  all  cutaneous  diseases.  Wretched 
accommodation.    Population,  1650. 

PovUtvedra, — Capital  of  the  province 
of  same  name  ;  7622  inhabitants.  The 
Boman  Pons  Vetus  or  Duo  Pontes; 
suffragan  of  Santiago.  It  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  about  10  m.  in 
extent  Although  a  very  ancient  city, 
it  is  dean  and  pleasant ;  the  streets 
well  paved  and  straight ;  the  alamedas 
pretty ;  the  Parador  Nuevo  good.  It 
is,  or  rather  was  formerly,  a  very 
aristocratic  town,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  armorial  shields  of 
some  almost  tenantless  old  houses. 
Visit  the  picturesque  arcaded  Pkza  de 
La  Teucro,  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  religious  festivals  of  the 
Blessing  of  the  Tea,  celebrated  October 
6th,  and  the  Buada  de  la  Peregrina, 
August  8th,  are  exceedingly  curious 
and  ancient. 

The  scenery  between  Pontevedra  and 
Bedondela  is  quite  charming ;  the  fields 
teem  with  frnit,  com,  maize,  vines,  and 
flax. 

Bedondela,—l!\nB  small  city  stands 
in  the  Bia  Vigo  ;  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Islas  de  Bayona. 
(The  latter  lies  4  leagues  from  Vigo ;  is 
very  old,  and  is  mentioned  by  Milton 
in  *  Lycidas.')  Its  hams  are  celebrated, 
and  the  French  Bayonne  jomhvM  are 
but  a  usurpation.  It  forms  a  very  fine 
bay,  secure  and  sheltered ;  population, 
2400. 

Sd.  X^om  or  to  Tuy  (province  of 
Pontevedra). 

By  railway— 2  trains  daily ;  2  houis' 
journey. 

IVy.— Inn  :  A  Casa  Huespedes  of 
Garmen  Sanchez. 

This  ancient  city,  containing  a 
population  of  11,765  souls,  will  be 
found  mentioned  by  Pliny.  In  700 
A.D.  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Gothic  king  Witiza,  and  after  several 
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reignfl  waa  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in 
716,  and  robmlt  915  by  Ordoilo  I. 
For  its  country  and  climate  it  might  be 
named  the  Galidan  Malaga ;  and  the 
▼egas  teem  with  the  orange,  the  vine, 
(wines  are  excellent  here),  and  com.  The 
climate  is  delicious ;  and  fruit,  good 
meat,  salmon,  and  trout  abound.  The 
angler  should  explore  the  Avia,  Tea, 
and  IjOUto.  The  savalos,  mugilos, 
•almonetes,  etc.,  are  excellent  The 
cathedral  is  of  middle  of  12th  century, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  castle 
as  well  as  a  churoh.  The  stalls  are 
tine,  the  cloisters  spacious  and  interest- 
ing. The  situation  of  Tuy  is  charmiiljg ; 
it  IB  placed  on  a  plateau,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
MiAa  On  the  opposite  bank  is  the 
fortified  frontier  town  of  Yalenza, 
belonging  to  Portugal  A  museo  at 
Colegio  de  San  Fernando,  with  books 
and  pictures. 

Tuy  is  good  headquarters  for  anglers 
and  artista  The  best  rivers  are  the 
Louro,  the  Tea,  and  Avia.  The  wines 
are  first-rate.  The  Vega  de  Louro  is 
delightful  Dil  service  to  Oporto  in 
20hrs. 

4th.  From  Orense  by  Pontevedra. 
15  leagues  by  Maside. 

5th.  From  Lugo.  Lugo  to  Santiago 
by  Mellid  and  Arzua,  and  Santiago  to 
Yigo  ut  suprck 

6th.  From  Ferrol  and  la  CanOUt,  see 
the  latter. 

7th.  From  Nantes  steamers  of  French 
Oompagnie  Fluviale  et  Maritime. 

8th.  From  Lisbon^  Oporto,  Cadiz, 
OibrcUtar,  and  Malaga,  besides  occa- 
sional steamers  whose  departures  are 
duly  advertised  in  the  local  papers  and 
time-tables,  the  above  French  Company 
run  a  regular  service  on  the  8th,  18th, 
and  28th  of  every  month.  Agents, 
Tupia  Hermanos,  12  Calle  del  Arenal 

Viffo,  though  ancient^  has  little  to 
interest  the  antiquary;  'Heureux  les 


peuples  qui  n*ont  pas  dlustdrs ! '  Al- 
though an  exception  to  the  latter,  il 
has  been  a  victim  to  its  positioii ;  hu 
been  often  sacked,  and  its  bay  the  scens 
of  many  a  combat  An  English  fleet 
of  twenty-five  sail,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  Rooke,  and  Stanhope,  entered 
the  bay  October  22d,  1702 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  fire  of  the  Spanish 
batteries,  garrisoned  by  20,000  men, 
defeated  tiem,  captured  six  FVench 
and  five  Spanish  ships,  and  destroyed 
most  of  tiie  others.  The  bay  and 
town  were  taken  October  11,  1719,  bj 
Lord  Cobham.  In  Februaiy  1809,  the 
place  surrendered,  almost  without  a 
itiot,  to  the  French  under  Franceschi ; 
but  was  retaken  March  27th  by  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  headed  by  a 
priest,  el  Abad.  de  Yalladares. 

Vigo  d^oys  a  delicious  climate,  well 
suited  to  the  invalid,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  as  yet  as  a  medical 
station.  Its  bay  is  most  beautifid. 
The  town,  rising  in  amphitheatre  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hill,  with  its  gay  white- 
washed houses,  diversified  with  red  and 
green,  lies  amid  an  Oriental  scene  of 
palm,  oiange-groves,  flowers,  and  or- 
chardflL  The  bay  is  about  30  no.  deep, 
and  narrows  between  the  headlands  of 
Banda  and  Bestias. 

The  castles  of  San  Sebastian  and  del 
Castro  crown  the  heights,  and  are 
intended  to  defend  the  place ;  that  of 
San  Julian  is  also  a  9oi  diaomt  defence. 
The  view  from  those,  especially  the 
Castro,  is  truly  magnificent  The  old 
walls  and  gates,  l^e  steep,  winding 
narrow  streets,  the  craft,  the  dress  of 
the  peasants,  the  rich  tints,  soft,  mel- 
low, and  violet  of  the  distant  hills, 
serving  as  background  to  the  town, 
convent,  Castillo,  and  road,  as  seen 
from  the  bay,  all  are  well  worthy  of  an 
artist's  sketch-book. 

The  sights  are  indifferent;  the  church 
is  modem,  of  the  daasical  styles  and. 
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UioQgh  simple,  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  deserves  to  be  completed.  There 
is  a  small  theatre,  and  charming  pro- 
menades bj  the  Puerta  del  Placer  and 
Puerta  del  SoL  Trade  is  in^iroying  ; 
and  this  port,  a  rival  of  La  (yorofia,  will 
some  dav  outstrip  it  in  prosperity,  espe- 
cially when  the  projected  and  approved 
railway  is  completed.  Now,  there  are 
about  300  ships  that  enter  the  port 
annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  85,000  to 
40,  OOO4  the  importation  and  exportation 
being  estimated  at  about  £120,000. 
Hotels. — Hotel  Nuevo,  Fonda  del 


Comercio,  in  centre  of  the  town.  Villas 
to  hire  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  good  Ccuino  in  Calle  Imperial 
Mangelieal  Chapel  Poat-Offiee,  close 
to  the  hotel.  Mail  for  England  closes 
2  P.M.     A  pretty  good  theatre. 

British  Vice-C<m9iU, — F.  M.  fiarcena, 
Esq.  U.S. A,  Om^u;.— Manuel  Bar- 
oena,  Esq.  ^an^^rf. —Messrs.  Menen- 
daz  and  B^rcena. 

Books  of  Referenct.  Vigo —  *  Descripcioa 
Topographica.'  'Historica  de  la  C  de  Vigo^ 
9tt  Ria,'  etc.,  by  Taboada  7  Leal:  Santiago, 
Compa&el,  X84Z.    4to.,  with  a  view. 
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sua. — Capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  Bishop's  see.  Captaincy- 
General  of  Aragon ;  population,  67,428 
(1861). 
BoutOB  and  Oonveyanoes.— 1.  From 
Madrid  by  rail,  time  lOi  to 
15  hra.  (according  to  trains)  ; 
'two  trains  a-day.  At  Ma* 
drid,  station  Puerta  de  Atocha.  Fares  ; 
1st  cL,  150r.  25c.;  2d  cL,  116r.  50o. 
N.B. — Every  class  admitted  by  aU 
trains  up  and  down ;  distance,  841  IdL 
Of  the  time  mentioned,  about  SO  min. 
are  spent  at  station  of  Calatayud.  For 
details  of  road  see  Madrid;  2dy  from 
Bayonne  by  Zaragau^ 

2.  From  BarceUma,  12  hrs.  47  miu* 
(see  Barcelona^  2).  JST.^.— The  rail- 
way time  is  that  of  Barcelona^  which 
is  based  on  the  tiempo  medio. 

3.  From  Bayorme,  see  Madrid  2, 
from  Bayonne  by  Zaragoxa.  From 
PmnpUma  by  rail  5  hrs.  15  min.,  three 
trains  a-day ;  distance,  179  klL  Fares : 
Ist  cl.,  79r. ;  2d  cL,  59r.  75c. 

4.  From  Valmeia  by  Daroca  and 
Teruel ;  40  hra.  ;  offices,  Postas  de 
Aragon,  on  the  Coao  (see  Valencia). 

5.  C^mv0y(»m%s  to  and  from  ^^mMiMOy 
by  diligence,  2  hrs.,  every  other  day  ; 
offices^  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.   Ckipe 


by  diL  every  other  day,  12  hrs. ;  offices. 
Plaza  del  Pilar.  From  Caspe  a  diL 
service  to  Escatron,  whence  by  pas- 
sage boats  and  steamers,  on  the  Canal 
Imperial,  to  Mequinenza,  Tortosa,  and 
Amposta  ;  bad  service,  irregular.  Borja 
every  other  day,  7  hrs.  diL  ;  office. 
Plaza  del  Carmen,  Casa  Saldafta.  Baths 
of  La  Pvda,  to  station  of  Olesa,  rail  to 
Barcelona,  whence  by  diL  5  hrs. 
(JariSiena  (great  wine  produce)  by  the 
company  Postas  de  Aragon,  diL  (to 
Yalencia). 

From  Pamplona^'byT\.t6^\a%.  2  trains  daily. 

ZaragoMO.—TQ  Huesca  and  Pantioosa.  To 
Huesca  by  rail.  Zar.  to  Bare,  line  as  far  as 
Tardicnta,  aj  hrs. ;  thence  branch  to  Huesca, 
I  of  an  hour  (see  p.  525).  At  Huesca,  diL 
service  daily  to  Panticosa  during  the  summer ; 
about  50  m. 

6.  From  Tarragona.—Yroxa.  Tarragona  to 
Vimbodi,  by  rail,  2  hrs. ;  distance,  55  kiL  At 
Vimbodi,  dil.  service  in  attendance  to  Lerida 
station  on  the  Barcelona  to  Zaragoxa  line; 
whence  by  rail  to  latter  in  about  6  hrs.  Take 
tickets  throughout  At  Lerida  a  good  Fr.  buffet. 

Description  of  Boute  firom  Tar^ 
ragona. — The  road  to  Yiilaseca  is  most 
picturesque  and  pleasant. 

Beus. — Fomdadd  Tea^ro.  A  small 
manufacturing  town,  pop.  28,155.  In 
province  of  Tarragona ;  one  league 
from  the  Puerto  de  Salon,  one  of  the 
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safest  ports  in  tliat  coast,  with  an  ex- 
cellent bottom  and  sheltered  from  the 
Levanter  ;  the  principal  objects  of  trade 
and  mannfactore  are  silks  and  cotton. 
The  view  from  the  Chnrch  of  San  Pedro 
is  extensive  and  fine.  Rens  is  the 
title  given  in  1848  to  General  Prim, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  last  Mo- 
rocco excursion,  and  more  successfol 
as  a  sabreor  than  as  a  diplomatist  {vide 
his  Mexican  diplomatic  campaign). 
There  are  upwards  of  100  large  factories 
worked  by  steam,  one  of  which  em- 
ploys 600  workmen. 

MontblaiLoh. — 4200  inhabitants  ;  in 
a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Francoli, 
and  girdled  by  ancient  crumbling 
walls  and  gates.  A  few  miles  from  it, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  sweet  valley  called 
'La  Conca  de  Barbera,'  is  the  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  but  most  interesting 
convent  of  *  Poblet,'  founded  6th  cen- 
tury by  Ramon  Berenguer,  once  the 
Escorial  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  whose 
bodies  have  been  not  long  ago  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona.  The 
villages  of  Espluga,  Juna,  Hartega,  etc., 
between  this  and  Lerida,  are  all  unin- 
teresting. On  this  portion  of  the  road 
the  railway  works  are  actively  con- 
tinued. 

Iierlda. — Capital  of  province  ;  on 
right  bank  of  Segre  ;  pop.  19,657. 
ffotel  de  EspaHa,  Fonda  de  San  Luis. 
A  cafe  and  a  casino.  A  Roman 
Municipium,  and  much  patronised 
by  the  Goths,  who  raised  it  to  a 
bishopric,  A.D.  646,  and  held  here  a  cele- 
brated council.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  winding  street, 
is  destitute  of  general  interest.  Ecclesi- 
ologists  will,  however,  do  well  not  to 
omit  a  visit.  Chweh  of  San  Juan. — 
Byzantine ;  observe  especially  the 
principal  portal  (S.) ;  some  portions  of 
it  offer  very  interesting  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  the  12th  century. 
Lerida's  name  said  to  come  from  Celtic 


U  or  AtZ,  city  or  fortress ;  and  ard  or 
erd,  a  height  Made  by  Octaviut 
Cesar  a  municipium,  and  flourished 
much  under  Emperors  of  Rome,  and 
surrendered  to  Monna  and  Tarik  in 
716  ;  retaken  by  Ludovioo  Pio's  troopa 
in  9th  century ;  retaken  by  Moon, 
who  kept  it  till  1149,  when  Berenguer 
lY.  recaptured  it.  It  has  been  often 
sacked  and  besieged,  a  reason  whysc 
many  of  its  ancient  monuments  no 
longer  exist 

TJie  ancient  Cathedral.— Then  are 
vestiges  still  here,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent, of  the  Byzantine  and  semi-Moorish 
architecture  in  Spain,  which  render  it 
a  very  interesting  sight  The  finont  ia 
Gothic  ;  the  statues  of  the  apostles  that 
are  wanting,  and  the  Virgin  to  place  in 
the  pillar  dividing  the  door,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  small  church  of  San  Pablo, 
but  are  worth  little.  By  a  curious  ex- 
ception the  cloisters  precede  the  chorch 
itself,  and  are  interesting,  Byzantine 
and  evidencing  much  Moorish  gusta 
The  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
cimboiio  in  centre,  and  lai^  apsis  at 
the  end.  At  each  end  of  the  transept 
is  a  portada — that  to  N.  is  purely  By- 
zantine. This  church  is  now  a  store- 
house and  barracks,  and  became  so  when 
Lerida  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip 
y.,  and  the  storeys  were  made  with 
walls  and  partitions.  It  has  three 
naves  ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
a  perfect  and  complete  study  of  the  By- 
zantine-Gk>thic  ornament,  grecas,  mon- 
sters, serpents,  curious  combinations  of 
leaves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
ciypt  about  this  portion — such  as  the 
low,  heavy,  denuded,  damp  roof,  the 
low  baseless  pillars,  the  dubious  Hght, 
etc.  The  windows  are  Byzantine  and 
almost  unique  in  Spain,  and  daily  be- 
coming rarer  to  meet  with.  The  Gothic 
seems  to  spring  from  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  Byzantine  -  Moorish.  The  SL 
door  of  transept  is  of  an  original  and 
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quaint  style.  Observe  the  semicircular 
arch,  double  cylinders,  very  deeply  re- 
cessed, resting  on  pUlars,  with  fantastical 
animals  on  the  capitals  and  arabesques 
and  rope-work.  Over  the  door  an  in- 
scription in  miguscule  Byzantine-Gothic, 
containing  beginning  of  the  Virgin's 
Salutation  and  the  date  1215.  This 
portada  is  crowned  by  a  cornice  with 
fantastic  figures  and  sculptured  heads. 
The  best  portion  of  this  cathedral  is  the 
great  lateral  portal  called  dels  Fillols, 
or  Infantes,  close  to  Chapel  de  Jesus ; 
it  is  wide  and  lofty,  composed  of  nume- 
rous arches  with  many  details.  The 
cornice  and  everything  else  is  full  of 
details  and  patterns,  semi -Moorish, 
Byzantine,  and  partly  Gothic,  and  most 
interesting  possible. 

This  ancient  cathedral  was  begun 
July  1203  by  Pedro  I.  the  Catholic, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1278.  The 
architect  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
one  Pedro  Dercumba,  as  appears  on  a 
slab  placed  between  the  Presbytery 
and  ike  transept  The  cloisters  were 
erected  for  and  under  Amaldo  Ces- 
comes.  Bishop  of  Lerida  in  the  14th 
century.  At  the  taking  of  Lerida,  un- 
der Philip  v.,  the  French  Governor 
d'Aubign^  sacked  the  cathedral,  de- 
stroyed the  magnificent  episcopal  palace, 
etc  In  1759  Charles  III.  granted  to 
the  chapter  a  site  for  the  new  cathedral, 
and  240,000r.  a-year  until  its  comple- 
tion, llie  actual  one  is  Gneco-Boman, 
grandiose,  lofty,  consisting  of  three 
naves,  the  choir  in  the  centre,  with 
goodishsculpture,  and  numerous  chapels 
on  the  sides.  It  was  designed  by  Cer- 
meiko  and  Sabatini  ;  the  altars  by  Juan 
Adan,  an  R.A.  who  came  on  purpose 
from  Italy.  The  choir  is  by  Boniface, 
and  imiifferent  The  Corinthian  order 
has  been  strictly  observed  throughout. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  new  cathedral, 
among  other  relics,  are  kept  Christ's 
swaddling-clothes,  sent  by  Sultan  Sala- 


din  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  1288,  whence 
a  Lerida  captive  woman  saw  it,  and 
quietly  robbing  it — *  il  est  avec  le  ciel 
des  accommodements'— sent  itto  Bishop 
Geraldo.  Lerida  is  the  second  town 
in  CataluAa,  and  is  on  the  highway  to 
prosperity,  thanks  to  the  railway. 
From  Lerida  to  Zaragoza,  aee  Barcelona, 

Zaragosa. 

Hotels.— JTdteZ  de  V  Vnivers,  well 
situated,  close  to  the  two  cathedrals ;  a 
newly -built  establishment  containing 
107  rooms,  comfortably  furnished,  and 
several  with  fire-places;  a  French  cook; 
charges  moderate ;  lOr.  a  bedroom ;  7 
to  9  fr.  a  sitting-room.  Table  d*hdte 
breakfast  at  11  o'clock,  8  fr.  ;  table 
d'hdte  dinner  at  6  o'clock,  5  pesetas. 
French  papers  taken  in  ;  tolerable 
French  and  local  wines.  Charges  change. 

Fonda  de  Ev/ropa, — On  the  Coso; 
better  aspect  and  gayer  than  former ; 
kept  by  Swiss  Italians ;  better  cooking ; 
most  civU  people ;  indifferently  fur- 
nished, and  service  not  good  ;  same 
charges.  There  are  besides  several  third- 
rate  inns,  the  most  decent  of  which 
are  Cuatro  Naciones  and  Yizcaina. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  generally 
wholesome,  but  the  weather  changes 
suddenly,  and  is  variable,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Moncayo  hills,  and 
the  range  of  Sierra  de  Guara,  from 
which  the  winds  are  icy,  and  the  ther- 
mometer, when  they  blow,  often  falls 
8  to  10  degrees  Rh.  Mortality-tables 
are  1 .80  and  1.81,  old  age  being  uncom- 
mon. The  most  frequent  illnesses  are 
pneumonia,  catarrh,  etc.,  and  during  the 
summer,  intermittent  fevers.  The  most 
prevalent  wind  is  the  cold  "W.  or  Cierzo, 
which  lasts  sometimes  very  long.  That 
which  comes  from  the  £.  is  called 
Bochomo,  and  is  veiy  warm  (whence 
abochomado) ;  that  from  S.  is  the 
Castellano,  and  the  N.  is  called  the 
Solano.    The  water  is  brackish,  whanos 
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the  local  saying,  '  Maa  comemoa  de  lo 
que  hebemoa ' — i,e.  *  we  eat  our  drink.' 

Mean  annual  barom.  pressure              .  74^.96 

„       „       temperature             .        <  X5-7 

Maximum  temperature  (Auf.  15)  44*4 

Minimum           „          (Jan.  13}         .  3.3 

Number  of  rainy  days  ....  6a 

Qtiantity  fallen     ....  364-3 

Qeneral  Deaoription.— 2iaragoza  ia 
pleaaantly  aituated  in  one  of  the  moat 
fertile  vegaa  in  Aragon,  watered  by  the 
Ebro,  Gallego,  Jalon  ( '  qui  femun 
gelat')  and  the  Huerba.  The  country 
around  ia  atudded  with  olive -groyea, 
whoae  dark,  melancholy  foliage  con- 
traata  with  the  whitewashed  and  gay- 
looking  yillaa.  Time-honoured  Zara- 
goza,  the  stronghold  of  the  proud  and 
independent  Aragonese,  the  iayoured 
city  of  Santiago,  and  'patronised  by 
the  Virgin— who  visited  it  occasionally 
herself,  and  bestowed  upon  it  and  its 
province  all  manner  of  blessings  and 
especial  mercies' — is  one  of  the  cities  in 
Spain  which,  from  their  out-of-the-way 
aituation  and  other  causes,  have  pre- 
served all  their  charming  peculiar 
cotUeiMT  locaUf  and  pristine  character. 
There  are  but  very  few  and  unimport- 
ant vestiges  of  the  Roman  period ;  the 
Goths  have  likewise  left  but  shadows 
of  their  rule  and  time  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Moor  and  medieval  Spaniard 
remains,  and  that  quaint  and  charming 
style  of  architecture  —  viz.  the  Ara- 
gonese  piateresque— which  arose  from 
the  amalgamation  of  both  races,  is 
here  exhibited  in  several  buildings,  and 
more  especially  in  private  houses. 
The  numerous  patios  decorated  with 
fountains  and  flower- vases ;  the  narrow 
and  winding  lanes  (a  system  of  defence 
both  against  man  and  heat) ;  the  richly- 
carved  soffits  and  painted  rafters  ;  the 
variegated  coloured  tiles  on  some  build- 
ings and  domes  ;  the  very  inhabitants, 
whose  fiery  features,  with  the  yet 
melancholy,  dreamy  eye,  tawny  akin, 


bare  sinewy  legs,  arms,  and  eheit, 
their  handkerchiefs  turbaned  round 
their  expressive  heads,  and  the  manta 
loosely  thrown  across  their  shoulder- 
all  bespeak  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Berber  (rather  than  the  Moor),  and 
have  a  most  striking  and  novel  appear^ 
ance  to  the  tourist  who  cornea  from 
France.  This  old-iashioned  city  will, 
moreover,  interest  the  tourist  by  its 
monuments  and  edifices,  the  Pilar,  the 
Seo,  and  its  oriental  Torre  Nneva  and 
venerable  Loi^ar-^1  ci  which  may  be 
seen  in  one  day. 

In  another  and  more  positiTe  sense, 
Zaragoza  is  dull,  backward  ;  and  books 
and  science  are  here,  together  witii 
trade  and  manufactures,  among  things 
utterly  unknown  or  neglected ;  but 
the  railway,  which  places  it  on  the 
high  and  most  direct  road  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
will,  let  us  hope,  alter  things,  and  shed 
prosperity  and  the  light  of  the  age 
on  this  somewhat  gloomy  and  silent 
city. 

Historical  Notioe.— The  monkish 
historians  of  that  happy  age,  when  those 
who  were  not  called  upon  to  break  each 
other's  heads  found  leisure  to  pcuar  d 
rcUo  in  cool  cloisters,  if  such  was  their 
pleasure,  and  make  that  rato  their  whole 
life,  were  often  wont  to  amuse  them- 
selves and  their  few  readers  with  idle 
researches  de  re  scUnli,  but  more  espe- 
cially et  quilmadam  cUOb,  and  thus 
have — ^not  gravely,  we  think — asserted 
that  Zaragoza  was  founded  by  Noah's 
nephew  Tubal,  in  the  year  242  post 
diluvium^  omitting  to  state  the  month, 
day,  and  hour.  But  whether  Salduba, 
its  former  name,  means  in  Chaldaic 
the  property  of  Tubal,  or  City  of  the 
Sun,  we  can  only  state  that  its  stra- 
tegical importance,  as  it  commands  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro,  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  Roman's  eye,  that  Caesar 
Augustus  walled  it  in,  granting  to  it 
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besides  the  advantages  of  a  CoUnia 
immunis,  and  qoarteiing  here  several 
l^ons  to  watch  over  the  important 
and  tronblesome  Roman  provinces  of 
Edetania^  Celtiheria,  and  Yasconia. 
It  then  was  called  Cttsarea-Angnsta ; 
which  the  Moors  converted  into  Sara- 
oosta,  to  become  finally  Zaragoza. 
Taken  by  the  Suevi,  under  Recchario, 
in  452,  and  from  these  by  the  Goths, 
in  466,  the  city  in  the  8th  century 
fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  eager  hands 
of  the  Berber  Tarik,  who  made  it  the 
stronghold  and  capital  of  his  eastern 
dominions,  and  waged  war  against 
the  Khalif  of  Cordova.  In  777  the 
Sheik,  Suleyman  ben  Alarabi,  sent 
Oassim  ben  Tussuf  to  Paderbom,  and 
implored  the  aid  of  Charlemagne,  the 
great  Eaiil^  who,  seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  teiritories  in  Spain 
and  crushing  the  infidel,  rushed  into 
Spain  headlong  like  a  torrent  by  the 
defiles  of  Ibafieta  and  Altabiscar,  but, 
on  the  general  rising  of  the  Berbers 
against  him,  had  to  retire,  and  lost 
most  of  his  Frank  cavalry  at  Bonces- 
Talles^  where  the  Basques  rushed  out 
of  their  dens  on  the  foe,  uttering  the 
Ir-rinzi  war-cry.  Civil  war  ensued, 
till  Seif-el-Daulih  surrendered  the 
town  to  Alfonso-el-Batallador  (1118), 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  five  years. 
Under  the  kings  of  Aiagon,  Zaragoza 
was,  alternately  with  Huesca,  the 
capital  of  tiie  kingdom,  until  the 
marriage  of  its  king,  Ferdinand  II., 
with  Isabella  of  CastUle,  when  both 
these  kingdoms  were  united.  (For 
more  details,  see  Aragon,)  In  modem 
times,  Zaragoza  has  been  the  scene  of 
strife  and  destruction,  and  its  name  is 
associated  in  the  annals  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sieges  any  city  has  ever  sus- 
tained. On  its  first  rising,  in  1808, 
against  the  French,  General  Lef^vre 
Desnouettes  besieged  the  town,  assert- 
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ing  he  would  soon  reduce  it,  '  malgr^ 
les  30,000  idiots  qui  s'y  opposeraient ;' 
but  his  military  skill  proved  of  no 
avail  against  the  testarudo  (headstrong) 
Aragonese,  who,  ill  provided  as  they 
were  with  arms  and  ammunition,  con- 
trived to  succeed  in  repelling  every 
attack,  obliging  the  b^eging  army 
finally  to  withdraw.  The  second  siege 
began  December  21,  1808,  when  a 
formidable  army  (18,000  men),  under 
Moncey,  Lannes,  Junot,  and  Mortier, 
well  supplied  with  si^  artilleiy, 
made  their  appearance,  and  instantly 
commenced  the  attack.  The  defences 
of  the  town  consisted  of  some  ill-pro- 
visioned forts,  hurriedly  repaired,  on 
the  £bro  and  Huerba»  and  its  enceinU 
consisted  of  a  wall  8  ft.  thick,  and 
10  ft  to  12  ft.  high.  There  was  within 
it  no  oi^ganised  army  ;  no  established 
government ;  and  the  sole  authorities 
which  the  people  would  obey  were  some 
stout  peasants  elected  by  them  for  the 
occasion,  and  young  Palafoz,  a  hand- 
some but  not  an  intelligent  officer  of 
the  king's  body-guard,  who  was  an  hijo 
of  Zaragoza,  and,  moreover,  as  bold  as 
any.  The  siege  lasted  sixty-two  days 
of  constant  attack  and  resistance,  when 
'  war  to  the  knife, '  '  Guerra  al  cuchillo, ' 
Zaragoza  no  se  rinde,'  etc,  were  the 
Spardate  dogged  answen  of  the  besieged 
to  any  proposal  of  capitulation  on 
honourable  terms.  Famine  was  making 
sad  havoc  among  the  defendera,  every 
house  became  an  hospital ;  and  yet  the 
hungered,  emaciated  peasant,  under  the 
excitement  of  a  religious  feeling,  active- 
ly kept  up  by  the  example  and  words  of 
the  priests,  who  were  fighting  for  their 
holy  privileges  and  power,  went  one 
after  another  firing  his  escopeta  or 
blunderbuss,  whilst  houses  were  crumb* 
ling  down  in  all  directions,  and  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  cannon  and  ita 
vivid  flashes  made  the  scene  fiendish. 
The  dty  was  maddened  with  patriotism 
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and  hatred  of  theioreigner,  and  there 
waa  insulting  singing  and  dancing  about 
the  streetft,  and  proceasiona  to  the  Vir- 
gen  del  Pilar,  who  was  proclaimed  cap- 
tain-generaL     Heroism  was  the  nsoal 
nature  of  every  man,  nay  of  women 
also,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  defence,  and  were  headed  by  Agns- 
tina,  a  yery  pretly  girl  aged  cmly  22, 
and  possessing  the  softest  style  of  femi- 
nine beanty.    She  fought  side  by  side 
with  her  lover,  an  artilleryman,  and 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  she 
worked  the  gun  herself. 
Ye  who  shall  ourvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh  i  had  you  known  her  in  her  lofter  hour, 
Maik'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal- 
black  veil, 
Heaxd  her  light,  Kvely  tones  in  lad/s  bower, 
Seen  her  long  lodes  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fiuiy  fonn,  with  more  than  female  gvnoe, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Zaxagoca's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  danger's  Goigon  hce. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,;and  lead  in  ^or/t  fear' 
ful  chase. 
Her  lover  sinki— the  sheds  no  iU-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain— «he  fills  his  fetal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  career; 
The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host ; 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghoatt 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fell! 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's,  flush'd  hope 

is  lost! 
WLo  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd 
waUt 
Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amasons, 
But  foimed  for  all  the  wrkchiBg  aits  of  love. 
*  *  •  * 

In  softness  as  in  firmness  fer  above 
Remoter  females,  femed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance 
as  great. 

CJUU0  NarvU,  Cantos  hr.  hrL  IviL 

Agustina's  portrait  was  painted  by 
Wnide. 

At  length,  and  after  seyeral  desperate 
assaults,  10,000  French  rushed  into 
the  town,  frenzied  with  the  direftd  re- 
sistance. The  siege  continued  in  the 
street,  on  the  roofe  of  houses*  in  the 
cellars  ;  every  house  became  a  fortress ; 
the  beUs  of  Toire  Nueva  rang  when- 


ever the  watchman  descried  that  a  gun 
was  about  to  be  fired ;  at  that  funmal 
sound  dancers  and  slugers  would  cease 
on  the  Coso^  the  people  kneel,  crossing 
themselves;  and  the  explosion  over, 
resume  their  sublime  folly,  or  rush  to 
the  mock  ramparts  and  take  the  place 
of  those  who  had  fallen.  15,000  were 
now  dead  or  dying ;  Pakfox  bedridden 
and  delirious ;  and  aa  an  instance  of 
the  lesiBtance,  fifty  guns  scarcely  suf- 
ficed to  reduce  a  convent  which  had  to 
be  assaulted.  The  old  building  of  the 
University  burnt  like  a  hellish  bonfire. 
The  combat  in  the  streets  continued 
for  twenty-one  daya;  but  finally,  *ls 
21  fi&vrier,  (1809)'  writes  M.  Thiers, 
<  10,000  fantasmns,  2000  cavalier^ 
pftles,  maigres,  abattus,  d^filbent 
devant  nos  soldats  salads  de  pitii 
Ceux-ci  entrtrent  ensuite  dans  la  cit6 
infortun^  qui  ne  prSsentait  que  des 
mines  remplies  de  cadavres  en  putr^fee- 
tion.'  The  JunU  had  at  last  agreed  to 
suiiender,  but  on  the  most  honourable 
terms.  Thus  ended  a  siego  which  has 
few  parallels  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
save  in  Spain  herself  that  dura  tellut, 
who  gave  other  and  as  great  examples 
at  Sagnntum,  Numantia,  CalahoiTa, 
etc. 

Sights.  —  Cathedral  of  La  Seo, 
Cathedral  del  Pilar,  Loiga,  Tone 
Nueva»  A^eria,  minor  churches,  snd 
private  houses. 

C^  OsilcSTai— -Xa^eo;  Us  Sidory.-- 
The  See,  Sedes,  and  here  firom  the 
Umousin  Sen,  is  the  name  applied  in 
Gatalufia  and  Aragon  to  all  thJe  cathe- 
dral churches.  Thus,  La  Sen  de  Urge], 
de  Manresa»  Baroebna,  etc  Zaragon 
possesses  two  cathedrals,  of  which  the 
present  one  is  the  earliest  Theantiquity 
of  this  severe^  sombre^  and  noble  pile  is 
great,  fbr  it  already  existed  in  290, 
when  its  bishop  was  St  Yalerio.  It 
was  turned  by  the  Berbers  into  their 
principal  mosqne,  to  return  to  its  for- 
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mer  object  in  1119,  when  the  cathedral 
was  consecrated  to  the  Saviour.  Con- 
siderable repairs  and  enlargement  of 
portions  now  b^^an,  but  progressed 
very  slowly  through  want  of  funds. 
Indeed,  in  the  supposed  ages  of  faith, 
faith  was  somewhat  reluctent  to  give 
up  any  money  for  its  own  support  and 
that  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  only 
after  centuries  of  ordained  limosnas, 
taxes  on  food,  land  revenue,  etc., 
that  the  cathedrals,  which  we  now- 
a-days  repair  in  a  few  years  through 
voluntary  subscriptions,  were  built 
or  enlaiged.  Thus  Bishop  Pedro 
Farroga  had  to  apply  to  Clement 
III.  (1188)  to  enforce  and  generalise 
the  good  and  pious  habit  of  donations, 
bequests,  eta  ;  anathemas  were  pro- 
nounced against  those  who  should  resist 
or  in  any  way  oppose  the  measure. 
About  1313  the  central  nave  wss  built, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  rose  up  not 
long  after.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  the  foundations  partly 
gave  way,  and  to  remedy  the  evil  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  day  were 
called  to  meet  the  emeigency;  thus 
Enrique  de  Egas  came  horn  Toledo, 
Barcelona  despatched  Juan  Font,  etc. 
The  cimborio  was  rebuilt,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1620.  By  the  advice  and 
with  the  protection  of  Archbishop 
Fernando  de  Aragon,  who  considered 
that  the  church  was  too  wide  for  its 
length,  two  rows  of  arches  were  added 
(1550)  to  each  of  the  five  naves. 

Style  and  Propoftiotu. — The  edifice 
has  preserved  but  few  and  unimportant 
vestiges  of  the  original  period.  The 
apse,  and  portions  around  it,  the  two 
Byzantine  windows  towards  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace,  etc,  exemplify  the 
style  of  that  epoch ;  the  Moori^  art 
has  had  no  influence  and  left  no  traces 
here.  The  exterior  is  of  di£Euent  styles. 
The  interior,  although  dating  of  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  is  not 


wanting  in  homogeneity,  the  fact  being 
easily  explained  by  the  gen^nl  repairs 
that  it  underwent  in  the  15th  century  ; 
and  the  general  style  is  Gothic 

JBxterior. — ^The  Seo,  or  Salvador,  is 
situated  in  a  large  square  to  the  right 
of  the  archiepiBcopal  palace,  and  almost 
opposite  to  the  sombre,  time-honoured, 
and  very  characteristic  Lonja.  The 
first  impression,  and  indeed  the  last 
(of  the  facade),  is  unfavourable.  The 
style  belongs  to  that  pseudo-dassical 
cfldled  Grsco-Roman,  and  disfigures 
the  entrance  to  this  noble  old  Gothic 
basilica.  Corinthian  pillars  decorate 
the  first  portion ;  and  above,  in  niches, 
are  placed  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  on  the  sides  of  an  effigy  of  the 
Saviour.  This  is  the  work  of  one 
Julian  Tarza,  who  put  it  up  about 
1688,  the  statues  by  GiraL  Observe 
here  and  there  the  portions  of  original 
Moorish  brick-work  which  have  escaped 
the  classical  mania,  and  more  especially 
the  fiice  of  the  wall  at  the  N.K  angle ; 
the  Romanesque  or  Byzantine  lower 
portion  of  the  apse,  and  several  of  the 
buttresses.  The  Tauw  is  octangular, 
lofty,  divided  into  three  stages,  of  classi- 
cal s^le,  and  decorated  with  Corinthian 
pillars  and  allegorical  statues,  all  the 
work  of  Juan  Bautista  Contini,  1685, 
who  was  aided  by  native  sculptors  and 
architects.  The  statues  of  1790  are  by 
one  AralL  It  is  light,  not  wanting  in 
elegance,  but  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  building.  It  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  1850,  when  tha 
upper  portion  was  destroyed.  The 
other  tower  was  designed,  but  is  un- 
finished, and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re- 
main always  so.  The  fit^ade  and  Puerta 
de  la  Pavorderia  are  better,  plateresque, 
not  wanting  in  elegance  ;  and  with  a 
noble  loiga.  It  is  the  work  x>t  the 
Moorish  artist  Al-Rami,  and  dates  about 
1498. 

Interior. — ^The  entrance  is  unforta 
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nately  placed  in  an  angle  of  the  edifice, 
the  choir  blocking  up  the  central 
nave  ;  these  two  defects  contribute  to 
darken  the  interior,  mar  the  general 
Tista,  and  diminish  the  apparent  size  ; 
and  yet  the  effect  is  grand,  even  when 
seen  after  other  and  larger  Spanish 
churches.  It  looks  broader  than  long, 
has  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nare, 
and  chapels  between  the  buttresses. 
There  is  great  soberness  of  ornamenta- 
tion, excepting  the  chapels,  aiiy  light- 
ness about  the  pillars,  which  are  of  the 
purest  Gothic,  and  great  loftiness  and 
boldness.  Ceremonies  of  great  import- 
ance, state,  and  splendour,  have  teken 
place  here ;  and  this  was  the  Rheims  of 
Aragon,  where  its  kings  were  anointed 
and  crowned.  Solemn  Juras  of  cortes, 
watches  or  veladas  of  knights  postu- 
lants, the  Christmas  mass  said  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1410,  etc.  ;  and  in 
1487  the  Christmas  religious  perform- 
ance in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  a  mysterff  was  acted,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Natiyily  of 
Christ.  In  the  aichiyes  of  this  cathe- 
dral are  the  curious  data  respecting  it, 
and  an  account  of  the  expenses  that 
were  incurred.  Among  the  latter  we 
read  : — *  Seren  sueldos  for  making  up 
the  heads  of  the  bullock  and  donkey,  in 
the  stable  at  Bethlehem ;  six  sueldos  for 
wigs  for  those  who  are  to  represent  the 
prophets.  Ten  sueldos  for  six  pairs  of 
(^oves  to  be  worn  by  the  angds,  etc 
The  five  spacious  nares,  roofed  at  the 
same  lerel,  are  divided  by  twenty  piers, 
of  five  in  a  row,  the  capitals  of  which 
bear  the  vaulting.  The  groining  is 
covered  with  ogee  lieme  ribs,  and  is 
decorated  with  heavy  bosses  and  gilt 
pendants  which  bear  the  arches.  Each 
pier  is  formed  of  groups  of  shafts,  and 
rests  on  yellow  marble  pedestals  and 
bases.  The  capitals  have  carvings  of 
fat,  nude  cherubs,  supporting  coats  of 
arms,  a  detail  which  assigns  a  later 


period  to  portions  of  the  interior  than 
is  generally  believed.  The  sharp  offjt 
of  the  archives  is  of  the  best  Gothic 
period,  and  full  of  elegance.  The  pave- 
ment, with  its  vari^ated  marbles  and 
rays  diverging  firom  the  baaes  of  the 
piers,  is  intended  with  its  colours  and 
deingn  to  reproduce  or  reflect,  as  on  a 
mirror,  the  tracery  of  the  roof  studded 
with  rosettes  and  wheels ;  it  is  the  work 
of  Maestro  Muza,  a  Moorish  artifica* 
most  probably,  and  dates  1432. 

Sigh  AUar. — ^It  is  placed  under  the 
cimborio,  which  the  founder  of  the 
high  altar.  Archbishop  Don  Pedro  de 
Luna,  caused  to  be  shaped  into  a 
tiara ;  but  a  century  later  it  was  turned 
into  an  octagonal  form,  and  the  cornice 
and  niches  of  the  statues  were  adapted 
to  the  plateresqu&  The  moon  and 
other  canting  anns  of  the  founder  may 
be  seen  sculptured  on  the  lateral  arches. 
The  three  arched  windows  above  the 
niches  are  Gothic,  and  between  both 
portions  runs  a  plateresque  fneie 
formed  by  a  long  limousin  inscription 
giving  tiie  lustory  of  the  cimboria 
From  the  cornice  spring  the  airy  but- 
tresses which  rise  to  support  the  dome, 
which  is  decorated  with  sixteen  golden 
Fleurons.  The  cimborio  is  opened  in 
the  upper  part,  thus  allowing  the  oc- 
tagonal lantern  being  seen,  which  ii 
lighted  by  skylights. 

BOahlo  ifayor.^This  1b  all  of  ala- 
baster and  excellent  Gothic  style,  and 
is  divided  into  seven  compartments.  It 
dates  1456,  and  is  the  work  of  Dalmaa 
de  Mur.  Obeerve  the  groups  repre- 
senting Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Burial  of  San  Vicente,  San  Valero  in 
presence  of  the  'tirano,'  and  the  mir- 
acle of  casting  off  a  devil  from  another 
poor  devil's  body  which  was  effected  by 
the  presence  of  the  head  of  this  saini 
when  it  was  removed  from  Bhodes  to 
Zaragoza  in  1169.  On  the  sides  are  effi- 
gies of  San  Valero  and  San  Vicente. 
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The  principal  portion  is  filled  <ap  by 
three  fine  fall  relievos  representing  in 
the  centre  the  Adoration  of  Kings,  and 
at  the  sides  the  Transfiguration  and 
Ascension.  These,  with  the  angels  bear- 
ing shields,  etc.,  are  by  Martinez  de 
Donatelo.  Obsenre  the  fine  platereaque 
sedilia.  Behind,  on  the  Gospel  side,  is 
buried  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Jaime  el 
Conquistador,  ob.  at  Zaragoza  1267. 
The  archbishop^  S.  Juan  of  Aragon, 
brother  of  Ferdhiand  the  Catholic,  lies 
buried  here  also.  Observe  his  recum- 
bent effigy  and  plateresqne  tomb.  The 
son  and  nephew  of  Ferdinand  V.,  both 
archbiBhops  of  Zaragoza,  are  likewise 
buried  here ;  and  to  the  left  is  deposit- 
ed the  heart  of  the  Infante  Baltasar 
Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.,  who 
died  here,  aged  17,  1646,  and  has  been 
so  often  painted  by  Velazquez. 

Choir, — In  the  centre  lies  the  founder, 
Archbishop  Mur,  whose  shield  is  carved 
on  the  prelate's  chair.  The  sUUria  is 
Gothic  and  plain.  The  leeUm  and  Inue 
of  the  organ  are  elaborately  carved,  and 
date  1418. 

TnuGoro.— It  is  of  stucco,  clay,  and 
marble,  out  of  which  have  been  worked 
the  present  fine  plateresqne  relievos 
representing  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  San  Vicente,  whose  statues,  etc.,  are 
all  by  Tudelilla  of  Tarazona,  1588. 
They  are  Italian-like,  boldly  handled, 
and  most  effective ;  wanting,  perhaps, 
in  delicacy  of  execution  and  finish  of 
details.  A  tabernacle  with  six  Solo- 
minic  black  marble  columns ;  canopies 
in  the  centre  of  the  trascoro ;  an  indif- 
ferentiy  carved  crucifix;  and  to  the 
right  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Canon 
Funes,  to  whom  the  Viigin  spoke  in 
this  very  spot — in  what  tongue  is  not 
ascertained.  But  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  to  hint  to  a 
Zaragozano  that  the  language  spoken  on 
tins  occasion  was  not  the  purest— not 
Castilian,  for  that  would  not  do— but 


Aragonese  Spanish,  with  a  broad  Limoa« 
sin  pronunciation. 

Chapels. — They  are  mostiy  chuiri- 
gueresque^  tawdry,  heavy,  and  without 
good  pictures,  etc ;  the  rejas  enclosing 
them  are  better— those  especially  of  San 
Gabriel,  San  MigueL 

CapUla  do  San  Bernardo, — Founded 
by  Archbishop  Fernando  de  Aragon, 
who  lies  here  opposite  to  his  motiier, 
with  a  fine  statue  and  relievos.  The 
alabaster  retablo  represents  scenes  of 
life  of  the  Saint  'whom  the  Virgin 
suckled,  and  to  whom  she  dictated 
books. '  The  archbishop's  effigy  is  very 
finely  executed  by  Diego  Morlanes.  The 
small  alabaster  '  Resunection '  is  by  Be- 
cerra.  The  recumbent  statue  of  the 
founder's  mother  is  also  by  Diego. 

Church  of  San  Oabriel.r-A  &ie  spe- 
cimen of  plateresque,  founded  by  one 
of  the  Zaporta  family ;  ob.  1579. 

Church  of  San  Migud. — Founded  by 
Archbishop  Luna,  who  lies  here. 

SaerisHa, — I^otice  on  entering  the 
fine  cinqnecento  door,  and  see  the 
magnificent  temos ;  one  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul  at 
London,  and  bought  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  To  the  right  of  the  sa- 
cristy is  the  Sala  Capitular,  where  thers 
are  besides  several  indifferent  pictures 
— some  by  Ribera,  and  two  Zurbarans ; 
of  the  latter  the  Dead  Christ  is  especially 
fine,  but  the  light  is  veiy  bad  and  tM- 
grata.  Visit  the  reliquary  and  jewels. 
Observe  the  silver  custodia  of  1587,  the 
cross  of  gold  on  which  the  kings  of 
Aragon  took  the  oath  to  respect  the 
fueros  of  Aragon,  the  temo  of  Arch- 
bishop Fernando  de  Aragon.  Do  not 
leave  the  church  without  noticing  in 
the  side  chapel  of  San  Miguel  a  pairo- 
quia  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  fine  tomb 
and  effigy  of  Archbishop  Don  Lope  de 
Aragon,  ob.  1882. 

Cit^Ml  Irl  9tUr.— A  contrast  with 
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Lft  8eo,  as  to  style  and  character  of  the 
tiiiiea^  not  all  to  the  adrantage  of  the 
more  modem. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  Apostle 
8«ntiago,  after  the  oracifizion,  came  to 
Spain  to  preach  the  gospel  abont  a-d.  40. 
When  he  had  readied  Zaragoca,  and 
was  asleep,  he  was  Tisited  by  a  celestial 
▼ision.  liie  Yiigin  appeared  standing 
on  a  jasper  pillar  and  surronnded  by 
angels.  Bhe  spoke  to  him,  expressing 
a  wish  to  hsYC  a  chapel  boilt  on  that 
rery  spot  Santiago  hastened  to  com- 
ply with  this  desire^  and  erected  a 
sinall  and  modest  chapel,  which  the 
Mother  of  Ood  was  often  wont  to  visit 
to  attend  divine  seryioe.  On  this  spot 
also  was  raised  the  present  cathednl, 
1686.  It  was  built  after  designs  by 
Herrera  el  Moso,  and  partly  rebuilt, 
decorated,  and  defaced  by  Yentora 
Rodrigaez.  It  is  a  yeiy  laige  edifice, 
600  ft.  long,  and  occupying  all  one 
side  of  the  spacious  PUixa,  plain  out- 
side and  unfihished.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  three  nayes,  rery  wide,  very 
lofty,  and  not  wanting  in  grandeur  and 
effect,  but  maired  by  the  abominations 
of  the  ornamental  style  introduced  in 
18th  century.  The  domes  with  rows  of 
green,  yellow,  and  white  glazed  tiles 
look  most  Oriental  and  effectiye  from  a 
distance,  though,  of  course,  out  of 
keeping  here.  Twelre  huge  and  clumsy 
piers  divide  the  naves. 

8a/iUa  Cbj^Jok— This  chapel  within 
a  chapel  is  of  elliptieal  shape,  with  three 
ingresses,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Cknin- 
thkn  temple,  with  a  large  cupola 
painted  al  fresco  by  A.  Velazquez,  not 
ths  one.  In  the  centre  of  its  high  re- 
tablo  is  the  image  of  the  Viigin  point- 
ing to  Santiago,  and  on  the  right  the 
images  of  the  Nine  Converts,  the  work 
of  one  Raminez.  Over  the  fine  jasper 
pillars  that  support  the  cupola  are 
placed  seventeen  banners  and  flags, 
mostly  captured  from  the  Moors.    The 


statues  around  the  altar  &re  indifferent 
On  one  side  is  the  Holy  Image  with 
the  pillar.  A  heavy  manto  conceals 
the  image,  a  silver  reja  encloses  it 
The  pavement  is  of  predons  marbles. 
Several  ez-votos  in  gold,  silver,  snd 
wax,  hang  round  from  the  roof  in  token 
of  mirades  performed  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Viigin,  and  in  the  sihape  of 
hearts,  legs,  enns,  etc.  There  is  a 
small  pantiieon  underneath  where  are 
placed  the  heart  of  the  bold  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  the  great  Zaragoca  bene- 
fittctor  Pignatelli,  etc  The  domes  of 
the  chui«h  are  by  the  Bayeas  and 
Goya,  but  the  great  gem  here  is  the 

JROaMo  Mayor. — ^The  masterpteoe  of 
Damian  Forment,  era  1509-16,  and 
which  cost  18,000  ducats.  It  is  mostly 
of  alabaster.  The  relievos  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Tiigin  and 
of  Christ  The  oompoaition  and  exe- 
cution are  very  fine. 

iStottf.— They  are  the  work  of  Este- 
ban  de  Obray,  1642-48,  aided  by  Juan 
Maieto  and  Nicolas  de  Lobato.  There 
are  three  rows  of  stalls,  numbering  alto- 
gether 116.  The  excellent  carving  re- 
presents battles,  tournaments,  pastoFsl 
scenes,  scenes  fri>m  Scripture,  etc. 

Observe  also  the  fine  reja  by  Cebna, 
with  plateresque  details,  1674. 

The  chapels  are  beneath  mentioiL 
In  the  sacristy  of  that  of  San  Lorenzo 
there  is  a  good  Martyrdom  of  tiie 
Tutelar,  by  Ribera. 

In  the  sacristy  de  la  Sta.  CapOIa  ob- 
serve what  now  remains  of  the  former 
Tesoro  de  la  Viigen,  and  which  was 
plundered  by  the  French  to  the  value 
of  £28,000.  Observe  the  large  pearls 
in  the  ahape  of  hearts,  boats,  rabbits; 
diamond  necklaces,  etc.  Visit  the 
Virgin's  wardrobe,  whose  mantos  exceed 
the  value  of  many  a  queen's  toilet ;  but 
the  most  rational  gem  here  is  a  fine  and 
authentic  Titian  in  the  sacrisftia,  an 
Ecce  Homo.      Under  it  is  a  bull  grant- 
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iDg  forty  days'  indulgence  to  those  who 
will  say  a  credo  before  it  There  is  also 
a  good  small  medaUioxx  painting. 

Minor  Ohurohes. — Stct.  Sngnda, 
extra  mnroe,  also  called  de  las  Santas 
Masas^  so  called  because  here  were  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  an  infinite  number 
of  martyrs,  among  which  those  of  Sta. 
Engrada^  San  Lamberto^  San  Lupercio, 
etc,  who  were  martyrised  in  a.d.  800, 
at  the  time  of  the  tenth  persecution  <k 
the  ChurdL  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  the  town,  and  it  was  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808,  and 
in  1819  greatly  defieMsed  by  some  igno- 
rant hieronymites  who  undertook  to 
repair  it ;  it  is  still  worth  Tisiting;  and 
preaervm  portions  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  finest  thing  here  is  the  plateresque 
f^ade  and  statues  flanVing  the  en- 
trance, all  by  the  Marlanes,  1505  (Juan 
and  Di^).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Catholic  Kings,  and  completed  by 
Charles  Y. ;  the  semi-Moorish  cloisters 
byTudelilla. 

Sam  /%iMo.-»  Dates  1259;  a  good 
fri^ade.  Obeerye  the  high  retablo  by 
Ferment  A  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  of 
Huesca;  stalls  which  date  1500-20. 
San  Miguel.— CwAoxiB  bassi-relieYi  of 
Passion,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan ; 
early;  it  has  a  very  elegant  Moorish- 
like  tower.  SaaUiaffo. — On  the  site 
where  the  Apostle  lived.  The  retablo 
represents  the  Virgin's  visit  to  the 
Saint  Sam  Felipe  y  Santiago. --' An 
elegant  portal  with  Salominic  black 
marble  pillars  and  statues.  Santa  Cruz, 
Greek  cruciform  ;  rery  early,  enlazged 
in  1499,  modernised  in  1780. 

Zionja  (or  Exchange). — ^It  was  built 
in  1551,  and  is  a  curious  medley  of 
styles.  Its  distribution  is  Gothic,  its 
windows  circular,  but  mostly  belongs 
to  the  Gotho-plateresque.  Obserre  the 
rich  projecting  soffits,  the  towers  tiled 
with  white  and  green  azulejos ;  the 
circular  door  is  flimked  by  windows  of 


the  same  form.  Obsenre  the  four  light 
turrets  at  Hie  comers,  the  reliero 
figures  and  busts.  It  is  £^oomy,  severe, 
and  dungeon-like  outside.  Intorior, — 
Consists  of  a  square  hall  divided  into 
three  naves.  Bound  the  cornice  runs 
an  inscription  with  date  of  completion, 
1551,  '  Beynanclo  Bonya  loana  y  Don 
Carlos  su  h^o,'  ete.  Observe  the  four 
emblazoned  shields  with  the  lion  ram- 
pant of  Zaragoca,  and  griffins  and 
angels  as  supporters;  and  over  the  door 
and  walls  the  relievo  gilt  escutcheons 
of  Spain  with  lions.  Here^  and  dose 
to  a  small  chapel,  are  kept  the  gigan- 
tones,  giant  pasteboard  figures  that 
represent  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which  men  carry  about  on  great 
public  festivities ;  near  them  are  the 
minor  monsters  called  Los  Cabezuelos. 
On  the  whole,  the  Loi\ja  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  visit,  looking  for  ad- 
mittance, etc.,  and  the  porter's  fee. 

Arehieipiaoopal  Palaee. — Uninterest- 
ing. Consist  of  long  empty  rooms 
on  the  river,  and  a  ooUeotion  of  dauby 
portraits  of  the  archbishops  of  Zara- 
goza. 

AJjttferia. — ^It  is  situated  outdde  the 
town,  fifteen  minutes'  drive  from  the 
Coso.  It  was  the  palaoe  of  the  Moorish 
kings  or  sheiks,  and  became  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
It  was  built  by  Aben-iJlja&,  whence 
its  name.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
palaoe  or  tribunal  of  the  Inquisidon 
when  the  autos-da^fi  took  plaoe  in  the 
Plaza  del  Mercado.  This  edifice,  now 
converted  into  barracks,  bears  traces  of 
different  styles  and  periods.  Observe 
remains  of  the  former  mosque  in  the 
first  patio  ;  the  arcades  in  the  second ; 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Sala  de  Pa- 
bdlonsB  ;  the  galleiy  and  ceiling  of  the 
Salon  de  Sta.  Isabel,  so  called  because 
it  is  said  that  the  holy  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary was  bom  in  it,  1271.  A  Gothic 
inscription  bears  the  date  1492,  which 
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is  that  of  the  capture  of  Granada.  The 
oeUing  waa  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  by  Columbus  firom  America. 
The  staircase,  now  much  iigured,  was 
once  a  gem.  Inquire  also  for  a  small 
chapel  called  de  San  Martin.  On  its 
northern  side  is  a  dark  cell  or  dungeon, 
called  la  Torreta.  Within  its  widls,  it 
is  asserted,  was  confined  the  unhappy 
lorer  of  Leonora,  with  whom  are  fiuni- 
liar  sll  those  who  have  heard  Verdi's 
charming  'Trovatore'  (the  libretto  is 
by  Garcia  Gutierres). 

Torre  Iffuva. — It  is  a  lofty  octsgonal 
isolated  tower,  Gotho- Arabic,  as  it  was 
built  after  designs  made  and  executed 
jointly  by  Spai^  and  Arab  architects, 
about  1604.  It  is  inclined  a  Uttle  like, 
but  not  half  so  much  as,  the  Pisa  tower, 
and  iB  84  ft.  high.  From  the  summit 
,  (260  steps  to  ascend  1)  the  view  of  the 
city  and  country  around  is  esctensive 
and  fine. 

fidflio  and  Private  JBd^ficea—Thb 
Hospitsl  General  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Spain ;  the  new  Uniyersity  is  a  noble 
quadrangle.  The  Casa  de  Misericordia 
is  a  sort  of  hospitsl  where  from  600  to 
700  poor  are  taken  in  and  employed  at 
different  trades. 

The  old  houses  belonging  to  the 
Aragonese  nobility  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing^ and  constitute  excellent  examples 
of  the  Italian-Aragonese  style  of  pla- 
teresqne,  differing  in  many  points  from 
its  counter-type  theSeviUeMoro-Italian, 
or  strictly  Andalusian  style,  applied  to 
private  dwellings. 

PrivaUDweUings.'^'^hilgt  feudalism 
was  alive  the  Ricos-homes  and  heredi- 
tary nobles  lived  in  their  castles  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  principal  houses 
belonged  to  rich  citizens  and  plain  ca- 
baUeros,  not  of  war  pursuits,  but  mer- 
•chants  and  magistrates ;  the  two  classes 
of  nobility  were  almost  blended  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  nobility,  with  the 
fall  of  feudalism,  lived  more  in  cities. 


Trade  was  circumscribed  about  ths 
Square  Hercado,  and  the  quarter  and 
streets  adjoining  the  Calle  Mayor ;  most 
are  of  1500,  and  thereabouts,  with  por- 
tals resting  on  half  pUasters,  squsze 
patios  with  istriated  pillars,  with  an 
anillo  or  ring  about  the  middle,  plater- 
esque  galleries,  and  artesonado  stair- 
cases. Oaaa  del  Oomercio, — In  Calle  de 
Santiago.  It  was  before  Casa  de  Toirel- 
las,  now  belonga  to  Marquis  of  Ayerve^ 
of  oblong  shape,  style  semi-Gothic  and 
plateresque.  Capitals  with  griffins  and 
sphinxes  crown  the  six  columns  of  the 
lower  storey  or  ground -floor.  The 
arches  of  the  elegant  gallery  spring 
from  chiselled  Gothic  pillars  of  no 
great  purity  of  style,  but  graceful ;  the 
gallery  hasums,  cornucopias,  andGreeo- 
Boman  ornaments.  Over  this  upper 
gallery  are  Gotho- Moorish  windows; 
the  staircase  is  slso  plateresqne.  Over 
one  of  the  doors  that  lead  into  the  gal- 
lery is  a  Gothic  one  with  a  scutcheon 
ovei^— a  lion  and  three  iurreU,  the  cant- 
ing arms  of  the  Torrellas,  and  their 
motto,  'Omnibus  didici  prodesae,  no- 
cere  nemini.*  OoMZaporta. — Superior 
in  style  to  the  former,  and  plateresqne^ 
also  called  'de  la  Infuita,'  because  in 
the  end  of  the  Isst  century  it  was  the 
residence  of  'La  Vallabriga,'  married 
to  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  who  was 
exiled  to  Zaragoza  for  his  marriage. 
Its  patio  is  of  eight  istriated  columns, 
formed  in  its  higher  part  of  groups  <^ 
satjrrs  and  nymphs  whose  heads  support 
the  capital  Over  this  capital  are  two 
mascarons  of  men,  women,  and  animals. 
The  frieze  is  delicately  worked  out  with 
medallions,  monsters,  ribbons. 

From  a  dentellated  cornice  springs 
the  upper  gallery,  presenting  six  arches 
on  each  side,  and  a  profusion  of  relievos 
wonderfully  done.  The  pedestals  of 
its  light  pillars  have  a  mascaron  sculp- 
ture. The  antepocho,  or  parapet,  hae 
medallions  with  busts»  some  in  the 
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dress  of  the  16th  centuiy,  and  all  sword 
in  hand.  The  archivolt  of  the  circular 
arches  is  of  a  most  graceful  curve,  is 
artesonadoed,  and  its  jambs,  cornice, 
etc,  profusely  scnlptured.  The  stair- 
case balustrades  reproduce  the  same 
busts  ajs  on  the  gallery.  Behind  the 
Seminario,  Plazuela  de  San  Carlos, 
there  are  also  two  or  three  houses  with 
splendidly  decorated  windows.  The 
Museo  is  full  of  rubbish.  At  the  Casino 
is  a  portrait  of  Goya's. 

Libraries,  etc. — ^Archivo  de  la  Dipu- 
tacion  Provincial  Here  subsists  what 
little  could  be  saved  from  fire  in  the 
celebrated  siege.  The  Actos  de  las 
Cortes  de  Aragon  are  numerous.  The 
University  possesses  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  mostly  modem. 

Promenades. — ^The  Coeo  is  the  prin- 
cipal street,  and  here  tournaments  used 
to  take  place. 

The  Faseo  de  Sta.  Engracia  is  the 
&shionable  walk.  It  begins  at  the 
Coro  and  finishes  at  the  Puerta  of  Sta. 
Engracia.  There  is  in  it  a  poor  statue 
of  Pignatelli,  a  benefactor  of  the  town, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
Canal  Imperial  and  many  other  public 
works.  Take  a  carriage  and  follow 
this  itinerary,  which  wiU  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  town  and  environs  : — 
To  Torero,  from  whence  the  French 
entered  the  town,  which  in  1808  was 
strongly  held  by  the  Spaniards  at  first, 
but  abandoned  through  the  ignorance 
of  their  leaders  ;  follow  the  Canal 
Imperial,  go  on  to  Buena  Yista,  from 
which  another  general  view  of  the  city 
can  be  obtained,  Monte  Oscuro  on  the 
right,  and  the  range  of  San  Gregoiio  on 
the  left,  facing  the  town.  Then  follow 
the  canal  again  through  olive-grounds, 
and  observe  the  curioua  effect  produced 
by  the  canal  crossing  crver  the  Huebra. 
Go  to  Casa  Blanca,  where  Marshal 
Lannes  signed  the  stipulations  for  the 
surrendering  of  the  town  ;  and  come 


back  by  the  cavalry  barracks,  Aljaferia, 
Plaza  de  Toros. 

TfucOres.-^M  Principal  and  Yarie- 
dades.  The  first,  which  is  the  best,  is 
generally  open  from  end  of  September 
to  dlst  of  May.  Spanish  plays  and 
dancing;  84r.  a  palco  platea,  and  a 
stall,  called  butaca  or  sillon,  5r.  to  6r. 

The  great  festivity  is  on  October  12, 
the  anniversary  of  the  visit  of  the 
Yii^n  to  St.  James.  On  such  occa- 
sions more  than  40,000  pilgrims  have 
been  known  to  flock  to  Zaragoza  and 
the  holy  shrine,  which  is  then  most 
gorgeously  decorated  and  lighted  upw 
^  A  good  casino ;  admittance  for  a 
fortnight  through  a  member's  intro- 
duction. Cafi,  —  El  Suizo  at  Paaeo 
de  Sta.  Engracia.  Carnages. — ^At  the 
hotels.  1^0  tariff;  settle  price  before- 
hand. 

Telegraph  Q^— At  Gob.  Civil; 
open  always  by  day.  Post  Office.— In 
the  Coro.  Mails  arrive  with  the  direct 
morning  trains,  and  leave  with  the  last 
evening  one.  The  bureau  is  opened 
from  7.S0  to  12  A.M.,  and  from  5  to  10 
P.M.  Doctor. — D.  Manuel  Daina  ; 
speaks  French-  i\r.  B.  —  Yisit  the 
silversmith's  at  La  Plateria,  and  ob- 
serve the  peasants'  ear-rings  of  very 
antique  style  :  a  pair  with  stones  costs 
about  10  dollars.  Notice  also  the 
numberless  images  of  the  Yirgin  on  the 
pillar,  crosses,  medals,  rings,  etc.,  and 
worn  as  a  charm.  Taste  the  wines  of 
PenUta,  Carinena,  Ir.  to  2r.  the  bottle. 
Baths. — In  summer  at  the  Huebra  and 
at  Maracos,  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
and  de  Zacarias,  Salon  de  Sta.  En- 
gracia^ 4r. 

Boutes  firom  Frenoh  Pyreoaees  to 
Zaragoza  :— 

lUnUe  1.  A.  Si.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to 
Pamplona. — 71  kiL  between  St.  Jean 
and  Pamplona,  ride. 

B.  St.  Jean  Pied  de  PoH  to  Vakarloi. 
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—The  riyer  Yalctrloe,  a  tributary  of 
the  Kire,  diyides  the  two  countries; 
the  Tillage  of  the  nine  name  is  the 
first  Spanish  one,  and  Ondarale  the 
last  French ;  part  of  the  way  can  be 
performed  in  a  carnage ;  bat  this 
moat  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year. 
Fine  forests  of  chestnut -trees  and 
elms  are  crossed,  then  to  Boncesvalles 
(Boncevanx.) 


limermy. 

Leagues. 

St  Jean  P.  de  Port,  to 

Val- 

carlo*  . 

.    H 

RoDcetvalles  . 

.     4 

Bui]^ete 

.      X 

Zubiri 

•    3 

Zavaldica        .       . 

.    ai 

Pamplona* 

.    ai 

I4l 

The  scenery  is  magnificent,  Swiss- 
like and  Alpine.  At  St.  Jean  a  horse 
and  a  guide  may  be  hired  for  the  whole 
Journey  for  30fir.,  the  guide  paying  his 
own  keep,  and  no  retum  numey. 

Take  after  Yalcarlos  the  central  of 
the  three  mountain -routes.  By  this 
same  yalley,  where  Charlemagne  was 
routed,  the  Black  Prince  led  his  l^ons 
to  the  yictoiy  of  Navarrete  (February 
1867),  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  fled  after 
his  defeat  at  Y  itoria. 

The  hamlet  of  BoncesvaHes  (Boscida 
Yallis)  stands  in  the  yalley  of  Yal- 
carlos. A  good  little  inn  opposite  to 
the  church  of  the  untenanted  conrent 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Yalley.  In  778, 
ttie  army  of  Charlemagne,  with  all  his 
peerage,  fell,  routed  and  mowed  down 
by  the  independent  Basques.  Many 
were  the  l^ends  written  aher  this,  and 
among  them  the  Basque  Song  of  Alta- 
biscar,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridged  translation.  The  original  may 
be  found  in  H.  Francisque  Michel's 
work,  '  Le  Pays  Basque.' 

'  They  are  coming,  they  are  near/  said  a 


*  For  Pamplona,  see  Modtidjrom  Bayonn*, 


Basque  to  hb  son.   '  Child,  count  tbem  out,  ai 


'One,  two,  three,  four,  fiv«,  six,  seven,  cig^ 
ninef  ten,  eleren,  twelve. 

'Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

'Twenty  ami  thousands— 4o,  and  mai^  more 
stiH' 

'  But  the  cmgs  as  they  &1I  crush  their  tcoo|K; 
the  blood  flows ;  gory  remains  tie  panring  scax- 
tered  here  and  dine.  Oh,  how  many  a  shatieicd 
limb  1— oh,  that  ocean  of  blood  I 

'  They  fly,  they  run  away  f  Where  is  now 
dieir  hedge  of  speaxsf  How  many  are  there 
now,  child  (    Count  them  out,  ami  miaa  none.' 

'  Twenty,  ninHrrti,  eighteen,  seventeen,  six- 
teen, fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen. 

Xwelve,  eleven,  ten,'nine,  eiglit,  seven,  six, 
five,  three,  two,  one.' 

'  It  b  done  I    It  is  all  over  now. 

'  And  at  night  the  eagles  and  vultures  wiD 
come  down,  and  feed  upon  that  i«a«gi«*«i  flesh ; 
and  an  these  bones  must  blandi  for  eniuuaiie  !* 

At  Zubiri  and  Huarte  the  Arga  ia 
crossed ;  and  at  Yillaba  vehicles  can 
easily  be  obtained  to  reach  Pamplona, 
a  few  miles  off.  0 

a  By  OqI  de  B&rUaaU,St.  Jean  to 
Yalcarlos  ;  then  take  road  on  left,  and 
by  the  Ool  de  Bentaste,  1222  yards 
high.  Not  so  picturesque  or  woody, 
more  mountainous. 

J),  By  St  Mienne  de  Baifforry.—St. 
Jean  to  Bonceyauz  or  Buigaete  ;  then 
turn  E.,  passing  by  the  Alduides  and 
Banea  Foundiy.  Better  roads  ;  not  so 
picturesque.  Indifferent  accommoda- 
tion. Vehicles  from  Buiguete  (and 
Aviz)  daily. 

BotUe  2.  A,  TaroUU  to  Pamplona,-^ 
1.  By  Ochagavia  and  Lumbier,  118  kiL 
To  Larran,  l^e  last  French  village,  in 
a  carriage  (9  kiL),  then  riding  by 
Ochagavia  (1800  inhabitants),  on  the 
Zatoya  and  Andufia.  Lodge  at  the  old 
Hermitage  de  Kuestra  Sehora.  Some 
sulphureous  waters  in  the  vicinity,  an 
old  mansion-house,  and  two  medieval 
castles;  then  crossing  the  Salazar  to 
Nevaseu^  from  this  to  Lumbier,  cross- 
ing again  the  Salazar ;  the  scenery  Is 
very  fine,  and  the  latter  town  (popo- 
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lation  1600  inhabitants)  picturesquely 
aitnated.  The  roads  are  had,  hot  prac- 
ticable in  summer  and  atitanm ;  then 
following  the  dd  road  from  Zarago2a  to 
Pamplona,  leaving  the  fine  ninety- 
aeyen  arched  aquednct  on  the  light,  the 
latter  town  is  reached. 

B.  2.  By  JUmecU  and  Tiemuu,  116 
klL — ^Roncal,  444  inhabitants,  on  the 
Ezca.  The  road  is  not  interesting  or 
pleasant  Diligences  from  Tiermas  to 
Pamplona  erery  other  day,  and  one  by 
Sangaesa. 

8.  Boffnires  de  JAu^on  to  Zaroffoxa, 
by  Yenasqne  and  Borbastro,  riding  or 
walking  in  three  days  to  Borbastro. 
Magnificent  scenery  and  tolerable  ac- 
commodation. Ladies  may  be  carried 
in  portable  chairs.  First  day — Lnchon 
to  Yenasqne,  either  by  Port  de  Yenasqne 
or  Port  de  la  Gleyre ;  the  latter  is  a 
better  road,  the  former  sometimes 
perilous.  This  beantifnl  Talley  is  7 
leagaes  long  by  18  in  circmnference. 
VeTtasque,  — Inns  :  Bronssean,  or  at 
Pedro  Fairas ;  fares,  8  to  lOfr.  a-day ; 
popolation,  600.  A  dirty  town ;  the  old 
Yercelia.  On  the  Esera,  8829  feet 
abore  the  sea :  two  churches,  one  of  a 
Romanesque  style ;  a  picturesque  castle, 
and  curious  old  houses ;  the  Maladetta 
in  the  distance,  grand ;  the  Talley  of 
Yenasqne,  magnificent  Second  day — 
Sleep  at  Santa  liestra,  not  an  easy  road 
for  travelling,  but  picturesque.  Third 
day— To  Barbastro  ;  Barbastro  to  Zara- 
goza,  76  kil. 

4.  Boffnires  de  Luchon  to  Zaragoxa 
by  Jaea.  —  By  Lourdes,  Canxjanc, 
Urdes,  Jaca. 

Eauz  Chaudes  to  Zaroffoxa. — First 
to  Gabas,  then  by  Col.  des  Moines,  or 
Col  de  Sompert  (the  first  more  difficult, 
but  shorter),  to  Canfranc,  and  Canfranc 
to  Jaca,  Jaca  to  Zaragoza. 

Boffnires  de  Bigorre  by  Lourdee,  Be* 
telle,  UrdoSt  Can/rtmc,  and  Jaea. 

Attend  to  provender,  take  a  local 


guide,  and  sleep  in  private  houses  in 
preference  to  posadas.  Pass  the  beau- 
tifiil  valley  of  Jena,  4  leagues  long. 
K  to  S.,  8  wide ;  11  leagues  circum- 
ference. Watered  by  the  G411ego 
Salient;  the  chief  hamlet,  Panticosa, 
here  also. 

PanHeoea, — A  decent  French  inn, 
and  the  Etablissement  The  bathing 
accommodation  feir  from  good.  Dif- 
ferent springs ;  the  principal,  del  £s- 
tomago^  Herpes,  Hi^o ;  season  from 
June  to  September.  Boute  to  £aux 
Bonnes,  12  hrs.  stout  walking ;  can  be 
ridden.  To  Cauterets  by  Col  de  Mar- 
cadu,  desolate  and  difficult,  8  hrs. 
ride.  Pass  several  lakes,  pass  the  crest 
of  the  Col.  in  2)  hrsT,  whence  in  4  hr. 
to  Cauterets  (Hdtel  de  France),  when, 
by  diligence  or  caliches  to  Tarbes, 
whence  by  rail  to  Pan  and  Bayonne. 
Scenery  magnificent,  especially  the 
Lac  de  Gaube  and  Pont  d'Espagne. 
Here  the  Yignemale  is  seen  well ;  the 
Petit  Pic  is  10,000  ft  above  the  sea, 
and  has  been  ascended;  the  Lac  de 
Gaube  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in 
the  Pyrenees.  Though  there  are  nasty 
portions  to  descend  with  horses,  we 
have  found  them,  from  personal  expe- 
rience, level  ground  compared  to  many 
in  South  Andalusia  and  N.  W.  of  Spain. 
From  Panticosa  in  2  hrs.  ;  steep  side 
to  Salient  (Spanish  custom-house), 
whence  into  France  by  W.  Puerto  de 
Formigal,  which  i&  the  easiest,  or  by 
Cuello  de  Sova  and  La  Torqueta,  by 
the  Yalley  d'Ossau,  much  firequented 
and  highly  picturesque. 

i^.^.— See  for  the  mineral  springs. 
General  Information :  Mineral  Waiers, 
etc. 

Cofuierete  to  Pantieosa, — 9  hrs.  hard 
walking.  First  from  Cauterets  to  Pont 
d'£spagne ;  then  follow  the  Gave  de 
Marcadu,  leave  the  Ceratella  lake  on 
left,  cross  the  Pdrt  de  Marcadu  (2  hrs. 
now  to  Panticosa).     Panticosa  to  Jaca, 
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86  kil.,  ride  or  walk.  One  can  also  go 
from  Canterets  to  Panticosa  by  the 
Yignemale,  road  worse.  There  is  a 
diligence  service  between  Panticosa  and 
Zaragoza — ^in  22  hours. 

Oloron  to  Jaca  by  Oan/rane, — Oloron 
to  Urdos,  40  kiL  ;  Urdos  to  Croix  de 
Somport ;  the  cross  marks  the  limits  of 
the  two  conntries.  The  Aragon,  near  to 
Yenta  San  Antonio,  at  the  last  bridge 
before  Canfranc,  pay  Ir.  30m.  per  horse 
or  mul& 

CanfmTic,  on  right  bank  of  the 
Aragon,  140  inhabitants ;  one  only 
street ;  a  picturesque  castle,  time  of 
Philip  II. ;  thence  by  Pe&a  Colorada, 
cross  several  defiles,  and  to  Jaca»  whence ' 
Zaragoza. 

OavamU  to  Jaca. — 4}  hrs.  walk 
from  Gavamie  and  its  Cirque,  and  by 
the  Ara,  which  is  crossed  to  Boucharo, 
where  sleep ;  and  from  it  to  Panticosa, 
7  hrs.,  by  the  mountain  of  Tenera, 
from  Cirque  de  Gavamie  by  Valley  de 
Gedre  to  Bareges,  St.  Sauveur,  Oan- 
terets  by  PierrefittCL 

Itintrary.  Leagues 

Pau  to  Panticosa         ...        8 
From  Tarbes  to  Panticosa  .  4 

Bareges 4 

Bagnfcres  de  Bigorre   ...        4 
„       de  Luchon   ...       4 
From  Oloron,  8  leagues,  the  best  road,  only  4 
aro  ridden,  and  the  rest  in  a  carriage. 

ZcuragoM  to  Bctffnires  de  Bigorre. — 
By  rail  to  Selgua  (line,  Zaragoza  to 
Barcelona),  yehicles  in  attendance  for 
Barbastro,  10  klL 

£a/riaaro.—OR  the  Veso,  population 
6200,  a  bishop's  see,  Posada  Bazas, 
situated  on  uneven  ground  in  a  hollow, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  whose  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  city;  veiy  narrow,  steep  streets, 
that  in  winter  become  torrents  and 
cascades ;  a  few  houses  have  soffits,  etc. , 
of  16th  centmy  style,  but  most  are 
brick  and  mortar  works,  and  indifferent. 
In  the  Calle  dal  Coso  is  a  specimen 


of  house  architecture  of  16th  centuij. 
At  one  extremity  of  it  a  spedrna 
of  the  plateresque  with  Bevivai  pillan, 
sculptured  soffits  (alero),  and  a  gallexy 
with  open -worked  pendants,  and  in 
Calle  del  Biancho  is  a  good  example  of 
the  house  architecture  of  end  of  15th 
century.  The  Vcro,  a  humble  rivulet 
goes  through  the  city.  The  cathedni 
really  dates  of  end  of  15th  century,  for 
the  former  portion,  now  called  la  Kaes^ 
tria,  was  much  reduced  when  the  pre- 
sent edifice  was  erected  ;  we  may  place 
the  dates  of  foundation  between  1500 
and  1638.  Pope  Nicolas  V.  erected 
this  See  into  a  Colegiata  in  1448.  The 
principal  entrance  (if  it  may  ao  be  called) 
is  paltry  beyond  measure,  and  has  to  be 
hunted  for.  The  dimensions  are  not 
great — 140  ft  in  length,  three  naves 
alike  in  height,  the  groining  springing 
from  the  capitals  of  the  column^  and 
covered  wil^  ogee  Heme  ribs.  The 
pillars  are  light  and  graceful,  and  look 
like  a  bunch  of  pillarets  tied  np  by  a 
capital  made  of  foliage,  angels,  and 
flowers.  At  the  extremity  of  the  three 
naves,  the  arches  form  a  star,  in  centre 
of  which  is  the  high  chapel,  and  in  the 
two  other  lateral  ones  there  are  chapels 
with  plateresque  altars  divided  into 
numerous  compositions.  The  high  altar 
is  of  1560-1602,  and  was  erroneously 
attributed  by  some  to  Damian  Ferment, 
who  died  end  of  15lh  century.  It  is 
indifferent  This  church  has  neither 
cupola  nor  transept  The  light  comes 
from  the  ogival  windows  placed  over 
the  chapels ;  imder  them  runs  a  friese 
all  round  the  church  with  lai^  gilt 
letters  of  16th  and  17th  centuries,  re- 
cording its  consecration  in  1581«  This 
edifice  is  associated  with  no  great  tr^- 
tions  of  art  or  histoiy ;  there  are  no 
sepulchres.  The  choir  in  central  nave ; 
stalls  of  plateresque  style,  1584-1594, 
with  goodly  executed  columns  istriated, 
mascaron%  and  minor  sculptures.  Thttn 
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are  ten  or  more  chapelfi,  mostly  chnni- 
gneresque  and  indifferent.  There  is 
also  a  road  here  to  Huesca  and  to  Hon- 
zon  ;  attend  to  the  provender,  and  on 
to  NawU,  where  is  a  great  trade  in  salt. 
^i9ua.— -Once  the  capital  of  Sohrarve, 
now  a  poor  (SOO  inhabitants)  hamlet 
The  two  churches,  ancient  mosques. 
On  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  old  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Sobrarve,  2}  kil.  off,  is 
the  famous  Croz  de  Sobraire,  placed  in 
remembrance  of  the  one  which  appeared 
to  King  Garcia  Ximenes,  about  to  en- 
counter the  infidel ;  every  year,  Sep- 
tember 14,  a  great  festival  takes  place 
around  it  By  Puertolas,  here  two 
roads  to  fiagn^res — ^Ist  By  Col  de  Sesa 
and  Bielsa;  2d.  La Oinca ;  go  on  direct 
to  Gistain,  SOO  inhabitants  ;  follow  up 
the  Gingueta,  and  to  Col  de  la  Pey,  at 
the  foot  of  Pic  du  Midi,  and  by  the  ad- 
mirable vslley  de  Louron,  whence  to 
Bagn^res. 

Zaragata  to  Jaea. — ^Distance  19} 
leagues.  By  a  diligence  to  Ayerve,  12 
leagues,  in  about  10  hours.  Then  in 
one  da/s  hard  ridings  or  two  walking 
days,  to  Jaca,  by  bad  roads. 

limerary.              Letguo. 
Zaragota  to  Zuera     ...    4 
Gurresi                               .       .3 
Ayenre 5 

—  X9 

Bernues 5 

Jaca «4 

—  ik 

•7aea.-»Popnlation,  8200  inhabitants. 
The  scenery  around  is  picturesque. 
/iM».-  Posada  del  Canfirane;  dose  by  the 
liver  Gas  joins  the  Aragon.  A  bishop's 
see.  The  cathedral  was  built  in  814 
by  King  Bamiro.  It  is  massive  and 
sombre,  divided  into  three  naves. 
There  are  some  curious  and  very  early 
detailB.  The  present  groining  was  put 
up  in  the  16th  century.  OaTpHkk  de 
San  MiffueL—A  fine  plataresque  door. 


Capilla  de  la  Trinidad. — A  fine  marble 
retablo.  Capilla  de  Su  Magestad.—A 
grand  tomb  of  a  bishop.  The  city  was 
taken  by  M.  P.  Cato,  A.  0. 195.  Portions 
of  the  Roman  wall  then  erected  remain. 
In  795  the  battle  of  Las  Tiendas  took 
place  here,  when  Don  Asnar  defeated 
90,000  Moors,  the  women  fighting  like 
men.  On  the  first  Friday  of  May,  on 
the  site  of  the  battle,  the  Jaca  women 
go  through  a  shdm  fight  A  church 
was  raised  here  also.  In  Jaca  was  held 
the  first  parliament  on  record,  and  its 
Fuero  or  mimicipal  charter  is  among 
the  earliest  in  Spain.  Excursions  can 
be  made  to  the  mines  and  pine -forests 
of  Orvel,  and  the  picturesque  and  legen- 
dary Benedictine  Convent  of  San  Juan 
de  la  Peiia,  also  to  Eaux  Chaudes  by 
Canfiranc,  the  latter  84  hrs.  ride. 

French  Pyrenees  into  Spain, — From 
Pan  to  Bayonne,  by  rail ;  distance,  106 
kiL;  time,  8  hrs.;  fiires,  1st  cl.,  llf. 
20c.;  2d  cl.,  8f.  40c.;  8d  cL,  6f.  15c.; 
and  from  Pan  to  Jaca  ;  walking  or  riding 
(by  Urdos),  and  from  Jaca,  either  to 
Sanguessa,  and  then  rail  to  Pamplona 
or  Zaragoza,  or  direct  to  Huesca,  whence 
to  Zaragoza  line. 

From  Zaragosta  to  Cauterets,  Zara- 
goza  to  Sueaea. — By  rail,  Zaragoza  to 
Tardienta,  1 }  hr.  At  Tardienta,  branch 
line  to  Huesca ;  distance,  21  kiL ; 
time,  40  to  60  m.  ;  total,  2}  hn. 

ffiteaoa, — Osca  Ilargetes,  named  by 
the  Romans  Victrix,  coined  the  much- 
prized  money  called  Oscense  which  was 
preciously  carried  to  Rome.  Huesca 
was  the  dty  of  predilection  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  and 
tike  court  of  Ramiro  11.  The  cathedral 
is  in  a  spacious  quadrilong  square. 
About  1827,  it  is  supposed,  the  Bis- 
cayan  Juan  of  Olotzaga  designed  the 
plan  af  it,  and  the  building  was  finished 
in  1515.  The  portal  mayor  or  W. 
doorway  is  by  him,  and  its  seven  ogival 
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arches  are  supposed  to  hare  been  placed 
to  represent  the  seven  heavens.  It  is 
ornamented  with  biena-venturadoa  ac- 
cording to  their  hierarchy,  and  the  pre- 
cedence supposed  to  rule  in  the  em- 
pyrean— thus,  in  the  inner  ardh  are 
|daced  eight  prophets ;  in  the  third, 
ten  angels ;  in  the  fifti),  fourteen  vir- 
gins ;  and  in  the  seventh,  sixteen  mar- 
tyrs, all  canopied.  The  other  arches 
are  decorated  with  flowers  and  scroll- 
work. Over  the  door  the  tympsnnm 
has  the  Yiigin  and  Child  adored  by 
the  three  Kings  of  the  East,  and  Jesus 
appearing  to  the  Magdalen;  also  es- 
cutcheons of  city  and  benefeictors.  On 
each  side  of  the  "W.  door  are  seven  large 
statues  representing  Apostles,  etc.,  and 
the  martyrs  of  Huesca,  called  Lorenzo 
and  Vicente.  The  execution  indifferent 
The  ogive  was  awkwardly  interrupted 
by  a  salient  portico,  and  over  it  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  front  composed  of 
four  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  a  central 
rose-window.  This  portion  dates  of  be- 
ginning of  16th  century,  it  is  supposed. 
On  the  right  is  the  belfry,  most  indiffei^ 
ent  There  are  two  other  early  door- 
ways worthy  of  examination.  Interior. 
— ^Three  naves,  cruciform.  The  central 
roof  has  Revival  florones,  for  which  1800 
gold  florinswere  given  in  1515  by  Bishop 
Juan  de  Aragon  y  Navarra.  The  tran- 
sept has  painted  g^ass  at  the  extremities^ 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  church  there  is 
none.  The  principal  retablo  in  high 
altar  is  a  masterpiece  of  Forment  on 
alabaster  1520-88,  for  10,000  sueldos. 
The  first  pedestal  is  divided*  into  two 
orders.  'Hie  first  order  is  composed  of 
seven  relievos  of  Passion  of  Christ,  etc. 
The  work  is  fine ;  not  pure  Gothic,  rather 
pkteresque.  Cfhair  in  centre ;  tiie  tra- 
sooro  formed  as  an  altar  crowned  by 
Faith ;  crucifix  in  centre,  and  on  sides 
S.  Lorenxo  and  S.  Vicente,  all  Grseco- 
Roman  style.  The  external  side  of 
choir  is  of  1402,  the  former  silleria  was 


replaced  by  the  present  one,  which  is  ^ 
work  of  native  inferior  aitista,  15S7- 
1594,  style  of  Revival,  mezzo-reUeros 
in  upper  row ;  the  arms  and  bocks  aze 
much  worked.  The  chapels  axe  indiffo^ 
ent  In  one  is  the  Cristo  de  los  Milag- 
ros,  whose  sweat  fell  on  the  man  wlio 
bore  him  in  a  procession  (1497),  whidi 
took  place  with  an  object  to  propitiate 
Divine  Providence.  In  the  archives  of 
the  chapter  are  several  curious  books, 
the  ori^nal  actas  of  the  Councils  of 
Jaca  (1063),  and  well-illuminated  bibles 
and  breviaries.  The  cloisters  are  an- 
terior to  the  present  cathedraL  The  door 
from  latter  to  former  is  Byzantine^ 
with  figures  of  saintSw  The  cloisten 
still  retain  specimens  of  their  primitive 
Byzantine  style.  Bishop  FenoUet  in 
1458  erected  a  whole  wing,  which  was 
Grothic  ;  all  the  rest  is  ruin  and  nei^ect 
The  sepulchres  aze  indifferent,  and 
mostiy  without  inscriptions.  On  that  of 
a  knight  called  Ordas  is  his  escatcheon 
with  a  bell,  in  memory  of  his  head 
being  cut  hy  the  enemy  and  placed  to 
sound  a  belL  Some  are  with  inacrip- 
tions  of  12tkto  14th  century,  but  those 
are  few  and  of  no  importance.  One  of 
the  Revival  style  was  erwsted  by  For- 
ment to  his  pupil  Hu&oz.  The  Ushop's 
palace  is  indifferent  The  Town-Hall 
has  a  plateresque  hslL 

Parish  Chuirch  of  San  i^ro.— 12th 
century ;  the  asylum  and  burial  of  the 
Rey  Monge,  much  spoiled  by  war  and 
the  Moors,  but  Byzantine  formerly. 
The  retablo  of  1241  was  magnificent, 
but  was  replaced  by  the  present  one  of 
1608.  The  choir  dates  of  the  begin- 
ning of  16th  century,  (^thic,  plain, 
and  elegant  enou^  In  a  chapel  here 
are  the  remains  of  the  children  Juato  y 
Pastor,  martyrised  at  AlcaU  de  Henares 
by  Dacian's  orders,  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  the  cave  <^  a  hennit  in  the  9th 
centmy.  They  were  objectsofmuchpioos 
covetousness  at  Alcald  and  other  cities^ 
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Opposite  are  the  Casaa  Consistoriales 
in  the  style  of  16th  centniy,  and  on 
one  side  the  Episcopal  Palace.  Here 
was  formerly  one  of  tiie  finest  mosques, 
which  was  purified  and  consecrated  in 
1096,  and  pulled  down  in  14th  eentniy. 
It  is  the  Capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name ;  population;  10,000.  Uni- 
▼ersity,  Plaza  de  Toros,  and  a  seminary, 
— a  bishop's  see  situated  in  its  rich 
plain,  called  Haga,  contains  many  old 
and  well-preserved  edifices.  Now  a 
decayed  and  backward  dull  town.  It 
was  an  important  city,  according  to 
Plutarch,  under  the  Romans.  San 
Lorenzo  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
bom  here.  The  chief  street  is  £1 
Coso.  The  town  is  cheap  and  well 
supplied.  The  Pantano^  near  Asquis, 
4  leagues  N.  of  Huesca,  is  a  fine 
hydraulic  work,  by  Artigas. 

Huesca  to  Panticosa,  88  IdL  Can- 
terets  nine  hours'  walking  either  by 
the  Yignemale  or  the  Marcadan. 

iMcktm  to  Zd/mgoza, — Walking  or 
riding  in  8  days,  thus  divided;  the 
distance  is  given  in  hours ;  a  guide  ne- 
cessary:— 

Itinerary:  fibst  day. 

Luchon  to  Cirque  de  la  Gl^       .  .  8  o 

Port  de  la  Gl^  (Frontier)    .       .  .  z  30 

Ho^ice  de  V^iasque  (brealcftst)  .  .  z  o 

Town  of  Vdnasque  (sleep)     .       .  .  a  30 


8BCOND  DAY. 

Vdnaaqoe  to  EriBttf         .       .               .    o  30 

ChapeOe  to  Goient        .               .        .    o  zs 

Sahun o  15 

N.B.—ToXixm  now  the  upper  route, 

as  the  lower,  though  shorter,  is 

steeper  and  dangerous  for  hones. 

Chia  (a  nasty  bit  to  descend)        •       .90 

Seiia  (very  bad  track)    .       .       .       .    a  o 

Campo    (brealc£ut),   most  picturesque 

goiges a  30 

MuiiUo z  o 

San  Quilei  (where  sleq»)       •       .       .    a  30 


THIRD  DAY. 

San  Quilez  to  Besians  (good  road) 
Femurura  .... 
Venta  de  Santa  Lucia 
Venta  de  Graous  (breakfiut) 
PueUa  de  Castro 
Capilla  de  San  Roque 
Barca  de  Peila  la  Cambra. 

Eua 

Bazbastro  .... 


o    45 

o    30 
z     o 


o    zs 


At  Barbastro,  Calls  del  PortiUo,  l^a 
9,  there  is  a  diL  office  where  tickets  are 
delivered  to  Zaragoza,  railway  com- 
prised. The  station  is  Selgua  (that  of 
Monzon  is  only  5  kil  from  Selgua), 
fares  by  the  small  diligence,  between 
Barbastro  and  Selgua,  8  hrs. ;  and  l^r. 
for  each  10  kilogrammes^  excess  of 
liiggage,  distance,  10  kil. 

Pau  to  ZaragouL  {Very  interesting,) 
By  rail,  from  Pan  to  Tarbes,  89  IdL 
24}  miles.  From  Tarbes,  riding  or 
walking,  5  days,  but  can  be  done  in  4 
days. 

Itifurary:  wivitrt  day. 

Tarbes  to  Juillan,  6  IdL                .       .    o  40 

Ossun,  6  IdL  ...              .       •    o  40 

Pontaroq,  10  kJL z  o 

Nay  (we  have  walked  from  Nay  to  Bag. 

de  BigoreSy  a  charming  promenade ; 

brBakiast  hero),  zo  luL                       .    z  ao 

Rebenac,  za  kiL z  ao 

Louvie,  10  IdL z  o 

SECOND  DAY.  == 

Lourie  to  Chapelle  de  Bielle        .        .    z  o 

Col  de  Mariblanca  (mule-track)             .    3  o 

Escottes,  9  klL z  o 

Bedoos  (breakfast)  zp  kiL  .  .  .  z  o 
Etsan  .*.  .  .Z30 
Urdos  (where  sleep) ;  it  is  zo  IdL  from 

the  Port o  45 

8    zs 

THIRD  DAY,  «Bi^^ 

Urdos  to  Lazaret  .  .  .  .  o  95 
Forges  of  Peyraneire  (the  Black  or 

Rock  Stone) x  90 

Pailette  (excellent  road)         .               •  o  zs 

French  frontier  (zz9  IdL  from  Pau)       •  o  zf 

Spanish  Douane z  o 

Canfranc  (breakfiut)      .       .       .       .so 
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o  50 

Castello  (mule-track)  .  z  95 

Jaca  (small  vehicles  to  Zangosa,  but 

changing  somewhat  the  route ;  sleep)  z  30 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Jaca  to  summit  of  hill 

z 

90 

To  site  opposite  Bernues  . 

z 

30 

Venta  de  Auzanego  (break&st) 

z 

45 

Venta  de  la  Pefia  (most  picturesque) 

z 

30 

MuriUo 

z 

0 

Bridge  of  Murillo 

0 

X5 

£res    (sleep  i    opposite  to  Ayeroe^ 

whence  diL  to  Zaragoa) 

z 

30 

8 

5 

Eres  to  Gnnea  del  Gallego 

4 

0 

Site  where  the  roads  of  Huesca  and 

Jaca  branch 

a 

3P 

La  Baica  (where  the   Galkgo  is 

0 

»S 

Suera   (good  caniageaUe    road  to 

Zangosa:Tehides)*     .       .       . 

0 

»S 

*  A  nation  of  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to 


ViUanueva  1 
Zaragosa    j 


reduced  bjr  rail  to 
4onun. 
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Beakf  tf  Rtftrgma^^x.  'Tratado  de  h 
Santa  Iglesia  Metrop.  dd  Salvador  de  Za- 
ragoaa'  (tho  Seo  Cathedral),  by  D.  d'Espft 
(MS.) 

2.  '  Libro  de  Memorias  de  las  Cosas  que  ee 
la  Iglesia  de  la  Seo  de  Saragoca,  ae  ban  'o6e- 
dde  desde  X579  hasta  z6oz,'  by  Mandura  (MSJ^ 
in  Archives  of  the  Seo.  The  best  work  on  the 
Cathedral. 

3.  A  poor,  but  in  aome  respects  useful,  'Gua 
de  Zaragoia,'  Zarsgoa,  V.  Andrfs,  CockiUena. 
No.  49,  x86a 

Rnu.—x . '  Anales  Hist  de  Reus,'  by  Bo&inC 
y  Broci ;  Reus,  Sabater,  Z845,  9  voIsl  4»>- 
The  best  woilc  on  this  subject,  erudite,  and  of 
general  mterest  as  conoenis  the  Instoty  of 
Catalufia. 

9.  'EnsayosobrelaTopografiayEstadistica 
deReus,'l^Ardevd;  Madnd,  E^inosa,  i8ao^ 
z  voL  4ta 


Zaragoca,  az  IciL    Fares: — zst  cL,  8r.  50c.:  id 
cL,  <Sr.  95c.:  3d  cL,  4r.  75c    In  40  n 
a-day  to  Zaiagonb 
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Genenl  IdeiL— Portngal  poesesses 
great  attnctioxui  in  fhe  yaried  range  of 
its  scenery,  though,  from  the  somewhat 
redaoed  scale  of  its  natural  features,  it 
seldom  acquires  that  character  of  wild 
grandeur  and  sublimity  which  is  found  in 
Spanish  landscapes.  Independently  of 
this,  it  possesses  the  great  and  permanent 
charm  of  a  climate  generally  pleasant  and 
wholesome^  a  simple-hearted,  primitiTe 
peasantry  (picturesque  and  altogether 
novel  in  dress  and  appearance),  and  his- 
torical associations  dear  to  every  English- 
man. Portugal  will  fail  to  interest  the 
ofdinary  sightseeing  tourists^  and  all 
art  amateurs.  Nor  is  the  lack  of  monu- 
mental records  of  the  past  anywise 
compensated  for  by  the  cheoring  spectacle 
of  modem  activity  and  enterprise,  for 
here  Queen  Indolence  reigns  supreme  over 
a  sun-fed  population,  who,  as  devotees  of 
*  sweet  nothlng-to-do,'  afford  another  in- 
stance of  the  fkct,  that  wherever  nature 
assumes  her  queenly  robes,  man  is  her 
•lave,  and  never  becomes  her  master. 

Travelling  is  now  comparatively  easy 
to  what  it  used  to  be  but  a  few  years  ago : 
roads  are  generally  well  kept  up,  and 
perfectly  secure ;  and  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  country  may  be  obtained  in  an  easy 
and  rapid  manner  by  following  the  rail- 
way lines  which  cross  the  most  important 
portions,  connecting  the  principal  cities. 
In  the  larger  towns,  the  accommodation 
is  good,  and  the  food  very  tolerable ;  but 
whoever  intends  visiting  the  more  out-of- 
the-way  districts,  and  exploring  the  hills 
and  their  romantic  scenery,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  rough  it.  The  charges  at  hotels, 
and  the  railway  tariffs,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  Spain. 

Oeoffraphy.  —  Portugal,  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  most  southern 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  lies  between  86**  50' 
and  42"  lOf  lai,  and  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  long.  W.  Greenwich.  Its  great- 
est breadth  from  K  to  W.  is  about  153 
milss;  its  greatest  length  N.^oS.  of  some 


856  miles;  and  its  surface,  85,189  square 
miles.  Save  on  the  west,  where  it  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Portugal 
ia  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  Spain, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  no  well- 
defined  natural  frontier.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  an  estrangement  of  portions 
of  Estremadura,  Castile,  and  Gallicia,  in- 
habited by  a  people  of  the  same  origin, 
who  have  gone  astray  from  the  mo&er 
country.  She  still  claims  it  as  of  her 
own  race,  and  trusts  the  runaway,  how- 
ever hostile  hitherto,  -  may  some  day 
resume  her  proper  place  among  the  sister 
provinces. 

Monntaina. — ^The  country  ia  hilly, 
but  contains  some  very  flat  districts. 
The  hiUs  never  reach  in  height  anything 
approaching  to  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  or 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  greatest  altitude  being 
7880  feet  (Onteiro  Maior).  The  oro- 
graphic system  ruling  Portugal  may  be 
easily  explained.  Four  main  chains  of 
mountains,  each  a  prolongation  of  corre- 
sponding Spanish  ranges,  cross  the  coun- 
try, and  gradually  subside  as  they  near 
the  Atlantic,  into  which  they  plunge,  the 
last  links  of  the  riveting  diain.  1.  La 
Serra  da  Estrella,  the  Roman  Sermimiua 
Mona,  forms  the  backbone  of  Portugal, 
extends  from  the  Spanish  main  central 
Guadaixama  range,  a  prolongation  south- 
wards of  the  Pyrenean  system,  runs  east 
to  west,  and  reaches  at  its  highest  peak, 
that  of  Canariz,  an  altitude  of  7500  feet 
2.  Serra  de  Gerez,  on  the  noi-th,  whose 
highest  peak  is  7400  feet  8.  Serra  de 
Ona  and  San  Mamede,  a  pr(4ongation  of 
the  Montes  de  Toledo^  2400  feet ;  and  4. 
Serra  de  Monchiqne  in  the  sout^  a  pro- 
longation of  Sierra  Morena,  and  whose 
highest  peak,  0  Foya,  reaches  4050  feet 
The  searcoast  line  is  about  500  miles  in 
length,  low  on  the  north,  but  craggy  and 
steep  more  towards  the  centre,  depressed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Alemtejo,  and 
with  few  sandy  islets  of  any  importance, 
save  the  Borlengas  groups  east  of  Peniche. 
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With  ih«  exoeptton  of  the  Montednho 
hill,  near  Bragiuiza,  7100  feet»  there  are 
no  hillfl  with  perpetoel  snow. 

Birers. — ^The  principel  riren  are  the 
Tegus  (d  Tefo),  which  flowi  throng 
Toledo,  nuu  a  oonrse  parallel  to  the  Serrm 
de  ESstrella  and  Qiiadarrama,  and  diaem- 
bogaea  at  Lisbon,  being  partly  naTigable ; 
the  Dome  (Span.  Dmro),  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  divides  Poitngal  from 
Spain ;  the  Onadiana,  between  AndahiciA 
and  Alemt^o,  ilowtng  out  into  the  Atlan- 
tic south  of  the  kiifgdom.  Hiere  are  a 
great  manj  more  besides,  of  less  import- 
ance, snch  as  the  Minho,  Mondego,  Lima, 
Cayado,  Sado,  Zeiere,  Tamega-— upwards, 
in  all,  of  800  wateroonrsea,  many  of  which 
are  either  yery  low  or  dried  np  in  snm- 
mer,  and  become  torrents  when  swoUen 
by  the  rains  and  molten  snows. 

IfftkM,  etc. — ^There  are  a  few  moim- 
tain  lakes,  but  of  no  importance;  salt 
marshes  at  Setabsl,  and  salt  water  springs 
at  Rio  Maiori  near  Santarem.  Mineral 
springs  are  not  wanting^  there  being  as 
many  as  200,  the  most  important  of 
which  are— that  of  Rainha,  in  Bstrema- 
dara,88*Fahr.;  of  Geres  and  the  sulphur- 
eous of  Alca^arias,  near  Lisbon. 

Olimate.— The  dimate  is  generally 
healthy  and  temperate,  more  especially 
on  the  sea-coast  and  the  table-lands  in 
the  interior.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
greater  than  in  Spain,  and  insufficiently 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeies.  The  cold 
season  begins  end  of  November,  and  lasts 
till  end  of  Febmsiy.  December  is  rainy 
and  very  windy ;  the  snow,  abundant  in 
the  northern  districts,  is  rare  in  the  valleys 
of  the  interior ;  and  spring  is  everywhere 
most  deUghtlViL  There  is  great  variety, 
according  to  the  situation,  differences  of 
altitude,  proj^mity  to  the  sea  and  hills. 
Coimbra  is  said  to  be  more  temperate 
than  Lisbon,  but  mo^  rainy  and  less 
healthy;  Oporto  is  wet  and  cloudy  in 
winter ;  cfolder  then,  and  warmer  in  sum- 
mer, than  any  other  place  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  climate  of  the  province  of 
Algarve  is  deUghtfbl  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  districts  south  of  Tagus,  vicinity  of 
Setubal,  etc.,  are  unhealthy.  The  most 
agreeable  and  best  suited  to  invalids  is 
perhaps  that  of  Cintra  (see  Lisbon)u 


Vatoral  Produetiona. — Tlw  soilii 
generally  rich  and  very  fertik  m  tls 
watered  valleys.  The  flora  ie  varied.  The 
hills  are  dotibmi  withfin,  holm-oaks,  oafa^ 
chestnuts,  and  birch,  wldch  latter  aremk 
on  the  higher  summits.  Oak-fonsli 
succeed;  and  gradually  lower  the  eoik- 
tree,  carob,  kermes,  lemoo,  orsoige^  olin^ 
and,  in  the  wannest  sheltared  regioBs,  ths 
aloe  and  date.  The  moat  chsraeterirtiB 
flora  of  Portugal  is  found  in  the  vaOsTS 
of  Miiiho  and  Beira.  Fmit^trees  of 
all  kinds  thrive  plentifully:  upwards  of 
200  million  oranges  are  yearly  gathered, 
and  are  perhape  the  best  in  thewoiid; 
seven  miUion  kilogrammas  of  figs  are  pro- 
duced; com  grows,  eepectaUy  on  the 
table-lands  of  Alemt^  Traz-oa-Hontei^ 
and  Ifinho.  TSie  valleya  produce  excel- 
lent wine,  such  as  Oporto  (pari  wineX  ^ 
Garcavelos,  andSetubal,  of  which  Uaeemil- 
lion  hectolitres  are  yeariy  obtained.  Ostkb 
and  sheep  are  reared,  there  being  vpwards 
of  two  and  a  half  million  beads  of  latter; 
but  both  the  fleah  and  wool  are  of  inferiar 
kind,  owing  to  the  want  and  pofverky  of 
pasture-land.  Mules  and  asses  are  almost 
exclusively  used  as  beasts  of  bmden,  sad 
horses  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  KxceDest 
fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts,  and  there  ia  some  good  ahooting 
during  the  winter  months. 

MaaufaotiiTtta  are  backward,  and 
limited  to  woollens  at  Portal^gre^  oottoor 
spinning  at  Thomar,  fine  lineDB  at  Gui- 
maraens,  jewellery  at  Braga,  and  aUks  at 
Braganza.  Lisbon  and  Porto  are  the  chief 
centres  of  the  manufactoring  as  wdl  as  of 
the  commercial  movement  of  the  kingdcnv 
The  mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  great, 
but  veiy  much  neglected.  Mines  are  now 
being  worked  in  Bstremadura.  Cofiperis 
found  and  considerably  extracted  at  Fal- 
hal ;  lead  at  Bra^al,  in  tfa^  same  distriet 
The  principal  mine  is,  however,  the  eoppsr 
one  of  3.  Domingo^  near  Viliairea],  in  the 
Algarve.  Some  coal  is  found  near  Bnartos; 
and  fine  marble  quarries  are  numerous. 

Trade. — ^Ihe  principal  exports  are 
wine  (vines  occupy  a  smf aoe  of  about 
812,500  acres),  which  is  carried  on  prin- 
dpidly  by  English  firms;  vinegan,  oil, 
dry  fhdt,  com,  etc  In  1865,  the  imports 
amounted  to  24,822,534  suIvbIs  ;   the 
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ezporti,  22,181,508 ;  makiiig  a  total  of 
46,954,042.  The  principal  foreign  ports 
with  'Which  trade  is  carried  on  are  English 
or  Brazilian.  In  1865, 19,000  ships  left 
and  entered  Portogoese  ports. 

Btatirttoi,  atowPortugal,  fonnerly,  and  far 
move  natunlly,  divided  into  seven  provinces  or 
kia^;doms,  has  been  subdivided,  since  1835,  into 
seventeen  districts  or  administiafgOes.  The 
former  Minko  now  contains  the  district  of 
Braga,  Vianna,  Porto ;  that  of  Tnurct-MomUt, 
Biacansaand  Villazeal ;  Beira,  Aveiro,  Castel- 
Jobranco,  Coimbia,  Guarda,  Viseo.  Etirtma- 
dmra  comprises  L^bon,  Leiria,  and  Santarem ; 
the  old  kingdom  of  A  Igarve,  Faro :  AUmt^o, 
Bej^  Evora,  and  Portalegre.  Each  is  sub- 
divided again  into  concelbos,  the  Asturian  con- 
cejos,  and  those  into  parishes. 

The  population  of  continental  Portugal  is 
3>98^558:  of  its  European  islands  and  Madeira, 
363f658;  of  its  African  and  Asiatic  cobnies, 
3,88i,oaa;  making  a  total  of  8,33r,938.  The 
monuchy  is  constitutional,  with  two  houses  of 
paiiiament;  and  the  budget  for  1867-68  wasp— 
revenue,  16,884,4x9  milreis ;  the  expenses, 
93,695,979  milreis:  the  public  debt  (1865), 
i9x,o4$,os4  milreis.  The  army  (1867)  was  ik 
34,848  men,  exclusive  of  some  ax,ooo  colonial 
troops :  its  cos^  ;£7So,ooa  The  navy  consists 
of  47  ships,  out  of  which  96  are  armed  with  343 
girns,  manned  by  3493  seamen  and  marines,  and 
ai6  officers,  with  a  yearly  cost  of  ;C94o^ooo. 
There  are  sixteen  fortified  places,  of  which 
Elvas,  Estremos,  Peniche,  Valenga,  are  the 
most  important.  The  chief  ports  are  Lisbon, 
Porto,  Figueira,  SetuvaL  Public  instruction  is 
weU  organised :  a  good  university  at  Coimbra, 
and  aradfrnia  at  Porto. 

Hiatovy^-— The  Portuguese  are  thought  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  formed  the  largest  portion 
of  Roman  LusUania,  so  called,  say  the  learned, 
from  Lysias,  the  son  of  Bacchus ;  Portugal,  its 
subsequent  name,  being  derived  from  the  city 
of  Porto,  near  wluch  stood  the  Roman  town 
Calle,  which,  being  joined,  made  Porto-Calle ; 
though  it  may  be  more  likely  to  suppose  that 
the  former  Latin  appellation  was  dropped  when 
the  other  most  important  territory  about  Porto 
was  repeopled,  and  the  city  rebuilt  by  Gascons 
and  French ;  whence  Portus  Callus,  or  Gallo- 
rum.  The  Roman  dominion  lasted  five  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  the  Visigothic  began  A.D. 
588;  the  Moorish,  7x4.  From  the  Moors, 
Portugal  was  wrested  by  the  Asturian-Spaniards. 
It  subsequently  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  whose  king,  Affonso  VI.,  in  X095,  be- 
stowed it  in  fief  to  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
gandson  of  Duke  Robert  I.,  one  of  the  many 
fwtuue  acekiiy  nobles  of  that  age  who  resorted 


to  Spain  to  fight  the  infidel  and  better  their 
prospects.  He  was  eminently  successful  against 
the  Moor,  and,  as  a  reward,  obtained  the  hand 
of  the  monarch's  natural  daughter,  with  Portu- 
gal as  her  dowry.  Affonso  Henriques,  the 
Count's  son,  became  independent,  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Ourique,  1x39,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Portugal  The  house  of  Burgundy 
lasted  until  X385,  when  Portugal  rose  to  great 
political  importance  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  kingdom,  originally  limited  to  the  territory 
between  Minho  and  the  Tagus,  was  consider^ 
ably  aggrandised  by  the  suocesave  annexations 
of  Alemtejo,  district  of  Lisbon,  part  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Affonso  I.,  and  of  the  Algarves,  under  Affonso 
III.  The  monarrhs  of  the  house  of  Avis,  who 
succeeded  during  the  years  X385  to  X580,  ob- 
tained important  territories  in  N.  Africa, 
founded  colonies  in  India  and  Braxil,  and  pro- 
moted the  great  discoveries  of  the  age.  August 
4,  X578,  was  fought  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Alcooer  Quibir,  celebrated  for  the  routing  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  mowed  oown  by  the  Moors.  The 
disappearance  of  King  Don  SebastiOa  was  the 
origin  of  an  extraonUnary  superstition,  which 
rose  almost  to  a  sect,  called  Uie  Sebasrianists, 
who  firmly  believed  in  the  immortality  of  their 
king— 'O  encoherto,'  the  'hidden  one'— who 
was  to  return  fipom  captivity  and  restore  the 
kingdom  to  its  ancient  splendour.  This  delusion 
has  not  ceased  to  this  day,  though  it  is  now 
limited  to  the  ignorant,  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
wild  mountain  districts.  On  the  death  of  the 
King-Cardinal  Henrique,  in  1580^  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  disputed  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  was  descended,  by  his  mother,  of 
the  royal  bkwd  of  Portogal ;  by  JoAo,  Duke 
of  Bragansa:  and  many  other  pretenders.  The 
claims  of  Philip,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  armies,  were  suocessftilly  asserted ;  and 
the  Spanish  dominion,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
the  'Sixty  Years'  Capdvity,'  hsted  till  xt^a, 
when,  under  Philip  IV.,  a  conspixacy  bioke  out 
at  Lisbon,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bragaan, 
and  compelled  the  Spanish  government  to  aban- 
don die  country.  Under  the  house  of  Bnt* 
gana,  which  still  reigns,  Portugal  recovered 
part  of  her  former  prosperity.  On  the  French 
invasion,  in  1807,  the  Court  retired  to  Braal. 
The  Porti^Bnese,  allied  to  Spaniards,  rose 
against  the  invader,  requesting  the  help  of  Great 
Britain,  never  '  k  perfide  Albion,'  when  her  aid 
is  wanted.  In  vain  did  the  best  French  mar^ 
shals— Massena,  Junot,  Soult— endeavour  to 
repress  the  movement  of  resistance.  The 
Ang^Portuguese  army  was  everywhere  vieto* 
rious;  and  after  several  campaigns  and  strategic 
cyerations,  which  will  rank  hj^  in  die  1 
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of  England's  militttry  glory,  d&e  French  were 
txpelled.  The  Comt,  till  xSax,  continued  to 
reside  in  Brazil,  when  Don  JoAo  VI.  at  the 
nunmons  of  the  Cortes  retunied  to  PortugaL 
Bnisil  became  an  independent  eminre  the 
ensuing  year,  with  the  king's  son,  Don  Pedro, 
for  emperor.  A  dril  war  broke  out  at  the 
death  of  Don  Jofto,  who  had  left  the  crown  to 
his  daughter  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  on  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel. 
Once  more  did  an  English  army,  x5,ooo  strong, 
enter  Portugal  and  put  things  to  rights ;  and 
since  that  time  the  country,  constituticHaally 
gorexned,  is  prosperous -on  the  whole,  though 
doomed^  as  all  southern  nations,  to  occasional 
outbreaks  of  riolence  and  snatches  of  unde- 
fined independence  common  to  climes  where 
pofitiod  consdtutio  s  either  burst  or  neh— 
regions  of  rines  an  Sralcanoes. 

Xmngna^e — Idteratnre. — The  language  of 
Portugal  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  con- 
tafais  a  great  many  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Axabac 
words,  and,  more  latteriy,  some  French.  It 
bears  great  resemblance  to  the  Gallidan  dialect, 
the  Romanic  tongue  of  that  part  of  Spain  vary- 
ing somewhat  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  ex- 
pressiotts  according  to  proximiCy  to  Estremadura, 
Andalusia,  or  the  north  Spanish  provinces.  It 
is  softer  than  Spanish,  being  free  from  the  harsh 
Arabic  gutturals,  and  abounds  in  words  and 
terminations  of  great  delicacy  and  charm,  but  its 
nasal  sounds  are  not  pleasant ;  and  though  grave 
and  sonorous,  somewhat '  finchado,'  it  is  on  the 
yrbole  inferior  to  the  more  harmonious,  richer, 
and  more  nervous  Spanish.  English  and  French 
are  spoken  only  in  the  large  cities,  and  this  to 
no  extent  Save  on  the  frontiers,  even  Spanish 
M  scarcely  understood.  Portuguese  literature, 
though  not  considerable,  and  less  important 
than  that  of  any  other  southern  European  nation, 
has  nevertheless  produced  several  writers  of 
genius  and  great  scholarship.  The  sixteenth 
century  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Portuguese 
letters,  bringing  forth  such  men  as  Camoens, 
among  poets,  the  greatest  of  the  country,  and 
author  of  '  As  Lusiadas,*  X5X7-X579 ;  the  pas- 
toral poet,  Sa-a-Miranda;  in  the  drama,  A. 
Ferriera,  1798-69 ;  Gil  Vicente,  1480-1557 ;  the 
historians,  Jofto  de  Barras,  1570 ;  Albuquerque, 
245a-x5 ;  Brito,  etc. :  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Mansino's  epic  poems;  Pereira  de 
Castro,  X57X-X639 ;  Mascarenhas,  Maoedos,  etc.; 
and,  later  still,  Herculano,  the  best  historian ; 
the  cosmogruphers  and  discoverers,  Magalhaens 
(our  MageUan),  B.  Dias,  Vasoo  de  Gama,  etc. 
(See  Glossary,  p.  534.) 

Viae  Arts.— In  this  respect  Portugal  ranks 
very  low  among  nations.  Artists  of  talent  there 
have  been,  but  no  man  of  genius  except  Gran 
Vasoo,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 


iriioae  best  pictures  are  seen  m  Lisbon.  la  ^ 
seventeenth  century  there  were  a  few  good 
painters,  such  as  Bento  Coelho,  Diogo  Pereira 
Manoel  Pereira,  d'Avdlar,  and  Francisco  Vteixa, 
in  the  eighteenth.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  their  painting  is  colouring,  the  subjects  mostly 
religious  or  allegorical,exceptVieira,  who  painted 
for  the  Court.  Of  architectural  remains  <tf  any 
importance  there  are  few,  and  these  mostly  mo- 
dernised, owing  to  frequent  earthquakes  injure 
ing  the  former  buildings,  to  the  devastations 
committed  during  wars,  and  the  mania  of  re- 
building peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  principal  buildings  to  notice  are — Church 
of  Bdem  and  Carmo  (Lisbon) ;  the  foozteeath 
century  Church  of  Batalha;  Cathedzab  of 
Coimbra  and  Braga ;  Alcobaya,  Lamegt^  etc 

The  People,  Brass,  etOw—The  character  of 
the  peasantry,  their  dress  and  maimers^  differ  a 
good  deal  according  to  the  proviitces.  Tbey 
are  on  the  whole  remarkable  for  their  piety, 
bordering  on  superstition,  their  loyalty,  pnmi- 
tiveness,  and  simplicity,  want  of  enterpnse,  ac- 
tivity, love  of  'siesta'  and  '  mafiona,'  in  a  word 
that  ttwM/ ^tnow/f  which  q>urs  on  less  favoured 
peoples  to  work  and  looldxig  abooL  They  are 
silent,  trustworthy,  sensitive,  temperate,  final 
of  grandiloquence,  of  no  great  physical  beauty, 
devoid  of  quickness,  ready  wit,  or  of  much  ima- 
gination. The  females  are  very  domestic,  ami- 
able, and  retired.  The  dress  is  picturesque, 
especially  in  the  N.  provinces,  but  not  so 
pleasing  or  striking  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

Travelling  Season.— The  best  season 
is  anttunn  sad  spring,  snd  especially 
snmmer  in  some  of  tiie  northern  hilly 
districts.  September  snd  October  sre 
▼ery  sgreeable  months,  ss  weU  ss  April 
snd  pert  of  Msy. 

Inns.— Hotels  of  snj  importsaoe  mast 
not  be  looked  for  except  in  the  Isigest 
towns.  In  the  rest^  there  sre  smsU,  gener- 
ally ill-proTided  inns,  cslled  'estslsgem,* 
snd  roadside  pot-hooses  or  vendss.  The 
chsrge  at  hotels  varies  fh)m  4s.  to  78.  Srdsy. 

Conveyanoes. — ^In  the  interior  of  the 
country  roads  are  seldom  good.  Hera 
snd  there  hired  csrriages  with  two  plaoes, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  csn  be  obtsined  for 
short  jouraeys ;  they  sre  celled  Traqm- 
tanhas.  When  there  sre  no  rosds, 
litters  {liteims)  sre  used,  csiried  by  mules, 
one  at  esch  end.  Some  eight  lesgnes 
srday  csn  be  perf onned  in  this  msmier, 
snd  at  the  rate  of  8s.  to  4s.  a  lesgns. 
Travelling  on  mules  is  also  resorted  to ; 
it  costs  some  lis.  to  14s.  per  lesgns. 
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There  are  now  moie  than  470  m.  of  rail. 
Carminho  de  Ferr6,  and  50  m.  of  tram. 

Food. — ChickexiB  and  hens  are  easily 
to  be  procured,  as  well  as  ^gs  and  ham. 
Gastronomers  are  reminded  that  the  best 
sazdines  in  the  world  are  fished  on  the  W. 
coast.  Tea  {chi)  is  good,  and  a  common 
drink.  There  are  excellent  preserves: 
delicions  strawberries  in  the  N.;  deli- 
cions  oranges,  the  best  at  Setubal;  the 
Elvas  plnms  and  Algarve  figos  (figs) ;  the 
apricot  (damasco),  preserved.  Gk)od 
common  wine  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and 
costs  Sd.  to  6d.  a  pint ;  a  sort  of  cham- 
pagne, called  sparlding  Estremadura,  3d. 
the  pint;  the  raw,  graphically  defined 
▼inho  veide  (green  wine)  seUs  for  20  reis 
the  pint. 

Bontes  and  ConTeyanoes. — Portu- 
gal may  be  reached,  1st,  by  sea  from 
England,  by  beantifol  steamers  leaving 
Southampton  (Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company)  for  Rio  Janeiro  on  9th  of  every 
month  (when  not  a  Sunday),  touching  at 
Lisbon,  where  they  arrive  the  fourth  day 
(8}  days).  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  leave  7th,  17th,  and  27th  of 
each  month;  also  in  four,  or  in  winter 
five  and  six,  days.  From  France  (to 
Lisbon),  from  Havre,  by  the  St  of 
Compie.  Fluv.  and  Marit  :  leave  three 
times  a-month ;  Ist  cl.,  640  reals ;  2d, 
480r.  —meals  included.  From  Spain  to 
Lisbon:  From  Gibraltar  (Gie.  Fluviale, 
etc.)  on  6tl^  1 6th,  26th,  in  the  even- 
ing, in  thirty-six  hours.  The  communi- 
cations between  the  principal  seaports 
take  place  by  the  steamers  of  Empresa 
Portucase.  B. — By  land,  exclusively  by 
c$pain :  1st,  by  the  N.  by  Vigo,  travel- 
ling to  Oporto  by  diligence ;  2d,  by  Val- 
ladolid,  Zamora,  Braganza,  and  T^-os- 
Montes — railway,  diligence,  and  riding 
(in  Portugal);  3d,  by  rail  from  Madrid, 
through  Badigoz,  the  most  direct  and 
pleasant  journey  (26  hrs.  42  m.) ;  4th, 
from  Andalusia,  eitiier  to  Monte  or  Bada- 
joz,  by  rail  throughout ;  or  by  Beja,  by 
diligence  or  riding,  whence  by  rail  direct 

Skeleton  Tours.— The  following 
are  suggested  when  the  object  is  confined 
to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  most  accessible  portions  of 
Portiigal:— 


1.  Madrid  to  Lisbon,  by  rail. 
Lisbon  and  its    environs — Cintnbj 

MaCra. 
Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  by  rail. 
Coimbra  to  Oporto,  by  rail. 
Oporto  to  Braga,  by  rail 
To  return  to  Idsbon,  by  Oporto,  by 

rail  and  diligence. 

2.  Lisbon  to  Evora,  Beja,  and  return 
either  same  way  or  by  Oldirellos,  Palma, 
Barreiro,  by  diUgence  and  rail. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Portugal  being  its 
scenery,  those  in  quest  of  it,  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  only  a  general  impression,  may  confine 
their  excursion  to  the  province  of  Mtnho,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  We  shall  also  men- 
tion the  hartas  (huertas)  and  rock  scenery  in 
the  Algarves;  the  wild  country  axound  Serra 
de  Estzella ;  the  scenery  between  Braga  and 
Vallenga;  the  Valley  of  the  Lima.  The  grand- 
est views  are  those  obtained  firom  the  Onteiro 
Maior,  the  ascent  to  which,  in  summer,  is  not 
difficult;  the  Geres  range;  the  drive  from 
Amarante  to  Peso  de  Begoa :  the  banks  of  the 
Zezere,  Minho,  Duro,  and  Lima,  Tamega,  the 
country  round  Cintra,  etc. 

Passports  are  still  required  for  the 
princii>al  ports,  but  not  for  the  interior. 
On  arriving  at  Lisbon,  they  must  be 
delivered  at  the  Custom  House  (Alfan- 
dega),  and  within  three  days  should  be 
applied  for  at  the  Gov^mo  Civil.  It  is 
then  taken  to  Ihe  British  Consulate, 
where,  on  a  recommendation  from  the 
consul,  it  is  returned  to  gov^mo  civil,  and 
a  bilhete  de  residencia  obtained,  costing 
905  reis,  and  available  for  at  least  three 
months ;  but  a  mere  vis^  is  sufficient,  when 
only  intending  to  remain  a  shorter  time. 

Telegraph. — ^There  are  upwards  of 
632  ki].  of  wire,  and  the  principal  towns 
are  connected.     12  reals  to  Spain. 

Postage — In  the  Interior. — Letters  of 
i  of  an  ounce,  a  stamp  of  25r.  extends 
to  Azores  and  Madeira.  To  and  from 
Portugal, — ^To  Portugal  from  EngUind» 
by  packet  steamer,  according  to  weight : 
under  }  oz.,  2\ — under  1  oz.,  5d. ;  news- 
papers Id.  according  to  rates  of  Postal 
Union.  From  Portugal  to  England,  via 
France  or  otherwise,  same  as  above. 
Letters  from  Spain,  see  Spain  (Post- 
Office). 

Money. — The  money  is  most  per- 
plexing to  reckon.  The  reis,  an  imagiiisiy 
oohi,  is  the  low^l,^  ^^ ^_ 
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dnoorsis 
Disxeis 
IVintem 
IBataea 


CuBBm  OonrAoi. 
Copper. 


Sreis 
lOreis 


^ 


40raa 

Xdo  (i)  testao  60  nia  0    2^ 

ITestao  100  reis  0    5 

I>ou(2)t68to&200  leis  0  10 
Cinoo  (6)  tea- ) 

toe8,orhalf- UOO  reis  2    8 

dollar    .      ) 

''*j;j;J?^^'|l000rela      4    6 


1    (about) 
2 


QM, 


1 


MoedA(Moidore)    4800  rda 
M«ia^ioa(half.|g^j^j^^      1    2    2* 

crown    .    .    \  ■ 

lOoroa  10,000  rata      2    4    6 

The  cento,  equivalent  to  one  million 
reia,  is  equal  to  about  £222. 

1  French  feano-pieces250  reia. 

60  Centimeasl  testao. 

6  Franc-pieces  1000  reia. 

Spanish  real  =  60  reis. 

21  Beal8=s  1000  reis. 

1,000,000  BeiB=21,040  reala. 

'Weighta  and  Meaaurea— i/eonfref. 
— ^The  pound,  or  arratel,  is  divided  into 
two  marcs  =  8  ounce8=8  oitares=72 
grains.  The  arratel  is  equal  to  459 
French  grammes.  32  airraUii  make  1 
arrobe,  or  14  kilogrammes,  688  grammes; 
and  4  arrobes  1  quintal =58  kilognunmes 
752  grammes.  L(mg  ifnuuTis^The  Por- 
tuguese foot =82  centimetres  85-  milli- 
metres. The  vara = 1  millimetre  1 0  centi- 
metres. The  coyado=68  centimetres. 
The  land -measure  geira=.58  ares  275 
centiarea.  The  Portuguese  league  of  18 
to  a  degree =5  kilometres,  552  metres : 
about  8  miles,  2  furlongs,  188  yards. 
Th^  liqimd  meatwrea — 1  almude = 16  litres 
951  decilitres.  1  quartilho,  about  half-a- 
litre.  The  alqueire  (used  for  grain) =18 
litres  81 5  decilitres.  The  decimal  system 
ia  obligatory  in  Portugal 

A  abort  aioaaary  of  aome  of  the 
most  useful  woida : — 


Engliah. 

Give  me 

Soma  bread 
meat 
wine 
beer 
fruit 

An  orange 

An  apricot 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Ham 

Roast 

BoUed 

I  have 

To  have 

Bring  me 

Tea 


Pafi(flk)(a5,fora 
OaineC/) 
Vinho(flk) 
Gerve|ja(/) 
Fruto(/.) 
Uma  lazai^a  (/.) 
Um  damaaco  imS 
Vaca(/.) 
Carneiro  (m.) 
Vitella  {/.) 
Presunto  (m.) 


Butter 

Milk 

A  knife 

A  fork 

A  spoon 

A  plate 

A  napkin 

A  bottle 

Ahorae 

Muleteer 

A  ferry 

PoetK>ffioe 

Fountain 

A  square 

A  shop 

Palace 

The  hour 

One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen, 
twenty,  thirty 

One  hundred 

One  thousand 

A  church 

A  park 

Road 

House 

What  is  the  name  ) 
ofthat?  ( 

Fiist-clasa 

Luggage 

Railway 


Godda 
Tenbo 

Haver  or  tar 
Ttaze-me 
Ohi(m.) 
Ovoa(fik) 
Manteiga  (/) 
Leite  (m.) 
Uma  faca  (f.) 
Umgaifo  (m.) 
Uma  oolher  (/.) 
Um  prato  (m.) 
Uniatoalha(/.) 
Uma  gariafa  (/) 
Um  cavallo  (n.) 
Arrieiro  (m.) 
Uma  barca  (/.) 
Correio  (m.) 
Chafarize 
Largo  or  praca 
Uma  loja  (/.) 
Pa^o 
Ahora 

Um,  dons,  tree,  eoa- 
tro,  cinoo, 'sds,  aete, 
oito,  nove,  dds,ouze, 
doze,  tieae,  vinte, 
tiinta 

Cem 

Ma 

Igreja 

Uma  tapada 
Oaminho 
Casa 

Goroo  se  chama  isto  I 

Um  piimeiro  Ingar 


Gaminhoda  ferro 
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A  left-port.  CkpttaIofPoxtiigal,andof 
the  Province  of  EBtremadnnL  Arch- 
biflhopric  Pop.  275,000,  snbnrbi  in- 
eluded. 
JWnMt  9/  ocutt.'-^'WrQm  Xnfflaxid,  by  sea, 
the  Royal  Mail  Steai^  Packet 
Company  despatch  a  steamer 
^  from  Southampton  on  9th  of 
every  month,  wiless  that  date  should  fidl  on  a 
Svnday,  when  it  leaves  the  following  day.  The 
paasafe  is  performed  in  3I  days.  Fares,  £x9, 
>Cxa  Steamen  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
SteamNavigation  Company  leave  Sonfhamptoo 
OB  7th,  17th,  and  sTth  of  every  month,  zo  guineas ; 
nmodation,  cuisine,  etc 
By  rail  to  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
embark  to  Lisbon  (see  Jrvm 
^f^aMct\  or  Havre,  or  Marseille^ 
*  going  round  by  the  Spanish  coast. 
'WtooL  nanoa,  by  sea.— FVom  Havre,  steam- 
era  of  Compagnie  Franco-Ame- 
ricaine,  leave  on  ad  of  every 
'  month.  Four  days.  Fares, 
85ofr.ss;C9.  Excellent  Also,  every  fifteen 
days,  a  steamer  of  Compagnie  Gle.  des  BaL 
k  Vapb  Fluviale  et  Maritime;  Cues,  zst  cL, 
i6ofr.  They  proceed  afterwards  to  Cadiz, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malaga.  From  Bordeaux,  3! 
dairs.  llie  first-rate  steamers  of  Mesaageries 
Imperiales  leave  35th  of  every  month.  Fares : 
jCxa,  and  £6'-.  88. ;  children  under  3,  free ;  firom 
3  to  8,  quarter  fare,  etc 

By   ndl,    Paris  to   Bayonne, 
whence  either  by  Madrid,  or  by 
^GaUda,  to  Oporto,  or  by  Estre- 
*madura. 

Tram  Oibraltar,  by  sea. — Steamen  of  Com- 
pagnie Fluviale,  Maritime,  leave 
6th,  x6th,  and    a6th  of   each 
'  month.    Fare,  £a  i  time,  36  hn. 
From  Cadis,  by  same   compan/s  steamers, 
leave,  7th,  17th,  and  aTth.    Fare,  £z. 
Vtom  Befville.— Diligence  and    riding  by 
Fuente  de  Cantos,  or  by  NieUa, 
S.  Lucar  de  Guadiana,  Beja, 
^thence  by  rail;    or  by  rail  to 
Badsyoz,  and  direa  rail.     Not 
veoommended. 

Vvom  Kadrid.   the  most  direct.— By  rail 

throughout,    distance,    879  Idl. ; 

time,  a6  hrs.  4a  «»«»•     N.B.^ 

Lisbon  time  is  95  minutes  slower 

~  than  Madrid.     Fares :   zst  cL, 

38or.  50c ;  ad  cL,  agtf.    46 


z  Spanish  real ;  z8o  retssz  franc  Bofifets  at 
Menda,  Badajoa,  Abrantea,  Santarem.  -Coupes, 
with  beds,  may  be  obtained,  zo  per  cent  on  price 
of  three  iirrt-dass  tickets.  Madrid  tenninua  of 
Atocha.  Follow  Madrid  to  Alicante  line,  as 
fax  as  Alcaxar  de  San  Juan.  Caxriagea  are 
changed,  Z5  min.  stop^  The  Andalusian  line  ia 
now  foUowed  to  Mananares,  where  carriages 
are  changed  again,  1$  min.  stop.  Vines  and 
well-cultivated  plains  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  DaimUl  is  reached ;  an  important 
town  of  La  Mancha,  Z3,ooo  ii^b.,  ill  built, 
and  devoid  of  interest  The  fertile  com- 
growing  and  pasture  land  around  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '  El  Campo  de  Calatiava,'  fbr- 
meriy  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  military  order 
of  that  name,  suppressed  zsa3  by  the  Catholic 
Kings ;  but  existing  still  in  a  mndified  manner. 
A  bmagro,  Z4,ooo  inhab.,  appears  on  left  of  the 
line,  once  exclusively  inhabited  by  monks  and 
Calatrava  knights ;  now  important  as  bdng  the 
chief  manufiirturing  town  of  La  Mancha,  where 
bicmdes  and  lace  are  made  and  exported  to 
Paris.  Some  lace-manu&cturers  employ  as 
many  as  9000  work-women.  On  leaving  Al- 
magro,  the  country  becomes  triste  and  un- 
interesting. The  sombre  olive  clothes  the  slopes 
of  SierraMorenaonourright  ;aftercrossiiigMig- 
ueltuna,  we  reach  Ciudad  Real,  Z3,ooo  inhab., 
capital  of  province  of  same  name,  and  formeriy 
of  La  Mancha  {Imu:  Fonda  de  Miradelo,  de 
las  Moreras).  In  a  plain  watered  by  the 
Guadiana,  an  old  city  with  little  to  interest  save 
the  Colegiate,  a  Gothic  church  of  one  very 
large  nave,  a  good  Coro,  and  well  sculptured 
retablo,  with  fipires  and  scenes  finom  New  Tes- 
tament. Near  ArgmmariUa  d»  Cmiairava  Is 
the  rivulet,  and  not  fiur  firom  it,  the  hamlet  of 
Tizteafiiera,  the  birthplace  of  Sanchos  Pans^ 
Doctor  Pedro  Redo,  when  Don  Quixote's 
squire  became  governor  of  Barataria.  On  the 
right  stretches  Sierra  de  Santa  Brigida,  the 
country  becomes  tamer  and  tamer,  and  several 
wretched  depopulated  hamlets  are  crossed ;  the 
watering-place  of  Puerto  Mano  (a  femig. 
spring) ;  the  mining  A  Imadtn  (see  that  name) ; 
the  coal  district  of  Behnes,  to  which  a  special 
rail  firom  Almmrkm,  and  we  arrive  at 

MeridA.— /»n« ;  Casa  de  Hueepedes, 
Plaza  de  S.  Maria;  pop.  6000.  This 
town,  the  Rome  of  ^«^,  to  which  its 
mins  bear  testimony,  and  considered  by 
some  as  its  riyal,  is  situated  on  the  right 
iMnk  of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
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Roman  bridge  of  eighty-one  anhes, 
2575  ft.  long,  25  ft.  broad,  and  33  ft. 
above  the  river.  M^rida,  once  so  prosper- 
ouBy  greaty  and  densely  peopled,  is  now 
truly  fallen  ^m  its  bigbest  state,  poverty- 
stricken,  and,  like  the  lion  of  the  fable, 
when  be  bad  grown  weak  and  bis  daws 
were  worn  oat,  is  basely  scorned  and  ne- 
glected by  those  upstart  cities  over  which 
its  shadow  once  extended.  Its  walls  were 
6  leagues  in  droumference,  and  were 
strengthened  by  cubo  toweaes,  and  pierced 
by  eighty-four  gates ;  80,000  foot  soldiers 
and  10,000  horsemen  formed  its  garrison. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  city  of  marveLs,  little  and 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  Moor  Basis 
had  it  that '  que  non  ha  home  en  el  mundo 
que  cumplidamente  pueda,  contar  las 
maravillas  de  M^rida. '  Emerita  Augusta 
was  founded  23  B.O.,  and  the  veterans 
(Emeriti)  who  had  served  in  Calabria  were 
quartered  here  by  Augustus.  It  became 
the  capital  of  Lusitania.  The  Groths 
spared  the  Boman  works  and  built  an 
alcazar.  It  was  taken  by  Alfonso  the 
Learned  1229.  The  principal  sights  are 
£1  Ti^amar,  a  Boman  dyke  of  masonry 
executed  to  protect  the  bridge  against  in- 
undations. The  Arch  of  Santiago,  44  ft 
high,  built  by  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  bridge 
and  much  mutilated  temple  of  Diana, 
now  the  Palacio  of  Conde  de  los  Corbos, 
where  admire  the  columns  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  Boman  art  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Mars,  the  amphitheatre  outside 
the  town  to  east— called  familiarly  Las 
siete  Sillas,  from  the  seven  tiers  into  which 
the  seate  are  divided.  The  proscenium 
is  wanting  alone  that  it  should  be  x>erfect 
The  naumachia — commonly  called  Ba&o 
de  los  Bomaoos.  The  celebrated  aqueduct, 
which  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
and  brought  the  water  4  miles  distant, 
and  of  which  there  only  remain  now  some 
thirty  pillars  called  Los  Milagroe ;  another 
aqueduct,  also  Boman,  and  which  consists 
of  140  arches.  The  Cirous  Maximus, 
once  the  Boman  Hippodrome,  in  a  hollow 
to  right  of  Madrid  road,  1850  ft  long  by 
836  ft  wide ;  eight  tiers  of  seats  still 
remain  ;  from  it  the  view  of  Mdrida  will 
please  the  artist's  eye.  The  forum  stood 
near  the  convent  de  las  Descalzas,  of  which 
some  few  shafts  of  columns  are  all  that 


remain.  Visit  also  the  semi-Mooriak 
palace  of  Condes  de  la  Boca ;  an  excaisioii 
may  be  made  3  m.  north  to  Lago  de  I^ 
serpina  and  Charca  de  la  Albufenu  The 
huge  Boman  reservoirs,  the  towers  of 
which  are  still  called  Bodnes.  6  m.  from 
Tngillanos  is  another  laige  reservoir  called 
Albuera  de  Oomalvo. 

Badi^os. — Innt:  La  Universel  and 
Gasa  de  Huespedes.  Fop.  22, 895  (1 860). 
Capital  of  province  of  same  name,  and 
captaincy-general  of  Estremadura,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  which  is  joined 
here  by  the  Bivillas.  The  town  stands 
picturesqudy  on  the  dopes  of  a  bill,  which 
are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
Though  the  laigesttown  in  Estremadura, 
and  a  bishop's  see,  it  is  but  dull,  withoirt 
many  historical  assodations.  The  Gampo 
de  San  Juan  is  a  large  square,  where  stand 
the  cathedra],  town-hall,  theatre,  prindpal 
shops  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  shady  salon, 
the  most  fashionable  promenade.  The 
churches  are  not  remarkable.  The  car 
thedral,  as  becomes  a  churoh  situated  on 
an  exposed  frontier,  partakes  of  the  for 
tress  style,  and  is  bombproof.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  three  naves,  with  an 
unmeaning  high  altar,  and  a  fine  tomb  of 
Bishop  MArin  del  Bodezno.  The  siUeria 
is  wdl  carved.  There  are  some  good  pic- 
tures— a  Magdalen  by  Cerezo,  and  in  the 
chapd  the  Sta.  Ana.  Several  pictures  by 
Morales,  a  Badigoz  artist,  and  called  1^ 
some  the  Parmegiano  of  Spain.  The 
cloisters  are  fine.  In  the  church  de  la 
Concepcion  are  two  Morales,  unfortunatdy 
retoudied.  The  bridge  across  the  river 
is  a  fine  work  of  Herrera.  Badigoc  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  It  was  bedeged  by  Marshal 
Soult  in  February  1811,  and  though  the 
place  was  well  fortified^  and  had  a  strong 
garrison  under  the  orders  of  Generd 
Menacho,  and  moreover  was  protected  by 
an  auxiliary  foroe  esteblisbed  in  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Sante  Engrada,  it  at 
length  surrendered  to  the  French,  this 
success  being  prindpally  the  result  of  the 
death  of  the  governor,  and  the  previous 
successful  attack  and  possession  of  the 
camp  ;  but  no  sooner  biid  the  works  been 
repflSred,  than  Marshal  Beresford,  who 
commanded  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army, 
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•nddenly  appeared,  and  inTested  the  town. 
Hanlud  Sonlt,  who  was  then  at  Cadiz, 
hastened  back  at  the  head  of  17,000  men. 
The  allied  army  met  them  at  Albuera, 
fought  bravely,  yet  wonld  have  lost  the 
day  through  the  weakened  position  occu- 
pied by  Marshal  Beresfoid,  who  even 
ordered  the  retreat,  but  was  saved  by  Earl 
Harding  and  the  67th.  The  French  loss 
amounted  to  between  8000  and  9000  men, 
and  that  of  the  allies  to  6323.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  after  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  lost  no  time  in  attacking  Badigoz, 
March  1812.  The  place  was  defended  by 
Philippon  and  6000  French.  The  trenches 
were  opened  the  very  day  of  the  Duke's 
arrival,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as 
Soult  was  on  his  march  from  Seville,  and 
Marmont  from  Castile.  On  April  8,  the 
assault  took  place  on  the  S.E.  of  the  city. 
The  resistance  was  tremendous.  Colville 
Bumard's  troops  were  mowed  down. 
Walker's  division  (the  6th)  got  in  at  the 
6an  Vicente  bastion  W.  of  &e  town,  and 
Picton  carried  the  castle  to  the  N.E.,  thus 
-winning  the  day.  The  town  was  sacked, 
and  the  Duke  and  officers  were  unable  to 
prevent  most  deplorable  excesses. 

The  Portuguese  frontier  is  reached  soon  after 
leaving  Badajoz ;  the  river  Cayad  is  crossed, 
which  separates  here  Spain  from  Portugal,  near 
which,  in  1383,  King  Fernando  I.  of  Portugal, 
heading  an  army  x6,ooo  strong,  including  xaoo 
English  soldiers  under  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
met  the  Castilian  troops  commanded  by  Don 
Juan,  and  witnessed  a  tournament,  in  which 
Miles  Windsor  was  knighted  by  'the  souldich 
de  la  Trane.* 

EhhUf  the  first  Portuguese  town,  pop.  X9,ooo, 
bishop's  see,  the  most  important  fortified  city  m 
the  kingdom,  situated  on  a  rugged  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  Its  fortifications 
are  among  the  strongest  in  Europe.  They  were 
principally  the  work  of  Prince  Ltppe  Bflckebuxg, 
and  date  from  the  last  century.  The  dty,  the 
key  of  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  left  side, 
is  almost  impregnable,  being  defended  by  Fort 
Sta.  Lucia,  a  quadrangular  work  south  of  city ; 
Fort  Lippe,  which  contains  a  tank  capable  of 
holding  a  depth  of  water  of  34  feet,  filled  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  with  three  rows  of  arches. 
Elvas  has,  besides,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a 
grand  marble  sarcophagus,  and  a  remarkable 
psunting  of  the  Assumption  by  L.  Grameira  ;  a 
theatre,  a  cannon-foundry,  etc.  Fine  views 
firom  the  ramparts. 


Pcrtml^grw,  6500  inhabitants,  bishop's  see, 
province  of  Alemtejo.  The  Cathedral,  Casa  de 
Camara,  etc.,  are  not  interesting  sights.  In  the 
vicinity  fine  marble  quarries ;  the  Sena  of  that 
name  is  aaoo  ft.  Shortly  after  leaving  Crato, 
formerly  the  principal  head-quarters  of  the  Por- 
tuguese knights  of  Malta,  the  Seda  is  crossed 
on  an  iron  bridge,  and  we  reach  Abrantit,  This 
dty  (pop.  5000),  an  important  military  position, 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  a  hill  clothed  with  olives. 
The  retreat  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Junot  came  here  to  a  close,  and  was  so  admir- 
ably carried  out  as  to  cause  Napoleon  to  reward 
his  general  with  the  dukedom  of  Abrant^ 
The  church  of  San  Francisco  is  well  worth  see- 
ing. Some  trade  in  com,  brandies,  and  fruit. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  very  pleasant  We  are  now  in  Estre- 
madtua.  Near  Barquinha,  two  lines  join :  that 
of  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  and  of  Lisbon  to  Badsjos. 

^oM/ornw,  9000  inhabitants.  Inns:  Hotel  da 
Felicia.  The  Roman  Scalabis,  or  Praesidium  Ju- 
Hum ;  cap.  of  an  administracOe,  so  called  from  Sl 
Yrene,  about  whom  there  is  a  local  legend.  The 
dty  stands  on  a  knoU,  north  of  the  Tagus,  and 
is  defended  by  an  old  castle.  The  town  is  ill  built ; 
the  streets  narrow  and  winding.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  firom  Alfonso 
III.  (1354)  to  the  reign  of  Jofto  I.  Its  churches 
are  interesting,  but  either  modernised  or  de- 
uced; such  as  S.  Joao  de  Alporflo,  now  a 
theatre,  but  with  good  romanesque  remains  and 
a  fine  tower,  and  W.  Marigold;  Church  of 
Gra^a,  with  a  very  fine  tomb  of  its  founder. 
Count  of  Ourem.  Here  was  buried  P.  A.  Ca- 
bral,  the  discoverer  of  BrariL  The  mosaics  of 
the  Church  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  X3th  century  Sta. 
Maria  de  Marvilla ;  the  Church  of  St  Francis ; 
a  convent  of  same  period,  with  a  fine  crucifix  on 
left  of  the  principal  doorway.  Remains  of 
ancient  walls ;  ruins  of  casde  where  the  Cardinal 
King  Don  Henrique  was  bom  and  resigned  his 
crown,  and  was  buried. 

ViUafrancat  said  to  have  been  built  by 
French  crasaders  after  the  capttue  of  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors ;  pop.  470a  The  line  crosses 
salt  marshes,  pasture  land,  then  farther  on  some 
olives,  and  orchards,  and  Lisbon  is  reached. 

For  omnibuses,  etc,  see  Directory. 

LISBON. 

Hotels.—!.  The  Hotel  Braganza.  A 
large  red  building,  very  conspicuously 
situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  anchorage.  It  is  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  the  hotels  here,  but  somewhat 
dear,  and  the  attendance  not  the  befits    A 
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long  front  to  the  S.  theltered  from  cold 
windB. 

2.  Hotel  Central,  on  Htb  Caos  {qoaj) 
fA  Sodre,  dose  to  the  riTor,  is  mora 
generally  preferred.  It  is  exceedingly 
luge,  and  yery  conyeniently  aitoated.  8. 
Donnd'a  Hotel,  kept  by  an  Engliah  land- 
lady, in  the  Lugo  de  Qumtillii,  la  com- 
fortable, yeiy  reapeetable,  and  qniet  The 
pdcea  are  generally  1800  reis  (about  8e.) 
a-day,  for  each  person  occnpying  a  bed- 
room only,  and  dining  at  table  dlidte. 
Service  is  6d.  a-day.  AtDnrand'aaaeoond 
floor,  large  bed-room  and  aitting-room, 
£1  arday  for  two  penona.  Wine  and  ale 
•re  not  included.  There  are,  beaidee, 
eheaper  hotela  in  the  Chiada  At  Mra. 
Lawrence'a  Boarding-Honae  (Roa  Sacra- 
mento da  Lapa),  Bnenoa  Ayrea,  good  de- 
cent rooms  may  be  obtained. 

Beataurants,  called  '  Oaaaa  de  Pasta' 
Few,  and  not  good.  The  best  is  M(Uia*»j 
Bna  do  Oixro,  with  views  on  the  bay  and 
Quay  de  Sodre.  Dinnen  i  la  carte,  480 
nia.  l9idro\  in  Roa  do  Fenegial  de 
BdxoNo.  16,  a  U  carte,  860  to  400  reia. 
Caf6a.— -The  laigest  and  best  is  Loja 
de  Neve  (literally  Ice-Shop),  in  Laigo  de 
Oamroens,  near  Theatre  de  D.  Maria. 
Caff&  Hespanhol  and  Freitas  in  the 
Rodo,  and  Mamre'a  in  the  Chiado,  which 
have  aepante  rooms  for  ladies. 

In  point  of  situation,  Lisbon  stands 
almost  unequalled  in  the  world,  being 
comparable  only,  in  this  respect,  to 
Ckmstantinople,  Naples,  and,  we  may 
add,  Stockholm.  The  trareller,  as  he 
softly  glides  along  the  *  auriferi  ripa  beata 
T^^'  beholds  at  once  the  city  rising  glori- 
ously fh>m  the  yery  banks  of  the  broad, 
gUttoiing  Tagns,  on  a  succession  of  hills, 
the  highest  of  which  is  that  of  Buenoe 
lyres,  with  Ointra*s  picturesque  range 
on  the  left,  and  the  coast  studded  witii 
eheerfnl  villas  nestling  amid  orange  groves. 
Her  many  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
boildings  are  neither  lost  or  confusedly 
grouped  in  the  dense  mass  of  the  houses, 
or  masked  by  dips  or  walls,  but  stand 
out  boldly  isolated,  and  in  the  fall  view 
of  individual  character.  The  houses  cover 
an  area  of  some  4  miles  E.  to  W.  On 
the  N.  and  from  its  icy  blasts  the  city  is 
aheltered  by  a  range  of  high  hills,  which 


extend  from  the  sea  ooast  to  Antmdia  oa 

theTagoa.  The  entrance  or  mootfa  of  the 
river  is  defended  by  sevenl  fcrta  and 
batteries.  The  harbour  ia  excellent^  and 
can  ahelter  10,000  ahipa  at  a  time.  Hm 
quays  'caes'  are  broad,  and  boilt  on 
a  laige  acale,  and  the  largest  men-of-war 
anchor  dose  to  the  city.  But  except  for 
the  advantagea  of  ita  wonderf^  astoatioB, 
Lisbon  is  far  from  being  a  hazidsome  or 
an  interesting  city.  It  is  deficient  in 
those  objects  which  form  the  usual  attrac- 
tions of  Spaniah  or  Italian  citiee  ;  for  the 
buildings,  thou^  in  many  cases  hand- 
aome,  are  moetiy  modem,  of  nnifonn 
atyle  and  unartistic  appearanoeu  Tliere 
is  a  complete  lack  of  pictore^allerieB, 
fine  old  churches,  ornamental  squares,  of 
gardens  or  drives. 

Oeneral  Deaoription. — Lisbon  is 
divided  into  six  *  baLroa,'  or  districts— 
vis.,  Alfama,  Bairro  Alto,  Monraria,  Santa 
Gatherina,  Bodo,  and  Belem.  It  contains 
866  streets,  12  squares,  6  theatres,  36 
publicfountaina  (chafarizea),200churcheB. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  dty  lies  between 
the  castle  uid  the  river,  constitoting  the 
district  of  Alfama.  The  streets  are  more 
like  lanes,  and  haye  retained  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Moorish  and  Portuguese 
mediieval  agea,  being  narrow,  winding, 
ateep,  irregular,  and  we  must  add,  very 
dirty  and  ill-paved.  The  more  modem 
portion,  aitoated  west  of  the  former,  and 
on  lower  ground,  was  rebuilt  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  1755.  The  streetshere 
are  well  payed,  dean,  and  with  handsome 
houses.  Still  frirther  west  is,  however, 
the  most  fkshionable  and  most  frequented 
section,  the  residence  of  the  English, 
foreign  diplomatists,  etc — ^viz. ,  thedistrict 
of  Buenoe  Ayres.  The  practice  with  Po^ 
tuguese  of  giving  nickniBmes,  not  only  to 
persons  but  to  siieets,  makes  it  somewhst 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  by 
reading  the  names  marked  at  the  oomen. 
Thus,  few  can  point  out  the  oifidally  deno- 
minated Rua  Bella  da  Rainha,  but  every 
one  knows  its  more  familiar  appellatioQ, 
Rua  da  Praia.  Thesame  happens  with  Rua 
Nova  da  Frinceza,  better  known  as  Roados 
Fanqueiros;  etc.  Thib  most  important 
streets  are:  Rua  da  PkBta(of80ver);  Rdo 
Ouro(of  gold);  R.  do  Chiado;  R  Augusta, 
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etc  Tlie  principal  sqiiAKs  are :  Prafs  do 
Comm&nio,  better  known  to  English  red- 
dents  as  Black  Horse  Square.  It  is  685  feet 
E.  to  W.,  by  5866  N.  to  S.;  and  is  situated 
in  the  lower  and  more  bnsy  district, 
which  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake, 
by  order  of  the  Marqnis  of  PombaL  It 
is  better  known  as  Terreiro  do  P<^cu  It 
is  washed  on  its  south  side  by  the  Tagus, 
from  which  it  isseperated  by  a  broad  quay; 
and  on  its  three  other  sides  fonneid  by 
handsome  buildings — viz.  the  Stock  Ex- 
change (Bol9a),  a  large  classical  edifice, 
erected  1775  ;  the  Custom-house, '  Alfan- 
dega,'  the  India  Honse,  the  magnificent 
naval  arsenal,  the  public  olBces,  central 
Telegraph  Office,  and  Town  Hall.  On 
the  north  side,  leading  to  Roa  Augusta, 
stands  a  fine  triumphal  arch;  in  the 
centre  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  King 
Jos6  I.,  erected  by  the  Ldsbonenses  to  the 
'  rei  sabio,'  who  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
their  city.  Pra^  do  Hocio,  officially, 
Jhra^  de  D.  Pedro.  A  fine  broad  quad- 
ran^e,  curiously  pared  with  coloured 
stones.  Here  stands  the  Theatre  de 
Donna  Maria,  on  the  site  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Church  of  Carmo  is  seen  from 
thiB  square,  rising  on  a  hilL  The  streets 
are  safe  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day;  the 
inhabitants  obliging,  and  willing  to  come 
in  aid  to  the  rambling  stranger;  but 
walking,  and  driving  even,  are  far  from 
pleasant,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ences of  level,  the  extent,  and  the  intri- 
cacy and  difficult  nomenclature  of  the 
streets.  The  principal  market-places  are  : 
Pra9a  da  Figneira,  near  the  Rocio,  at  the 
top  of  Rua  da  Ptata,  where  fruit,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  flowers 
are  sold ;  Ribeira  Nova,  or  fish-market ;  etc 
The  principal  fountains  are— A  Samari- 
tana,  Belem,  etc — of  no  interest.  SOOO 
'  Gallegos,'  or  Galician-Spaniards,  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  water  from  these 
chaefarines  to  the  houses.  These  honest, 
hard-working  fellows  are  the  best  and 
most  numerous  class  of  servants  both  in 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

Hiatozy.— Lisbon  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Olyssipo,  tJlyssipus,  corruptions  of 
Ulysses,  who  is  claimed  by  native  writers 
as  the  founder ;  others  say,  from  a  Phoe- 
nician word,  'alia  ubbo,'  meaning    *a 


delicious  bay.'  Howbeit  Lisbon  and  its 
district  were  of  no  importance  under  the 
Romans,  when  it  was  called,  in  honour  of 
J.  OsBsar,  Felicitas  Julia.  During  their 
rule,  M^rida  (Bmerita)  was  the  capital  of 
Lusitania,  and  the  Suevian  kings  held 
their  court  at  Porto.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Guadalete,  from  whom  it  was.  finally 
taken,  in  1147,  by  its  first  king,  Alfonso 
Henriques,  after  a  protracted  siege.  In 
the  reign  of  Joiio^  I. ,  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  raised,  1894»  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric.  There  is 
Uttle  doubt,  we  believe,  that  had  Philip 
of  Spain  raised  this  sea-capital  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  his  monarchy,  the  secession 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  and  what 
with  Barcelona  and  Cadiz  as  emporiums 
of  trade  with  the  east,  and  the  situation 
of  Lisbon  with  respect  to  the  trade  with 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  prosperity  of  the  Peninsula 
would  have  been  carried.  At  the  very 
time  Lisbon  had  reached  the  acme  of  its 
splendour  and  commercial  importance, 
the  great  earthquake — more  important 
than  those  which  preceded  it,  and,  let  us 
hope,  the  last  of  those  with  which  geolo- 
gists still  threaten  the  city— took  place^ 
1775,  causing  the  death  of  80^000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  destruction  cf  property  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  millions  sterling ; 
shattering  to  pieces  splendid  edifices  and 
untold  treasures  of  art  From  so  terrible 
and  sweeping  a  calamity,  Lisbon  has  not 
as  yet  completely  recovered. 

Oltmate. — ^The  climate  is  very  tem- 
perate, but  variable,  and  not  suited  to 
invalids ;  but  it  is  beneficial  to  convales- 
cents, and  most  weak  constitutions.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  61* ;  winter, 
52** ;  spring,  60)* ;  summer,  70}  * ;  and 
autumn,  59)*.  The  mean  annual  range 
is  60*,  the  mean  extremes  being  34* 
and  94*;  and  the  mean  daily  range, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  15*.  It  is 
dry  and  bracing.  The  prevalent  wind 
during  nine  months  comes  from  the  N. ; 
during  the  three  remaining  months,  the 
S.  W.  is  the  most  frequent.  The  middle 
of  summer  is  a  trying  season,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  differences  of  temperature 
between   day  and   night,   during   that 
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Frost  and  snow  are  yery  rare ; 
high  winds  not  tmcommon ;  but  winter 
usually  mild  and  agreeable.  The  mor- 
tality is  reckoned  at  6765  for  the  mean 
annual  range.  November  and  December 
are  yery  rainy.  The  spring  begins  at  a 
very  early  season,  and  is  beautifuL 

Sights. — Palaces :  das  Necesidades, 
Ajuda^  Churches:  Cathedral,  San  Vicente, 
etc.  Graca,  etc. ;  Aqueduct  of  Aguas  Livres. 

The  Palace  das  XTeoeBidades,  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  fine  and  ex- 
tensive view.  It  was  built  near  the  site 
of  a  hermitage,  under  the  invocation  of 
Our  Lady  '  of  Wants,'  which  was  rebuilt 
into  a  royal  chapel.  It  is  itself  of  no 
architectural  merit,  but  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  vertu,  got 
together  by  K.  Dom  Fernando,  besides  a 
library  full  of  precious  MSS.  The  gar- 
dens are  full  of  aviaries,  exotics,  and 
fountains.  The  present  king,  however, 
ordinarily  inhabits  the  Palace  da  Ajuda, 
a  very  large  but  unfinished  building, 
erected  by  King  Jofto  VI.  The  state 
apartments  are  spacious,  and  contain 
some  pictures  by  Portuguese  artists,  and 
allegorical  statues  of  no  merit  The 
sovereign,  on  great  occssions  or  'gala- 
days,'  holds  levees,  or  Be^j'a-mada,  literally, 
*  Hand-kissing.'  The  Palace  de  Beleik, 
built  by  JoSo  V.,  contains  a  fine  suite  of 
apartments.  On  the  north  of  it  is  the 
Quinta  de  Cima,  another  royal  residence ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  Largo  of  D.  Fer- 
nando, and  the  broad  quay  of  Belem. 
Palace  of  Bempoata,  a  large  white-washed 
building,  faced  with  stone,  on  north  side 
of  Lisbon,  built  by  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
widow  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  towu^ 
the  end  of  17th  century.  Uninteresting, 
and  now  turned  into  a  military  college. 

etc  eatftetril,  called  La  S^  (Sedes,  See), 
rises  on  high  ground,  below  the  Castle  of 
St  Qeorge,  and  not  far  from  it  It  was 
built  on  the  site,  and  probably  with  the 
ruins,  of  amo8que,byAffonsoHenriques,iu 
1 1 47 ;  was  considerably  ixgured  by  several 
earthquakes,  partly  rebuilt  and  modern- 
ised after  that  of  1755.  Of  the  Gothic 
period  it  has  retained  the  principal  front, 
the  choir,  and  apsidal  chapels.  It  is  a 
plain   building   on  the  whole,   with    a 


gloomy  interior,  gingerbread  rooooo  giMr 
ing  here  and  there,  and  some  fine  rmiliiQEs. 
It  contains  a  mausoleum  of  AJSbnso  IT., 
who  restored  it  1844 ;  the  relics  of  Saa 
"^^cente,  patron  saint  of  Lisbon;  and  t 
miraculous  image.  Around  the  bnildh^ 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  great  earth- 
quake. 

Chmrch  San  Vicente  de  FGra,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  'outside'  the  citr 
waUs  by  Afibnso  Henriques;  bat  was 
knocked  down,  and  the  present  chnrcli 
erected,  by  Philip  11.,  1582.  The  y^A 
front  is  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  147  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  churches  here,  and  was  thd 
burial-place  of  the  kings  of  the  honse  of 
Braganza. 

CJMurch  NosM  Senhora  da  Gra/^ — ^A 
cruciform  conventual  church,  without 
arches ;  dates  1556,  and  contains  the  cele- 
brated image  of  that  Virgin,  very  gaudily 
dressed,  holding  a  sword,  and  surroonded 
by  numberless  ex-votos.  The  domic  ba- 
silica of  BsireUa,  or  Corafao  de  Jesus,  is 
a  reduced  copy  of  St  Peter's  of  Rome, 
erected  1779  by  Queen  D.  Maria  I.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  16  million  cruzadosL 
It  is  over-ornamented,  but  the  marbles  are 
very  fine  and  varied,  and  the  view  from 
the  dome  one  of  the  grandest  in  Lisbon. 
San  Boque  contains  a  fine  chapel,  built  in 
Bome  by  order  of  Joaz  V.,  padced  up  and 
sent  here,  where  it  was  erected  anew.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  14  millions  of  cru- 
zados,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
display  of  its  magnificent  Roman  mosaica, 
witii  subjects  of  paintings  by  Raphael,  M. 
Angelo,  S.  Rem.  The  marbles  are  also 
very  beautiful ;  the  pilasters  are  formed 
of  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  verd-antique, 
and  other  precious  marbles.  We  may 
also  mention  very  briefly,  LoreUo,  the 
most  fashionable  church  in  Lisbon  ;  the 
ruinous  but  interesting  Carmo,  built  1 389, 
160  ft  long,  whose  fine  tower,  and  the 
remains  of  its  W.  front  and  walls,  should 
be  noticed  ;  No.  Sa.  das  Merces,  whaie 
choir  contains  the  finest  picture  of  Gran 
Vasco.  There  is  also  an  English  nun- 
nery, the  Biigittine  Convent  The  nuns 
are  successors  of  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland,  at  the  suppresaion  of 
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oonTBnts ;  there  ia  also  an  English  college 
for  the  education  of  Boman  Catholics  in- 
tended for  the  priesthood.  The  cemeteries 
ftre  devoid  of  anypecnliarity^sayethename 
of  the  largest,  which  is '  Os  Praseres '  (plea- 
sure-land) ;  hut  was  so  called  from  being 
the  site  of  the  grounds  and  convent  under 
the  invocation  of  0.  L.  '  doe  Praieres.' 

The  MoBteiro  de  Belem,  or  Jeronytnos 
(the  name  by  which  it  is  better  known), 
is  situated  outside  the  city.  This  very 
fine  church  was  built  by  King  Manoel 
(1500),  on  the  site  where  Vasco  deGkuna 
embarked,  July  8,  1497,  on  his  great 
journey  of  discovery,  and  on  the  site  also 
of  a  small  heremitical  chapel,  where  that 
great  discoverer  and  his  companions  passed 
the  night  previous  to  their  departure.  It 
ifl  Gk>tibdc  in  its  style,  very  richly  deco- 
rated, constructed  on  piles  of  pine-wood, 
«nd  the  stone  warm  and  richly  tinted. 
Though  commenced  in  1600,  a  period  of 
Gothic  decline,  it  was  not  concluded  till 
long  after  the  Cinquecento  had  intro- 
duced its  worst  and  latter  features.  The 
S.  portal  is  most  elaborately  decorated 
with  an  exuberance  of  statue,  niche-work, 
and  pinnacles.  In  the  apex  is  the  statue 
of  our  Lady  of  Kings,  and  above  the  cen- 
tral shaft,  dividing  the  double  doorway, 
stands  the  effigy  of  Prince  Bon  Henrique, 
the  great  promoter  of  discoveries,  and  one 
of  the  moat  enlightened  princes  that  ever 
lived.  The  nave  and  transept  are  of  the 
latest  Flamboyant;  but,  though  generally 
affective,  its  details  wiU  faU  to  satisfy  the 
real  artist.  There  are,  doubtless,  some 
exquisite  bits  of  architectural  carving; 
but  they  are  lost,  and  buried,  so  to  say, 
amid  that  profusion  of  gorgeous  detailing 
and  decorative  'modistry.'  Observe,  how- 
ever, the  eastern  arches  of  the  gallery, 
supporting  the  upper  portion  of  the  choir, 
which  latter  is  classical ;  the  singular  plan 
of  the  transepts ;  the  tombs  of  D.  Manoel 
the  fortunate,  and  his  queen  Donna 
Maria,  on  the  north  side ;  and  on  the  south 
those  of  Jotto  III.  and  his  queen  Ca- 
therine. The  cloisters  are  among  the 
finest  in  Portugal,  richly  decorated  and 
striking.  They  belong  to  the  late  Gtothic 
style.  Great  similarity  has  been  found, 
both  of  design  and  detail,  between  this 
church  and  tibe  Scotch  chapel  of  Boslyn. 


'There  is  no  doubt,'  says  Fergusson, '  of 
their  common  origin.' 

Aqueduct  of  Aguos  Iiivres. — ^A 
magnificent  Boman-built  work,  erected 
1729,  by  King  Joao  V.,  to  supply  Lisbon 
with  water.  The  works  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Manoel  Maio,  and 
were  finished  in  twenty  years.  The  water 
is  conveyed  finom  a  spot  three  leagues 
N.  W.  from  Lisbon,  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
city,  near  Praca  do  Rato.  A  laige  square 
tower  contains  a  hall,  with  an  enormous 
tank  in  the  centre^  The  view  fin>m  the 
top  of  it  is  very  extensive.  Descend  to 
the  aqueduct,  which  is  8  feet  high,  5  feet 
broad,  and  consists  of  127  stone  arches, 
the  highest  of  which  is  268  feet 

These,  with  the  handsome  Cortes,  Mint 
(Casa  de  Moeda),  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus;  the  two-storeyed  huge  Custom- 
House,  A{fandega  Omnde/  tiie  Arsenal 
do  Exerdto,  or  Fundi9Ao,  containing  the 
cannon-foundry  and  a  fine  collection  of 
weapons  and  engines ;  and  the  well- 
orguiised  Araenal  de  Marinka^  constitute 
the  most  noteworthy  public  buildings  in 
Lisbon.  There  are,  besides,  several  well- 
managed  hospitals  (S,  Joai^  Rilhefalles, 
Cava  Pia,  S.  Casa  de  Biisericordia),  and 
the  like,  which  do  not  interest  the  general 
tourist  Artists  and  literati  are  not  to 
expect  much  from  either  the  Aoadeima 
de  BeUoM  Aria,  which  contains,  besides  a 
good  school  of  design,  eta,  some  pictures 
of  Portuguese  artists,  and  a  library — open 
daily,  finom  9  to  8 ;  Mumo  Bud,  with 
a  tolerably  good  collection  of  Portuguese 
paintings  and  historical  portraits,  and  in 
the  ground-floor  a  collection  of  stuffed 
animals,  minerals,  and  Chinese  and  Indian 
curiosities ;  or  the  BtbUotheook  PubiUoa — 
open  daily,  9  to  8,  free  admittance; 
Btbliolheoa  daAoademia,  80,000  volumes 
— ^firee  admittance ;  and  the  Archive  do 
Torre  do  Tombo,  which  contains,  however, 
some  valuable  documents,  to  examine 
which  a  special  order  Ib  required.  Botan- 
ists will  do  well  to  visit  the  Jardim 
Botanico,  a4joining  Hospital  de  S.  Jos^, 
which  is  open  didly  to  the  public ;  as 
well  as  that  of  Palace  de  Ajuda,  open  to 
public  on  Thursdays.  The  most  fre- 
quented promenade  is  Passeio  PuUieo, 
near  the  Bodo ;  and  the  very  well  laid 
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(mt  snd  pleasant  PanfM  da  EstreOa, 
near  the  Engliflh  bniial-ground,  where  a 
band  of  mnsic  often  plays  in  the  evening. 
Public  Amu8ements.^There  are  six 
theatres — San  Carlos,  Italian  Opera, 
oi)en  only  during  winter:  performances 
on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays — 
120  boxes  (called  camarotes),  in  fire  tiers 
^orders).  Theatre  de  Dana  Maria,  in 
the  north  end  of  the  Bocio ;  a  very  pretty 
iola:  Portuguese  dramas  and  operas. 
Gfyvmeuio:  small,  much  fireqnented;  vau- 
devilles and  farces — ^the  best  aistors  in 
Lisbon.  During  the  summer  there  are 
several  open-air  entertainments.  There 
are,  besides,  a  middling  bull-ring,  where 
bnll-flghts  take  place,  veiy  inferior  to 
those  in  Spain;  horse  circuses,  etc 

ENvmoNa 

The  environs  of  Lisbon  abound  in 
beautiftd  scenery.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile, well  watered  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, planted  with  trees  of  every  variety, 
,  and  interspersed  with  pretty  villas  ('  quin- 
tas ')  surrounded  by  gudens  and  orchards. 
Tourists  should  not  fail  to  visit  Cintra 
and  Mafhi,  the  principal  excursions  around 
the  capital 

Cintra,  4500  inhabitants,  is  distant 
fourteen  miles  fh)m  Lisbon,  whence  it  is 
reached  by  small  omnibuses,  which  leave 
early  in  the  morning  and  return  the  same 
day  at  4  P.M. ;  but  it  will  be  found  more 
pleasant  either  to  ride  or  drive.  A  two- 
horse  carriage  costs  4500  reis  to  Cintra 
and  back.  Carriages  of  Cia.  Lisbon- 
ense,  Laigo  de  S.  Roqne — ^to  Mafra  and 
back,  two  days,  for  two  persons,  12,000 
I'eis.  The  road  is  very  pretty.  On 
leaving  Lisbon,  through  the  suburb  of 
'  Sete  Rioa,'  the  tourist  passes  by  several 
handsome  villas :  the  first,  that  of  Laran- 
jeiras  (orange-grove),  is  the  property  of 
Conde  do  Farrobo ;  the  grounds  are  well 
laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  cascades, 
ponds,  fountains,  kiosks,  pavUions,  sta- 
tuary, etc— to  visit  which,  apply  at  the 
owner's  house,  in  Largo  do  BaroS  de 
Quintella.  Two  roads  branch  at  Sete 
Bios,  one  leading  to  Campolide  and  Bem- 
fiea,  and  the  other  to  Cintra,  CoUaies,  and 
Mafra,  which  we  shall  follow.  The 
Palaoo  of  Bamalhol  comea  in  view.    It 


was  once  the  residence  and  tbe  place  U 
confinement  of  the  Empress  queen,  Ca^ 
lotta  Joaquinha,  wife  of  Joao  VL,  vbo 
reflised  to  swear  to  the  constitation  «f 
1822.  Two  or  three  small  hamlets  tn 
crossed,  a  few  uninteresting  viDas  m 
passed,  and  Cintra  oomes  fik-lj  in  view. 
The  village  stands  near  the  month  of  the 
Tagus,  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  Sesra  ds 
Cintra,  whose  altitude  varies  betweea 
1800  and  8000  feet  There  are  two  or 
three  good  hotels :  the  best  are  Victor't 
and  Vi9.  Lawrence's,  both  kept  by  ciril 
and  obliging  English-bom  landladifla. 
There  are  also  several  good  lodging-honaes. 
Cintra  is  the  summer  residence  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Lisbon,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  English  residents,  who 
have  built  several  of  the  prettiest  villas. 
It  ia  very  gay  and  pleasant  during  the 
season;  spring  being  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  make  an  excursion.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  the  Palace,  the 
Penha  Convent,  Moorish  Castle,  etc ;  but 
the  scenery  itself  is  the  principal  attrac- 
tion. Lord  Byron  exdakos : 
Lo !  Cintni's  glorious  Eden  intenrenei. 
In  variegated  maae  of  mount  and  ^en : 
Ah,  me  I  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen» 
To  foUow  half  on  which  the  eye  dibtesl 
Southey  dedaies  it  to  be '  the  most  blessed 
spot  in  the  habitable  worid  I '  The  moun- 
tains, the  ancients'  Montes  Lone,  lie  N.  & 
and  S.B.,  terminating  in  the  Cape  de 
Bocca.  On  the  south  side  their  aspect  is 
not  pleasing ;  snd  the  country  itseli;  base^ 
parched-up,  and  arid,  affords  a  wild,  dreary 
prospect,  very  forcibly  contrasting  with 
that  on  the  north  side. 

The  Falaoe,  to  see  which  peraussioa 
should  be  obtained  tiom  the  superintend- 
ent, Almocharife,  is  a  medley  of  Moorisk 
and  Christian  ai^tecture,  having  once 
been  the  Alhambra  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  oontinned  to 
be  the  favourite  summer  resort  of  its 
Christian  monarchs.  It  was,  however, 
mostly  rebuilt  by  King  Joiio  I.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Don  ManoeL  Don  Sebastian 
lived  here,  and  left  it  to  go  to  Africa ;  and 
Don  AiTonso  VL  was  confined  within  a 
veiy  narrow  room.  Its  fountains,  gar- 
dens, terraces,  artesonado  oeilings  and 
or  Moorish  windows^  aftl  risk 
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arabesque  tnoeiy-wmk,  mingle  not  in- 
liarmonioiuly  with  leatnies  common  to  an 
architecture  so  different  as  a  whole^  yet 
slmiler  in  many  details.  Among  other 
halls,  the  Sala  das  Pegas,  the  magpie's 
saloon,  is  remarkable,  and  so  called  from 
being  painted  all  over  with  magpies  hold- 
ing each  a  white  roee,  the  emblem  of 
innocence;  and  in  their  beak  a  legend, 
^th  the  worda  *Por  Bem,'  'All  Fair/ 
*  Pour  le  bon  motif,'  being  allnsiTe  to  the 
reply  which  King  Joao  L  gave  to  his 
queen,  the  English  Princess  Philippa  of 
lisncaster,  on  being  disoorered  in  the  act 
of  kissing  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  ; 
upon  which,  moreover,  that  re  galantnomo 
ordered  the  present  painting,  by  way  of 
OQtFsatarising  satire.  Another  hall, '  Sala 
doe  Gervofl,'  is  also  interesting,  from  the 
arms  of  seventy-fonr  of  the  Portognese 
nobility  being  painted  on  the  dicnlar 
roof;  each  dependent  firom  a  stag's  (cervo) 
head,  those  of  the  houses  of  Tayora  and 
Aveiro  being  erased,  for  the  part  they  took 
in  the  attempt  against  the  life  of  King 
Jos6  L  There  ii  also  a  fine  marble 
chimney,  sculptured  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  gift  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  King 
Manoel. 

Fena  Falaoe. — Donkeys  and  a  guide 
(400  reis)  are  hired  to  ascend  the  granite 
lull,  on  the  summit  of  which  rises  this,  a 
former  hieronymite  convent,  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  King  D.  Fernando,  at  the 
anppression  of  convents.  Its  appearance 
is  that  of  a  Gothic  castle,  though  retaining 
partly  the  character  of  its  former  monastic 
distinction.  In  the  chapel  may  be  seen 
a  fine  transparent  marble  retablo,  with 
well-carved  scenes  fh>m  the  New  Tester 
ment  by  an  Italian  artist.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  very  charming,  and  the 
view  from  the  highest  point  striking  and 
almost  boundless. 

Moorish.  Cattle. — ^Proceed  next  to 
the  summit  west  of  latter,  which  com- 
mands Cintra  and  its  vicini^.  Half-way 
are  some  Moorish  mins,  with  a  bath  50 
feet  long,  17  feet  broad,  and  vaulted. 
The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  tastefully 
improved.  The  Cork  Convent  was  found- 
ed by  D.  JoSo  de  Castro.  It  consists  of 
twenty  ceUs  buUt  in  the  rock,  and  lined 
with  cork  to  keep  out  the  damp.    It  is 


desert  now  of  its  good  Frandscan  monki 
of  yore.  The  recess  is  shown  which  waa 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  hennit  Hono- 
rius,  about  1598,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five^ 
who  retired  here  at  the  age  of  sixty-flve» 
to  expiate  a  temptation  which  he  avoided. 
Here,  therefore, 

'  HoBorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hopes  to  merit  heaven  by  maldng  earth  a 


Fenha  Verde. — ^This  beantifbl  quinta 
was  once  the  residence  of  D.  Jofio  de 
Castro,  the  celebrated  Portuguese  naviga* 
tor,  and  Viceroy  of  Indies.  It  ia  now  tiia 
property  of  Conde  de  Penameor.  Tha 
grounds  are  everything  that  dimate,  carei 
and  taste  can  make  tiiem.  The  chapel, 
built  1542  by  that  great  Portugneaa 
hero  on  his  return  from  the  Indies,  con* 
tains  hii  heart,  so  true,  so  honesty  and  so 
bold.  Among  other  villas  we  may  men- 
tioB,  more  especially,  the  beautiful  palace 
like  mansion  and  gardena  belon^ng  to 
Mr.  Cook.  Tickets  for  admission  an  to 
be  procured  in  Lisbon,  of  Ifr.  Payant»  ia 
firont  of  Marq.  of  Louie's  '  SetiAes,'  where 
the  Doke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Junot  signed  the  convention  of  1808, 
which  saved  Portugal  fh>m  a  French 
invasion,  and  ia  the  fashionable  evening 
promenade. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Rock 
of  Lisbon ;  also  to  the  beautifdl  valley  of 
Varzea  and  the  town  and  wine-growing 
district  of  CoUares,  1  league  from  Cintra, 
on  the  slopes  of  whose  hills  it  is  situated; 
and  to  the  lake  or  '  Tanque'  of  Varsea ; 
to  the  chestnut  forest  of  Mata.  The  best 
way  to  make  these  excursions  is  on  don- 
keys. 2  testo&,  or  lid.,  are  charged  for 
a  donkey,  for  the  whole  afternoon,  and  i 
testo&  for  the  donkey-boy;  but  at  the 
hotel,  these  chazgea  are  dearer.  To  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon  an  excursion  may  be  also 
made,  for  the  view  exclusively. 

Mafira.— 20  miles  N.W.  of  Lisbon. 
3250  inhabitants.  /fMu.— Hotel  Manoel. 
The  road  leading  to  it  fh>m  Cintra  ia  not 
interesting.  The  huge  building — atonoa 
a  palace,  a  convent,  and  a  barrack — waa 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  Escoiial,  built  by 
Khig  D.  Jotto  v.,  after  the  designs  of  the 
Gannan   (f)  architect   LudovH    1717t 
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fhirtMn  yean  beixig  employed  in  its  oon- 
itraction,  which  cost  apwards  of  19 
xnillions  of  crowns  (ooroes).  The  chnrch 
was  ooosecrated  in  1780.  The  building 
forms  a  parallelognun,  770  feet  N.  to  S. 
The  queen's  apartments  are  on  the  S.; 
those  of  the  king  look  towards  the  N. 
In  the  centre  is  the  church ;  the  palace 
on  one  side,  and  the  convent  on  the 
other.  The  palace  is  fonr  storeys  high, 
and  of  the  classical  order.  The  building 
is  said  to  contain  866  rooms,  5000  doors, 
and  9  conrts ;  and  the  roof  wonld  hold 
10,000  soldiers  at  a  time.  The  interior 
is,  however,  as  great  a  failure  as  copies 
always  are.  The  library,  800  feet  in 
length,  has  a  fine  marble  pavement,  and 
book-cases  of  beautiful  wood:  80,000 
volumes.  The  belfry  and  clocks  are  one 
of  the  curiosities  in  the  palace — ^the 
quantity  of  metal  used  for  beUs,  etc, 
amounting  to  14,600  arrobes  for  encA 
towtr.  TiiA  church  is  the  richest  and 
most  striking  portion  of  the  whole ;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  grander  display  and 
greater  variety  of  precious  marbles-  been 
seen.  The  magnificence  dt  pavements, 
domes,  walls,  etc. ,  owing  to  this  material, 
baflles  an  description. 

In  the  Ta/pada  Real,  close  by,  is  a 
model  farm,  established  by  the  late 
queen,  carried  on  with  English  imple- 
ments, and  prosperous. 

From  Mafra,  through  Guadil  and 
Azueira,  military  tourists  may  reach 
Tones  Yedras,  a  town  of  8800  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  poor  inn.  It  is  exclusively 
interesting  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
lines  of  fortifications  which,  in  1810,  were 
established  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
They  extended  40  miles — from  Alhandra, 
on  the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sizandra — and  consisted  of  180  forts, 
redoubts,  and  batteries.  They  are  among 
the  finest  examples  of  military  engineer- 
ing ;  and  their  execution  and  design  were 
more  creditable  than  the  gain  of  many  a 
battie,  often  the  result  of  chance. 

We  must  also  mention,  around  Lisbon, 
the  Torre  de  Belem,  distant  1  league  west 
from  Toneiro  do  Pa^o.  It  was  projected 
by  King  JoKo  II.,  and  erected  in  the 
reign  of  ManoeL  It  was  constructed  in 
the  very  bed  of  the  river,  but  is  now  con- 


nected with  the  shore  by  a  sandy  strip  d 
land,  formed  by  the  waters.  It  is  most 
picturesque,  and  deserves  a  visit :  admis- 
sion easily  procured.  It  is  of  no  military 
importance,  but  interesting  for  its  situa- 
tion, architecture,  and  the  omamentatiGB 
on  its  walls ;  the  device  more  usually 
occurring  being  carved  crosses  of  Christ, 
of  which  order  (established  by  King  Diniz, 
to  succeed  that  of  the  Templars)  the  king 
was  grand-master.  The  view  &om  the 
top  is  very  fine.  The  Sala  B^ia  is  a 
la^  room  with  an  elliptic  roo^  and 
remarkable  for  its  echo:  two  personi 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room  can 
hear  the  voices  of  each  other,  whilst  they 
are  inaudible  to  any  other  standing  be- 
tween them.  The  Cattle  of  SL  George 
is  the  citadel  of  Lisbon,  which  it  com- 
mands, fit)m  the  height  on  wiiieh  it  is 
standing.  On  the  north  is  the  gate- 
way of  Memmoniz,  named  after  tiie 
gallant  soldier  of  that  name,  who  Iqst 
his  life  in  endeavouring  *facilitar  L 
hostes  de  Affonso  Henriques,  a  entrada 
de  Cidade.'  The  grounds  and  castie 
formed  part  of  the  former  Moorish  town. 
Within  are  barracks,  prisons,  batteries, 
etc  We  may  also  mention  Qudtu,  a 
palace  built  by  Pedro  IIL,  of  no  interest. 
The  bed  is  shown  on  which  that  king 
expired:  it  is  placed  in  the  room  de 
Don  Quixote,  so  called  from  the  panels 
with  scenes  from  that  popular  hero's  lifei 
In  the  oratory  is  a  monolithic  pillar  found 
at  Herculaneum.  The  gardens,  designed 
after  those  of  Marly,  near  Paris,  are 
worth  visiting.  Bmnfioa  is  the  prettiest 
suburb  of  the  capitsl,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated,  and  contains  sevextd  pretty 
villas  and  gardens,  and  a  manufactoiy, 
once  a  fine  Dominican  convent,  the  resi- 
dence and  burial-place  of  King  Luiz  de 
Sousa. 

Direotozy. — British  Legation,  Rua  de 
S.  Francisco  de  Borga ;  ConsukUe,  Bua 
da  Aleerim.  Spamah  Legation,  Rua  da 
Annunciadda ;  OonnUate,  Ruada  Emends. 
U,  S.  of  Afn&nMk  Legatiion,  Rua  do 
Sacramento;  ComukUe,  Rua  do  Brar 
ganza.  Church  of  England  Senrioe-- 
British  Chaplain,  Rev.  F.  R  Browi. 
A  Fkotestant  cemeteiy.    AwJbsra. — U. 
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Knu  and  Oo.,  TnTeasa  da  Pedras  Negras ; 
BL  W.  Wynn.  Booksellers, — Viuva 
Beztrand  e  Filhos,  45  Bua  Martyres ; 
English  works,  at  Lewtas's,  26  Rua  Nova 
do  Oarmo ;  French,  at  Silva's,  in  the 
Rocio.  Baths  (Banhos).— Natnral  wann 
baths,  beneficial  in  rheumatic  affections, 
Alea^rias,  in  Largo  do  Tiigo;  cold, 
tepid,  etc.,  Rna  Nova  da  S.  Domingos, 
No.  22.  There  is  some  excellent  sea- 
bathing on  the  beach  ontside  the  river, 
between  Belem  and  Pa90  d'Aroos.  The 
sand  is  as  soft  as  yelret,  and  bathers  can 
go  to  any  depth.  Little  tents  are  set  np 
on  the  sands  by  hundreds,  during  the 
season ;  the  charge  is  3d.  for  the  use  of 
them,  and  that  of  the  movable  plat- 
form of  planks,  from  which  one  jumps 
into  the  water.  There  are  also  good 
sands  at  Cascaes,  etc,  but  more  exposed 
to  the  Atlantic  billows. 

Poet  OJice. — ^Letters  leave  for  north 
and  east  every  evening,  and  arrive  every 
morning  at  9  A.M.  Letters  must  be  posted 
before  8  p.m.;  are  received  till  5  P.M. 
One  stamp,  25  reis,  franks  a  letter  under 
}  of  an  ounce ;  two  stamps,  one  under  |, 
etc  One  additional  stamp  for  every 
additional  ^  of  an  ounce.  Newspapers,  na- 
tive or  foreign,  prepaid  for  5r.  stamp.  Let- 
ters to  England  should  be  sent  via  France. 

Telegraph  Office — Pra9a  do  Commercio. 

Doctors. — 'Dn.  Bairo,  Barradas,  and 
Barral,  are  recommended. 

Conveyances. — Cab  (trens)  stands  in 
the  principal  squares.  The  tariff  is  the 
following: — 

For  one      For  two 
Person.      Penons. 
( I  hour    360  reis     408  reis 
Within  the  limits  ■{  f    »       940  „       390  „ 
\t    »,       140  „       x6o  „ 
(t   „      790  „       960  „ 
WiilioiittlielimitsK  I   „      640  „       640  „ 


The  carriages  of  Compia.  Lisbonenses — 
Largo  de  San  Roque — are  better :  chaiges 
— all  the  day,  8600  reis  for  four  persons, 
and  8000  for  two  persons;  half-a-day, 
half  the  above ;  each  hour  after  twelve  at 
night,  400  and  800  reis.  For  two  hours, 
1100  and  900  reis.  They  also  have  chars- 
ft-banc,  holding  nine  persons,  and  hired 
for  6000  reis  the  whole  day.  For  going 
and  returning  to  a  theatre,  1500  and 
1200 ;  to  a  ball,  8000  and  2400  reis  (if  for 
two  or  four  persons);  and  especial 
services  to  Gintra,  etc 

Beading-roomst  Clvbs, — Club  Lisbon- 
ense,  in  Largo  do  Carmo ;  admittance  on 
introduction  by  a  member.  Qremio 
Literario:  same  conditions.  Reading- 
rooms  of  Asso9i&cfto  Commercisl,  in  Black 
Horse  Square ;  receive  English  and  French 
papers.  The  official  gazette  is  '  Biario  do 
Govemo.' 

Boats. — ^To  go  or  oome  fh)m  steamers 
in  the  bay,  500  reis.  Commissioners, 
or  gallegos,  are  paid  200  reis  for  a 
course. 

Horses  may  be  hired  for  rides  near 
Lisbon,   or   tours    in   the    country,  at  - 
Almeida's,  Rua  Ares  da  Bandeira,  and  at 
Freita's  in  Travessa  da  Figueira. 

Books  of  Re/eremee. — 
X.  A  useful '  Itinerario  Lisbonenae.' 
a.  '  Nova  Guia  do  Viagante  em  Lisboa,'  and 
lit  vicinity.    ByBordalo:  Rua  Augusta. 

3.  A  good  'Lisbon  Guide.'  By  L.  C  da 
Cuuoha. 

4.  '  Descrip9ao  Topogiafica,'  eta  By  V.  da 
Silva:  1835. 

5.  'DescripdoRealMosteirodeBelem.'  By 
Castro  ^Sousa:  1837. 

&  ' Cintra  Pinturesca.'    Lisbon:  2838. 
The  best  map  is  that  published  by  the  Society 
fm*  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


COIMBRA. 


Gapital  of  an  administracde—  Episcopal 
see — ^the  third  next  city,  but  the  foiffth 
as  to  population,  which  is  about  16,000 
inhabitants. 


Mtans  of  Accost  —  Routes.  —  zst, 

.  by  tail  direct— by  the  Lisbon  to 

2 


Badajoc  line,  as  fiur  ai  the 
junctbn— X06  kiL  :  iiures,  xst  cL,  axgor.;  ad  cL, 
i58or.  (3d  cL):  9^  hxs.  There  take  up  the 
Oporto  One,  to  Coimbra — i z z  kil. :  ist  cL,  skhot.  ; 
time,  3  his.;  total,  sk  hrs.  from  Lisbon  to 
Coimbnu  N.B.—TY^  is  the  speediest  and 
easiest  plan  to  reach  the  latter:  but  those  n 
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quest  of  scenery,  and  to  whom  such  advsuitages 
are  secondary,  will,  of  ooune,  do  better  to  fol- 
low route  B. 

RouU  A  .—The  first  station  after  leavingr  the 
junction  is  that  of  TAomar^  4000  inhabitants. 
/«ffx.— Hospedaria  de  Cotrim,  in  Roa  da 
Levada.  Tliis  town,  the  ancient  Concordia, 
and  near  the  site  of  Nabantia,  stands  pic- 
turesquely on  the  NabaO.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
interesting  towns  in  Portugal,  with  respect  to 
its  ecclesiology.  Its  principal  sights  are-"On 
the  hill  which  rises  west,  the  large  Convent  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  the  Bridge,  Churches  of 
S.  John,  etc. 

The  Convent. — ^It  is  the  most  remarlcii>le  one 
in  the  kingdom,  after  that  of  Batalha,  and  was 
once  considered  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  Templars,  who  entered  Portugal  under 
the  reign  of  Count  Affonso  Henriques,  settled 
some  time  afterwards  at  Thomar,  erected  a 
strong  castle,  and  successfully  repelled  the 
numerous  army  of  Moors  which  boiieged  the 
city  in  X190.  At  the  suppression  of  that  order. 
King  Diniz  instituted  that  of  Christ  (13x9), 
which  succeeded  to  the  former's  property,  and 
whose  principal  seat  was  finally  fijced  at  Coim- 
bra,  in  1449.  Before  entering,  notice,  close  to 
the  walls,  tfie  remains  of  Chapel  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina;  and  also  a  finely  sculptured  tomb  and 
effigy  of  a  knight  The  Templars'  Castle  Ues 
a  little  to  S.  E.,  and  now  belongs  to  Count 
Thomar,  better  known  as  Costa  CabraL  The 
convent  consists  of  nine  cloisters.  The  aque- 
duct, close  by,  was  commenced  by  Philip  XL; 
finished  by  Philip  III.,  in  16x3.  The  church  is 
entered  by  a  fine  S.  door,  decorated  with 
statues  of  St  Mary,  and  saints ;  and  the  orna- 
mentation is  of  the  Gothic  decline — very  exu- 
berant and  tasteless,  being  scarcely  redeemed 
by  the  novelty  and  originality  qf  the  plan.  The 
high-altar  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  trascaro  pa- 
nellings are  richly  decorated.  Notice  the 
vaulting  with  arms  of  Portugal,  Don  Manoel's 
sphere,  crosses  of  Christ,  the  rich  east  end,  the 
chancel-arch,  and  west-end  door.  The  cinque- 
cento  two-storeyed  cloister,  south  of  church, 
should  also  be  seen.  In  the  east  tower  hangs 
the  laigest  bell  in  the  kingdom.  The  Church 
of  St  yodo  Baptittet  has  a  fine  west  flamboyant 
door,  a  choir  with  azulejos,  with  paintings  by 
Gran  Vasco,  and  a  tower  with  an  effective 
spire. 

The  Bridg*  is  Gothic,  and  most  picturesque. 
The  Romanesque  Church  of  N.  S.  dos  Olivaes 
is  ascribed  to  the  Templars.  Notice  the  choir, 
apaidal  windows,  aculejo  vaulting  of  south  aisle, 
a  fine  west  rose-window,  and  west  door.  We 
shall  also  mention,  to  ecclesiologists,  the  Chapel 
«f  San  Gregorio,  that  of  La  Piedade.  etc    The  < 


town  is  diriving,  and  contains  a  laisfC  eotsoK 
manufactory,  etc 

Chao  de  Maceu^  a  tuimel,  0089  feet  in  leogth; 
and  another,  X968  feet,  at  AlbergmriA.  Tbe 
river  Soura  is  crossed  at  Vermeil,  and  PcmAal 
is  reached.  This  small  but  somewhat  incetca- 
ing  town,  of  4500  inhabitants,  was  founded  by 
the  Templars  in  xx8x.  There  are  some  Moor- 
ish ruins,  the  renwins  of  the  Templan*  Romaa- 
esque  Church,  and  the  modem  Igieja  Matrix, 
interesting  as  having  been  for  some  dme  the 
buiial-place  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Ptan- 
bal,  one  of  Portugal's  greatest  statesmen,  bon 
May  13,  X699.  Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we 
cross  the  Mondego  at  Saveiro,  and  soon  after 
arrive  at  Coimbra. 

Route  B,  by  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha.     Moot 
interesting  to  ecclesiologists,  and  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Portu- 
gal.   From  Lisbon  by  r^  as  far  as  Carregado, 
36  kiL,  }  hr. ;  whence  to  Caldas  da  Rainha  by 
a  diligence,  which  leaves  three  times  a-wedc,  or 
a  carriage,  which  is  sent  by  Jos^  Paulo  of  Cal- 
das, on  writing  to  him.     It  is  a  whole  day's 
journey  to  Caldas,  where  sleep,  in  the  good  iim 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  carriage.     Next 
morning,  leave  by  the  same  carriage,  and  get 
in  that  evening  at  Batalha,  visiting  Alcobaifa  on 
the  way.    The  third  day,  to  Pombal  or  Con- 
deixa ;  and  fourth  day,  early  in  the  monuag. 
reach  Coimbra.     Fares :  4500  reis  per  day  fat 
carriage  and  mules,  and  500  reis  to  driver  per 
day,  exclusive  of  his  keep.     Back  chaxge  of 
carriage  to  Caldas  to  be  paid.     Lisbon  office, 
that  of  diligences,  Rua  Arco  Bandeira.    There 
are    decent    estalagems    (inns)  at  Alcoba^a, 
Batalha,  Pombal,  and  Condeixa.    The  stages 
are  called  'estacaos  de  muda.'    Shordy  after 
leaving  Carregado,  AUmqner  u  reached— an 
old  city,  with  Moorish  walls,  and  some  mano- 
factures.    The  country  becomes  woody  near 
Carreiras.   In  the  distance  is  seen  the  salt  lake 
Lagoa,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  channel; 
and  Caldas  da  Rainha  is  reached — population, 
5000  inhabitants.    This  watering-place,  whose 
hydro-sulphuretted  springs  are  most  beneficial, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoya,  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  de  Boira:   is  clean  and  wdl 
paved,  and  surrounded  by  pretty  gardens.  The 
hospital  was  founded  by  Queen  Leonor,  who 
was  the  first  to  draw  physicians'  attention  ta 
the  springs.     It  was  rebuilt  by  Joio  V.    There 
are  five  wrings,  with  a  temperature  of  9s*  Fahr. 
The  water  is  limpid  and  very  gaseous,  contain- 
ing x6  per  cent  of  carb.  and   sulphd.  add. 
The  accommodation  is  excellent    Tlie  Church 
of  N.  S.  do  Populio,  which  forms  part  of  die 
hospital,  has  some  good  sculpture,  an  degant 
belfry,  and  the  walls  in  the  interior  lined  widi 
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curious  ttulejofi.  The  Casmo  Libimry  contains 
aooie  interesting  books.  The  country  between 
this  and  Alcoba^a  is  very  charming ;  the  road 
is  steep.  Those  who  can  spare  time  should 
visit  Obidott  3I  miles  S.  W.  of  Caldos,  a  curious 
mediaeval  little  town,  abounding  in  Gothic  and 
Moorish  remains,  and  containing  seven  churches, 
"with  curious  tombs,  etc. 

Akobofa^  1500  inhabitants,  ntuated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Alcoa  and  Bai^a,  two 
small  watercourses  which  have  formed  its 
name.  The  town  is  clean  and  pretty.  The 
sights  here  are :  the  very  interesting  Church  of 
Alcoba^  the  largest  Cistertian  convent  in  the 
world,  and  the  Moorish  Castle. 

Hie  convent  was  founded  1x48,  by  Affonso 
Henriques,  who  peopled  it  with  monks,  sent 
expressly  by  St.  Bernard,  at  that  king's  re- 
quest It  was  finished  in  zaaa.  Its  total 
length  is  360  feet,  its  height  about  64.  The 
style  is  said  to  be  purely  Gstertian ;  the  work, 
that  of  a  French  architect  The  front  is  plain 
and  unprepossessing.  In  the  centre  rises  the 
gable  of  the  church,  flanked  by  two  towers, 
and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  the  Viigin.  On 
each  side  extend  plain  bare  wings.  The 
interior  is  of  a  pure  Gothic  style,  beautifnl  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  very  laige  nave,  with 
twelve  very  high  pier-arches.  There  is  no  tri- 
forium  or  derestory.  There  is  a  circular  apse, 
a  presbytery  with  nine  chapels  round,  transepts 
with  aides.  Thus  are  formed  three  naves  out 
of  the  central  one :  the  central,  dedicated  to  the 
Viigin ;  that  on  left,  to  St  Michael ;  and  that 
on  right,  to  St  Bernard.  The  apse  contains 
strikingly-beautiful  windows,  and  these  tran- 
septs are  terminated  by  two  fine  rose-windows ; 
but  the  most  important  feature  are  the  tombs. 
In  the  south  transept  chapel  are  the  tombs  of 
Affonso  II.  and  Affonso  III.,  and  their  queens. 
Notice,  more  particularly,  in  a  chapel  on  the 
right,  the  mausoleums  of  D.  Pedro  and  the 
celebrated  Da.  Ignes  de  Castra  The  two 
loven  have  been  placed  foot  to  foot,  in  order, 
according  to  tradition,  that  at  the  resurrection, 
on  rising  from  their  tombs,  the  first  object  that 
should  meet  their  eyes  might  be  each  other's 
beloved  forms.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  exqui- 
site delicacy  and  grace,  the  queen's  tomb,  and 
her  lace -like  ornamentation.  Da.  Ignes's 
effigy  was  sculptured  under  the  king's  own' 
eyes:  the  ba.<ai  relievi  represent  the  Last 
Judgment,  Puigatory,  Resurrection,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  earliest  martyn— all  most 
beautifully  carved.  The  chapels  in  the  left 
wing  are  overloaded  with  tasteless  ornaments, 
and  contun  a  few  plaster  statues  and  asulega 
pavements.  There  is  a  fine  west  door,  of  seven 
orders.  The  central  cloister,  called  de  D. 
DimU,  is  the  finest    A  grand  staircase  leads  to 


the  large  library,  whose  former  95,000  volumes 
and  500  MSS.  have  been  removed  to  BibL  Nac. 
Lisbon.  Important  works  of  restoration  are 
being  carried   on,  and  attended  with  great 


The  Moorish  Catilo  retains  some  interesting 
features  of  pest  importance.  On  leaving  Alco> 
ba^  the  river  Alcoa  is  crossed,  and  A^ubar* 
rota  reached— a  village  of  no  interest,  save  for 
its  association  with  the  great  battle  of  that 
name,  fought,  August  15, 1385,  between  Jo&o  I. 
and  the  Castillians,  which  decided  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  and  in  memory  of 
which  that  king  erected  the  Convent  of  Batalha. 
The  scenery  loses  now  all  its  former  charm, 
and  the  road  becomes  very  steep,  till  we  near 
the  celebrated  convent^  whose  pinnacles  are 
seen  rising  through  the  trees. 

Batalka.— The  village  of  that  name,  2500 
inhabitants,  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena.  Its 
principal  sight— its  only  one,  indeed— is  the 
beauttful  convent  of  that  name,  which  is  con- 
sidered iho  finest  architectural  monument  in 
Portugal.  The  whole  building  consists  of  five 
portions :  the  church,  the  founder's  chapel,  the 
cloisters  and  du^iCer-room,  the  smaller  doistens 
and  monastery,  and  the  chapd  called  Capdla 
Imperfeita.  It  was  built  by  King  JoAo  I.,  in 
compliance  with  a  vow  he  had  made  during  the 
battle  of  Aljubarrota,  and  completed  in  15x5. 
The  grounds  and  buflding  were  given  by  that 
monarch  to  the  Dominican  monks  in  1388, 
three  yean  after  the  victory  achieved  by  him 
over  the  Castillians.  The  architects  who  de- 
signed the  plan  are  said  to  have  been  a  Portu- 
guese, Affonso  Dominjues,  and  an  Irishman 
called  Aquet,  or  Huet,  by  the  natives,  but 
more  likely  Hacket  The  style  is  Gennan- 
Gothic,  with  an  admixture  of  French  details 
and  orientalised  decoration.  Though  defective 
in  its  proportions,  the  general  design  is  good ; 
and  there  are  portions,  such  as  the  sepulchral 
chapels,  which  redeem,  however  much  the  rest 
may  disappoint  the  observer.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  of  the  richest  character,  often  «**f*"'"g 
a  very  high  d^^ee  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

TAo  CAureA.—It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  not 
unlike  that  of  an  Italian  basilica,  a  three-«dsled 
nave,  with  two  chapels  at  the  eastern  part  of  each 
transept  The  extent  fit>m  west  to  east  is  of 
4x6  feet ;  that  from  north  to  south,  induding 
the  monastery,  541  feet  The  portal,  which 
stands  twdve  steps  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground,  is  a8  feet  wide  by  57  high,  and  deco- 
rated with  numberiess  statues,  representing 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  saints,  angels, 
popes,  kings,  eta,  each  resting  on  a  richly- 
moulded  pedestal  and  its  peculiar  attributes. 
The  portal  itself  has  stiU  more  sculpturing 
about  it.    A  niche  of  triangular  fonn  «^*Mi»*i«M 
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the  dBgy  of  our  S«vioar  aeftted  on  a  dirone,  a 
globe  in  one  hand,  whilst  the  right  one  is  ex- 
tended in  the  act  of  dictating  to  the  four 
evangelists,  whose  effigies  stand  round.  The 
interior  u  grand  and  plain.  The  lengdi  of 
choir  and  nave  is  s66  feet ;  the  height,  90 ;  the 
bays  are  eight  in  number.  The  pier-arches 
rise  to  a  height  of  65  feet :  and  diere  is  no  tri- 
forium.  The  high  ogival  windows  are  richly 
painted.  The  first  chi4>el  to  the  noith  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Barbara,  and  contains  the  tomb 
and  defiaoed  shields  of  the  D.  of  Avdro ;  the 
next,  of  M.  S.  do  Rosario,  contains  that  of  D. 
Isabel,  wife  of  Affonso  V.  The  south  chapel 
is  the  burying-place  of  the  fiunily  of  the  De 
Sousaa.  "Hie  cMr  is  of  no  interest,  and  its 
details  modernised.  Before  the  kigk  aUar  is 
the  tomb  of  the  foundei's  son,  Don  Duarto, 
and  his  queen,  Leonor  (1433-38). 

Capita  do  FwukuUr.^T^  interesting 
feature  here  consists  in  the  original  plan,  being 
that  of  'the  largest  Gothic  dome  attempted.' 
The  octagonal  hmtem  is  40  feet  in  diameter, 
and  rests  on  eight  large  piers»  widi  exquisitely 
designed  arches,  with  mouldings  gilt  and 
coloured.  Notice  eversrthing  here:  the  win- 
dows, vaulting,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent 
mausoleums  of  D.  Jofio  and  his  queen  Hiilippa 
of  Lancaster,  who  is  said  to  have  influenced 
the  choicx  of  the  design,  and  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  many  portions.  Their  effigies  are 
very  fine :  observe  the  arms  of  Portugal  dose 
to  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  the  royal  motto, 
'II  me  plait,'  alternately  with  the  Portuguese 
'  Por  Bern.'  In  niches  on  south  side  are  the 
tombs  cf  the  foundei's  four  younger  children — 
viz.  the  celebrated  Prince  Don  Henrique,  with 
his  motto,  'Talan  db  bibn  Fbbk  ;'  Fernando, 
Grand-master  of  Aviz,  with  his  motto,  'Lb 
BIBN  MB  Plait  ; '  Don  Pedro,  with  his '  Dbsir  ; ' 
and  on  that  of  JoSo, '  Jb  ai  bibn  raison.'  The 
altars,  once  with  paintings  by  Gran  Vaaco,  are 
of  no  interest.  This  beautiful  chapel,  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  structure,  has  been 
injured  and  pertly  defaced  by  the  French,  but 
is  being,  like  all  the  rest,  very  carefully  restored, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  this,  one  of  the  most  superb 
examples  extant  of  Gothic  decorative  art 

Chmter*  are  entered  through  a  plain 
vaulted  sacristy,  which  contains  no  object  of 
interest  save  a  few  rdics  of  Jo&o  I.  The 
chapter-house  (Casa  do  Capitulo)  u  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
building.  It  is  an  almost  perfectly  square  hall, 
with  a  magnificent  stone  cupola,  lighted  by  an 
exquisitely  designed  three-Ught  window  with 
coloured  glass:  subject,  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mateo  Fer- 
nandez, its  architect  In  the  centre  are  the 
modest  wooden  coffins  of  Affonso  V.  and  his 


queen  Donna  Isabel  The  doisten  aze  aaaMtg 
the  finest  in  the  worid.  The  entrance  to  tfaea  is 
most  beautiful,  diougfa  somewhat  heavy;  The 
Iffoportions  are  x8o  feet  square,  each  aide 
pierced  with  seven  windows,  of  most  elective 
tracery.  The  sculpture,  the  fountains,  the 
N.  W.  angle  and  its  omamentarion,  are  al 
most  strikingly  beantifuL 

Ca^Ua  Impefftita^  so  called  because  it 
was  never  completed,  is  an  octagonal  chapel, 
built  by  Don  Manoel  in  that  flamboyaat,  over- 
ornamented  Gothic,  peculiar  to  many  Pmtn- 
guese  erections.  Its  principal  feature  of  in- 
terest consists  in  its  wonderfully  decorated 
western  arched  entrance,  which  exceeds  al 
that  fiuicy  could  imagine.  The  principal  deco- 
rative subject  seems  to  be  a  series  of  knotted 
cables,  with  the  often  repeated  and  hitfaertn 
unexplained  words,  '  tenyas  erei,'  and  the 
globe,  the  canting  arms  adopted  by  Do« 
ManoeL  The  portion  allotted  to  the  dweOiag 
of  the  monks  was  burnt  in  xSio;  and  the 
gxaxKl  spire,  which  rose  N.  W.  of  transept,  waa 
struck  by  lightning,  the  present  fine  Mie  beipg, 
however,  a  good  substitute. 

Ltiria,  which  is  next  reached  on  leaving 
Bataiha,  possesses  no  object  of  interest.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  modem  building,  and  its  castl^ 
once  very  strong  and  important,  is  all  in  ruins. 
Pombal  is  the  next  town  of  any  importance  on 
the  road.  From  latter,  through  RmUHka^  «c 
get  to  Condeixot  a  dean  little  town,  of  zaoo 
inhabitants,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  15  Idk. 
firom  which  stands  Ceimibra. 

RouU  C— By  Torres  Vedras  (see  that  name 
and  route  from  LisbooX  whence  by  Bamalhal, 
a  league  left  from  which  is  the  Uttle  village 
and  batdefield  ci  Vimeiro,  where,  August  sr, 
x8o8.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  Junot^ 
army,  which  led  to  the  convention  of  Gntra : 
then  continue  by  Rolifa,  the  scene  of  a  hard- 
fought  action  ttuit  same  month  and  year,  and 
but  a  few  days  before,  between  Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  and  the  French  forces  under  De  Laborde^ 
the  result  of  which  was  not  decisive,  but  un- 
favourable to  the  British  troops,  whose  progieai 
vras  momentarily  checked.  Hence  to  Obidoa, 
already  describol.  Route  A,  whence  an  excur- 
sion can  be  made  to  Cape  Peniche  and  die 
Berlengas,  of  little  interest  to  the  genend 
tourist ;  but  the  former  of  which,  being  one  of 
the  most  important  fortifications  in  Portugal, 
the  military  tourist  will  do  well  to  visit  The 
peninsula  of  Peniche  b  x^  league  in  circum- 
ference, contains  3000  inhabitants.  Its  duud^ 
de  la  Misericordia,  contains  55  oil-paintings  of 
some  merit  A  good  harbour,  Cape  CaxvoicilQ^ 
at  the  extremity,  is  very  pictureaqiK.    His 
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BerlengM  opponle  are  a  most  dangerous  group 
af  rodcy  ialudsy  the  laxgest  of  which  is  in- 
habited.   A  Ughthouae  and  a  fort. 

COIMBIU. 

^0<eZt.— The  best  are  Hotel  do  Mon- 
dego  and  Hotel  do  Caminho  de  Ferro— 
neither  flrst-nte.  Charges  about  1000 
reis  irday,  all  inclnded. 

The  situation  of  this  city,  on  a  rocky 
bin  and  its  slopes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Mondego,  is  most  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  It  is  no  less  interesting 
for  its  historical  associations,  the  envi- 
rons, and  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  in  the  vicinity.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  '  Coimbra,' 
says  Murphy,  'is  about  as  rocky  as 
Oporto ;  in  either  place  it  is  impossible 
for  old  and  gouty  people  to  walk.'  It 
was  for  a  long  time  a  Moorish  strong- 
bold,  but  was  wrested  from  the  Infidel  in 
1064  by  the  armies  of  I>on  Fernando  the 
Great  and  the  celebrated  Cid,  Don  Bod- 
rigo  de  Bivar.  Coimbra  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  till  the  rdgn  of 
JoSo  L,  after  whose  election,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  nobility  and  oortes,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transfexred  to 
Lisbon.  The  city  has  figured,  moreover, 
very  conspicuously  in  modem  times  too, 
for  it  was  in  its  vicinity  that  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Busaco  was  fought, 
September  27, 1810,  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  most  of  which  were  Portuguese 
recruits,  and  Massena's  forces,  numbering 
65,000,  the  result  of  which  was  a  glorious 
victory,  won  by  BritiBh  disciplhie  and 
the  irresistible  onset  of  the  9th  Regiment 
There  is  some  activity  in  the  town,  and 
several  manufactures.  The  University, 
originally  founded  at  Lisbon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  city  by  Jotfo  IIL,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  stUl  held  in 
high  repute ;  and  its  five  '  faculties' — 
rix.,  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy — are  much  fir»- 
quented,  the  number  of  students  amount- 
faig  to  upwards  of  960.  The  principal 
tights  are— the  Cathedral,  Sta.  Qua, 
University,  Bridge,  and  the  Quinta  daa 
Trfigrimaa 


Then  are  two  eathedrak.  The  new 
one  is  a  modem  uninteresting  building ; 
the  earlier  one,  'SeVelha,'  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  mosque, 
and  retahis  poitlons  of  the  original 
buildings  of  the  time  of  Alfonso 
Henriques.  Observe,  among  other  ob- 
jects of  interest,  D.  Sisnando's  tomb^ 
1260,  on  the  rig^t  of  the  N.  entrance  ; 
the  fine  flamboyant  retablo  of  the  high 
altar;  the  Romanesque  windows  in  the 
transept ;  the  tombs  on  either  side  of  the 
high-altar;  the  excellent  west  door  and 
window,  of  the  Romsnesque  style;  the 
azulejos,  used  everywhere,  almost,  and 
often  with  great  effect;  the  fine  chapel 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  etc.  The  other 
eight  parish  churches  fail  in  interest,  save 
that  of  Sta.  Cmz,  built  1516,  by  D. 
Manoel— a  nave  of  five  bays,  tombs  of 
the  first  kings  of  Portugal,  Aflbnso  Hen- 
riques and  Ssncho  L  An  upper  shoir, 
whose  stalls,  seventy-two  in  number,  are 
most  beautifully  carved;  the  fine  flam- 
boyant cloisteiB  and  cara  do  capitalo. 
In  the  'Santuario,'  close  by,  are  seen 
several  interesting  relics  of  Aflbnso  Hen- 
riques, eta  The  Ckureh  cfSan  Sahadar 
is  a  small  Romanesque  building  of  A.D. 
1169,  founded  by  Estevtto  Martini,  with 
a  chapel  of  that  name,  worth  seeing. 
The  Univeniiff  consists  of  a  series  of 
buildings  standing  on  the  plateau  of  a 
hill,  of  great  extent,  but  no  magnificance. 
There  are  eighteen  colleges  in  all ;  a  fine 
library  containing  60,000  volumes,  most 
of  which  passed  from  the  libraries  of  the 
suppressed  convents  of  S.  Bento,  Sta. 
Cruz,  and  others.  The  collections  of 
natural  history,  the  laboratories,  observer 
tory,  etc.,  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  admir- 
ably conducted.  Sta.  Clara,  now  all  in 
ruins,  was  once  a  fine  monastery ;  founded 
by  Dona  Mor  Dies,  1286.  It  is  interesting 
as  having  been  tiie  first  burial-place  oi 
Dona  Ignex  de  Castro,  who,  seven  yean 
after  lir  death,  was  disinteired,  to  be 
crowned  in  pomp^  and  be  swom  fealty  to 
as  queen  of  Portugal  Qidnta  das  Lagri' 
mas,  on  the  ftirther  side  of  the  river,  was 
the  residence  or  refoge  of  the  fair  and 
poetical  Ignez  de  Castro,  who  was  secretly 
married  to  the  Infante  Don  Pedro, 
Affonso  lY.'s  son ;  and  here^  January  7, 
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1855,  she  'was  barliaroiuly  mnrdered  in 
that  king's  presence,  and  by  his  orders ; 
on  learning  which,  Don  Pedro  roee  against 
his  father,  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Minho, 
and,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  put 
the  mnrderers  to  death,  proclaimed  his 
marriage,  and  ordered  the  coronation  of 
the  corpse.  The  story  forms  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  in  history,  and 
has  inspired  many  a  poet  besides  Cam- 


oens.  The  qninta  is  now  the  property  i 
Don  Migael  Osorio  Cabral  de  Osatexi,  vis 
allows  tourists  to  visit  the  gaidens ;  ti» 
spring,  shaded  by  beautiful  cedars,  called 
Foute  dos  Amores.  The  view  of  tiie  dij 
and  riyer  is  yery  striking.  The  bridgt 
and  aqueduct,  the  botanical  garden,  which 
is  also  the  most  frequented  promenade, 
should  also  be  visited. 


PORTO  (Oporto). 


Capital  of  province  of  Entre-Douro-e- 
Minho  (Minho),  an  episcopal  see,  sea- 
I>ort ;  population  upwards  of  90,000  in- 
habitants, including  the  suburbs. 

Mtans  qf  Access,  x.  Trom  XncUad.— Steam- 
en  leave  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  at 
regular  intervals  for  Oporto,  which  they  reach 
in  four  days,  but  five  more  generally  ;  passages 
being,  of  coune,  longer  in  winter.  London 
agents,  Julius  Thomson  A  Ca ;  the  '  Storia,' 
and  the  '  BeU '  leave  London,  off  East  Lane 
Stairs,  twice  a-month ;  agents,  A.  &  G.  Robin- 
son, ao  Mark  Lane.  From  Bristol,  one  a-mcmth, 
by  Turner,  Edwards,  &  Co.'b  steamers. 

».  Trom  Vnmooj — Steamers  of  Cie.  Portu- 
gaiae  de  Nav.  4  vap.,  leave  on  xath  of  each 
month  ;  agents  at  Havre,  Messrs.  Fehr  &  Co. 

3.  Vrom  Spain. — Besides  the  riding— tours, 
etc.,  (for  which  see  p.  553,  'Excursions  in 
quest  of  Scenery  'X  by  Tuy  and  Vigo,  by  a  small 
diligence  service  between  Vigo  and  Oporto. 
Vigo  to  Tuy,  16  miles.  From  Tuy,  either  by 
Va]en9a,  two  days  journey  to  Oporto,  or  by 
steamers  that  go  down  the  river  between 
Valenfa  and  Coimbra,  and  from  latter  to 
Vtimna  in  a  carriage,  and  thence  to  Oporto  by 
diligence.    Coimbra  to  Oporto,  x6  hours. 

4.  From  Liaboxk,  by  sea,  by  steamers  of 
Empiesa  Portuense,  in  ao  hours,  several 
times  a  month,  etc. ;  by  land,  the  most 
direct,  by  rail  through  Coimbra,  distance, 
339  kiL  ;  time,  8^  hrs.  (express  train) ; 
fares,  xst  cl.,  6300  reis ;  ad,  4900  rets  (xst  and 
ad  cL,  no  3d  cL)  Buffets  at  CungaAot  San- 
tarem,  the  junction  (entroncamento),  and 
Coimbra.  Omnibuses  in  attendance  at  the 
latter  station.  For  description  of  route  as 
far  as  Coimbra,  see  thatname.  The  scenery  on 
leaving  Coimbra  is  of  no  interest,  and  devoid 
of  all  beauty.  From  the  station  of  Msalkada, 
and  on  the  right,  is  seen  rising  in  the  distance 
the  Serra  de  Bussaco,  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
that  name,  fought  in  x8xo  between  the  British 
and  French  troops,  and  n^iich  added  a  laurel 


more  to  the  Duke  of  WeOington's  cxt>wn  of 
glory.  Aveiro,  7000  inhab.  This,  the  Ronaa 
Averium,  a  bishop's  see,  stands  on  the  Ria  d 
that  name,  possesses  a  port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vonga.  The 
Ria  is  a  salt  lake,  separated  firom  the  sea  by  a 
bar  of  sand.  Salt  and  fish  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  Variero  sailed  horn  this  place 
when  he  discovered  Newfoundland. 

Otfor,  xo,ooo  inhab.,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  5  kiL  only  from  the  Atlantic,  is  a 
prosperous  town,  busily  engaged  in  exports  to 
the  colonies  and  N.  coast  of  Africa.  Fish  is 
also  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  is  on- 
wholesome  and  subject  to  malaria. 

Viiia9$cva  da  Gata  is  already  a  suburb  of 
Porto,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suapen- 
sion-lffidge. 

POBTO  (or  Oporto). 

HotelB.— The  best  are  Hotel  FSnant- 
fort,  in  Bua  do  D.  Pedro,  kept  by  an 
Englishwoman ;  and  Dt  Ckxstro's,  or 
English  ffotelf  in  Bua  de  Beboleira.  The 
charges  are  about  1500  reis;  they  are 
both  comfortable  and  quiet 

This  very  ancient  and  commercial  citf 
is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Douro,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  two  hills  '  Da  8^'  and 
*  Da  Victoria,*  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts  or 
bairros,  and  has  four  suburbs,  which,  with 
the  former,  cover  an  area  of  about  two 
miles  in  length.  Its  thickly-  grouped 
buildings  rise  in  amphitheatre,  with  por- 
tions overhangmg  the  beautiful  river  and 
its  partly  wooded  banks.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  stood  the  old  Cale,  now  Oaya, 
which  is  said  to  have  given,  coupled  with 
Porto,  its  present  name  to  PortugaL  This 
city  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  flnt  that 
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rose  against  the  French  invaders  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  In  May  11,  1809, 
the  daring  i>a8sage  of  the  Douro  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  witnessed  by  its 
wondering  and  elated  inhabitants — a  feat 
BO  boldly  and  suddenly  accomplished, 
that,  meanwhile,  Marshal  Soult  was 
quietly  sitting  down  to  a  dinner,  which 
was  eaten  by  the  successful  duke  and 
his  staff.  The  city  is  full  of  life  and 
prosperity.  The  streets,  some  of  them 
broad  and  handsome,  are  generally  speak- 
ing very  steep,  dirty,  and  ill-paved.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  irregular  con- 
struction, but  comfortable  inside.  There 
are  very  few  vehicles,  on  account  of  the 
differences  of  level.  The  quays  are  built 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and,  Uke  the  streets, 
are  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal 
streets  are:  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes, 
which  is  broad,  handsome,  and  very  dean ; 
over  it»  on  a  steep  crag,  is  seen  rising  the 
Bishop's  Palace ;  on  the  left,  stands  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  here,  the  English 
factory,  built  1790.  Observe  the  gilt  and 
painted  balconies  of  the  houses.  Rua 
das  Flores  is  the  best  paved  and  wealthiest 
street  in  Porto,  and  is  lined  by  gold- 
smiths'  and  doth  merchant's  shops.  In 
the  former  may  be  noticed  the  antique 
crosses  and  Moorish  filigree  trinkets. 
The  gold  was  reckoned  not  long  ago  the 
purest  in  the  world.  In  the  Calzada  dos 
derigoa  is  the  fine  tower  of  that  name, 
which  is  210  ft  high,  an  erection  of  1779, 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  cleigy  of 
Porto,  whence  the  nam&  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  extensive,  and  will  repay 
the  trouble  of  ascending  the  high  granite 
steps.  In  and  about  Rua  de  S.  Ildefonso 
live  saddlers  and  hatters.  Rua  das 
Horias  is  curious  for  the  richly  gilt  and 
painted  balconies  of  the  houses  which 
line  its  sides.  There  are  twelve  squares, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  Praqa 
de  8do  LazarOf  well  planted,  and  with 
convents  at  the  sides;  and  the  Campo 
dot  MarHres  da  Patria,  with  a  handsome 
hospital,  courts  of  law,  the  Foundling 
Asylum,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  whed 
where  infants  are  deposited.  The  new 
market-place,  called  Cordoaria,  well  sup- 
plied with  meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, and  which  should  be  visited  on  a 


Saturday  morning.  There  are  besides 
several  pretty  promenades,  fountains,  and 
sites  from  which  grand  and  extensive 
views  can  be  obtained,  such  as  '  Campo 
do  Duque  de  Braganza,'  'Torre  dos 
Clerigos,'  *  Laigo  das  Virtudes,'  the  '  Fon- 
tainhas,'  etc.  The  Portuenses  are  active, 
enterprising,  and  more  enliglitened  than 
in  the  rest  of  Portugal  Besides  the  wine 
trade,  which  constitutes  its  most  im- 
portant trade,  there  are  several  manufac- 
tures and  banking  establishments.  The 
largest  wal^ehouses  bdong  mostly  to 
English  firms  by  whom  most  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  conducted. 

Sights. — Although  Porto  is  a  very 
andent  dty,  it  is  very  poor  in  monuments, 
and  will  fail  to  interest  sight-seers ;  we 
shall  therefore  cursorily  mention  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Cathedral,  or  '  Se,' 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Affonso  Hen- 
riques,  and  which  rises  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  cruciform  in  plan ;  early  pointed 
in  style ;  has  a  nave  with  five  bays  with 
excellent  clustered  piers ;  eastern  chapels 
to  the  transepts.  The  early  Grothic  cloi- 
sters are  worth  visiting ;  notice  the  sculp- 
ture and  azulejo  bases  with  subjects  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon ;  a  fine  W.  end, 
vrith  two  classical  towers  and  a  magnifi- 
cent rose-window.  There  are  no  tombs 
of  interest,  save  one  in  the  doisters  of 
Pedro  Durilo,  ob.  1291.  The  Episcopal 
Palace,  situated  S.W.  of  the  cathedral, 
commands  a  very  fine  view ;  its  library  is 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  staircase,  the 
work  of  Bishop  Mendo9a,  is  very  much 
admired.  Close  by  is  the  JSnglish  Fac- 
tory Souse,  erected  1790;  it  is  all  of 
white  granite  and  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est buHdings  in  the  dty ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Whitehead,  formerly  British  Consul  at 
Oporto.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  club-house, 
the  ground-fioor  of  which  is  used  as  an 
exchange.  There  are  a  good  library,  read- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms,  a  ball-room  55  ft 
long  by  80  in  breadtL  Strangers  are 
introduced  through  a  member.  The 
churches  are  all  modernised,  and  offer  no 
subject  of  interest  The  Church  of  San 
Martinho  de  CedofeUa  (Cito'  Facta)  re- 
tains some  curious  Romanesque  vestiges, 
especially  its  N.  and  W.  doors.    The  /n- 
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ierior  of  San  Francisco  is  a  strange 
of  richly-gilt  rococa  It  is  cradform,  and 
oontains  a  fine  W.  window.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildings  are: — ^the  Orphan 
Aaylum  of  Qra9a ;  Casa  de  Bela^ ;  the 
magnificent  Hospital  Real';  the  San  Ovi- 
dio  Barracks,  which  can  hold  3000  sol- 
diers, and  the  Town-HalL  There  is  a 
good  public  library,  65,000  volumes  and 
curious  MSS. ;  a  handsome  exchange, 
newly  built ;  a  picture-gallery  formed  by 
Mr.  Allen,  now  the  property  of  the  town, 
and  which  contains  also  a  fine  collection 
of  natural  history;  two  clubs — yiz.  As- 
samblea  Portueuse  and  Feitoria  Ingleza ; 
a  small  but  pretty  theatre ;  a  fine  well 
laid  out  cemetery ;  a  pleasant  '  passeio,* 
and,  on  Sundays,  the  charming  gardens  of 
Count  de  Bezende  are  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  should  be  visited. 

The  celebrated  port- wine  stores,  'ar- 
masens,'  are  situated  in  the  suburb  of 
Villanova  de  Gaya.  The  average  export 
amounts  to  85,428  pipes  a-year,  of  which 
27,294  are  sent  exclusively  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  vintages  of  the  Upper 
Douro  may  be  reckoned,  on  an  average^ 
at  70,000  to  80,000  pipes.  The  oidium, 
which  first  appeared  here  in  1858,  has 
greatly  diminished  the  production,  and 
contributed  in  a  way  to  the  growing  fa- 
vour in  England  for  good  French  wines, 
for  which,  in  reality,  port  wine  was  ori- 
ginally adopted  as  a  substitute,  the  duties 
on  the  former  being  excessive.  The  prin- 
cipal wine-growing  quintas  are  those  of  Sr. 
D.  Gap.  Cannavaro,  Viscountess  d'Alpen- 
dura.  Count  de  Villaverde,  Sr.  Duarted'Oli- 
veira,  etc ;  among  the  principal  wine-mer- 
chants we  may  name  Mr.  Sandeman,  etc. 

The  Harbour  is  what  is  called  a  bar 
harbour,  and  therefore,  though  very  capa- 
cious, is  not  secure,  being  seldom  practic- 
able by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet, 
and  by  others  only  at  high  water.  The 
OastLe  of  S.  Jofio  de  Foz  is  situated  at  the 


entrance,  fh>m  which  a  ledge  of  rocks  aad 
sandy  banks  extends  S.W.,  the  largest  of 
whidi  is  Filgueira,  seen  on  left  on  entflr- 
ing  the  bay.  It  is,  moreover,  reodered 
duigerous  bysudden  sweUings  or  'firasliBB,' 
especially  at  the  period  when  the  mosB- 
tain  torrents  are  swollen  by  the  mehii^ 
snows — the  rise  of  spring-tides  beixig  fnan 
10  to  12  feet 

JSnmront. — ^A.  pretty  drive  may  be 
taken  to  St  Joiio  de  Foz,  a  sea-bathing 
hamlet  of  8000  inhab.,  with  good  aoooat- 
modation,  and  which  can  also  be  reached 
by  steamers  which  stop  at  the  jetty  of  La 
C^tareira.  Excursions  are  often  under- 
taken to  the  hill  of  Sao  Gens,  N.W.  of 
Porto,  the  view  from  which  is  beaatiliil ; 
to  Matozinhos,  near  the  Le9a,  whoee 
shrine  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage,  as  many 
often  as  30,000  pilgrims  flocking  thither 
annually  to  worship  this,  the  most  famous 
among  tibe  miraculous  images  of  PoitogaL 
To  hiU  of  SSo.  Cosme  and  village  of  Val- 
loigo,  dose  to  which  are  the  beantifol 
antimony  mines,  which  deserve  a  Tisit. 
To  Villa  de  Feira,  the  Boman  Locobriga, 
5  leagues,  visited  for  its  picturesque^  vny 
ancient,  and  ivy-clad  ruinous  castle.  There 
are,  besides,  several  very  pretty  villas  wcxrth 
visiting,  more  especially  for  thegrounds  and 
the  magnificent  camellias  and  magnolias 
grown  in  them.  Among  others  we  shall 
mention  that  of  Freixo^  which  containa 
besides  some  beautiful  azul^os  (azorecho); 
and  that  where  Charles  Albert^  King  of 
Sardinia,  died  July  29,  1849 ;  the  fonr 
quintas  in  Entre  Quintas,  and  especially 
tiiat  'Do  Meio,'  which  contains  a  magnolia 
whose  branches  cover  an  area  of  50  feet 
in  diameter. 

JHredory.—H.  B.  l£,'s  Omsu^— P.  J. 
F.  Crawf urd,  Esq. 

Bankers. — ^Messrs.  Sandeman  k  Ca 

Booksellers, — Silva  Guimarens,  9  Boa 
dos  Caldereiros,  and  More^  6  Boa  doa 
Glerigoa. 
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RouUs. — zst  Vrom  Forto  by  rail  s}  hours. 
If  the  traveller  should  prefer  gomg  by  carriage, 
the  distance  is  50  kil ;  good  carriage  road ;  the 
country  very  pleasant.  At  Villanoya  de 
Faxnahicao  two  roads  branch:  one  leads  to 
Braga  by  the  highroad,  the  other  goes  by 
Guimaraens  (17,000  inhabitants). 

Braga — Population,  15,500  mhabitants:  die 
Roman  Bracara  Augusta.  Jnns.^'De  Dois 
Amigos  and  Cordeiro  d'Ouro ;  decent  accom- 
modation. The  Suevi  chose  this  old  Cartha- 
ginian city  for  their  capitaL  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Portuguese  cities  of  the  second  order ; 
and  its  archbishop  disputes  with  that  of  Toledo 
the  primacy  of  all  the  Spains.  Braga  rises  on  a 
hill,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  amid  a  plain 
entered  by  the  Cavado  and  the  Deste.  lu 
streets  are  broad  and  its  hotises  very  old. 
There  are  two  squares  and  many  chafarinas 
(fountains).  The  sights  are:  the  Cathedral, 
Archbishop's  Palace,  Gardens,  and  the  Pil- 
grimage Chapel  of  the  Bom  Jesos.  The 
Caiktdral  b  a  fine  large  building  of  the  zath 
century,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  latest 
Gothic  style  and  partly  modernised.  Though 
small,  it  contains  a  few  interesting  portions. 
Observe  the  tombs  of  Count  Henrique  and  D. 
Tareja  on  the  sides  of  the  high  altar;  the 
cinquecento  carved  stalls,  in  Coro-alto ;  a  fine 
organ.  Chapelt— l^^va&t  of  S.  Pedro  de  Rates, 
of  S.  Ovidio,  of  N.  S.  de  Lioramento.  There 
are  some  fine  reUc* ;  a  golden  chalice  with 
bells,  of  z6th  century,  etc.  Outside,  observe 
the  W.  entrance  and  arches,  and  the  Roman- 
esque S.  doorway.  ArchbUho^t  Palace. — ^A 
good  library,  and  a  series  of  portraiu  of  Arch- 
bishops of  Braga.  Church  of  Sta,  Crum.— 
Built  1649 ;  a  fine  front  The  Church  of  Sl 
Benedict  contains  very  good  azulejos.  Visit 
also  the  fine  square  called  Campo  dos  Reme- 
dies, and  Campo  Sta.  Anna ;  also  the  gardens 
called  Praca  dos  Carvalhos.  3  miles  £.  of 
city  is  the  Pilgrimage  Church  of  the  Bom 
JeMis  do  Monte ;  it  is  picturesquely  situated, 
and  a  much  frequented  and  renowned  pilgrim- 
age. The  view  of  the  Geres  firom  this  high 
standing-fxonnd  is  after  all  the  most  interesting 
object 


AaemUofthe  OnUiro  Mator.-^ksi  8  leagues^ 
ride,  through  a  beautiful  country:  ByPontedo 
Pvado,  z  league;   Pico  de  RegaJadoa»  z   L; 


Pprtella,  z  L;  Barca,  z  L;  Aroos;  i  L;--fll 
A  very  bad  road :  a  guide  may  be  procured  at 
the  inn  close  to  church.  Make  the  ascent  on 
£.  side,  by  Soazo  and  Adritn;  5  hrs.  are  re- 
quired. The  view  from  the  summit  exceeds 
description,  ranging  over  the  valleys  of  the 
Lima,  Vex,  and  Minho,  the  distant  Atlantic, 
part  of  Spain,  and  the  EstreUa.  Half  the 
ascent  can  be  performed  on  horseback.  The 
Onteiro  may  be  seen  to  advantage  from  a  hill 
on  right  of  Barca,  crowned  by  the  ruinous 
castle  of  Aboim  de  Nobrega. 

Braga  ic  PonU  do  Lima  ana  ValenfOf  zo 
leaguesw^A  most  picturesque  country ;  one  of 
those  most  frequently  undertaken.  The  finest 
scenery  lies  about  Ponte  de  Lima,  which  is 
considered  the  most  lovely  in  all  Portugal, 
and  deserved  the  name  it  received  ftom  the 
Romans >- viz.  the  'Elysian  fields:'  the  Lima 
river  they  also  called  the  'Lethe,'  or  River  d 
ObUvioD.  A  decent  estalagem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shady,  nanow  town  of  Lima ;  Z900  in- 
habitants. The  site  of  the  Roman  Forum 
Limicorum.  Don  Pedro  I.  enlarged  it,  and 
built  the  a4-arched  bridge  over  the  river. 
'The  environs  of  P.  de  Lima,'  says  Lord 
Carnarvon,  'are  truly  delightfuL  The  horison 
is  bounded  by  a  fine  range  of  mountains,  and 
the  intervening  plains  are  richly  wooded, 
while  vines,  trained  over  trellia-woric,  hanging 
down  in  festoons,  and  covering  a  great  extent 
of  country,  looked  like  an  endless  succession  of 
luxuriant  arbours.'  The  banks  of  the  Lima 
equal  anything  Europe  contains,  so  far  as 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  colour  are  expressed. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  barbeb  abound.  It  is  navi- 
gable 9  leagues  to  flat-bottomed  boats.  The 
portion  over  the  Labruga  na  Serra  is  very 
beautiful  and  makes  up  for  the  badness  of  the 
road.  At  Rvhialt  the  Coura  is  crossed  00  a 
fine  stone  bridge.  In  the  distance  are  descried 
the  range  of  hills  between  Vigo  and  Orense, 
Valenca,  Tuy,  and  the  Minho. 

ValeacOf  rSoo  inhabitants,  a  strong  fortress 
and  fit>ntier  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Minho,  on  a  picturesque  hiU.  It  con- 
tains a  parish  church,  hospital,  and  barradcs. 
Qose  by  is  the  village  of  Gau/ei,  with  a 
church,  eariy  but  modernised.  Valenca  to  Vigo 
by  Tuy,  4  leagues. 

Braga  to  A  $marante.—Verj  fine  scenery, 
riding  or  walking.  Brsga  to  Bom  Jesos,  40 
minutes ;  Caklas  das  Taipas,  z|  hr. ;  Qahatr 
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xtuaa,  xi  hr. ;  Caldas  de  Vizella,  x  hr.  ao  min.; 
Penafiel,  4  hrs.;  Amarante,  4  hrs.=x3  hrs. 
A  day  or  two  should  be  spent  at  Bom  Jesus, 
for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  around,  especially 
about  the  Falperra  hills,  which  should  be 
ascended.  Two  'decent  inns.  Guimaraetu — 
inn  opposite  the  church — is  an  ancient  city, 
of  x7,ooo  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ave, 
and  dose  to  river  AzeviUa.  In  the  oldest  part 
of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  birth- 
place of  Affonso  I.,  D.  of  Braganza;  the 
Church  of  N.  S.  Da  Oliveira,  once  beautiful, 
has  been  modernised ;  a  valuable  collection  of 
antiquities;  Moorish  towers,  manufacture  of 
cutlery,  fine  table-linen,  etc.  Caldas  de 
^mtZ/o— excellent  sulph.  springs.  There  is  a 
road  leading  direct  from  Guimaraens  to  Ama- 
rante,  5  leagues. 

Braga  to  Caldas  dt  Gtm.—k.  ride  of  6i 
leagues.  Magnificent  scenery.  Remains  of  a 
xsth  century  castle  at  Pinkeiro.  At  the  inn 
here  procure  a  guide  to  St  Mamede,  a  chapel ; 
the  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine.  A 
decent  estalagem  at  Caldas,  whence  excursions 
are  to  be  made  to — ist.  Portella  de  Homem, 
4  hours ;  9.  to  convent  of  Abbadia ;  3.  to 
Salamonde,  4  leagues  ;  4.  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  is,  however,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  inferior  to  Onteiro  and  Estrella. 

Braga  to  Chaves^  14  leagues,  riding  or  walk- 
ing. The  ride  is  interesting  enough.  At 
Rhohus  the  Serra  de  S.  Mamede  is  seen  to 
advantage.  Chaves — 6000  inhabitants — (the 
Roman  Aquae  Flaviae)  rises  on  a  plateau, 
watered  by  the  Tamega ;  a  strong  fortification. 


and  really  deserving  its  name  of  Keys  {Ciamt 
for  Claves  or  Chaves\  a  Romanesque  duird. 
the  burial-place  of  Affonso  I.  Good  hot  sprj^i 
XS3  Fahr.  An  unhealthy  district.  Yrm. 
Chaves  an  exclusion  should  be  nuuie  to  MoBta- 
legre,  6  leagues.  Charming  scenery.  Mcmia^ 
legre,  150  inhabitants.  An  uninter^oing  caiis- 
dral  and  old  castle.  Scenery  very  pretty  a 
the  district  of  the  Gerex  hills.  Also  another  d 
Braganza,  riding  by  Mon/erte  €la  Rio  L&rt, 
4000  inhabitants — of  no  interest.  Bragatmsa,— 
An  estalagem  kept  by  A.  Montanha.  A 
fortified  city  of  5000  inhabitants.  The  Rooaz 
Brigantia  on  the  river  Fervenza ;  a  bishof/'s 
see  ;  a  cathedral — very  insignificant ;  a  very 
fine  castle,  where  the  marriage  took  pbce 
between  Pedro  I.  and  Ignez  de  Castro— 12- 
teresting,  and  with  a  magnificent  view.  Soac 
important  woollen  and  velveteen  manufactures- 
Interesting  as  having  given  its  title  to  tbe 
present  reigning  family.  Was  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  1442. 

Braga  to  ViaMna  Ponie  do  Lima  ami 
A  rcos. — Braga  to  Valenca  {ut  su/^ra).  Fnm 
latter  bo  Vianna  by  the  steamer,  or  a  boat  to 
Caminha,  or  by  diL  to  Caminha.  At  latter  a 
decent  estalagem.  An  interesting  church  of 
X5th  century.  yioMna,  7000  inhabitants.  A 
British  vice-consulate.  An  important  fortified 
place ;  a  good  harbour ;  a  flamboyant  cathe- 
dral ;  convent  and  churdi  of  S.  Domingo,  a 
handsome  classic  structure ;  a  good  inn  in  Rva 
de  S.  Pedro  No.  11.  From  this  city  to  Arcos 
6  leagues,  through  a  magnificent  country. 
Return  to  Biaga  by  Pinheiro. 


ASCENT 

From  Oporto  33^  leagues,  riding  or  walldng. 
Sleep  first  night  at  Cahe^aes— a  decent  iim ; 
next  day  at  S.  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Fizeu.  At 
latter  9000  inhabitants ;  a  good  inn,  kept  by 
Pinto ;  a  bishop's  see ;  an  interesting  cathe- 
dral, containing  the  best  pictures  known  of 
Gran  Vasco  (bom  xsss) ;  a  handsome  seminary. 
Ceo,  9000  inhalntants ;  wretched  inn ;  go  to 
sleep  at  Nossa  Senhora  da  d'Esterro,  whose 
sexton  prooires  good  acconunodation.    Take 


OF  THE   ESTRELLA. 

Anselmo  as  a  guide.  Visit  the  source  of  the 
Zezere,  the  Contaia,  and  obdisk,  and  the  four 
lakes  found  in  the  Estrella  hills— the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  Lagoa  Escura,  said  to 
be  fathomless.  The  ascent  of  the  Estrella  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  sununit  may  be 
reached  in  five  hours ;  the  lakes  and  obeliik 
take  another  day,  though  deemed  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  Gerez.  The  view  fit>m  the 
Estrella  is  very  grand  and  most  extensive. 


EVORA. 


C«4)ital  of  province  of  Alemtejo.  19,700  in- 
hab.—Archbishop's  see. 

Routes.— Tht  most  direct  from  Usbon  is  by 
the  railway ;  distance,  xx6  kil.  Fares,  xst  cL, 
3ooor. :  adC  cL,  3a6or.  time,  3^  hrs.  The  coimtry 
about  Pegoes  is  most  uninteresting  and  desert. 
MoHtemor,  aooo  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situ- 


ated on  die  banks  of  the  Cauha,  and  contains 
some  Moorish  ruins  and  an  old  convent  Casa 
Branca,  the  juix:tion  station,  or  entxoncamento, 
where  two  lines  hianch,  one  to  Evora  and  tbe 
other  to  Beja. 

/»«x.— Hotd  FabaguiSo,  foxmeilyaoonveo^ 
is  the  best 
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1  mounted  in  mosaic-gold.  It  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  and  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field of  Pavia.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities 
we  may  mention  the  Ttmpl*  of  Diana^  68  feet 
long  by  40  broad,  principally  striking  for  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns ;  and  the  A  que- 
duct  0/ Sertorius,  restored  by  Joflo  III.  It  is 
4  kiL  in  length ;  its  tuches  are  built  with  brick, 
the  rest  of  irregular  stones.  It  is  terminated  by 
a  most  picturesque  axui  beautiful  Roman  circu- 
lar tower,  or  'castellum,'  xa  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  Ionic  columns. 
Its  preservation  is  most  remaikable,  since  it  is 
asserted  that  its  erection  dates  70  b.c 

Excurxiotu  may  be  made  to  Btja^  by  railway 
direct;  Evora  to  junction  of  Casa  Branca, 
whence  by  rail  direct :  89  kiL  in  all ;  time,  3^ 
hours ;  fiires,  zst  cL  1230  reis.  Btja,  6000  in- 
habitants ;  an  episcopal  see ;  the  Roman  Julia 
or  Paca,  situated  on  a  hill ;  u  interesting  only 
on  account  of  the  many  Roman  antiquities  it 
contains,  among  which  are  the  perfectly  pre- 
served north  walls,  the  south  gate,  aqueduct 
and  inscriptions,  etc^  kept  in  the  Casa  de 
Oimanu  The  mediaeval  castle,  built  by  King 
Diniz,  is  well  preserved,  and  most  interesting  as 
an  example  of  that  special  architecture.  The 
view  from  the  top  b  very  extensive.  The  only 
remarkable  chiurch  is  that  of  N.  S.  da  Confei^Ao. 

Anoiher  txcursion  may  be  made  from  Beja 
to  Villa  Vifosa,  3500  inhabitants,  a  handsome 
palactt  once  the  ducal  residence  of  the  Bragan- 
zas,  with  portraits  of  that  family.  A  fine 
church,  founded  by  the  Constable  Nunc  Alvares 
Pereira;  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  Coutada,  or 
ducal  forests,  five  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  walled  in.  This  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
military  order  of  that  name,  founded  in  x8i8. 
From  this  city,  OIweMsa  may  be  reached: 
zo,ooo  inhabitants.  An  important  Spanish 
frontier  town,  communicatiag  with  Badajoi  by 
agoodroad. 


Evora  is  considered  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cities  in  Portugal,  and  is  certainly  one  of  its 
most  ancient  ones,  beictg  founded,  it  is  beluved, 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.  (I)  Q.  Sertorius  took 
the  city  80  B.C.,  and  under  hun  and  J.  Caesar 
it  became  very  important  and  prosperous.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  7x5,  but 
was  recovered  from  them  towards  the  middle 
of  the  zath  centiuy,  by  Giraldo,  sumamed  Sem 
Pavor,  a  truly  Portuguese  chevalier  ttuu  ftuTt 
but  not  torn*  rtfrocht,  since  he  was  expelled 
from  Aflbnso  Henrique's  court  on  account  of 
his  misconduct,  and  took  to  robbing  on  a  large 
acade,  but  was  easily  pardoned,  as  may  be  as 
easily  imagined,  when  he  ofiered  this  dty  to 
the  incensed  monarch,  who  rewarded  him  with 
the  governorship  of  the  place.  The  dty  is  most 
charmingly  situated  on  a  {dain,  planted  with 
oranges,  olives,  and  fig-trees,  and  very  well 
cultivated.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty.  The  most  remarkable 
sights  are:  the  Cathedral,  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library,  and  several  Roman  antiquities  of 
great  interest  and  good  preservation.  The 
Cathedral,  aa4  feet  long  by  58  broad,  is  a  fine 
building  of  the  xath  century,  with  additions  of 
end  of  X3th.  Its  most  remarkable  features  and 
objects  worthy  of  notice  are :  the  transepts,  the 
richly-decorated  choir,  the  work  of  Ludovid, 
Archbishop  of  Mafra.  Church  o/S.  Francisco 
dates  of  the  rdgns  of  JoSo  II.  and  D.  Manod, 
and  contains  pictures  ascribed  to  Gran  Vaaco. 
Visit  its  charnel-house  and  crypt,  which  are 
curious.  The  Architpisco^  Library  was 
founded  X805,  by  Arch.  Cenaculo,  and  con- 
tains 95,000  volumes  and  aooo  MSS.;  but  it  is 
more  important  for  the  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, said  to  be  by  Gran  Vasco,  representing  a 
series  of  subjects  out  of  the  Virgin's  life.  The 
best  are  said  to  be  the  Repose  and  Adoration. 
There  are,  besides,  some  early  pictures,  busts, 
curious  shells,  and  a  magnificent  Limoges 
enamelled  trq>tych,  rqxrcsenting  the  cmdfixion, 

SupfUmgniaty  Information, — Steamers,  three  times  daily,  between  Lisbon^  Barreiro  and 
Sdxal,  in  one  hour — two  leave  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  vice  versa.  The 
rly.  is  open;  between  Zu^^w  and  Quintos — x  train  daily,  in  8^hrs. ;  between  Lisbon  and 
Setubal,  a  trains  daily,  in  a  h.  ao  ul  ;  between  Lisbon  and  rovoa,  i^  hr. ;  between  Quintos  and 
Beia,  x  train  daily,  a  hrs. ;  Bej'a  to  Casevel,  x  train,  a  hrs. ;  Porto  to  Penafiel,  two  trains ; 
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tSf  Subjects  merely  lefeixed  to  aie  mxked  (i«£.) 


A 

Alwinia,  882 

Almntes,  687 

Agricultorsy  zxxiT. 

Aguilar,  806 

Agustma  (raf.),  614 

AJnsa,  626 

Alar  del  Bey,  862 

Alayor,  856 

Albufera,  Lake,  492 

Albuaera,  828 

Alcala,476 

Alcali    de    los    Gtfnles, 

211 
Alcali  de  G1ladai^^  169 
Alcali  (de  Hen&res),  1 
AlcaU  la  Beal,  168 
Alcantara  and  bridge,  89 
Alcoba^a,  647 
Alcoy,  6 
Aloira,  265 
Alcndio,  864 
Alemquer,  646 
AlfoDBo  the  Learned,  212 
Algeciras,  93 
Alhama,  166 
AUiambn,  172 
Alhendin,  167 
AUcante,6 
AUnbarrota,  647 
Almaden,  18 
Ahnagro^  686 
Almansa,  265  ;  (ref.)  6 
Almeida,  868 
Almeria,  14 
Almodovar,  871 
Alphonsine  tablet  (aatron. 

work),  8 
AlptOairas,  202 
,247 


Alzola,  65 
Axnandi,  881 
Amontillado,  zIt. 
Andalusia,  16 
Andorra  valley,  89 
Arragon,  IxTix.,  18 
Araignex,  20 
Archidona,  164, 169 
Architectiue,  Iz. 
Architects,      celebrated 

Spanish,  Izv. 
Architectural  terms,  IzvL 
Archives  kept  at  Siman- 

cas ;  9U  Valladolid,  498 
Arens  (Arenys),  86 
Arganda,  264 
Aigel^-sur-mer,  82 
Aigentona,  mineral  spring, 

87 
Arms,  Spanish,  ciL 
Arrizafa,  121  • 
Arroyo  del  Puerco^  89 
ArtA,858 
Arzilla,421 
Astorga,  128 
Astnria%  24 
And^ar,  110 
Antequera,  164 
AutcKle-f^      (ValladoUd), 

498 
Aveiro,  660 
Averroes  (birthplace,  Cor* 

doya),  118 
A▼ih^  28  ;  (lel),  248 
AvUes,  884 
Az,89 

Ayamonte,  108 
Azemoor,  421 
Aznalfaiache^  416 
A«»ita,66 


Azpeitia,  65 
A2zihra,120 

B 

Badi^oz,  686 
Badalona,  88 
Baena,  168 
Balearic  Islands,  841 
Barbastro,  81 
Barbastro,  624 
Barcelona,  81, 41 
Bascara,84 
Basque  ProTinces,  58 
Batalha,647 
Batatas,  zL 
Batuecas,  Las,  857 
Banking,  dz. 
Bayonne,  248 
Beja,  666 
Bellegarde  fort,  88 
Bellpuig,  81 
BellYor,  41 
Belmez,  685 
Bembibre,  124 
Bemflci,  644 
Benameji,  168 
Benavente,  865 
Benicarl6,  476 
Berenger,  Count  Baymond, 

iv.,  42 
Berruguete    windows,   ez- 

ample  of,  4 
Bermudez^    birthplace   of, 

160 
Betanzos,  125 
Beznar,  167 
Biarritz,  244 
Bible,     Polyglot    BditloB 

(OomplitteDsi«iLj^  < 
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Bidassoa  (river),  245 

Bilbao,  68, 66 

Black  Prince  (raf.),  64 

Bobadilla,  806 

Bom  Jesuii,  658 

Bonanza,  878 

Bomach  Tower,  87 

Bo8oet,40 

Botany,  zzxi 

Boaloo,  88 

Braga,  558 

Braganza,  554 

Bridge  at  Ronda,  164 

Bull-fights,  xcvi. 

Baonapari^    (refs.),     851, 

495 
Bargasot,  492 
BmgOB,  68 


Cabra,  168 
Ciceres,  88 
Cacbucha,  zdi. 
Cadiz,  91 
Cagoto  (race),  829 
Calahorra,  63 
Caldaa  de  Montbny,  88 
Caldaa  da  Rainha,  546 
Caldaa  de  Reys,  507 
Caldetaa,  86 
Campillos,  164 
Camprodon,  40 
Canals,  xz. 
Caiifranc,  524 
Cangas,  833 
Canlllo,  89 
Cape  Finistene,  149 
Cape  St  Vincent,  149 
Carcagente,  255,  472 
Carifiena,  476 
Carmona,  871 
Carpio,  El,  856 
Carracedo,  289 
Cari»gena,  108 

Do.,  see  chart  facing  p.  5 
CataluAa,  106 
Carteya,  159 
Carti^a  (La)  Burgos,  85 
Carttga,  the  (Jerez),  214 
Casa  Blanca,  110 
Casavieja,  94 
Castagnettes,  zciL 
Castellon,  475 
OaatUe  (new  and  old),  105 


Outilian  language,  liL 

Oastmo,  491 

Castejon,  64 

Cea,  554 

Ceramic  work,  Izzxiy. 

Cerda  Bridge,  89 

Cervantes'  birthplace  (Al- 

calA),    4;     (ref.),    44; 

when    he    wrote    Den 

Quixote,  110;  his  house 

at  Valladolid,  499 
Cesp^es  (birthplace,  Coi^ 

dova),  118 
Cestona,  65 
Charles  I.  (ref),  868 
Charles  V.  at  Barcelona,  48 
Charles  V.,  scene  of   his 

death    at    Yuste,    90; 

(refs.),  862,  498 
Chevaa,  554 
Chidana,  94 
Chinchilla,  828 
Cid,  poem,  liii. 
Qd,  the  lock  of,  at  Burgos, 

81 ;  birthplace,  82 
Cigars    and  cigarettes,    c. 

oil 
Cintra,  542 
Cinza,823 
Ciudadela,  355 
Ciudad  Real,  18,  585 
Ciadad  Rodrigo,  857 
Climate,  zxviiL 
Coimbra,  545,  548 
Coins,  ciiL 
Collioure,  82 
Columbus,     house    where 

he  died  at   Valladolid, 

498 
Complutum  of  Romans,  1 
Condeiza,  548 
Conejera  (island  of),  846 
Corao,  832 
Cordona,  41 
Cordova,  110 
Coria,90 
Coni,z]ii 

Cortes,  Heman  (ref.),  416 
Coruoedo  (Lake),  289 
Corufta,  122 
Costumes,  zc. 
Cotton,  zlL 
Covadonga,  882 
Cuenca,  258 
Cueva  del  Gato^  164 


Di^gen,  ciL 

Dances,  zcL 

Daroca,  476 

Dates,  12 

Deva,160 

Diligences,  ziL 

Don  Quixote ;  9»  Qidzoto 

Donane,  83  ;  stst,  89 

Douro,  passage  of  tfae^  bj 

Wellington,  550 
Drama,  Spanish,  Trill. 
Durango,  65 
Duties,  dv. 

S 

El  Bodon,  858 

£1  Carpio,  110 

Elche,  10,  472 

El  Grao,  492 

Elne,82 

Elvas,  587 

Elzoybar,  65 

En  Camp,  89 

E8caldas,89 

Escalo,  40 

£scorial,128 

Espartero's  residence^  64 

Estepona,  151 

Estrella,  ascent  of  tlie, 

554 
Estremadma,  144 
Espinoseda,  240 
Evora,  554 
Ezehange»  cviiL 
Eybar,  65 


Fandango^  zciL 
Fans,  zcL 
Felipe  (San),  255 
Ferdinand     and     Isabdla 

(burial-place),  197 
Feman,  Nunez,  806 
Fenol,  128 
Festivala,  Izzzvi 
Fez,  421 
Figneras,  88 
Finance,  Spanish,  dr. 
Finistere,  Cape,  149 
Fishing,  zdz. 
Foiz,  39 
Fonda  dd  Feno  Gacrfl,  475 
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Pormenten    (Island    of), 

356 
Foz,  St  Joao  des,  552 
Faeogirola,  151 
Fuenmayor,  64 
Faente  de  Piedra,  806 
FaenterrabiA,  244 
Faentes  de  Oiioro,  858 
Funds,  Spanish,  dy. 


Galeraa,  ziy. 

Golicia,  145 

Gardens,  zxziii. 

Gancis,  163 

Gaofei,  558 

Gaondul,  169 

Generalife,  198 

Geography  of  Spain,  ziz. 

Geology,  zzL 

Gerona,  84 

Gibraltar,    149;     Straits, 

150 
Gijon,  159 
Gil  Bbu  (ref.).  881 
Gistain,  525 
GUss-painters,  IzylL 
Glossary,  liv. 
Golden  Fleece  (knights  of), 

(ref.)  48 
Gongora    (blithplaoe    Cor- 
dova), 113 
Gothic  early  remains,  Ixii. ; 

later,  Iziii. 
Gothic  kings,  xlyiii. 
Gradefes,  241 
Gneco-Boman  architecture, 

Ixiy. 
Grammar,  liiL 
Gnmada,   161 ;    Proyince, 

203 
Gra^ja,  La,  209 
Granollers,  88 
Grao,  El,  492 
Grszalema,  215 
Guadalajara,  252 
Guadalete,  battle  of  the, 

212 
Quimarens,  552 
Ouimaraens,  554 
Guisando^    San    Oeroidmo 

(Ayila),  oonyent,  29 
Oaus,ciii 


Haga,  527 

Hamilcar,  founder  of  Bar- 
celona, 42 

Havanna  cigars,  d. 

Health  statistics,  zziz. 

Hellin,  823 

Henares  river,  1 

Hendaye,  245 

Herbaries,  xzziii. 

Herrera,  862 

Herrera,  Juan  de,  birth- 
place (ref.),  881 

History  of  Spain,  xlvii. 

Holy  Week,  Izzzviii. 

Hospitalet,  89 

Hotels,  hints,  zviiL 

Huelva,  103 

Huelgas,  convent,  84 

Huerta  of  Valencia,  478 

Huesca,  81 

Huesca,  525 

Hunting,  zcix. 


Ignatius  Loyola's  birthplace 

at  Azpeitia,  65 
Invalids,  hints,  zxiz. 
Irrigation,  zlL 
Irving,  W.  (ref.),  44 
Irun,  246 
Isabella,  Queen  (ref.),  495, 

498 
Isabella  of  Portugal's  tomb, 

86 


Jaca,  525 

Jaen,  161 

Jane,  Crazy  (ref.),  495 

Jativa,  255,  472 

Jerez,  210 

Jerica,  478 

Jimena,  159 

Jovellanos,  bom  at  G^on, 

160 
Juan  IL's  tomb,  86 


Kings  of  Spain,  zlix. 


LaCarracA,  102 

Lago  (El),  240 

Lagrimas  wine,  zhi 

Langreo,  160 

Language,  liL 

Laigaron,  202 

Larache,  421 

Larran,  522 

LaRoca,88 

Lead-ore  works,  9 

Leiria,  548 

Leon,  215,  218 

Lerida,  31,  510 

Letters,  zv. 

Library  of  the  Escorial,  189 

Lima,  Ponte  de,  553 

Linares,  110 

Lisbon,  585,  587 

Literature,  liz. 

Llaborse,  40 

Lloraza,  831 

Lodgings  (hints),  zyiii 

Logrofio,  64,  250 

Loja,  165 

Lora  del  Bio,  871 

Lotteries,  zcviiL 

Lope  de  Bueda,  dramatist, 

xciv. 
Lucar,  San,  874 
Lucan  (birthplace  Cordova), 

118 
Lucena,  168 
Lugo,  124 
Luz,  St  Jean  de,  246 


Madrid,  242,  256 

Madrigal,  Alfonso  de,  29 

Mafra,  543 

Mahon,  855 

Mairena,  169 

Maize,  zzxviL 

Malaga,  806  ;  wine,  zlvL 

Malle-poste,  zii. 

Mallorca  (IsUnd),  846 

Mancha,  La,  535 

Mantilla,  zc. 

Manzanilla,     874;     win^ 

zlvL 
Maps,  zzL 
Masnou,  87 
Maragateiia,  240    t^ 
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Manigatofl  (ram),  216 
Marbeila,  151 
Marchena,  169 
Maneilles,  255 
Maiiorell,  478 
MatanS,  37 
Matozinhoe,  552 
Manresa,  32 
Maurice,  Bisliop,  tomb  of, 

in  Burgos,  71 
Manzanares,  110 
Mayor  (Island),  373 
Measures  and  Weights,  cz. 
Medini  del  Campo,  248 
Mena,  de,  Juan  (birthplace 

Cordova),  113 
Menjibar,  110 
Menor  (Island),  373 
Menorca  (Island),  354 
Mequinez,  421 
Mercadal,  855 
Merens,  39 
Merida,  535 
Minorca  (see  Menorca),  854 
Miranda  de  Ebro,  247 
Mieres,  331 
Mineral  Springs,  zxx. 
Mines,  xzv. 
Montbuy  Baths,  56 
Monacor,  353 
Monastic  Orders,  li. 
Money,    cvi.;  hints,  cix.; 

tables,  cvii. 
Monforte  de  Rio  Lihre,  554 
Mongat,  37 
Monistrol,  56 
Montalegre  Monastery,  87 
Montblanch,  510 
Montemor,  534 
Montilla,  122,  306;  wine, 

adTiL 
Montolegre,  554 
Montpensier,  Duke  of  (ref.) 

372 
Montseny,  38 
Monaerrat  Monastery,  56 
Monzon,  81,  362 
Moore,  General  (refs.),  124, 

865 
Moorish  architecture,  Iziy. 
Moorish  Khalifs,  xliz. 
Morales,  de,  A.  (birthplace 

Cordova),  113 
Moorales,  Izzii. ;  pictures  at 

Caoeres,  etc.,  89 


Moroooo,  421 

Moron,  872 

Motcatel,  zlvi. 

Motril,  167 

Mountains,  zziv. 

Mount  Lanoux,  40 

Mount  Pedrouz,  40 

Mount  Bialp,  89 

Mula  Hacen,  202,  205 

Murcia,  820 

MuriUo,  Izzvi     See  also 

Madrid  and  Seville 
Murray,  Qeneral  (ref.), 354 
Murviedro,  491 
Music,  Izzzv. 

N 
Nagera,64 
National  Dress,  zc 
Navarre,  827 
Navarrete,  64 
Niebla,  374 
Novelda,  5 
Numismatics,  dii 

O 

Obidos,  546 
Ochagavia,  522 
O'Donnel,  Marshal    (ref.), 

420 
Olivenza,  555 
Olives,  zzziz. 
Olla,  zliii. 
Onteiro  Malor,  558 
Oporto,  550 
Orange,  zzzlz. 
Orbigo,  123 
Orense,  365 
Orihuela,  328 
Osuna,  169 
Ovar,  550 
Oviedo,  830 

P 

Padron,  d,  607 

Padul,  203 

Painting,  schools  of,  IzviiL 

Madrid    (Velazquez), 

IzviL 
SeviUe        (Murillo), 

IzzilL 
Toledo        (Morales), 

Izzii. 
Valencia     (Ribera), 


PtOareB,880 

Palencia,  361 

Palma,  846 

Palm-trees  at  Elohe^  11 

Pamplona,  248 

Paular  (el),  210 

Panticosa,  523 

Panza,  Sancho  (n£.),  585 

Passports,  ziv. 

Paredes  de  Nava,  218 

Pasture,  zU. 

Patema,  211 

Pedro  Abad,  110 

Pelayo,  tomb  of;  332 

Pe&iscola,  475 

Perpignan,  38 

Perri^te,  648 

Perrussa,  380 

Perthuis,  83 

Philip  II.  (refis.)  at  Eseoris; 

129,  209,  210,  498,  etc: 
Picton,  General  (ret),  358 
Pic  de  Tabe,  39 
Pic  St  Barthdl^my,  39 
Pizarra,  806 
Plateresque      architactm^ 

IziiL 
Plasencia,  90 
Pombal,  546 
Pompey  (ref.),  64 
Ponferrada,  240 
Population,  zzt 
Pontevedra,  607 
Porcelain,  iTXrii, 
PortA.40 
Portalegre,  537 
Porto,  550 
Port-wine  stores,  552 
Port  Vendres,  32 
Portugal,  529  ;  coast,  149 
Posada  de  la  Posta,  874 
Post-oflQce,  zv. 
Postage  stamps,  zvL 
Pottery,  Izzzii. 
Printing   (first  introduced 

at  Barcelona,  1471),  43 
Pronunciation,  IviL 
Provinces,  zz. 
Puente  del  Diablo,  473 
Puerto  Mano,  635 
Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria,  101 
Puerto  Real,  102 
Puycerda,  39 
Pyrenees  Orientalei^  40 
Pyrenees,  Spaoiah,  18 
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Qaicksilyer  mines  at   Al- 

maden,  13 
Qnintilian  (birthplace),  €3 
i^nizote,  Don  (refs.),  4,  29, 

110, 168,  686 


Railways,  zii. 

Raisins,  xL  ;  Alicante,  9 

Ramon  Lull  (ref.),  860 

Redondela,  607 

Reinosa,  862 

Reus,  609 

Reventon  Pass,  210 

Ribadesella,  331 

Ribalta  (painter),  IxxL,  etc. 

Ribera  (painter)^  IzxL,  etc. 

Rice,  zl. 

Riding  (hints),  xiii 

Riera  (river),  846 

RipoUo,  40 

Rivadavia,  607 

Rivadeo,  884 

Rivers,  zz. 

Roberts,  David  (refl),  213 

Robla,  380 

Roda,169 

Rodrigo,  Cindad,  867 

Roman  remains,  Izii. 

Boncal,  628 

Ronda,  163 

Roncesvalles,  622 

Rota,  878 


S 

Sabadell,82 

SafEron,  zliii 

Saguntum,  491 

Sahagnn,  218 

St.  Ignatius  (Loyola),  32 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  246 

St.  Joao  de  Foz,  662 

Salamanca  (Leon),  366 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  860 

Salazar,  622 

Salden,  39 

Sally,  421 

Sandoval,  241 

San  Felice  de  Canovellas, 

88 
San  Juan  de  Teira,  40 


Sanlncar,  102 

San  Lucar,  108,  874 

San     Pedro    de     Montes, 
239 

San  Roman,  241 

San  Boque,  161 

San  Sebastian,  246. 

Santa  F6,  166,  208 

Santiago,  364 

Santiago  de  Pe&alva,  238 

Santander  (Asturias),  861 

Santarem,  687 

Santillana,  831 

Santuario  de  San   Miguel 
del  Fay,  38 

Sari&ena  station,  31 

Sculptures,  Izzz. 

Sculptors,  principal,  IzzzL 

Sea-bathing,  zzx. 

Sebastian,  San,  246 

Segorbe,  478 

Se;?ovia,  368 

Selgo^  81 

Seneca     (birthplace     Cor- 
dova), 118 

Sepulveda  (birthplace  Cor- 
dova), 118 

Serra  de  Bassaco,  660 

Sertorious  (ref.),  64 

Seville,  871 

Sheep,  zlii. 

Sherry,  zliv. 

Sidon  (ancient),  94 

Sierra  Nevada,  201 

Silk,  zli. 

Silla  del  Moro,  196 

Simancas,  496 

Siguenza,  260 

Smith  (Adam),  (ref.),  97 

Seller,  363 

Solsona,  41 

Soria,268 

Sot  de  Boma,  208 

Spagnoletto  (painter),   see 
Bibera,  Izzi.,  etc. 

Spanish  langua^pe,  Hi 

Springs,  zzzL 

Sport,  zcviii. 

Stained  windows  at  Bar- 
celona, 49 

Stanhope,  Earl  (ref.),  864 

Steamers,  ziv. 

Steamship  (first)  at  Barce- 
lona, A-D.  1643,  48 

Steel,  Spanish,  cii. 
20 


Streets  first  paved  at  Cor- 
dova, 119 
Sugar-cane^  xL 
Swoidfl,  caL 


Tangier,  417 

Tarancon,  264 

Tardlenta,  81 

Tarifa,  98,  169 

Tariflfs,  civ. 

Tanragona,  424 

Tarrasa,  32 

Tarshish  (ancient),  96 

Teba,  164,  806 

Telegraph,  zvii. 

Teresa,  Sta.  de,  29 

Terra  cotta,  Izzzii. 

Teruel,  477 

Tetuan,  419 

Theatres,  zciiL 

Thermometer,  zzx. 

Thomar,  646 

Titian  (painter),  ref.,  278 

Tobacco -manufacture  (Ali- 
cante), 8 

Tobacco,  c. 

Tocon  station,  166 

Toledo,  430 

Toledo  blades,  dL 

Tolosa,  66,  247 

Tomb  at  Grerona  (Count 
Ramon's),  36 

Tordesillas,  496 

Toro,  494 

Toro,  Mondes  de,  496 

Torre  de  Belem,  644 

Torres  Vedras,  544 

Tortosa,  474 

Toulouse,  89 

Trafalgar,  94  ;  Cape,  160 

Travelling  (hints),  iz. 

Trevelez,  202 

Tuy,  607 


Urgel,  41 
Urn  at  Alcala,  3 
Utrera,  872 
U8sat»  89 
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Valcarlos.  522 

Valdepe&as,  110 

Valenca,  553 

Valencia  (kingdom  of),  469 ; 
(capital),  473 

Valanza,  508 

ValladoUd,  493,  496 

Vallargo,  532 

Valldemosa,  353 

VaUecas,  254 

VaUes,  38 

Valparaiso,  hermitages,  1 21 

Valsaln,  palace  of,  209 

Vedras,  Torres,  544 

Vejer,  94 

Velazqnez,  Ixzrii ;  see  also 
Madrid,  etc;  father-in- 
law,  pictures  by,  169 

Velez  de  Benadulla,  167 

Velez  Malaga,  166 

Venasque,  523 

Vendrell,  474 

Venta,  94 

Vente  de  Cdrdenas,  110 

Venta  de  BaSkos,  248 

Veigara,  65 

Vianna,  554 

Vicente,  San,  882 

Vich,  40 


Vieno, 


Vioosa  Villa,  555 
Vierzo  (the),  237 
Vigo,  506,  508 
Vilassar,  37 
Villafranca,  537 
Villafranca     del 

124 
Villafranca  dels  Panades, 

474 
VUlaltf,  495 
VUlalba,  209 
Villanova  da  Gaia,  550 
Villanneva,  81 
Villarana,  478 
Villavidosa,  831 
VilUreal,  64 
Villarejo,  254 
ViUegas  tomb^  Bntgoe,  76 
ViUena,  5 
Vimeiro,     hatUefield      of, 

548 
Vinalap6,  riTer,  5 
Vinaroz,  474 
Vines,  zzzviii. 
Vitoria,  247 
Vocabulary,  Ivii 


W 

Weights,  C3di 


Wellington,  Diike  of,  estate. 

203(ref.),d57,  360,  499, 

543,  548,  550 
Wine,  xliv.;  Chaooll,  66. 

Montillfs   122;     CeUsD 

of  Jerez,  213 
Wine,  Port,  stores,  552 
Worldng-classes  Church  d 

Sta.    Maria,   Baitseloaa, 

boUt  by,  49 


Ximenes,  Cardinal,  2,  ? 


Ynste,  Convent,  90 
Tvizi,  Island  of;  366 


Z 

Zahaia,878 

Zamora,  494 

Zaragoa^  509 

Zarauz,  65 

Zanioxa»  65 

Zurbann  (paintar),  Ixoi 
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